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PREFACE 



THE FOURTH VOLUME. 



In entering on a period beyond that to which I 
had formerly directed my attention, I am anxious to 
explain myself on one point. It may appear to some 
readers, that I have treated with too much minuteness 
of detail the transactions and politics of foreign coun- 
tries. To those who may be disposed to censure me 
on this account, I have only to represent that every 
act, and every expression, which occurred in the 
early periods of the French Revolution had great 
influence over the conduct and sentiments of almost 
all persons in Great Britain, where ancient friendships 
were broken, new connexions established, vehement 
opinions professed, and dangerous or protective asso- 
ciations instituted, in consequence of the opposite 
feelings which were excited by this momentous event. 
It has been my endeavour to investigate closely, and 
to describe faithfully, those acts and intrigues by which 
beneficial alliances were dissolved, states led to forego 
their political independence, kingdoms dismembered 
or abolished, and the face of the civilized world totally 
changed. In this great struggle, the opinions of in- 
dividuals have often been as effective as the achieve- 
ments of military or naval commanders ; and I have 
considered it important to develope with all possible 
exactness, on the one side, those means by which the 
existence of monarchy and established government in 
general was made unpopular and odious ; and, on the 
other, those acts of aggression, spoliation, and in- 
justice, on the European continent, by which the cau*e 
of monarchy was disgraced, and the support of it ren- 
dered difficult. 
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Great Britain having now emerged from the G jjn?' 

most extraordinary contest in which a nation had ever 

engaged, and respecting the termination of which the i7S3. 

most gloomy forebodings had been entertained, it is ^/^^VtohH- 

necessary to review her situation in comparison with ligerent pow- 
other powers, and particularly those with whom she 
had been engaged in hostilities. 
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Among these, America first claims attention, as 
well because she was the original source of contest, 
as from the novelty of her political relation to other 
states. Colonies, planted and formed, fostered, pro- 
tected, and enriched by the mother country, had eman- 
cipated themselves from her restraint, and formed a 
separate and independent establishment. To Catholic 
and despotic monarchs Protestant republicans were in- 
debted for that support which enabled them to main- 
tain principles of hatred and contempt of kings, to 
spurn at all rule but that of a legislative elective 
to associate with the ideas of freedom and 
those of republicanism and natural 
from motives of gratitude, the newly 
created commonwealth might be expected to court con- 
tinual alliance, and give exclusive preference to France 
and Spain, other causes, not less cogent, naturally 
tended to regenerate partialities toward Great Britain. 
No part of the history of America was obscure or un- 
certain ; the period to which other nations are obliged 
to refer their origin, commonly called " the night of 
time," with them had no existence. They stood in the 
society of nations as mere strangers ; they had no asso- 
ciation but what had arisen during the late contest, no 
origin or antecedent history which connected them with 
royal houses or illustrious families ; no original insti- 
tutions or historical recollections, to which they could 
recur as founding claims to high consideration. Every 
record, every reminiscence brought back their ancient 
connexion, their indisputable origination ; and if the 
heat of party, or the perversion of historical fact, for 
the purposes of supposed advantage, sanctioned mo- 
mentary misrepresentations of the conduct and motives 
of the parent state, the more imperishable and never- 
failing records of language, customs, manners, and 
jurisprudential forms, would always certify that the 
establishment of the Americans as a people, and the 
foundation of their most valuable social institutes, 
were derived from Great Britain. To these, at every 
period of the revolution, and in every project of a new 
government, they inflexibly adhered. Trial by jury, 
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senatorial representation, liberty of the press, and 
habeas corpus, were, in their definition, not modes of 
administration, but natural rights of man ; and, when 1 783 
they had attained independence founded on these prin- 
ciples, it was natural to expect that every motive arising 
from similarity of principles, wants, feelings, and exer- 
tions, would induce attachment to, and preference of, 
Great Britain. 

But these causes could not be speculated on as 
likely to produce immediate effects. Although the 
terms of peace with the United States were remark- 
ably liberal in the articles of limits, fisheries, and in- 
deed in every other respect, the condition of the 
country was neither settled nor enviable. 

In the eager desire of the British ministry and 
people to derive exclusive advantages from a new con- 
nexion with America, the wildest sallies of imagination 
were indulged. Instead of viewing the United States 
in the situation they had elected, as a foreign country, 
some persons defined them by the whimsical term of a 
people sui generis ; systems were preferred to expe- 
rience, rash theory to successful practice, and attempts 
were even sanctioned for abandoning the navigation 
act, the guardian of British prosperity ; but the ex- 
cellent deliberative forms of British legislation, and 
the wholesome freedom of the press, prevented this 
fatal delusion from producing its worst effects. By 
wisdom in discussing the bills presented to Parliament, 
the evils to be apprehended from a too hasty decision 
were averted ; and the temporary power vested in the 
sovereign afforded time for obtaining the benefits of 
experience, instead of forming a rash judgment on the 
basis of mere speculation*. The press was no less 
judiciously employed in obviating popular errors, and 
proving, by the best arguments, drawn from analogy, 
comparison, and calculation, that the greatest advan- 
tages would be derived from American commerce, not 



* Observations on the Commerce of America, by Lord Sheffield. This was 
tlic most distinguished and useful production on the subject. It was read with 
fcvidity at the time, and can never be perused but with advantage and instruction. 
Sec, also, Opinions on Interesting Subjects, by George Chalmers, Esq. 
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22nd July. 



by wild eagerness or imprudent sacrifices, but by libe- 
rality mingled with prudence, and by a firm tenacious- 
ness of tlie rights of Great Britain, without too jea- 
lously precluding the claims of America. 

Mr. Hartley, with the approbation of the party who 
then expected to form the government*, opened a cor- 
respondence with his friend, Dr. Franklin, suggesting 
that, as there would be no material point for discussion 
in America after the British troops were withdrawn, 
that event might take place before the signature of the 
definitive treaty, and commissioners might then nego- 
tiate a provisional convention of commerce, to take 
place immediately. The leading points which he pro- 
posed in a treaty were, that all ports in both countries 
should be mutually opened, all prohibitory acts re- 
pealed, and British vessels admitted into American 
harbours on the same footing as before the war. It 
was to be added, as a separate article, that the inde- 
pendence of America was not to be considered as cre- 
ating Aliens ; " but that the subjects of each country 
should mutually be considered as natural born, and 
in titled to all consequent rights and privilegesf.'' 

When the new ministry was established, Mr. Fox 
wrote to Dr. Franklin, recommending Mr. Hartley to 
his full confidence ; and a correspondence was con- 
tinued until after the definitive treaty was signed. In 
this interval, it was found that a repeal of many sta- 
tutes would be necessary before a commercial arrange- 
ment could be formed ; and therefore a proclamation 
w r as issued, interdicting direct trade between America 
and the West Indies, which seems to have given great 
offence to Dr. Franklin, or at least to have afforded an 
opportunity of shewing his rancour. If the effect of 
the proclamation were not superseded by the definitive 
treaty, he said, it would be a matter worthy the atten- 
tive discussion of Congress, whether it would be most 



* This was the Coalition party. The letter was written during the ministerial 
interregnum. 

f This very absurd notion, that a nation could be independent and not alien, 
enjoying all the privileges of subjects, but owning no allegiance, was, for a time, 
favoured by some politicians ; but more exact and rational views were afterward 
adopted. 
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prudent to retort with a similar regulation, in order to cl ^{\-' 

force its repeal, which might probably bring on another 

quarrel, or let it pass without notice, and leave it to its 1 783. 
own inconvenience, or rather impracticability in its ex- 
ecution, and to the complaints of the West India 
planters, who must, under the restrictions, pay dearly 
for the produce of America*. 

That this negotiation should be unsuccessful, can 
occasion little surprise, when it is recollected that we 
had to treat with Dr. Franklin, whose hatred of En- 
gland and sympathy with France had so long been 
conspicuous. He affected to believe that the charac- 
ter of that court and nation was, of late years, consi- 
derably changed ; that ideas of aggrandizement by 
conquest were out of fashion, and those of commerce 
more enlightened and generous than before ; and he 
hoped soon to feel the prevalence of this system by the 
admission of his country to a great freedom of trade 
with her islands. 

At the same time that he expressed himself so 
satisfied with the friendly intentions and moderate 
views of France, he displayed opinions of a very oppo- 
site description respecting this country f. 

Before the end of the year, a commercial treaty Deo. 25. 
between France and the United States was put in ac- 
tivity, through De La Fayette^. " With respect to 
" the British Court," Franklin said, " we should, I 
" think, be constantly upon our guard, and impress 
" strongly upon our minds, that, though it has made 
" peace, it is not in truth reconciled to us, or to its loss 
" of us, but still flatters itself with hopes that some 
" change in the affairs of Europe, or some disunion 
" among ourselves, may afford an opportunity of reco- 
" vering their dominion, punishing those who have 
" most offended, and securing our future dependence. 

* Letter from Dr. Franklin to Robert R. Livingstone, Esq . ; Memoirs of 
Franklin, vol. ii. p. 434. 

t He expressed the bias of his mind by a cogent illustration, when he com- 
pared the conflict of attachments in the Americans between Great Rritain and 
France to that of the Sabine women, who abandoned their fathers and adhered 
to their husbands. Idem. 

X Jefferson's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 55. 
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' It is easy to see, by the general turn of the ministerial 
' newspapers (light things indeed, as straws and fea- 
' there, but like them they shew which way the wind 
' blows), and by the malignant improvement their 
' ministers make in all foreign courts of every little 
' accident at Philadelphia, the resolves of some town 
' meetings, the reluctance to pay taxes, &c. &c. ; all 
' which are exaggerated, to represent our governments 
' as so many anarchies, of which the people themselves 
' are weary ; the Congress, as having lost its influence, 
' being no longer respected : I say it is easy to see, from 
' this conduct, that they bear us no good- will, and that 
' they wish the reality of what they are pleased to ima- 
' gine. They have, too, a numerous royal progeny to 
' provide for, some of whom are educated in the mili- 
' tary line*." 

Soon after the signature of the definitive treaty, 
the British troops evacuated Charlestown, New York, 
and the few other remaining posts. Sir Guy Carleton, 
for his services, received a peerage, with the title of 
Lord Dorchester. 

Congress literally fulfilled the terms of the provi- 
sional articles, by voting a recommendation of the 
loyalists in the very words of the treaty ; but the man- 
ner of this cold recommendation was essentially differ- 
ent from those ardent recommendations which, in the 
beginning of the contest, impelled the colonists to war 
against the parent state ; it was in course disregarded, 
and the care of providing for its meritorious objects 
devolved on the mother country. This was not to be 
wondered at, considering the feelings of antipathy en- 
tertained against them by Dr. Franklin, which he ex- 
pressed in terms of contumelious malignity, and the 
probable diffusion of them among many, through the 
influence of passion, prejudice, and intercstf. Claims 
were received, under the act passed in the late session, 
from about three thousand heads of families, two-thirds 
of which were heard and determined in England, the 

* The above statement is derived altogether from the Memoirs of Dr. Frank- 
lin, vol. ii. p. 424 to 444. The latter extract is from a letter by Dr. Franklin 
to Thomas Mifflin, Esq., President of Congress, dated "25th December, 1783. 

t Letter from Dr. Franklin to Baron Maseres; Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 80. 
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sioners were deputed. The grounds of remuneration 
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were losses of real or personal estate, and of income 1783. 
arising- from offices, professions, and trade. 

The amount of the first species of claims exceeded 
ten millions sterling, from which deductions were 
made in small proportions, leaving always to the suf- 
ferer means of independent subsistence ; the liquida- 
tions were made by instalments, interest being in the 
mean time allowed on the capital*. 

The second class of claimants demanded a hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds a-year; about a hundred 
and twenty thousand of which were allowed, and 
vested in life annuities, from twenty to five hundred 
pounds each. 

But, although the American states had obtained Condition of 

• •• j • j ■» <• i-i i i the American 

the desired boon of peace and independence, and congress. 
secured, as public property, the spoils of the loyalists, 
they found their troubles not terminated, but varied. 
The Congress, it is true, was formed upon those princi- 
ples from which some speculators expect to derive per- 
petual freedom, incorruptible and unvarying consist- 
ency : its members were elected annually, and could 
not be chosen more than three years successively, nor 
more than three years in seven ; and any of them 
might be recalled at any time, whenever their con- 
stituents should be dissatisfied with their conduct. 
They were of the people, and returned to mix with the 
people, having no more durable pre-eminence than the 
different grains of sand in an hour-glass. Such an 
assembly could not become dangerous to liberty ; they 
had no profitable appointments, but a mere payment 
of daily wages, scarcely equivalent to their expenses, 
so that, having no chance for great places and enor- 
mous salaries or pensions, as in some countries, there 

* The deductions from the gross claims were made as follows : From sums 
not exceeding £10,000, no abatement; from £10,000 to 20,000, a small diminu- 
tion, which was progressively augmented to the largest demands. Yet, after all 
drawbacks, some claimants received 50, some 70, and one £100,000. An un- 
paralleled instance of magnanimity and justice in a nation which had expended 
nearly a hundred and sixteen millions in the Mar. 
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could be no canvassing or bribery for elections*. Such 
were the high qualities attributed to this body by a 
1783. republican writer, who was either blinded by prejudice, 
misled by speculation, or desirous to mislead the 
English gentleman to whom he addressed his observa- 
tions. Another writer, not less ardently republican, 
gives an impression widely different, drawn from 
actual observation. The legislators, without remu- 
neration or expectation, were with difficulty drawn 
together in numbers sufficient legally to transact busi- 
ness ; but, if not numerous, the body was very con- 
tentious. Day after day was wasted on the most un- 
important questions ; and how should it be otherwise ? 
the writer asks, in a body to which the people send a 
hundred and fifty lawyers, whose trade it is to question 
every thing, to yield nothing, and to talk by the hourf. 
From these contrasted opinions, it would fairly be 
inferred that the body alluded to, conferring on its 
members neither advantage nor dignity, its business 
languidly attended, and its debates rather displays of 
noisy cleverness, than of experience and wisdom, was 
not confidently to be looked up to for the formation of 
a just constitutional system, and the establishment of 
an exalted character among nations, 
of the army. The army, by which Congress had been enabled to 

attain their favourite objects, and who had encountered 
incredible hardships and privations, found themselves 
unrewarded and unpaid ; and did not obtain even the 
means of a decent subsistence. With a perseverance 
and steadiness which cannot be too highly extolled, 
the army had sustained, during the whole war, fatigues 
and privations rarely to be paralleled. They saw their 
years wasting in the service, not only without the as- 
surance of a future provision, but without even that 
which common justice would direct — a payment for 
their daily and long-continued toils. Congress, if dis- 
posed to do them justice, had not the means : they 



* Franklin's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 77. 
t Jefferson's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 49. 
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possessed no funds, and the resource of foreign loans c i^v P ' 
failed, as well from the want of security to be tendered, ' 

as the want of opulence in those who might be inclined irs3. 
to make advances. In 1780, Congress had passed a 
resolution granting half-pay for life to officers ; but they 
could only support it by requisitions to local assemblies, 
which were not likely to produce their effect ; nor, if 
contrary to all reasonable hope the supplies should be 
given, was it believed that Congress would sustain their 
original vote. The concurrence of nine provinces was 
necessary, and the state of the public mind did not 
warrant a hope that such an assent w r ould ever be ob- 
tained. Separate applications to the different states, 
for which individuals had served, were suggested ; but 
it was objected that the army, thus divided into thir- 
teen parts, would cease to be respectable, and furnish 
means and pretexts of refusal. 

Under these circumstances, the officers in the camp f M, ^' n:i1 '" 
addressed a memorial to Congress, which was presented 
by a deputation from a general committee of the whole 
army. After reciting their services, and the neglect 
under which they laboured, they said, ; ' Our distresses 
" are brought to a point ; we have borne all that men 
" can bear; our property is expended; our private re- 
" sources are at an end ; our friends are wearied out 
" and disgusted with incessant applications." They 
urged, therefore, an immediate remittance of money to 
supply the wants of the soldiers ; a commutation of the 
half-pay promised for life, for whole pay, during a 
term of years, or for a sum in present money ; and they 
cautioned the legislative body on the ill consequences 
which might arise from a dependence on the future 
forbearance of the army, exhorting them to convince 
the soldiery and the world that the independence of 
America should not be placed upon the ruins of any 
particular class of citizens. This impressive memorial 
occasioned much dissension in Congress. Some mem- 
bers, yielding to the calls of justice, were disposed to 
grant the demands of the petitioners, and to arrange 
those of all public creditors, as a general act of the 
whole community ; but. on the other hand, a party, 
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less liberally disposed, maintained the principles of 
separate and sovereign control in each state, and re- 
fused to sanction an expenditure not voted by their 
own legislature. 

Under such circumstances, an evasive and unsatis- 
factory answer was given, and the officers were dis- 
posed to adopt measures for enforcing their demands. 
Their minds were exasperated by some strong and 
passionate publications, which were called the New- 
burgh Addresses*. The formidable effects thus me- 
naced, were averted through the temperance and judg- 
ment of General Washington. He first mollified the 
minds of the officers, in separate interviews, and after- 
ward, in a general meeting, represented, in glowing 
colours, the infamy of adopting measures which would 
sully the glory of seven years' service. They were af- 
fected, and unanimously declared that no circumstance 
of distress or danger should shake their confidence in 
the justice of their country, and that they viewed, with 
abhorrence and rejected with disdain the infamous 
propositions of the anonymous address. General Wash- 
ington was highly applauded for his conduct in this 
alarming crisis ; and the legislative body, instructed by 
recent danger, offered to the officers the amount of five 
years' full pay in money, or in securities bearing in- 
terest at six per cent, instead of the half-pay which had 
been promised them for life. 

When the officers were satisfied, a considerable 
difficulty still presented itself in dispersing so large a 
body of soldiers ; but this was evaded : Washington 
granted furloughs, and, after the preliminaries of peace 
were signed, Congress never required those who held 
them to return. Thus the impatience of individuals to 
revisit their homes diminished the risk of disbanding 
an unpaid army ; the men, without means of meeting 
to confer on grievances, resumed their situations as 



* So called from the place where they were written. The authorship was the 
subject of doubt ; but it was at length avowed by the Major (afterward General) 
Armstrong, who was at the time Aid-de-camp to General Gates, at Newburgh. In 
the first of these addresses, the army were advised to assert their rights, while 
they still had arms in their hands. Life of General Greene, vol. ii. p. 397. 
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husbandmen or artificers, and forgot those demands c £ff' 
which the country was unable to liquidate. All were 






not so easily satisfied ; eighty of the Pennsylvania 1783. 
levies marched from Lancaster, and, being joined by 20th - 
other malcontents, to the amount of three hundred, re- 
paired to the state-house at Philadelphia in martial 
array, placing guards at the doors, and threatening 
signal vengeance, unless their just demands were gra- 
tified within twenty minutes. Congress found means 
to temporize with these mutineers, until General 
Washington dispatched a superior force, which quelled 
the disturbance. Several were condemned to death 
and other punishments, but afterward pardoned*. 

At a late period of the year, when the numbers of 18th Oct. 
the collective military body were greatly diminished disbanded, 
by permissive absences, Congress issued a proclamation, 
applauding their armies for having displayed, in the 
progress of an arduous and difficult war, every military 
and patriotic virtue, thanking them for their long, emi- 
nent, and faithful services, and declaring the third of 
November the day of their dismission. With great 2nd Nov. 
difficulty, four months' pay, in part of several years of fareweuf " * 
arrears, were presented to them. On the day preceding 
their separation, the General issued his valedictory 
orders, in endearing language, imploring " the choicest 
" favour of Heaven on those who, under divine auspices, 
" had secured innumerable blessings to others ;" he 
announced, at the same time, his intention to retire 
from the service ; " the curtain of separation was soon 
" to be drawn, and the military scene to him closed for 
" ever." 

After assisting at a splendid festival on the evacu- 15th Nov 
ation of New York, the General took an affecting His retreat 
leave of his officers. At Annapolis, which was then andacclama- 
the seat of Congress, he resigned his commission, with u " us 
an animated and eloquent compliment, into the hands 
of the President ; having previously delivered to the 

* Beside the Histories and authenticated documents, I have derived these 
events from Sparks's Life of Washington, vol. i. p. 384 to 392 ; Marshall's Life, 
vol. v.; Johnson's Life of General Greene, vol. ii.; and Sparks's Life of Gouverneur 
Morris, vol. i. p. - 19. 
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Comptroller in Philadelphia, in his own hand-writing, 
an account of the public monies expended by him 
17&3. during the war, which did not amount to fifteen thou- 
sand pounds, and persevering in his original intention 
to decline all pecuniary compensation. In his journey 
to his paternal estate at Mount Vernon, he was saluted 
at every town and village with acclamations, fireworks, 
bonfires, and other testimonials of joy and congratula- 
tion, and received, from a grateful and admiring peo- 
ple, the well-merited homage of numerous affectionate 
addresses. 
observations Contemplating the character and conduct of Gene- 

on is, l larac- ra j Washington during this period of his public life ; 
considering his services, his magnanimity, his firmness, 
and his heroic disinterestedness, it is not easy, either 
in ancient or modern history, to find a parallel. At 
the beginning of the discussions which agitated his 
country in general, and his province most particularly, 
he took a part from strong internal conviction alone. 
He had not the passion for distinction as an orator, or 
leader of a party, by which so many are impelled to 
violent exertion, without a due consideration of conse- 
quences; he never attempted to influence or to deceive: 
his aim always was to impart a rational and sensible 
view of the subject under consideration. It is observed 
of him by Mr. Jefferson, that he never heard him speak 
ten minutes at a time, nor to any but the main point 
which was to decide the question*. When he con- 
sented to take the command of an undisciplined and 
unprovided army, to sustain a hopeless cause, he gave 
up much and hazarded all, without the hope, or even 
the desire, to obtain any thing beyond the conscious- 
ness of having contributed to the happiness and de- 
served the gratitude of his country. He had acquired 
military reputation sufficient to distinguish him among 
those with whom he lived, and had retired to the en- 
joyment of affluence in a domestic life to which he was 
ardently attached, and the cultivation of an estate 
which he had the happiness to see daily improving 

* Memoirs, vol. i. p. 50. 
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under his care. lie had no debts in England to extin- ^ v p 
guish or delay by a revolution in America ; but it was ' 

obvious that if the attempt to make one failed, his pro- 1783. 
perty would have been forfeited to the law, and he 
would have been deemed fortunate if he secured the 
safety of his person. 

How he exercised command when he had accepted 
it, has been already related. To say that he displayed 
bravery in the field is very little ; the attribute is com- 
mon to so many, that the want, rather than the posses- 
sion of it, excites observation : but Washington's mili- 
tary career was distinguished by courage of a different 
description ; by that undisturbed firmness which could 
not be goaded into indiscretion, either by the efforts of 
his opponents or the reproaches or insinuations of his 
adherents. If, from the general praise due to his cha- 
racter, a single act were selected for the purpose of 
making a deduction, it would be his conduct in the 
case of Captain Asgill*, when he stood prepared to 
shed what he himself called " innocent blood," not 
under the impulse even of ferocious excitement, but 
with a mercantile precision, measuring the number of 
lives to be sacrificed by the scale laid down for the ex- 
change of prisoners. This transaction may be exte- 
nuated, by considering the shameful conduct exercised 
by the loyalists toward Huddy, when a prisoner in 
their hands, and by the hatred so generally entertained 
against the loyalists amongst those whose feelings he 
must consult in order to retain their services. And it 
is important, in the elucidation of his character, to add, 
that, during the negotiation for peace, when Franklin 
made it a matter of exultation that England had given 
up the loyalists, and the confiscation of all their pro- 
perty was loudly called for, Washington alone stretched 
out a friendly hand for their protection^. 

If disinterestedness can, with propriety, be termed 
heroic, that of Washington is peculiarly intitled to that 
denomination. It is not to be maintained that, by ac- 

* Ante, vol. iii. p. 386. 

t The expression of Sir Guy Carleton, in a dispatch to the Right Honourable 
Thomas Townshend, loth March, 1783. — State Papers. 
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cepting a due remuneration, or even the splendid do- 
nations which the gratitude of sovereigns or of senates 
may confer on those who have fought bravely, or 
served effectually, any person who has devoted his 
talents to the good of his country, either in civil or 
military employ, diminishes his claims to respect and 
honour ; but the extraordinary self-denial of the Ame- 
rican General, if it cannot be proposed as a model for 
others, is, in the highest degree, glorious to him. For 
his long, toilsome, and prosperous exertions, he would 
accept no pay, but performed them all at his own ex- 
pense ; to such a point of rigid exactness did he carry 
this principle, that when Mrs. Washington made him 
a visit at winter-quarters, he would not permit her tra- 
velling expenses, or her establishment, to be paid for 
from the treasury. At the end of the war, he received 
not, as other officers did, a portion of confiscated lands, 
or even an honorary donation of plate. His country 
shewed her proper feeling, by ordering statutes to be 
erected to his honour, and by conferring his name on 
the city which was to be the seat of government. 

During the uneasiness of the army, and their agi- 
tation on the subject of pay, a proposal was made to 
nominate him king; he sternly and indignantly re- 
pelled it. Much may be said of the resistance which 
would have been made to such an attempt, and the 
ridicule which would have been cast upon those who, 
professing republican principles, had only pulled down 
one King George to set up another ; but it is to be 
considered that, in ancient and modern times, generals 
commanding devoted and discontented armies, under 
weak, needy, and disorganized governments, have 
effected the same, or even greater achievements. To 
his perseverance, prudence, and judgment, the tri- 
umph of the American cause was justly attributed, 
and his self-denial formed a noble and dignified speci- 
men, rarely paralleled*. 

At the moment of retiring from military service, 

* The facts on which these observations are founded, are derived from the 
histories of the time, and from the various biographies, particularly those of 
Sparks and Marshall 
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Washington experienced the jealousy of a republican c ^ Pm 

government. His brothers in arms, now about to be 

separated into different states, or by great distances 1783. 
from each other, projected a society or order, to be 
called Cincinnati. It was to be composed of officers, 
of whatever rank or country, who had served by land 
or by sea in the late war, and their descendants. A 
fund for benevolent purposes was to be established, 
and they were to have an annual meeting. The ensign 
of the order was to be a golden eagle, suspended 
from the wearer's button-hole by a blue ribband, 
having on each side an inscription in Latin. The pro- 
posal was cordially received in America: General 
Washington readily consented to be their president ; 
La Fayette, Lauzun, and other officers in Paris, gladly 
enrolled their names ; the French King expressed his 
approbation, and an early day was fixed for the first 
meeting in Philadelphia. In any country, but a newly 
formed republic, this association would have been con- 
sidered in no light more serious than those which free- 
masonry, literature, profession, or conviviality drew 
together in all parts of the civilized world. In Ame- 
rica it was otherwise. The press speedily issued its 
bitterest anathemas. Separation from the general body 
of the people ; an hereditary title ; a disposable fund 
and frequent meetings, were displayed in the most ter- 
rific terms. Mr. iEdanus Burke, Chief Justice of 
South Carolina, first denounced them by a pamphlet, 
published under the name of Cassius, and having for 
its motto, " Blow ye the trumpet in Zion." Other 
writers speedily succeeded ; the legislative assemblies 
of various provinces expressed disapprobation, and, 
although Congress had not yet recorded any opinion 
by a public vote, the adverse sentiments of numbers 
were well known. The General now, apprehending 
the inconveniences which beset this innocent measure, 
was disposed to recede; but, officers having arrived from 
France, declaring the satisfaction with which it was 
received there, he felt some difficulty on that side; 
but he was speedily relieved : the seeds of revolution- 
ary equality had already taken root in France ; the 
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tract of Cassius was translated by the Comte de Mira- 
beau, and his friend Chamfort, and being published, 
with copious additions decrying hereditary nobility, 
the golden eagle and blue ribband were renounced in 
Paris, and in America the society assumed a shape per- 
fectly unobtrusive, and insufficient to give alarm to 
the most susceptible feelings*. 

Although the gross sum of their debt appeared 
trifling, yet the pecuniary embarrassments of the United 
States presented great difficulties, even in temporary 
arrangement, and threatened to prove a permanent bar 
to future prosperity. Their domestic debt was some- 
what above thirty-four millions of dollars, or seven 
millions six hundred thousand pounds sterling. This 
admitted debt was in great part a reduced allowance 
or composition for two hundred millions of dollars in 
paper, which, following the advice of Franklin, had 
been issued, and in a course of progressive deprecia- 
tion, until a thousand dollars in paper were deemed 
equivalent only to one in silver, and at last, notwith- 
standing all the efforts of government, no person would 
receive them at any ratef. To France America was 
indebted, for pecuniary aids, eighteen millions of livresj, 
which it was agreed to liquidate by instalments, with 
interest at five per cent, in twelve years. A further sum 
of five millions of florins, or ten millions of livres§, 
for which the King of France stood jointly engaged 
with Congress to the States of Holland, was to be paid, 
with similar interest, in five years. Their remaining 
foreign debts amounted to about five hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. The limited authorities of Congress, 
and the discretionary powers of the several provinces, 
formed great impediments to the funding of this 
sum ; to a scheme formed by the general legislature, 



* For an ample account of these proceedings, see Jefferson's Memoirs, vol. i. 
p. 417; also, Sparks's Life of Washington, vol. i. p. 431 ; Marshall's Life of 
Washington, and the two pamphlets above mentioned ; and for an account of that 
by Mirabeau and Chamfort, Memoirs of Dr Franklin, vol. i. p. 365 ; vol. ii. 
p. 69; and for the Doctor's own opinion on the subject, p. 46. 

f An interesting statemeat of this matter is in Jefferson's Memoirs, vol. i. 
p. 401. 

% 787,500 pounds sterling. 

j £437,500. 
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some acceded totally, and some partially ; while others c ^ p - 
withheld their consent from any measure which had a ' 

tendency to lodge the purse and the sword in the same 1783. 
hands, and resisted, by force of arms, the agents em- 
ployed by Congress to collect the levies. In vain were 
exhortation and pathetic addresses issued, invoking the 
public justice, and appealing to the honour of the 
country ; the disregard of those motives, when incom- 
patible with private interest, had been so long sanc- 
tioned, that such appeals met with little regard ; and 
the impotency of government and dishonesty of the 
people afforded serious apprehensions of general bank- 
ruptcy. 

The eagerness of European powers to obtain a pre- Commerce, 
ference in the boasted commerce of America, added to 
these evils. An inundation of manufactures, ten- 
dered on easy terms of credit, tempted the merchants 
to adventure in purchases much exceeding their powers 
of payment. Debts were contracted by some to the 
full amount of their claims on the American govern- 
ment; while the daily depression of public securi- 
ties involved the demands of individuals in a general 
state of confused speculation. Those who were in- 
debted to British merchants on contracts made before 
the war, were additionally distressed. By the terms 
of peace, all these debts were to be paid ; money was 
the only medium, since no hope could exist that a de- 
preciated paper currency would be accepted by the 
merchant, whom a long and hazardous war had greatly 
injured by delay and risk. Thus the little specie 
brought by the French armies, or raised by loans in 
Europe, rapidly disappeared ; while the means of re- 
storing it were suppressed by the new circumstances of 
America, in consequence of her separation from the 
mother-country. Commercial treaties were formed 
with Sweden, Prussia, and the Emperor of Morocco ; 
but the attempts to negotiate with Great Britain were 
for some time unsuccessful. The intercourse with the 
West India Islands, from which, as colonies, they de- 
rived large supplies of gold and silver, was of course 
prohibited by the colonial and navigation system of 

VOL. IV. c 
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C liv P " Great Britain ; their fisheries were unproductive, 

' through the want of the same favourable markets, and 
1783. the discontinuance of British bounties; and their ma- 
ritime weakness rendered unavailing their liberty of 
traffic in the Mediterranean, where they could no 
longer protect themselves against the Algerine corsairs. 
Thus surrounded by calamity, terror, and poverty, the 
people viewed with disgust the independence which 
they had been taught so highly to prize ; they held a 
degraded and precarious rank among the powers of 
the universe, nor did they emerge from their disgrace- 
ful situation, till experience pointed out the necessity 
of a permanent and general government, sufficiently 
strong to coerce all the members of the commonwealth, 
and sufficiently respected to restrain the effusions of 
visionary theory. Then was Washington again called 
from his domestic retreat, to guide by his wisdom those 
councils which owed their authority to his valour* ; 
and then the government of America assumed stability, 
and acquired respect - }*. 
p f The powers of Europe, who had joined, without 

Europe. provocation, in an infamous conspiracy against Great 

Britain, even in their success had no cause for self- 
gratulation. They had brought the rival country to 
the necessity of accepting terms of peace which her 
own legislature had censured ; but their triumph was 
not attended with correspondent advantages. If the 
hope of supplanting or rivalling Great Britain in the 
American trade animated their efforts, their expecta- 
tions received a severe shock, even in the progress of the 
contest, when Mr. Laurens expended the money lent 
by France in the purchase of British manufactures, 
justifying his conduct, by pleading his duty to buy the 
best and cheapest commodities J. This principle will 
always regulate the course of trade. A nation free to 
choose, not fettered by treaties, or restrained by the 

* In 1789. 

f Chiefly from Ramsay, vol. ii. chapters xxvi. and xxvii. I have also con- 
sulted Stedman, chapter xlvi. and the papers in the Annual Register and the 
Remembrancer. 

J See Lord Sheffield's Observations on American Commerce ; and also the 
Commerce of America with Europe, by Brissot and Claviere, p. 119, English 
translation. 
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desire of protecting internal or colonial commerce, c /iv P ' 

will pursue the system by which individuals are guided, 

and deal with those who display the greatest integrity, i7s.s. 
and sell the best goods at the lowest prices, with the 
most advantageous terms of credit. If the expecta- 
tion of reducing England to bankruptcy or despair 
influenced their conduct, they must have seen with 
astonishment and anguish the noble exertion of na- 
tional justice in behalf of the loyalists, to whose claims 
was devoted a sum much larger than the whole debt 
which rendered America insolvent, and have beheld 
with surprise those public and private exertions which 
promised to efface the memory of a long contest, 
by providing ample funds for paying the interest of 
the increased debt, and by giving unprecedented exten- 
sion and vigour to commerce. 

France entered into war without any sympathy France, 
with the Americans in their claims to liberty or sena- 
torial representation, but purely in the hope of ruining 
England ; and she met, in the immediate consequences, 
the just punishment of her perfidy. The ruined state 
of her finances rendered her the prey of speculists, 
and the scorn of Europe. Hardly was the definitive 
treaty executed, when, notwithstanding the efforts of 
government, the deliberations of capitalists, and an aid 
from Spain, the Paris bank, called the Caisse d' Escompte, 
was declared insolvent; and the people discovered 
that the absurd system of economy, and avoiding of 
taxes, on which the war had been conducted, was 
founded on delusion, and led only to ruin and disgrace. 
When the peace had subsisted nearly a year, the 
British ambassador at Paris stated the condition of 
the country, as one in which every thing persuaded 
him of the necessity by which it was bound to remain 
in peace: the very deep wounds it had received in 
the navy, commerce, and finances, could only be healed 
by delicate management and long repose. As a 
proof, he adverted to the state of Bordeaux, where 
a hundred and twenty-five bankruptcies had taken 
place ; shipping had fallen fifty per cent, within a few 
months ; not one American vessel had been seen in 
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the harbour, nor had there been any demand for ex- 
portation to the West Indies. Marseilles and other 
ports in the south were in the same predicament, and 
a decline in trade and manufactures in the circumjacent 
towns had been the consequence. The Caisse d' 
Escompte had recovered a little ; but its credit was 
without foundation, and supported only by acts of au- 
thority*. In a further political result, the French 
government suffered still more severely for having 
espoused the American revolution ; speculations in 
finance, morality, and religion, tended to raise feverish 
anxiety, repress virtuous conduct, and propagate gene- 
ral infidelity; the cause of established government 
was daily suffering by the influence and example of 
those, who, having acted in the American revolution, 
and taking its events for their theme, made disgraceful 
comparisons, and, in the discussion of abstract theories, 
imparted to a numerous faction in France hopes of a 
radical change, and a new government, if not abso- 
lutely republican, yet on a republican model. 

Spain was disappointed in all the objects of the 
war, and her exchequer beggared by its progress. Be- 
fore the conclusion of peace, her pecuniary destitution 
was extreme. Her specie, it was said, was buried in 
India, or squandered in America. A national bank 
was attempted ; but, at its very commencement, its 
notes were at a discount of fifteen per cent. The ar- 
rival of some galleons from the Havannah, with nearly 
two millions of dollars, afforded a temporary supply, 
and enabled her to afford a small, though important, 
aid to France. Far from obtaining Jamaica, as an 
addition to her colonies, those which she possessed on 
the continent of America began to shew symptoms of 
being affected by the contagion of revolutionary prin- 
ciples. She remained in a state of inert listlessness, 
awaiting the reparation of her sufferings rather from 
time than exertion, reduced to the lowest ebb, without 
a political system of her own, but a veering weather- 
cock, ready to be actuated by every gust from France. 



* Letter from the Duke of Dorset to the Earl of Carmarthen, 23rd July, 
1784. State Papers. 
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Having admitted the ascendancy of the French 
party in her counsels, Holland began to experience 
the truth of a prophecy by Van Beuning, her old pa- 1783 
triotic supporter against the force of Louis XIV, that Hollaud - 
whenever she should forego her connexion with En- 
gland, she might date from that day the loss of her 
political importance. All her colonies, which had 
been taken by England, were recaptured by France, 
and formed a deposit in the hands of that crafty power, 
to insure placid obedience to such terms as advantage 
might dictate. At the conclusion of peace, she was 
the only nation which made an uncompensated sur- 
render of territory ; and, in its progress, she was dis- 
played, without reserve, as the humble dependent on 
the will of those to whom she had voluntarily subjected 
herself. While she expressed displeasure at the con- 
duct of her allies in signing treaties of peace without 
including or consulting her, it was under their dicta- 
tion that the armistice between her and Great Britain 
was effected, and the disinclination to surrender Ne- 
gapatam was in the same manner over-ruled. There 
were not wanting some discerning patriots who saw 
the benefits of a connexion with England. Messrs. 
Vander Perre and Boerse, the Dutch commissioners 
at Paris, acknowledged great obligations to this country 
for the manner in which they were treated in the pre- 
liminary articles ; but, on their return to the Hague, 
their hopes of bringing their countrymen to a similar 
opinion was instantly frustrated. The violence of the 
prevailing faction, both against the Prince of Orange 
and England, was daily increasing. Believing what 
they wished, the Dutch were persuaded that our ruin 
was accomplished, and we no longer of any weight in 
the scale of Europe*. Adopting such opinions, swayed 

* Letter from Mr. Fox to the Duke of Manchester, 1st November, 1783; 
State Papers. In the prevailing spirit of malice toward Great Britain, an attempt 
■was made on the officers of the Scotch brigade, who 'were threatened with the loss 
of the benefit of their commissions, unless they would by oath renounce thru 
allegiance to their native country, and swear fealty to the United Provinces : they 
were no longer to receive the word of command in English, or to permit their 
band to play Scotch tunes. Major-General Ralph Dundas represented to Mr. 
Fox, Secretary of State, the repugnance of himself and his countrymen to being, 
as they aptly termed it, Dutcliijicd, and taking oaths so repugnant to their feel- 
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by such motives, and governed by such influence, Hol- 
land was obliged to bear the ruin of her commerce and 
the plunder of her settlements, and to remain an indig- 
nant and helpless witness of her own degradation, in 
consequence of the augmenting importance of Ostend. 

In granting numerous freedoms of that town and 
port, the Emperor sagaciously derived advantage from 
his neutrality ; but his general conduct did not display 
a scheme of enlarged or magnanimous politics. He 
no longer followed the system of resisting the encroach- 
ments of great powers on the political balance of Eu- 
rope ; but, evading the difficulties of an unproductive 
contest, adopted, in combination with the Empress of 
Russia, the mean policy of attacking the weak, in 
hopes to augment his strength by their plunder. A 
joint attack on the Turks was meditated ; and, in the 
eager pursuit of that object, a desire to avoid offence 
occasioned a tacit renunciation of the new naval code. 
The principles were mentioned by the mediators of the 
definitive treaty ; but Mr. Fitzherbert, admonished by 
Sir James Harris, resisted the introduction of the 
system, and convinced M. De Breteuil that it was not 
less injurious to the interests of France than to those 
of England. The British ministry made a merit, in 
Parliament, of having, by this omission, prevented an 
unfavorable decision of so momentous a question ; but 
M. De Vergennes, with still greater dexterity, assumed, 
in a dispatch to Russia, the credit of having established 
the principle contended for, by not having expressly 
renounced it. 

Perhaps the acquiescence of the Imperial Courts 
on this subject, originated in the hope of interesting 
Great Britain in their projected contest ; but the mi- 
nistry, resenting the evasive and selfish policy pursued 

ings as natural-born subjects of the King. An answer was returned which en- 
tirely satisfied (hem, and was received with acclamations on the parade. It 
professed the King's high sense of their loyalty; pointed out means by whicli 
those who chose it might be admitted into the British service ; those who quitted 
the Dutch would be received with every possible mark of consideration; those 
who remained would incur no displeasure. 

In compliment to their royal ally, the Dutch negotiators attempted to mention 
him in the treaty as " King of France;" but, whatever term might be used in 
the courtesy of common intercourse, such an assumption could not be permitted 
in a public authentic aet. 
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by those powers dining the war, refused to comply C ltv P ' 
with their views, unless some more frank and decisive ' 

mode of conduct was adopted. Mr. Fox enjoined the 1783. 
British minister at Vienna to observe a cautious re- 
serve, and evade inquisitive interrogatories. He was 
to employ his sagacity in discovering the true situation 
of affairs between France and Austria; and if there 
should appear a probability of dissolving that con- 
nexion, it would be the duty of English ministers to 
promote so desirable an object. " The line of conduct 
" marked out for you," he observed, " is briefly this : 
" every thing is to be said and done, that can contri- 
" bute to break the connexion between France and 
" Austria. When that connexion shall be broken, 
" every assistance will be given, short of actual war ; 
" till that connexion shall be broken — nothing*." 

These prudent resolutions were no less becoming 
than necessary to Great Britain, after so expensive a 
war, in which she had been so unjustly attacked, and 
her interests so basely deserted by those powers who 
owed her the greatest obligations. The national debt 
was increased during the contest by nearly a hundred 
and sixteen millions of money ; but the good faith of 
the nation, pursued without deviation, and shewn in 
every crisis, facilitated the discovery of resources for 
securing the interest, and finally annihilating the prin- 
cipal. The exigency required, however, to be met 
with firmness, wisdom, and temperance ; as even the 
slightest agitation of the public mind on so delicate a 
topic would have been attended with fatal conse- 
quences. 

One of the greatest and most permanent evil effects 
which resulted from the contest with America was the 
altered state of political discussion, introduced by an 
assumption of abstract principles, which made political 
leaders indifferent, or even adverse, to the success of 
their country. On former occasions, parties in oppo- 
sition had decried the origin and reprobated the con- 

* Let tor from from Fox, secretary of state, to Sir R. M. Keith. 
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CH ^p. duct f W ars ; but never, until now, hud public men 
' ' claimed the title of patriots for having openly and 
1783. heartily espoused the cause of an enemy in open hosti- 
lity ; rejoiced in his successes, palliated his defeats, 
and wept over those who fell fighting in his cause. In 
the beginning of the conflict, it might be alleged, that 
this sympathy was called forth in the cause of British 
subjects, maintaining, at the risk of every thing they 
possessed, principles which form the foundation of the 
British constitution. Such ground, at the best, is slip- 
pery and unstable ; firm and good while debate and 
remonstrance may be supposed to govern, but ever 
dangerous when armed resistance is employed, and 
military conflict has commenced. They who rejoiced 
in the disasters of the King's troops at Lexington and 
Bunker's Hill, naturally and inevitably favoured with 
their best wishes and highest commendations the inva- 
ders of Canada, gloried in the success of those intrigues 
which worked upon the hatred of our natural enemies, 
and scarcely wished us a good deliverance, when, 
either in arms or by injurious compact, all Europe 
was united against us. The effect of such a principle 
of opposition could not be confined to the contest in 
which it was first displayed ; its permanence and ex- 
tension were to be expected in any future conflict. 

For the acts which occasioned the American war, 
no defence in point of policy can be offered ; but the 
temper and spirit which caused and perpetuated resist- 
ance, arc as little to be justified while the parties main- 
tained the relation of sovereign and subject. But, 
while it must be acknowledged that the success of the 
war in America would not have been attended with 
corresponding advantage to England, yet it is painful 
to recollect that the partiality to the American cause, 
which prompted the declamations in Parliament, seem 
to have extended to quarters where nothing should be 
considered but immediate duty. In perusing the his- 
tory of the war, and looking at the political connexion 
of parties, it is impossible not to feel, that if Elliot had 
commanded at Long Island and Rodney off Ushant, 
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thousands of lives and millions of money would have °/1 y P " 
been saved, and the national honour greatly ad- * 

vanced. 1783. 

Far from feeling the inclination ascribed to them 
by Dr. Franklin*, no government that could be esta- 
blished in England would have been inclined to specu- 
late on any discord among the American people as the 
means of regaining the sovereignty. It had been 
authentically and formally surrendered, and no minis- 
ter could have been found sufficiently daring to attempt 
a resumption. Had it been possible that the British 
government should have entertained such a desire, 
there was no want of encouragement and solicitation 
from the Americans. The discontents of the army, 
the tyranny of the local governments, the general re- 
sistance of taxation, the insecurity of property, want of 
many necessaries which commerce alone could supply, 
regrets of the past and insecurity of the future, com- 
bined to render many who had been, even from the 
first, most solicitous for independence and separation, 
wavering in their opinions, and anxious to discover 
means of re-union with the parent state, provided that 
security could be afforded against all attempts at taxa- 
tion. Proposals to this effect were made to Sir Guy 
Carleton, and, even after the signature of preliminaries, 
forwarded to ministers ; but they never met with the 
least countenance or encouragement. To shew that 
these were not the inventions or exaggerations of dis- 
appointed loyalists or delusive speculators, many con- 
temporary documents might be cited ; but the state and 
feelings of the time were forcibly and accurately de- 
tailed by a republican author, not publishing in the 
heat of present impressions, but with the deliberation 
produced by the lapse of nearly forty years. " Never 
" did peace," he says, " come more opportunely for the 
" relief of a country, its army, and its commander. The 
" army had become very unpopular ; the people re- 
" garded them as little else than the last enemy to get 

* Ante, p. 6. 
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c ^ap. "rid of: mutual discontents were exacerbated by mu- 
" tual reproaches. Every article of the produce of agri- 



1783. " culture now commanded a price, and the people were 
" resolved no longer to suffer it to be taken from them 
" without compensation. Opposition to the minions of 
" Congress became popular ; it was countenanced by 
" men in power. It is not easy to conceive how it 
" would have been possible for the southern comman- 
" der, perhaps for the United States, to have main- 
" tained another campaign. The people were utterly 
" worn out, and disgusted with the system of impress- 
" ments and specific contributions ; and the refusal, in 
" some states, to contribute their quotas in cash, or per- 
" mit the collection of a duty, must have produced (and 
" finally did produce) a general resolution of the states 
" to the same effect. The soldiers in the southern 
" army, who were enlisted for the war, were now re- 
" duced to a handful ; and such was the terror which 
" the late ravages of the climate at Ashley-Hill had 
" inspired, that no consideration on earth would have 
" induced men to enlist again to serve in the low 
" country of South Carolina. That state had been 
" trying, in vain, for a year, to procure men at an enor- 
" mous bounty, with very little success. North Caro- 
" Una had relinquished the attempt altogether ; and 
" Virginia had literally been lying on her oars, until a 
" flood of cash should flow in upon her from some 
" quarter, God knows where. When money was fur- 
" nished to her officers to recruit upon, it was found 
" that the dreadful accounts propagated of the last 
" campaigns, particularly the nakedness and privations 
" of the soldiers, and the sickliness of the climate, had 
" almost banished every hope of obtaining men. Hap- 
" pily for the people of the United States, Great Bri- 
" tain desisted from the contest exactly at that point of 
" time when she ought most to have pressed it. She 
" had gained the mastery of the ocean ; Charleston lay 
" exposed, without a piece of cannon to defend it; a 
" few frigates could, at any time, have repossessed it ; 
" and three thousand men had only to move forwards 
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" to regain also the mastery in the three southern chap. 
" states*." 



In whatever form, or under whatever sanction, ad- 1783. 
vantages might be tendered, the national honour, and £ te a!£I ? 
the personal character of the sovereign, whose love of with the King. 
peace could be suspended only by the pursuit of ho- 
nour and of justice, afforded a full security against 
their reception. When the King had reluctantly 
adopted the resolution which proved the means of 
ending the war, it became a part of his system ; and 
the same upright firmness of mind which made him 
unwilling to receive terms of peace, attended with a 
dismemberment of his dominions, rendered him strenu- 
ous in adhering to them, when imposed by necessity 
and the voice of his people. His Majesty's views on 
this subject were clearly and nobly explained, when 
Mr. Adams, as envoy from the United States of Ame- 
rica, obtained his first audience. The King declared, 
he anticipated the interview as the most critical mo- 
ment of his life, but he received the new minister with 
gracious affability. " I was the last man in the king- 
" dom, Sir," he said, " to consent to the independence 
" of America; but now it is granted, I shall be the 
" last man in the world to sanction a violation of it." 
This noble and dignified sentiment, joined with the 
general deportment of the King, formed such a refuta- 
tion of the calumnies against him, by which revolt had 
been rendered popular, that Mr. Adams retired agi- 
tated and affected in the highest degree; he expressed, 
before he quitted the palace, his sense of the King's 
gracious demeanour, and always retained a strong at- 
tachment to his person and character - ]*. 

* Johnson's Life of General Greene, published at Charleston, 1822, vol. ii. 
p. 391. 

t From private information. 
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State of the Ministry. — Retrospect. — Public opinion. — Rod- 
ney. — Messrs. Powell and Bembridge. — Opposition. — Mr. 
Pitt. — Notice in Parliament of transactions in India. — On 
Lord Pigot. — Petition on the India Judicature. — Secret 
Committee — and Select Committee. — Their reports. — Mr. 
Francis much consulted. — Proceedings against Sir Thomas 
Rumbold, Mr. Perring, and Sir Elijah Impey. — Mr. Dun- 
das obtains leave to bring in an India Bill. — Debate. — Ob- 
servations on it. — Meeting of Parliament. — The Prince of 
Wales takes his seat. — The King's speech. — Address in the 
Lords— in the Commons. — Observations of Sir Joseph 
Mawbey — Mr. Pitt — Mr. Fox. — Address carried unani- 
mously. — Mr. Fox moves to bring in Bills for the govern- 
ment of India. — Mr. Pitt.— Motion for the second reading. 
Substance of the first Bill. — Petitions. — Second Bill. — Peti- 
tion from the City— Counsel heard. — Debate on the motion to 
commit the Bill. — Debate on the Speaker leaving the chair. 
Celebrated Speech of Mr. Burke — Division — Committee. — 
Third Reading — Bill passes the lower House — Read in the 
Lords. — Earl Temple — Earl of Abingdon. — Petition — Coun- 
sel heard — Motion to commit the Bill — Bill rejected. — Ob- 
servations. — Interference of the King — mentioned in the 
House of Lords —Motion in the House of Commons — Mr. 
Erskine's motion — the Ministers do not resign— they are 
dismissed. — New Ministry, headed by Earl Temple — his 
resignation. — Final formation of Ministry. — Conduct of 
opposition. — Motion to sit on Saturday — opposed by Mr. 
Fox. — Apprehension of a dissolution. — Committee on the 
state of the nation. — Mr. Erskine's motion — Mr. Bankes — 
Lord North — Address voted.— The King's answer. — Mr. 
Fox's observations. — Lord Beauchamp's motion. — Lord 
Surrey's motion. — Adjournment. 
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At this period, the state of the ministry was un- CI { ^ p - 
usual, and beset with more than ordinary embarrass- . 

ments. However combined in party views, they could 1783. 
not, to judge bv their past political conduct, be sup- st . at . e ° f the 
posed united in any common general principle ot public 
action. The Rockingham administration had been Retrospect, 
formed on a cautious and jealous plan of mutual coun- 
terpoise: an equal number of the adherents of the 
Marquis and of Lord Shelburne was admitted into the 
cabinet, with Lord Thurlow as a neutral or middle 
party, agreeing rather in the views of Lord Shelburne 
than those of the apparent head of the administration, 
but not likely to be the close adherent of either. Lord 
Shelburne's assumption of pre-eminence was deeply 
and bitterly resented by all, but particularly by Mr. 
Burke, who had hoped to retain over the Duke of 
Portland the influence, amounting, it is said, to an ab- 
solute and unlimited ascendancy, which had been 
allowed by the Marquis. His vehemence on the occa- 
sion is said to have rendered the breach between Lord 
Shelburne and Mr. Fox irreparable ; and although 
Mr. Fox's uncle, the Duke of Richmond, was proposed 
to the Rockingham party, as a substitute for their de- 
parted leader, even that was rejected, through the re- 
pugnance of Mr. Burke*. 

To the public, the latent causes of the coalition public 
were unknown ; they saw men, who, in unmeasured °P inio »- 
terms, had been reprobated and held up to public 
detestation, united with those who had most vehe- 
mently reviled them ; they saw their accession to office, 
influence, and power, the immediate result of this 
combination ; and it was not easy to make them be- 
lieve that the hope of these advantages was not the 
sole cause of it. These sentiments, which were very 
widely diffused and assiduously propagated, were 
not confined the uninformed and distant observers of 
public events ; they were shared by men of superior 
information, whose attachment to the parties was not 
to be impaired, although their judgment was seriously 

* Recollections, &c. by John Nicholls, vol. i. p. 296. 
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°lv P shocked, by the event*. It was impossible that the 
. violent denunciations of Mr. Fox, aimed at Lord North 

1783. alike as a minister and a man, styling him the great 
criminal of the state, demanding his blood as an ex- 
piation of his misdeeds, pronouncing it unsafe to be 
with him alone, and infamous to act with him, could 
ever be forgotten. Nor was their effect mitigated by 
declarations that, with the American war, the cause of 
their disagreement had been removedf. A Latin 
adage could not, by those who reflected, be made ap- 
plicable to any thing beyond individual dislikes and 
personal disputes : these, neither the benevolence of 
Lord North nor the warm generosity of Mr. Fox would 
permit to remain rankling in their bosoms, to the dis- 
quiet of their private lives, or the interruption of their 
public utility ; but such fierce and solemn public de- 
nunciations could not be so easily atoned or cancelled. 
If Mr. Fox, resenting his dismissal from the treasury, 
or any other personal slight or injury, expressed himself 
with his characteristic heat and force against the mi- 

* A fair specimen of this mode of thinking, in men so informed and so prin- 
cipled, is afforded by Dr. Watson, Bishop of Landaff. " From the moment," lie 
says, " this coalition was formed between Lord North and the men who had for 
" many years reprobated, in the strongest terms, his political principles, I lost 
" all confidence in public men. I had, through life, been a strenuous supporter 
" of the principles of the Revolution, and had attached myself, in some degree, 
" to the party which professed to act upon them ; but, in their coalescing with 
" the Tories to turn out Lord Shclburnc, they destroyed my opinion of their 
" disinterestedness and integrity. I clearly saw that they sacrificed their puhlic 
" principles to private pique, and their honour to their ambition. The badness 
" of the peace, and the supposed danger of trusting power in the hands of Lord 
" Shelburne, Mere the reasons publicly given lor the necessity of forming the 
" coalition : personal dislike of him, and a desire to be in power themselves, 
'•' were, in my judgment, the real ones. The Whig part of the coalition mi- 
" nistry," he proceeds, " forced themselves into the King's service. His ma- 
" jesty had shewn the greatest reluctance to treating with them. Their enemies 
" said, and their adherents suspected, that if poverty had not pressed hard upon 
" some of them, they would not, for the good of their country, have overlooked 
" the indignities which had been shewn them by the Court ; they would have 
" declined accepting places, when they perfectly knew that their services were 
" unacceptable to the King. They did, however, accept ; and, on the day they 
" kissed hands, I told Lord John Cavendish (who had reluctantly joined the 
" coalition) that they had two things against them, the closet and the country ; 
" that the King hated them, and would take the first opportunity of turning them 
" out; and that the coalition would make the country hale them." — Anecdotes 
of the Life of Richard Watson, Bishop of Landaff, vol. i. p. 170-173. In these 
latter opinions, although perhaps rather too strongly expressed, the reverend 
Prelate was correct. The King declared, long afterward, that this was the only 
administration, during his whole reign, from which lie had withheld his confi- 
dence. From private information. 

t Prior's Life of Burke, vol. i. p. 415. 
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nister, a day might come in which placability and re- 
turning friendship might be becoming and amiable ; 
but when the dark brand of political wickedness was 1783. 
so strongly and so frequently impressed, no credit 
would easily be given to those excuses, which could 
apply only to personal forgiveness and reconcilement. 
In fact, Mr. Fox, who took to himself the benefit of 
this humane adage, had nothing to forgive: the en- 
mity, which for so many years had characterized the 
debates, was of his own creating : Lord North had 
never denounced or vituperated him ; he had much to 
forgive, much to cast into oblivion, before he could 
become the friend of Mr. Fox ; he had nothing in the 
way of amnesty to ask ; from him and from the public 
Mr. Fox had to require every thing. 

Such was the view taken of this important trans- 
action by parties who examined it from remote and 
from proximate positions. Nor had the efforts of 
ministers hitherto tended to conciliate opinions more 
favorable, or to create in the public a strong predilec- 
tion in their favour. Lord North could claim no po- 
pularity from the origin and conduct of the late war ; 
and Mr. Fox and the Rockingham party had no reason 
to expect the permanent attachment of the nation, 
from the tone and manner in which their opposition to 
it had been conducted. 

In other respects their proceedings had not been Rodney. 
satisfactory to the country. Their attacks on Rodney, 
from the moment his success appeared to revive the 
naval fame of Great Britain, drooping through pre- 
vious negligence and misconduct, the time and manner 
in which they had superseded him, operated greatly 
to the disadvantage of ministers ; nor was their position 
much ameliorated by Mr. Burke's niggardly and frigid 
declaration, that, if there was a bald spot on the head 
of Rodney, he was willing to cover it with laurels. 

In another transaction, connected with their own p^J' d 
professions of economy, they were not less conspicu- Bembridge. 
ously unfortunate. Two gentlemen, named Powell 
and Bembridge, had been employed in the Pay-office 
during the administration of Lord Holland, up to 1765, 
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Jan. 14. 



March 10. 



April 24. 

May 2. 
19th. 



and, on his lordship's decease, one of them, Mr. Powell, 
officiated as his executor. The noble lord had long 
been styled, in addresses to the throne, in public 
speeches, in pamphlets, and other forms of libel, the 
defaulter of unaccounted millions ; and this calumni- 
ous phrase, unfounded, or grossly exaggerated, became 
popular and almost proverbial. On the formation of 
the Shelburne administration, the accounts rendered 
by his lordship, from December 1764 to June 1765, 
were investigated by a Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil; Mr. Powell and Mr. Bembridge were examined 
before them, and, in consequence of the disclosures 
they were obliged to make, a case was submitted to 
the Attorney and Solicitor-general*, and, in pursuance 
of their opinion, criminal informations were filed j\ 
Without loss of time, Colonel Barre dismissed them 
from the office ; but Mr. Burke reinstated them. This 
proceeding, as might be expected, occasioned much 
animadversion in the House of Commons, where Lord 
Newenham moved for the production of the treasury 
minutes on the late investigation ; but afterward, un- 
derstanding that criminal proceedings had been insti- 
tuted, he proposed to discharge his own order. Several 
debates took place, in the course of which the re- 
appointment of those gentlemen was, with his charac- 
teristic warmth, vindicated by Mr. Burke, and by Mr. 
Fox, Mr. Sheridan, and some other members, who 
deprecated as cruel, a demand of papers which would 
send the accused parties to their trials with a strong 
prejudice against them, while, as the office was at pre- 
sent regulated, their remaining in it could produce no 
evil, as balances were no longer permitted to remain in 
the hands of the paymaster, but were paid into the 
Bank. On the other hand, Mr. Pitt, Sir Cecil Wray, 
Mr. Dundas, and Mr. Kenyon, treated as futile the 
notion that the production of papers could produce any 
prejudice ; and it was urged that, in restoring these 
two persons to offices from which they had been re- 
moved in consequence of such palpable misconduct, 



* Mr. Kenyon and Mr. Pepper Arden. f In Trinity Term, 1783. 
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and, after the opinion of the law officers of the crown, C lv P " 
the present paymaster evinced but little regard for ' 

decency toward the public. Had they been acquitted, 1 78& 
indeed, such a measure had been just and proper ; but, 
for the present, at least, their suspension ought to have 
been continued. 

Mr. Burke expatiated on the indispensable useful- 
ness of Messrs. Powell and Bembridgc in their office, 
where, without their aid, the public accounts could not 
possibly be adjusted ; considered them as unfortunate 
men, whom Providence had cast upon his protection ; 
declared that their restoration was an act entirely his 
own ; one in which he had not so much as consulted 
with any other minister ; and spoke, in animated and 
pathetic terms, of the impression made on his feelings 
by the acute misery displayed by one of them, Mr. 
Powell, at an interview with him : the sight of his grey 
hairs and the expression of his anguish had so affected ■ 
him, that he could not without difficulty attend his 
duty in Parliament; the poor man appeared nearly 
distracted, and he was almost afraid he would lose his 
senses. Lord Newenham's motion for discharging his 
order was carried, but the majority was not triumphant, 
or even flattering*. 

Soon was the prediction concerning Mr. Powell 27th. ' 
verified ; he violently terminated his own existence, 
and Mr. Burke, with Mr. Rigby and others, gave such July 18th. 
evidence as satisfied the coroner's jury of his insanity. 
The information against Mr. Bembridge was tried in 
the Court of King's Bench, and, although defended by 
men of the most prominent ability at the bar, he was 
found guilty. A motion in arrest of judgment or for 
a new trial was decided to his disadvantage, and he 
was sentenced to pay a fine of £2,650, and to be im- 
prisoned six months*)*. 

These were among the subjects which engaged and Opposition, 
exercised the public mind before the meeting of Par- 
liament, in which an extraordinary and ever-memo- 

* IGl to 137. 

t Howell's State Trials, vol. xxii. p. 1, contains the trial; and much of the 
information to which my attention has been directed is very ably and judicously 
collected in the explanatory pages. 

VOL. IV. D 
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CHA1 ' rable conflict was to take place. In the House of 

'__ _ Commons, ministers counted among their ranks the 

j 783. known and powerful names of Lord North, Mr. Fox, 
Mr. Burke, and Mr. Sheridan, with a copious list of 
Mr. Pitt. a \y\ e coadjutors. In the opposition were many indivi- 

duals of known honour and respected ability; but 
their great leader, he from whom their motions were to 
receive their impulse, and their proceedings their cha- 
racter, was Mr. Pitt. Although, in early youth, he was 
looked up to with general expectation, esteemed by 
the King, honoured by the people, unblemished in 
character, unassailed by personal or political reproach, 
revered by his friends, respected by his adversaries, he 
seemed to stand alone in the conflict of parliamentary 
hostility; his hand wielded the sword, his arm sus- 
tained the shield, which were to assail and to protect 
in the approaching contest. 
Notice in It was rightly foreseen that the affairs of India 

traLJjtions in would engage early attention, and much anxiety was 
India. f e it at the measures likely to be proposed. The dis- 

cussions concerning transactions in that country were, 
for several years, confined to the India House. The 
1777 treatment experienced by Lord Pigot first claimed the 
May 2ist. attention of Parliament, in consequence of a motion by 
Pigot° r Governor Johnstone, who, in a Committee of the 

whole House, proposed several resolutions, which, he 
said, would, if acceded to, be followed by a bill for 
better securing our settlements. The debate which 
ensued is remarkable only as it shewed the opinions of 
several eminent individuals, in office and in opposition. 
Mr. Benfield was unsparingly censured ; Lord Pigot 
was crowned with applause; the reparation made to 
him by the vote of the Company was deemed unsatis- 
factory, and even nugatory. Much of the treatment 
experienced by his lordship, abroad and here, was 
attributed to the intrigues and the incroaching in- 
fluence of the Nabob of Arcot; a suggestion which 
Lord North decried, as utterly void of foundation, the 
Nabob being a needy, miserable, ill-treated, dependent 
prince, without power, protection, or resources, and 
incapable of exercising influence, either by means of 
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terror or corruption. In answer to an observation that chap. 
the session was too far advanced to allow of com- 



mencing an inquiry so serious and extensive, Mr. Fox 1733. 
desired the House to remember, that in May they had 
voted away the liberties of America ; in May they had 
voted the Quebec establishment, so contrary to our 
own constitution. The chairman was directed to leave 
the chair, and the resolutions were lost*. 

In the three following sessions, the affairs of the p et iu nonth 
East India Company were introduced occasionally, for India Judica- 
commercial, but not political regulation. At length, a ,u " ' 
petition arrived from the Supreme Council at Cal- lrs , 
cutta, and from agents in London, on behalf of the ,st 1V1 ' 
British subjects in Bengal, Bahar, Orissa, and their 
dependencies, complaining of the mode in which jus- 
tice was administered ; it was ably supported by Ge- 
neral Smith, Mr. Bough ton Rous, and Mr. Burke; it [2thFeb 
was referred to a committee, and, their report having 
been received, a bill was brought in, and finally passed, 8lll Mav 
for altering, in some material particulars, the judicial 
administration. On considering the war in the Car- JuIv 
natic, Lord North obtained the appointment of a Com- Sem>t Com _ 
mittee of Secrecy to inquire into the causes, and into mittee. 
the present condition of the British possessions. In 30th April. 
the following session, a select Committee was formed, Scl '' ct Com " 

p ' ' mittee. 

on the motion of Mr. Dundas, for considering the 
administration of justice. The select Committee was nth April. 
principally composed of members adverse to Lord 
North: General Smith was chairman. In the secret 
Committee Mr. Dundas presided, and the members 
were all friends of the existing ministry. 

The labours of these two bodies are preserved in a Their reports. 
series of Reports, filling four large closely printed folio 
volumes, and the greatest praise is due to the Com- 
mittees for industry and perseveranco-j-. Their inquiry 

♦ See the Debate in Hansard's Parliamentary History, vol. xix. p. 273. 

t It is hardly necessary t<> say that these are the Reports so frequently 
quoted in preceding pages. The Reports of the Select Committee, besides those 
made on the 8th May. were eleven in number, the last being made on the 18th 
of November, 17 s *. The Committee of Secrecy presented six Reports; their 
last appearing on the 6th of March, 17s_'. Their labours were mentioned with 

approbation in the Kind's speeeh at the close ofthe session. 

D 2 
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Mr Francis 
much con- 
sulted. 



1781. 

20th Oct. 



was facilitated by the production of the written narra- 
tives and observations in which all transactions, since 
the formation of the new government, were comprised. 
They had also the benefit of personal information, and 
particularly from Mr. Francis, who could direct their 
attention to the point desired with unerring exactness, 
and who could, besides, impart or refer to oral testi- 
mony on every subject. 

From the communications of this gentleman, the 
reports of the committees received much of their 
colour ; Mr. Burke describes him as the man whose 
deep reach of thought, large legislative conceptions, 
and grand plans of policy, make the most shining 
part of the reports, from whence the committee had all 
learned their lessons, if they had learned any good ones ; 
he was the man, from whose materials those gentlemen, 
who had least acknowledged it, had spoken as from a 
brief. To estimate rightly these communications which 
are so profusely praised, it is necessary to consider the 
frame of mind and temper of the individual by whom 
they were imparted. Mr. Francis, when he considered 
himself in peril of speedy death, from his wound in 
the duel, is reported to have expressed his forgiveness 
of his antagonist*. He recovered, and with his health 
his former feelings seem to have returned ; he left 
Calcutta in disgust, and his disappointment and almost 
anger against the Directors was disclosed in a letter, 
which he afterward declared to have been written in a 
moment of resentment, but which he avowed to have 
been composed with deliberation and under an expec- 
tation that he should be called upon to substantiate 
the contentsj*. On his passage, he wrote again from 
St. Helena, regretting the delays which would impede 
his return, but proffering information of the highest 
importance^. 

He announced his arrival in London to the Court 
of Directors, and, on the same day, called at the houses 
of the chairman and deputy chairman; but, in the 



* Dr. Tomline's Life of Mr. Pitt, vol. ii. p. 100, 4to. 

f Second Report of the Select Committee ; Reports, vol. v. p. G57. 

I Same. 
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lapse of nearly a month, his applications produced c 'lv ' ' 
only a formal acknowledgment from the secretary to ' 

the Company that his letter was received, and a visit 1782. 
from the chairman, occasioned by a written message i3thNov. 
left for him by Mr. Francis. 

In consequence of this interview, he delivered at uth. 
the India house a letter, addressed to the chairman, 
complaining of the neglect he had experienced, as 
deliberate and intended, and claiming, unless he had 
failed in executing the duties of his station, to receive 
the usual approbation of the court. The answer of 
the secretary produced a sharp and angry reply, which 
terminated the correspondence*. This conduct was 
calculated to hurt the feelings of Mr. Francis, and it 
is difficult to believe that it was not so intended : how 
it could affect his interests is not so apparent ; but it is 
said that, " the doors of the India House being closed 
" against him, he forfeited all expectation of credit, 
" consequence, party, and following-]- : " It is, however, 
certain, that with a mind inflamed by the recollection 
of his long and unsuccessful struggles abroad, and his 
supposed unworthy treatment at home, he lent his aid 
to that committee which his exact local and chronolo- 
gical information enabled to instruct and to guide. 

The lleports of the Select Committee having been 1782. 
referred to a committee of the whole house, Mr. Dundas ^ ri1 J^ (1 iUlli 
moved a long series of criminatory resolutions, and Proceedings 
obtained leave to bring in a bill of pains and penalties Thomas Rum. 
against Sir Thomas ltumbold and Mr. Perring, and bold, Mr. Per- 
for discovering their estate and effects, and those Eufah'impey. 
of Mr. Whitehill ; it proceeded languidly through 
Parliament, members shewing a great disinclination 
to attend during its progress; and, at last, an injunction 
was voted prohibiting their departure from the kingdom 
while the inquiry was pending. In the following year, 1783 
a new bill was brought in, and, when the session had 
nearly elapsed, a motion was made that the proceedings June 2nd. 

* Second Report of Select Committee; Reports, vol. v. p. 394, and Appen- 
dix 6, p. 435. 

f- The very word of Mr. Burke's speech on Mr. Fox's Bast India Bill; 
Works, vol iv. p. L01 
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C ^ P - should not be discontinued by the prorogation or dis- 

' solution of Parliament. The inquiry, however, died 

1782. away, and nothing effectual was accomplished. Mo- 
3rd May. tions were carried for the recall of Sir Elijah Impey, 

and also for that of Mr. Hastings and Mr. Hornby. 
In their reports, the committees freely and largely 
Mr. Dundas censured the conduct of the Company ; and Mr. Dundas 
obtains leave obtained leave to brine in a bill for better regulating 

to bring in an ° . i • -i 

India Bin. the government of India. The speech with which he 

1783. pressed his motion is in many respects remarkable. 
April uth. rp^ G ovemor _g enera i was to be invested with ampli- 
fied powers ; he was, at his discretion, and on his re- 
sponsibility, allowed to act even against the will and 
opinion of the council ; a privilege which was not ex- 
tended to governors in the inferior presidencies. The 
territorial system was to be totally changed, the Rajah 
of Tanjore and the Nabob of Arcot were to be objects 
of especial care. For Mr. Hastings, was to be substi- 
tuted a person of high rank and birth, whose pledge 
for good conduct should be, not only his own personal 
honour, but also that of his ancestors ; a person who 
could by his profession add to the character of gover- 
nor, that of Commander-in-chief; uniting with integrity 
and high military reputation, skill, valour, and eco- 
nomy ; a person who had no broken fortune to amend, 
no avarice to gratify, no beggarly mushroom kindred 
to provide for, no crew of hungry followers gaping to 
be gorged. The nobleman he alluded to was Lord 
Cornwallis. In concluding, the Lord Advocate spoke 
of the late peace with the Mahrattas, and treated their 
union with Hyder Ally as a monstrous coalition ; and, 
unless ministers had a predilection for coalition-mon- 
gers, he trusted they would prefer a man of honour 
and honesty to supreme command, before a man who 
had joined or countenanced a government that had 
made so curious a display of skill in match-making. 

Debate. Governor Johnstone strenuously defended the 

character and conduct of Mr. Hastings. Mr. Burke, 
regretting that at any time he should be obliged to 
differ in opinion from the learned Lord- Advocate, de- 
clared himself sufficiently plebeian to think that the 
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high post of honour might as well be filled by a man C11 ^ I> - 
of middling rank in life. Mr. Fox combated Mr. ' 

Dundas's arguments, and expressed astonishment that 1783. 
the junction between Lord North and himself should 
be compared to that of Hyder Ally and the Mahrattas. 

Perhaps it was owing to the advanced period of 
the session that no bill was brought in; but the dc- „nit. 
bate displays the views already entertained. The 
attack on ministers was made by means of a popular 
watchword ; the earnest commendation of Lord Corn- 
wallis was probably an attempt to gain public favour 
and pave the way to power, by contrasting strongly 
the character and pretensions of that nobleman with 
those of Mr. Francis, who was supposed to enjoy the 
predilection of ministers, and to be the man of middle 
rank alluded to by Mr. Burke. That Mr. Hastings 
would be unsparingly attacked was quite obvious ; in- 
deed, the committees, in their reports, had shewn no 
forbearance toward him : they had not only censured 
the acts of his government with rigorous severity, but 
had, on some occasions, descended even to criticism, 
or sneer at phrases in his dispatches or narratives*. 

The East India Company, too, could not but feel 
that their condition must be materially changed, even 
if their chartered character were permitted to be re- 
tained. They had not, however, omitted, during the 
war, to perform some acts which must give them 
popularity ; particularly when the alarm of the nation, 177 ,, 
with respect to naval defence, was at the highest ; they 
had raised six thousand seamen, and built and equip- 
ped, for the public service, three ships of seventy-four 
guns at their own cost-|\ 

The meeting of Parliament was rendered memo- jS *;- 1111 ';- 

-n TT . i •■ Meeting ot 

Fable by the appearance of his Iloyal Highness the Parliament 
Prince of Wales, who, having attained his majority J, The Prince 

* See, for example, the Eleventh Report of the Select Committee ; Reports, 
vol. vi. p. 580 to 583; and the Reports in many other places. 

t Macphcrson's Annals of Commerce, vol. iii. p. 6 12. 

X After this period, the [lumber of bis Majestj a children received no aug- 
mentation ; therefore, beside those formerly mentioned (sec chapter 15, vol. i. p. 
3.H6), the royal offspring ut this period were Elizabeth, afterward Landgravine of 
Hesse Ilombourg, born 22nd May, 1 7 7< > : Ernes* Augustus, now Duke of Cumber- 
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Address in 
the Lords. 



Iu the Com- 
mons, moved 
by (he Karl 
of Upper 
Ossory. 



Seconded by- 
Sir Francis 
Basset. 



presented himself in state in the House of Lords, to 
take the customary oaths, and to assume his seat as 
Duke of Cornwall. 

The King, in his speech, announced the conclusion 
of definitive treaties of peace, and hoped that all the 
contracting powers would endeavour, with him, to 
keep the calamities of war at a great distance. " The 
" situation of the East India Company," he said, " will 
" require the utmost exertion of your wisdom to 
" maintain and improve the valuable advantages de- 
" rived from our Indian possessions, and to promote 
" and secure the happiness of the native inhabitants." 
His Majesty also noticed the dangerous frauds and 
alarming outrages which had prevented the increase of 
the revenue ; and, in conclusion, recommended mo- 
deration in debate. 

In the upper House, the address was moved by 
the Earl of Scarborough, and seconded by Lord Hamp- 
den. There was no division, nor any regular opposi- 
tion. Earl Temple alone made some animadversions 
on the state of public affairs, and particularly on the 
delay in completing the definitive treaty with Holland, 
but proposed no amendment. 

The Earl of Upper Ossory, in moving the address 
in the House of Commons, took occasion to speak of 
our possessions in India, which, he said, were now be- 
come the brightest and most valuable gem in the 
British diadem ; and, consequently, ought to be ob- 
jects of the greatest care. The acquisition of such 
dominions by a company of merchants was an event 
unparalleled, and the wisdom of Parliament should be 
exerted in securing conquests which would afford such 
resources to the country. 

Sir Francis Basset, who seconded the motion, ad- 
verted also to our possessions in India ; to the enter- 
prizes of contraband traders, who, during the war, had 



land and King of Hanover, born 5th June, 1771 ; Augustus Frederick, now 
Duke of Sussex, born 27th January, 1773; Adolphus Frederick, now Duke 
of Cambridge, born 24th February, 1774 ; the Princess Mary, born 15th April, 
177C, and married to the Duke of Gloucester; the Princess Sophia, born 3rd 
November, 1777 ; and the Princess Amelia, born 7th August, 1783. There had 
also been two princes, named Oelavius and Alfred, but they were dead. 
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conveyed intelligence to the enemy ; and, after noticing CH 4 P - 
our calamities and expenses, rejoiced that at last we had 



got into the haven of peace ; "post tot naufragia portum." 1783. 
Sir Joseph Mawbey, availing himself of this quota- c ?^ rv * tion ? 

.-. .£ J , ° ,. . , T'i of tair Joseph 

tion, said, it portion meant the coalition, he could not Maubey. 
thank his Majesty on that account, for he detested the 
coalition. He expected no good from an administra- 
tion, one part of which, during a government of twelve 
years, had occasioned all the danger, disgrace, and 
difficulty which were now felt and acknowledged. 

In this mode of attack the honourable Baronet was sir. rut. 
not imitated by Mr. Pitt, who, in giving his hearty 
assent to the motion, said there was not one exception- 
able expression either in the speech or the address. 
He must approve the treaties ; but it was singular that 
the House should now be called upon to express their 
thanks for signing them, although they were in sub- 
stance the same with those preliminary articles for 
which, in the last session, thanks had been refused. 
England, he said, could never recover her situation 
among the nations of Europe, unless her ministers, by 
rigid economy, should make her revenue at least equal 
to her expenditure, or even create a redundancy, which 
would extinguish some part of the national debt, and 
so furnish means of carrying on with vigour any future 
contest. He recommended candid and authoritative 
statements on these heads, as the means of inducing 
the people cheerfully to bear new burthens necessary 
for the support of public credit. He regretted that a 
commercial treaty with America had not been accom- 
plished, and declared that, if proper measures were 
proposed, he would not, by an ignoble opposition, en- 
deavour to defeat, but would give them his best sup- 
port. 

Mr. Fox, heartily thanking Mr. Pitt for his last Mr. Fox. 
expressions, expressed his great satisfaction at finding 
that both the speech and address appeared unexcep- 
tionable. By the preliminary treaty, he observed, the 
faith of the nation was pledged ; so that the definitive 
treaty became matter, not of choice, but necessity. 
To the want of explicit declarations in the preliminary 
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C lv P treaty he imputed the disappointment of commercial 
' arrangements with America ; and the impediments in 
1783. measures relating to India had arisen through the 
differences of opinion between the Directors and the 
Proprietors respecting the recall of Mr. Hastings. 
He also professed satisfaction at the language of Mr. 
Pitt, respecting economy and explicit statements to 
the public. To make a strong government, the dread 
of unpopularity must be surmounted ; and the ministry 
who flinched from their duty on so narrow-minded a 
principle would not deserve support. He hoped that 
the spirit of dissension was, at length, to give way to 
the necessities of the state, and that personal animosi- 
ties would be suspended, at least till the deliverance of 
the country was accomplished. 
ramed 8 For the day, the wish of Mr. Fox was realized ; 

unanimously, the motion was carried without a dissentient voice ; 
but this momentary calm was a prelude to one of the 
most stormy sessions and one of the most extraordi- 
Mr. Fox moves nai T conflicts recorded in history. 
tobrhiRinbiiis In a week after this discussion, Mr. Fox moved 
ment ofthe m " f° r l eave to bring in a bill for vesting the affairs of the 
indies East India Company in the hands of certain commis- 

17th' Nov.'' ' sioners, and one for the better government of the tcrri- 
18th. torial possessions in India. The statutes of the thir- 

teenth and twentieth of the King's reign, and certain 
resolutions passed in the last session* having been 
i lis plan. read, the Right Honourable Secretary introduced his 
motion by a long and eloquent speech. The measure, 
he said, was not of choice, but of necessity ; it was no 
idle speculation on his part, the business forced itself 
upon him and upon the nation ; and, even if he would, 
he could not avoid or defer the discussion. The 
wretched financial condition of the Company, and the 
feebleness of their government, led to inconsistency at 
home, and, abroad, to disobedience and contempt of 
their commands. As a proof of their insolvency, he 
stated that they owed eleven million two hundred 
thousand pounds, while their stock in hand did not 
much exceed three millions; and, to shew that their 

* Namely, on the 29th of April, and 10th of May, 1782. 
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orders were not obeyed, he referred to many instances G ?£ p ' 
in the reports, particularly in the cases of Mr. Bristow ' 

and Mr. Fowke, the Rajah Cheyt Sing, and the 1783. 
Mahratta war. 

His plan was to establish a board of seven persons, 
invested with power to appoint and displace officers in 
India, and having control over the whole government 
of that country. Another body of eight persons, to be 
called assistants, were to have charge of the sales, out- 
fits, and other commercial concerns of the Company, 
subject to the control of the first seven. The Board 
was to be held in England, under the very eye of the 
Parliament, and their proceedings entered in books for 
the inspection of both Houses. For the present, Par- 
liament should name all the members of this Board ; 
but, after three or five years, or any time sufficient for 
experiment, the appointment should be in the Crown. 
The proprietors were not to nominate at first, but to 
fill up vacancies in the body of assistants. 

His second bill would alter the tenure of lands, 
prohibit presents, abolish monopolies, and effect other 
important regulations. He had intended to introduce 
clauses for the administration of justice in India, and 
for the trial at home of criminals offending there, but 
had not been able satisfactorily to arrange a plan. 

He begged that the bills might be discussed with- 
out reference to the merits or demerits of Mr. Hastings. 
He might be the most honest, upright, humane, and 
just of mankind, and yet the bills might be highly 
proper ; or he might be the most corrupt peculator and 
most cruel and unjust governor that ever cursed the 
plains of Hindostan, and yet the remedy proposed 
might be found inadequate. He earnestly deprecated 
the intervention of influence. Should that manifest it- 
self, future governors would expect it ; in that 
House peculators would be defended, and the plun- 
derers protected by those who shared in the spoil. 
The influence of the Crown had been deemed too 
great; but, in its most enormous and alarming state, 
it was nothing compared with the boundless patronage 
of the East India Government; if that were used to 
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chap. influence the House, the country was lost indeed, lost 

LV . . . n 

' beyond all hope or possibility of recovery. In conclu- 

1783.. sion, he said he had not intruded himself into this 
business officiously ; it was not a mean and interested 
expedient to fortify a party, or add to the influence of 
the Crown. It was a strong measure, because the pro- 
duction of it required a great resolution ; but consider- 
ing it, as he and his colleagues did, necessary to the 
salvation of the Company, and, with the Company, of 
the State, he had applied to it with the greatest 
earnestness, and brought it forward without the loss 
of a moment. He then moved for leave to bring in 
the bills he had described. 
Mr. rat. Mr. Fox having assured the House of Lord North's 

perfect accordance in the measures, Mr. Pitt adverted 
to a supposed imputation of indolence, of which, he 
said, Mr. Fox had never been accused, although it had 
formed a leading feature of that administration of 
which he had once been thought no great admirer. 
He seemed to desire a general amnesty for the coalition ; 
but it was much to be doubted that Parliament would 
grant it. He would not, at that time, offer any oppo- 
sition to the propriety, necessity, or principles, of the 
bills, but suspend his judgment until they were pre- 
sented. He complained, however, that such an extra- 
ordinary and alarming exertion of administrative pow- 
er should have been brought forward with no reason 
to justify it but necessity, the plea of every illegal ex- 
ertion, of every oppression, every usurpation, every in- 
fringement of human freedom; the argument of ty- 
rants, the creed of slaves. The necessity alleged was, 
that of destroying the corrupt influence of the Com- 
pany in both Houses of Parliament; but if govern- 
ment were to possess this source of influence and cor- 
ruption, the minister would virtually be the Governor 
of India ; he would have all the power and patronage 
which this bill professed to eradicate. It was right to 
give stability and permanency to the property of the 
natives ; but, while endeavouring to secure to the Gen- 
toos their natural rights, let the minister take care not 
to destroy the liberties of Englishmen. In his opinion, 
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the whole system was, on one side, absolute despotism ; c ^ p - 
on the other, gross corruption : he wished this bill not 



to pass without a call of the House. 1783. 

After some conversation, a call of the House was 
ordered. 

In two days afterwards, the first bill was read, and J^ , 1 , 1 ,"" ^' ul 1he 
a second reading moved for that day sennight. mg. 

Mr. Grcnvillc objected to so early a day. In a 2Ul l " 
business so momentous, the Christmas recess should in- s peec h f Mr. 
tervcne. The importance of the matter, the novelty Grenviiie. 
of the system, its alarming tendency, the injustice it 
was fraught with, the aim being no less than to erect a 
despotic system which might crush the free constitution 
of England, afforded every reason for throwing it en- 
tirely out of the House. It made an attack on the 
most solemn charters, confirmed by the sacred faith of 
Parliament ; broke through all ties which should bind 
man to man, and was inimical to national honour and 
the integrity of English legislation. A great commer- 
cial body, respected by all the powers of Europe, was 
to be annihilated ; a portion of the public, who, under 
the faith of Parliament and a chartered constitution, 
had vested their money, were to see the nature of their 
property changed ; for what ? to increase the influence 
of the Crown in the House of Commons ! The same 
reasoning which was used respecting the East India 
Company's charter would equally apply to that of 
the Bank and to every other. Having urged the in- 
decency, as well as impropriety, of hurrying on a mea- 
sure so important, when Parliament had assembled at 
an unusually early period, and members had not yet 
returned from the country, he read and commented on 
some protests signed on a former discussion, respecting 
the affairs of the Company, by the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham and other peers*, complaining of haste and 
precipitancy ; and observed, that its obvious and unde- 
niable effects would be to transfer the boundless patron- 
age of India to the Crown ; or, rather, to vest it, for 
five years, in the person of the minister and his adher- 

* December 28th. 1 7 T 2 ; June 10th, 1773; June 17th, 1773. 
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CI I IAP - cnts, whether in or out of power. What was this hut 
_______ to lift a right honourable gentleman into a situation 

1783. wholly unknown to our constitution 1 a situation from 
which he could not be driven or moved till he chose 
voluntarily to abdicate the dictatorship. He had in- 
deed talked of a term of years at the expiration of 
which the commission was to cease ; but he had too 
good an opinion of his talents, too high a sense of his 
spirit and daring ambition, to suppose that, having 
possessed himself of such inordinate power, he would 
ever consent to lay it down, and become an humble 
individual. To talk of Parliament nominating the 
commissioners, was to mock the understanding ; they 
would to all purposes be the nominees of ministers ; and 
their bold scheme for the increase of their own power 
by the increase of that of the Crown, was planned by 
the man whose voice had been loudest in the cry, that 
the influence of the Crown was excessive, big with 
danger, and ruinous to liberty. 

Mr. Fox. Mr. Fox did not enter into a detailed vindication of 

his measure, but turned against his opponents several 
expressions used by themselves in former debates. On 
the reference to the protests, he said that as the honour- 
able gentleman and his relation in the other House* 
were both able to speak for themselves, it would be 
quite as proper if they catered less for one another, 
and delivered, in their different situations, what better 
belonged to each respectively. He could see no good in 
deferring the consideration of the bill ; it must be sub- 
mitted to the other House ; and, as they did not know 
how long their lordships might chuse to detain it, no time 
should be lost. He considered the desire of delay only 
as a subterfuge to defeat the purposes of the bill ; and 
the motion for a call of the House was an effort of 
the same kind : the mover required it because he knew 
the members were not come. 

Mr. Pitt. Mr. Pitt, after ironically exposing some of these 

arguments, avowed his sincere wish that a bill, so big 
with ruin to the nation, might be checked in its pro- 

* Lord Temple. 
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gress. He had in vain endeavoured to define the chap 
reasons, or even the motives, that led to so new, so ' 

insolent, and so precipitate an attack on the rights and 77*3. 
liberties of mankind. He could discover only one, — 
that, by introducing the bill early, and hurrying it 
through the House, the mover might obtain the noble 
end of settling the ministers in unbounded and absolute 
power. He would not take the sense of the House on 
the question, but leave the infamy of the intrigue on 
the head of its conductors. 

Mr. Ardcn enlivened the debate by a sarcastic allu- M . , 

,."_.. Mr Anion. 

sion to the ministry and their intended commissioners, 
lie regarded Lord North as a king, and Mr. Fox as an 
emperor, the emperor of the east ! The seven com- 
missioners also might be considered as seven emperors, 
seven holy Roman emperors, tributary and subordinate 
to the emperor of the east. 

Mr. Burke, comparing himself to a physician, who, Mr. Burke, 
having sat by the bed-side for several years, knew the 
patient's habits and constitution, the force and tendency 
of the disorder, and the fit recipe, — while opposition, 
perfectly ignorant of each, exclaimed against the vio- 
lence of the medicine, — gave Mr. Wilbcrforce an oppor- Mr. wiiber- 
tunity of comparing the commissioners to seven phy- 
sicians and eight apothecaries, come to put the patient 
to death secundum artem. The motion was carried 
without a division, and the bill ordered to be printed*. 

When submitted to perusal, the bill caused an in- Substance of 
creased alarm. It recited that, by the disorders which 
prevailed in the management of our territorial posses- 
sions, revenues, and commerce, in the East Indies, the 
prosperity of the natives had been diminished, and our 
own valuable interests so materially impaired, that they 
would probably fall into utter ruin, if an immediate 
and fitting remedy were not provided ; and proceeded 
to enact that the existing government, and all the pow- 
ers and authorities of the Directors and Proprietors, or 

* In this debate, Mr. Anstruther, Mr. John Scott, and Mr. Erskino, made 
their first, or maiden, speeches. Mr. Anstruther attained a high station, and the 
othet two gentlemen the very highest honours in the profession of the law. 
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of any special, general, or other court, in the ordering 
and managing the said possessions, revenues, and com- 
merce, and all elections of Directors, should be discon- 
tinued. Commissioners, who of course were not named 
in the first draft of the bill, were to enter upon and 
possess themselves of all lands, tenements, houses, 
warehouses, and buildings, and to take into their pos- 
session all books, records, documents, charters, acts, 
instruments, letters, and other papers ; and also all 
ships and vessels, goods, money, securities for money, 
and other effects belonging to the Company, in trust 
and for the benefit of the proprietors. They were em- 
powered to remove, suspend, confirm, or restore, all 
persons from or to any office or station, civil or military, 
either in Great Britain or in India, whether appointed 
by act of Parliament or in any other manner. 

Against this bill petitions were presented from the 
general Court of Proprietors, complaining of the at- 
tempt to seize and dispose of their property without 
any charge of delinquency; and from the Court of 
Directors, reiterating the same complaints, and request- 
ing that, if there were any charge against them, it 
might be specifically preferred, and they heard in their 
defence. Mr. Fox took this opportunity of explaining 
that, when, on a former day, he said the Company owed 
eight millions, he did not mean that they were bank- 
rupts for, or owed that sum beyond what they were 
able to pay. Mr. Pitt declared that he, and he 
believed many others, had so understood ; and cautioned 
the House against receiving such insinuations, as he 
understood the Company were ready to prove that the 
right honourable gentleman had made gross and pal- 
pable omissions, in his statement of their affairs, to an 
enormous amount. 

On the following day, Mr. Fox brought in his 
second bill, which corresponded exactly with the out- 
line he had given, and enacted, in detail, the regula- 
tions proposed for the government of the Indian terri- 
tory. 

Previously to the second reading of the India bill, a 
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petition was presented from the Corporation of Lon- cl Ly P ' 
don, expressing- their alarm at the powers intended to _____ 
be given, and praying that the bill might not pass. L783. 

Mr. lions and Mr. Dallas were heard as counsel 
for the Proprietors, and Mr. Hardingc and Mr. Plumer 
for the Directors. The speeches of the first two, and 
the evidence they called, went to prove the solvency of 
the Company ; Mr. Hardingc and Mr. Plumer applied 
themselves more to the general principle of the mea- 
sure. 

When the learned gentlemen had retired, Mr. Fox Dell . lt( , on the 
moved that the bill should be committed. He ex- motion tocom- 
pected, he said, that violation of charters, despotism ,ml e "' ' 
and oppression, would be the topics relied on, but was Mr Pox 
surprised to find himself attacked on the side where he 
felt most strong, the embarrassed state of the Com- 
pany's affairs. He attempted, by a laborious investi- 
gation of their own accounts, to prove that they were 
insolvent; and referred even to the last Gazettes to 
shew that, in India, peace was not effectually restored, 
while the army had foregone all subordination, and 
the government had lost all proper authority. Could 
an effectual reform be made in the Company's affairs 
without touching their charter ? He denied that the 
influence of the Crown would be increased, and in- 
ferred, from a letter written by Mr. Hastings himself, 
that, not war, or casual calamity, but a total want of 
efficient government caused the disasters which the bill 
was intended to remove. 

Mr. Pitt considered that the bill was pressed on Mr. Pitt 
with a violent and indecent precipitancy. The exami- 
nation of accounts required some time. Mr. Fox had 
confessed several omissions in his former statement : 
omissions there were, omissions gross, palpable, and 
prodigious. The right honourable gentleman had un- 
dertaken to falsify the accounts rendered by the Com- 
pany to the enormous amount of twelve millions, and 
had run through them with a volubility that rendered 
comprehension difficult, and detection almost impos- 
sible. Mr. Pitt then entered into a revision of the credit 
side of the Company's statement, and observed that 

VOL. IV. E 
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Mr. Fox had blamed the temerity of the Company in 
producing their accounts in a state exceedingly falla- 
cious; and had asked what indignation and censure 
was due to those who had dared thus to trifle with 
truth, decency, and the dignity of the House] What, 
then, should be said of a minister who ventured to 
rise in his place and impose on the House a statement 
every way absurd and erroneous % He moved an ad- 
journment till the morrow only. 

In the debate which ensued, and which engaged 
the House till half-past four in the morning, the prin- 
ciple of the bill, the state of India and of the Com- 
pany, the motives of those who promoted and opposed 
it, their political consistency, their hopes, fears, expec- 
tations, and designs, with many other topics, were 
brought into discussion. The required delay, although 
so very moderate, was strenuously resisted ; Mr. Erskine, 
observing that it would be vain for the House to ad- 
journ until those gentlemen had informed themselves 
who seemed to set all information at defiance, asked 
Mr. Pitt whether, if he were allowed to efface all the 
figures in the account, and substitute any others, he 
would, as a man of honour, say that any possible state 
of the Company's affairs which he could form out of 
figures would bring him round to vote for the bill. If 
not, it was a palpable, self-evident plan of procrastina- 
tion, to desire time to know whether those observations 
on the accounts were true, which, whether true or 
false, he could not pretend to say would change any 
one of his ruling sentiments on the subject. 

The division, the first which had occurred on the 
bill, gave the minister a majority of one hundred and 
nine*. 

A discussion of equal length occurred on the ques- 
tion that the Speaker should leave the chair, and the 
House resolve itself into a committee. 

It was rendered memorable by one of those asto- 
nishing effusions of eloquence by which Mr. Burke 
has elevated the character of the British senate, and 
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adorned the pages of British literature. It is impos- c ^y P ' 
sible by any extract to give an adequate idea of this ' 

composition*, in which deep research, accurate inform- 17*3. 
ation, and enlarged general views and principles, are 
equally conspicuous*!*. 

" I am concerned," he said, li to perceive the spirit 
" and temper in which the debate has been pursued on 
"one side of the House. The declamation of the 
" gentlemen who oppose the bill has been abundant 
" and vehement ; but they have been reserved, and 
" even silent, about the fitness or unfitness of the plan to 
" attain the direct object it has in view. By some gentle- 
" men it is taken up (by way of exercise, I presume) 
" as a point of law, on a question of private property 
" and corporate franchise ; by others it is regarded 
" as the petty intrigue of a faction at court, and argued 
" merely as it tends to set this man a little higher, or 
" that a little lower in situation and power. All the 
" void has been filled up with invectives against coali- 
" tion, with allusions to the loss of America, with the 
" activity and inactivity of ministers. The total silence 
" of these gentlemen concerning the interest and well- 
" being of the people of India, and concerning the in- 
" terest which this nation has in the commerce and 
" revenues of that country, is a strong indication of the 
" value which they set upon these objects." 

The Charter under consideration could not, like 
Magna Charta, be denominated one of those rights 
which are to be held sacred, but merely as one to 
establish monopoly and create power. 

" I admit," he said, " to the East India Company 
" their claim to exclude their fellow-subjects from the 
" commerce of half the globe ; I admit their claim to 
" administer an annual territorial revenue of seven mil- 
" lions sterling ; to command an army of sixty thousand 
" men ; and to dispose of the lives and fortunes of thirty 

* See it at length, Burke's Works, 8vo, voL iv. p. 3; I lansard's Debates, 
vol. xxiii. p. 1312. 

t It is described by an author,— whose impartiality may be questioned, but 
w hose ability i" form n judgment cannot,— as a Bpeech which could admit of no 
i mp rovement, and required no amendment Dr. Parr: Preface to Bellendenus, 
Works, vol. iii. p. 157 ; Beloe's translation, p. 89. 

E 2 
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C lv P " " m iHi° ns °f their fellow creatures. But all political 

" power which is set over men, and all privilege claimed 

] 783. " or exercised in exclusion of them, being wholly arti- 
" ficial and a derogation from the natural equality of 
" mankind, ought to be exercised ultimately for their 
" benefit. Such grants, for the mere private benefit of 
" the holders, are, in the strictest sense, trusts ; and it is 
" of the very essence of every trust, to be rendered ac- 
" countable, and even totally to cease when it substan- 
k ' tially varies from the purposes for which alone it could 
" have a lawful existence." He then described accu- 
rately the extent and population of the British domi- 
nion, held either in the Company's name, or in the name 
of princes absolutely dependant upon them, as extending 
from the mountains that separate India from Tartary to 
Cape Comorin, that is, twenty degrees of latitude. Ben- 
gal, Bahar, and Orissa, with Benares (now unfortunately 
in their immediate possession) form a territory consider- 
ably larger than France. Oude, with its dependant 
provinces, is not a great deal less than England. The 
Carnatic, with Tanjore and the Circars, is considerably 
larger than England ; and the whole of the Company's 
dominions, comprehending Bombay and Salsette, 
amounts to two hundred and eighty-one thousand four 
hundred and twelve square miles ; a territory larger than 
any European dominion, Russia and Turkey excepted. 
The population he rated at thirty millions ; more than 
four times the number of persons in the island of 
Great Britain. Our interventions in the tenure of 
lands, and in authorities, had been mere sales. In 
Bengal, Surajah Dowlah was sold to Mir Jaffier, Mir 
Jaffier to Mir Cossim, and Mir Cossim to Mir Jaffier 
again. The succession to Mir Jaffier was sold to his 
eldest son ; another son of Mir Jaffier, Mobarech ul 
Dowlah was sold to his step-mother. The Mahratta 
empire was sold to Ragobah, and Ragobah was sold 
and delivered to the Peishwa of the Mahrattas. Both 
Ragobah and the Peishwa were offered to sale to the 
Rajah of Berar. Scindia, the chief of Malva, was 
offered to sale to the same Rajah, and the Subah of the 
Decan was sold to the great trader Mahomed Ali, 
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Nabob of Arcot. To him they also sold Hyder Ally c ^ p - 
and Mysore. They twice sold the kingdom of Tanjore. ' 

To the same Mahomed Ali they also sold at least twelve I78t. 
sovereign princes called polygars ; but, to keep things 
even, the territory of Tinnevelly, belonging to their 
Nabob, they would have sold to the Dutch; and to 
conclude the account of sales, their great customer, the 
Nabob of Arcot himself, and his lawful succession, had 
been sold to his second son Amir ul Omrah. 

He next adverted at great length to the breach of 
treaties and abuse of the right of war and peace, and 
was thus led to animadvert on the wealth acquired by 
these events, and the persons who gained it. " There 
" is nothing," he said, " in the boys we send to India, 
" worse than in the boys whom we are whipping at 
" school, or that we see trailing a pike or bending over 
" a desk at home. But as English youth in India 
" drink the intoxicating draught of authority and 
" dominion before their heads are able to bear it, and 
" as they are full-grown in fortune long before they 
" are ripe in principle, neither nature nor reason has 
" an opportunity of exerting itself for remedy of the 
" excesses of their premature power. Their prey 
k ' is lodged in England, and the cries of India are 
" given to seas and winds, to be blown about, in every 
" breaking up of the monsoon, over a remote and 
" unhearing ocean." 

The impassioned orator afterward reviewed the 
whole government of Mr. Hastings in glowing terms 
of censure, asking whether, with this map of misrule 
before them, they could, on any principle of pretended 
public faith, consent to leave the management of those 
countries in the Company's hands. He censured, with 
much asperity, their acts with respect to Mr. Hastings, 
Colonel Monson, General Clavcring, and particularly 
Mr. Francis ; accused them of habitual treachery in the 
use of reward and punishment, and of contempt of 
public opinion, and disregard of the orders of the House. 
" Even since the beginning of this session," lie said, 
" they have again made it a request to their favourite 
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" and your culprit, to keep his post, and thanked and ap- 
" plaudcd him, without calling for a paper to afford a 
" light on the transaction, or taking a moment's time to 
" consider, or even to understand, the articles of the 
" Mahratta peace. I therefore conclude," he said, " that 
" this body, being totally perverted from the purposes 
" of its institution, is utterly incorrigible, both in 
" conduct and constitution ; power ought to be taken out 
" of their hands, on the same principles on which have 
" been made all just changes and revolutions of govcrn- 
" ment since the beginning of the world. It has been 
" said, if you violate this charter, what security has the 
" charter of the Bank, or of London 1 I answer, in the 
'■ like case they have no security at all — no — no security 
" at all. If the Bank should, by mismanagement, fall 
" into a state similar to that of the East India Company, 
" or if the City of London had the means and will of 
" destroying an empire, and of cruelly oppressing and 
" tyrannizing over millions of men as good as them- 
" selves, the charter of the City should prove no sanc- 
" tion to such tyranny and oppression." 

Having answered many objections to the bill, and 
shewn the good effects to be expected from it, Mr. 
Burke, in his happiest manner, pronounced, at con- 
siderable length, an eulogy on the character of Mr. 
Fox ; and, in conclusion, said, " I have spoken what I 
think, and what I feel, of the mover of this bill. An 
honourable friend of mine, speaking of his merits, was 
charged with having made a studied panegyric: I don't 
know what his was ; mine, I am sure, is a studied pane- 
gyric, the fruit of much meditation, the result of the 
observation of nearly twenty years. For my own part, 
I am happy that I have lived to see this day ; I feel 
myself overpaid for the labours of eighteen years, 
when, at this late period, I am able to take my share, 
by one humble vote, in destroying a tyranny that exists 
to the disgrace of this nation, and the destruction of so 
large a part of the human species. 

At the conclusion of the debate, which was ex- 
tremely animated, and in which many members spoke, 
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although few new topics were introduced, the division c { i v 1 '" 
was comparatively more favourable to the minister ' 

than before ; it exceeded two to one*. 1783. 

In the committee, the first operation was to appoint 3rd Dec. 
the commissioners, as they had originally been termed ; CommiUec - 
but which denomination, on the motion of Mr. Fox, 
was changed to Directors. The first was the Earl 
Fitzwilliam, a nomination which, it was said, defied 
opposition ; but no objection was offered to any person 
namedf. It was proposed to give salaries to the Di- 
rectors from the public money ; but, as this would con- 
stitute a money-bill, Mr. Fox objected to it, because, 
on the slightest altercation by the Lords, the lower 
House must reject it ; but he allowed, out of the 
funds of the Company, a salary of five hundred pounds 
to each assistant Director, which, he said, would, in 
comparison with the present expense, effect a saving of 
three thousand pounds a-year. 

If the motion for a third reading produced little ^ th . Dc f- 
novelty in argument, there were yet some circum- 
stances worthy of notice. Two new opponents ap- 
peared ; Mr. Wilkes, who for the first time engaged 
in the discussion, termed the measure a swindling bill, 
made to obtain money under false pretences ; and Mr. 
Flood, who, for the first time, entered the House, and 
whose maiden speech gave birth to some humorous 
observations by Mr. Courtenay. Some peculiar ex- 
pressions in this and former debates deserve notice, 
cither as characteristic in themselves, or as leading to 
subsequent attacks or pleasantries. The Attorney-ge- 
neral, Mr. Lee, urged the folly of talking of the sacred- 
ness of chartered rights, when so great an object 
depended upon their violation. What was a charter ; 
a skin of parchment with a piece of wax dangling at 

* 217 to 103. 

t Thfi principal Directors were Earl Fitzwilliam, the Right Honourable Fre- 
derick Montague, Lord Lewisham, the Honourable George Augustus North* Sii 
Gilbert Elliot, Henry Fletcher, and Robert Gregory, Esquires. The assistant 
Directors were Thomas Cheap, George Canning, John Harrison, Richard Hall, 
.(dim Mitchie, Stephen Lushington, .l<>!ui Smith, George Tatem, and Jacob Wil- 
kinson, Esquires; from which list the names of Stephen Lushington and Jacob 
Wilkinson were, at their own desire, expunged, and those of Joseph Sparks and 
.'ames Moffatl substituted. 
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C ^ P - the end of it, compared to the happiness of thirty mil- 
' lions of subjects, and the preservation of a mighty 
1783. empire? This phrase, separated from its accompani- 
ments and circumstances, was, according to the cus- 
tom of party, often cited to the disadvantage of the 
truly honest and worthy individual who uttered it. 
The coalition, in this, as in preceding debates, pro- 
duced many vituperative and some pleasant remarks. 
Mr. Powys said that the bill, although introduced by 
Mr. Fox, was the old system of prerogative revived : 
it was in the true spirit of Lord North's administration ; 
" its voice was the voice of Jacob, but its hands were 
" the hands of Esau." Mr. Martin wished to see a 
starling perched on the right elbow of the Speaker's 
chair, which, whenever a pernicious measure, like that 
under consideration, was brought forward, should re- 
peat incessantly to the treasury-bench, disgraceful, 
shameless coalition*. Mr. John Scott compared the 
new power to be created to the Beast in the Revela- 
tions, with seven heads and ten horns ; but Mr. Sheri- 
dan, by another quotation from the same book, com- 
pared it to the seven Angels clothed all in white. 

Bin passes the ^ ie divi^ 011 was again more than two to one in 

lower House, favour of ministersf . 

In full triumph, and attended by a great number 

ReacUn 'the °f members of the lower House, Mr. Fox carried his 

Lords. bill up to the Lords, where it was read, and ordered 

to be read a second time and printed ; but here all 
triumph ended: far different was its reception from 
that which it had obtained in the Commons. 

Earl Temple ^ ai 'l r ^ em pl e seized the earliest moment solemnly 

to protest against so infamous a bill ; it was a stretch 
of power truly alarming, and went near to seize upon 
the most inestimable part of the constitution, our 
chartered rights. It was the duty of the House not to 
be satisfied with the partial selection of papers now on 
the table ; and he asked the Duke of Portland whether 
ministers wo"uld object to a motion for more papers. 

* For a descriptive account of this debate, see Wraxall's Memoirs of his own 
Times, vol. ii. p. 430. 
t 208 to 102. 
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The Duke answered that he thought the papers suffi- c ?y P ' 
cient ; but should it appear that others were necessary, "* 

they should be brought forward. 1783. 

In this debate, the opponents of the bill were the Debate. 
Duke of Richmond, Earl Temple, and Lord Thurlow ; 
its defenders, the Duke of Portland, Earl of Carlisle, 
Lord Viscount Townshend, and Lord Loughborough. 

In language, fully as strong as that which had 
been used in the House of Commons, the bill was 
termed an atrocious violation of private property, an 
injury which cut every Englishman to the bone, a 
direct and daring attack upon the constitution, and a 
subversion of the first principles of government. To 
these observations were opposed assertions that it was 
impossible to regulate the Company's affairs without 
an infringement of their charter ; — something must be 
done. In England, the Company owed above a mil- 
lion to government, and bills had been drawn from 
India to a great amount. Abroad, the Company's 
settlements exhibited appalling scenes of desolation and 
distress ! a Prince driven from his palace, his treasures 
seized, and himself a fugitive ; fertile provinces had 
been laid waste ; wars unnecessarily waged, and even 
the peace with the Mahrattas led to a new war for the 
conquest and partition of Tippoo Saib's dominions. 
Invasions of charters were not without precedent. 
Even in the case of the East India Company, the pro- 
prietors of five hundred pounds in stock had been dis- 
franchised, while large proprietors had acquired a 
double vote ; but, in fact, their charter extended only 
to a monopoly of the trade, which was not to be taken 
from them, nor were they deprived of any other power, 
except that of committing such horrid ravages and 
massacres. 

On the other side, the ruin of the Company was 
ascribed to the interference of Government. They 
had supported themselves with credit, enlarged their 
settlement, and raised their stock to three hundred 
per cent., when Government interfered and had 
brought them to the brink of ruin. 

The present Bill, it was said, did not tend to in- 
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crease the influence of the Crown, but to set up a 
power in the kingdom which might be used in opposi- 
tion to the Crown, and to the destruction of liberty. 
The King would, in fact, take the diadem from his own 
head, and place it on that of Mr. Fox ; and for the 
extent of power which would be acquired, reference 
was made to the Ninth Report of the Select Committee, 
which shewed " the East India Company in possession 
" of a vast empire, with boundless patronage, civil, 
" military, marine, commercial and financial, in every 
" department of which fortunes had been made which 
" could be acquired no where else ; and all this was to 
" be thrown into the hands of the minister of the pre- 
" sent day." 

In support of the demand for papers*, it was said 
that their lordships would never sanction the bill with- 
out full proof of actual necessity. They ought to 
require, and examine with attention, every kind of evi- 
dence, and not be confined to Reports from a Com- 
mittee, to which Lord Thurlow said he would pay as 
much attention as he would to the adventures of Ro- 
binson Crusoe. A petition was presented from the 
East India Company, on which they were allowed to 
be heard by counsel ; but to the reception of the bill 
itself no resistance was offered. 

A petition from the City of London was also pre- 
sented ; but, before it was read, the Earl of Abingdon 
attacked the bill and its promoters with great asperity. 
The propositions it contained, he said, were ten times 
more violent, more daring, more enterprising, than that 
which had brought Charles the First to the block. 
Mr. Fox was not the minister of the people, but of a 
corrupt majority of the House of Commons. In an- 
other part of his speech he said, Charles James Fox 
could now attempt what those tyrants Charles Stuart 
and James Stuart could not perform. 

He was, at this passage, called to order by the Earl 
of Derby, and his motion that the Judges should be sum- 
moned to give their opinions on four queries which he 



* Some papers had already been presented to the House; .see Lords' Jour- 
nals vol. xxxvii. pp. 9, 13, 15, 17. 
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proposed to submit to them, was unsupported, and c ^ p - 
negatived apparently without a division*. ' 

Objections were made to the language of the peti- 1783. 
tion ; but the Duke of Richmond justified it by prece- The Petition, 
dents, and, amongst others, a famous protest still on 
the journals f. Counsel then appeared in support of 

* Journals. 

t The protest in question, and another on the same bill, have already been 
alluded to; and as the force of the arguments deduced from them is much in- 
creased In their having been sighed, among other peers, by the Duke of Portland, 
the head of the administration, the late Marquis of Rockingham, and Earl Fitz- 
william, the inheritor of his estates, the successor to his political pre-eminence, 
and the first, commissioner named in the bill, it may be lit to record a few ex- 
tracts. The Lords protested, among other reasons : — Because a bill, evidently 
taking away, without consent or compensation, several rights and privileges 
enjoyed by a great corporate body, purchased for a valuable consideration, and 
confirmed by the most solemn sanctions of Parliamentary faith, can be justified 
only by such delinquency as incurs a forfeiture of those rights, or by such evident 
atul urgent necessity as admits of no method, consistent with the charter of the 
Company, for the immediate preservation of those objects lor which the Corpo- 
ration was formed. Because, the House of Commons having appointed Com- 
mittees to examine into the state and condition of the East India Company, and 
from them received several Reports previous to the bringing in this bill, a previ- 
ous course id' the same kind is equally necessary in this House ; nor is it enough 
for Lords to be informed, from common conversation, that other men have done 
their duty, as a reason for neglecting ours. Because the bill was not only a high 
and dangerous violation of the yet unquestioned charters of the Company, but a 
total subversion of all the principles of the law and constitution. Because the 
election of executive officers in Parliament is plainly unconstitutional, and an ex- 
ample of the mast pernicious kind, productive of intrigue and faction, and calcu- 
lated for exten line a corrupt influence in the Crown, It frees ministers from 
responsibility, whilst it leaves them all the effect of patronage. It defeats the wise 
design of the constitution, which placed the nomination of all officers either imme- 
diately or derivatively in the Crown, whilst it committed the check upon impro- 
per nominations to Parliament. But this bill, by confounding those powers 
which the constitution meant to keep separate, destroyed this control, along with 
every wise provision of the laws to prevent abuses, either in the nomination to, or 
exercise of, office. Because, the clause of tin's bill which deprives of all share in 
the management of their men property all proprietors not /'assessed of £1,000 
capital stock, disfranchising, without the assignment of any delinquency or abuse, 
no less than ticelv hundred and forty-six persons, legally qualified, is an heinous 
act of injustice, oppression, and absurdity, and a gross perversion of the high 
powers entrusted to the legislature. Because, the great principle upon which the 
bill has been supported will , not <mly in this but in all other cases, Justify even/ 
infringement of the national faith, and render Parliamentary sanctum the worst 

of ail securities. We never can admit that a mere speculation of political im- 
provement can justify Parliament in taking away rig/its which it has expressly 
covenanted to preserve, especially when it has received a valuable consideration for 
the franchises so stipulated. Nor are grants of Parliament, under these circum- 
stances, to be considered as gratuitous donations, resumable merely at the pleasure 
of the giver, but mutters of binding contract, forfeitable only an such delinquency 
io- necessity ax is implied m the nature of every other bargain. In this situation, 
the Protesters concluded, We feel the honour of the Peerage tarnished and its 
dignity degraded, if the provisions and precedent of this bill should render the 
public faith of Great Britain of no estimation, the franchises, rights, and properties 
of Englishmen precarious, and the Peerage distinguishable only by a more than 
common measure of indolence and servility ; if the boundless fund of corruption 
furnished by this bill to the servants of the Crown should efface everj ideaoi 
honour, public spirit, and independence from every rank of people. After 
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the Company's petition ; and the leader, Mr. Rons, was 
heard, with evidence, for the space, it is said, of seven 
hours; at the expiration of which an adjournment was 
prayed for, as some of the witnesses were not present. 
The division, the first which had occurred during the 
session, was ominous ; the ministers were in a minority 
of eight*. On the following day the evidence closed, 
and the other counsel addressed the House|. 

On the motion to commit the bill, a long debate 
took place ; the topics of unconstitutional influence, 
violation of charters, bankruptcy of the Company, in- 
efficiency of their government, and malversation of Mr. 
Hastings, were all discussed at great length, with un- 
diminished zeal, but no novelty. The defenders of the 
measure complained, in a manner which shewed abated 
confidence, of the pains which, with too much success, 
had been taken to create prejudice against it; while 
several lords on the opposite side declared that, unin- 
vited and unsolicited, struck only with the faults which 
were exhibited by a perusal of the bill, they had felt it 
a duty to oppose its further progress. On a division, 
the bill was rejected by a majority of nineteen^;. 

Such was the fate of this extraordinary measure, 



struggling vainly against these evils, we have nothing left but the satisfaction of 
recording our names to posterity, as those who resisted the whole of this iniquitous 
system; as men who had no share in betraying to blind prejudices or sordid in- 
terest every thing that has hitherto been held sacred in this country. — The pas- 
sages in Italics are adopted verbatim, and form almost the whole matter of the 
City's petition. See Debates, vol. xxiv. p. 144. 

* Contents 69, Proxies 18— 87. Non-contents 57, Proxies 22—79. 

t Mr. Hardinge alluded, in these terms, to the expression of the Attorney- 
general, already noticed, " As to the libel, for such it is, which intimates ' that a 
'' ' Charter has been called a parchment with a seal dangling at the bottom of it,' 
" what would I have given that it had been so called in the House of Commons; 
" because there, a high character of independence and political as well as personal 
' ' honour have seated the Whig Attorney-general of the day, who would have 
" crushed the levity of that flippant expression with all the weight of his elo- 
" quence and public spirit." 

% The principal speakers for the commitment of the bill were the Duke of 
Manchester, Earls Carlisle, Fitzwilliam, Sandwich, and Derby, and Lord Raw- 
don. Against it, the Duke of Richmond, Earls Gower, Coventry, and Radnor, 
Lords Walsingham, Camden, King, and Gage, and the Bishop of Salisbury. The 
numbers, on the division, were, contents, 57, proxies, 19,76; non-contents, 75, 
proxies, 20, 95. It was observed that Lord Stormont, President of the Council, 
and Lord Manstield, Speaker of the House of Lords, who had, on the 15th, voted 
against the adjournment, now voted against the commitment of the bill, although 
they took no part in either debate. It was generally understood that these two 
Lords had, from the first, declared themselves adverse to it. See Tomline's Life 
of Pitt, vol. i. p. 107. 
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and, prabably, it occasioned no great surprise, although c Vy 1 *' 
it occasioned much irritation and anger. Mr. Fox, ' 



when he introduced the bill, said, he was placing him- 1783. 
self in a state of much responsibility, and incurring great 
risk. lie described the proceedings of the opposition 
as a double game, in which they were endeavouring to 
injure him through two channels at the same time ; 
through a certain great quarter, and through the peo- 
ple* ; and Mr. Erskine concluded a panegyric on Mr. 
Fox in these words : " Let my right honourable friend 
" go on with firmness, and risk his office at every step, 
" and I will combat at his side, at the hazard of every 
" prospect of ambition. Let him rely on his own 
" manly, superior understanding, and the integrity of 
" his heart, and I will stand for ever by him, or be 
" ready to sink with him." 

While the bill was pending, rumours were circu- interference of 
lated that the King had expressed a strong repugnance tlK ' King - 
to it, and had said to Earl Temple that he should con- 
sider those who supported it, not only not as his friends, 
but as his enemies; and that, upon his full authority, 
the Noble Earl might express this sentiment in terms 
still stronger, and more to the purpose, if he could 
supply them. Such was the shape which the rumour 
ultimately assumed ; but, at first, it was vague, indirect, 
and complicated : it was mentioned to the House of 15th( mcn _ 
Lords by the Duke of Portland, in the debate on the t' ,jni ' ,; 
adjournment. The Duke of Richmond read, from a Lords 
newspaper, an involved series of rumours supposed to 
be in circulation respecting the King's conduct to his 
ministers, and his communication with Earl Temple, 
all which the writer, adding his own reasons, pretended 
to contradict, from the best authority. Were these, 
his Grace asked, the reports which the Duke of Port- 
land intended to investigate'? He would inform his 
Grace, if he did not already know it, who was the 
author of them ; it was some hireling fellow, equally 
undeserving of his Grace's patronage and their Lord- 
ships' notice. Earl Temple acknowledged that his 

* December 1st. Debates, vol. xxiii. p. 11*27. 
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House of 
Commons. 



17th. 



Debate. 



Majesty had recently honoured him with a conference; 
it was a matter which he neither wished to deny or 
conceal. It was his privilege, as an hereditary coun- 
sellor, to advise the Crown ; what particular advice he 
had given, he would not then disclose; but it was 
unfriendly to the principle and object of the Bill. If 
these were the rumours to which the noble Duke al- 
luded, he gloried in being the cause of them. 

At the time of this discussion, the House of Com- 
mons had adjourned for two days, in consequence of a 
death in the Speaker's family ; but, immediately on its 
re-assembling, and, while the India Bill was under- 
going its final investigation in the other House, Mr. 
Baker adverted to the report of a conversation between 
a great personage and a noble lord, which had for its 
object to create an influence adverse to the bill. An 
assertion that the King was an enemy to any particular 
measure under consideration, could only tend to pre- 
vent persons from voting according to their judgment, 
and to influence their votes solely by their hopes or 
fears. He, therefore, moved a declaration, that to re- 
port any opinion of his Majesty, on any proceeding 
depending in Parliament, with a view to influence the 
votes of the members, is a high crime and misde- 
meanor; and for a Committee on the state of the 
nation. 

Earl Nugent, Mr. Pitt, and Lord Mahon, combated 
the first resolution, on the grounds that it tended to 
annihilate sovereignty, and to create discord between 
the two Houses ; that it had neither foundation nor 
object ; contained no specific charge ; was directed to 
no decisive issue; and was founded on no positive 
facts, either proved or stated. It was below the dignity 
of Parliament to notice fugitive newspaper reports, and 
Mr. Pitt moved the order of the day. 

Lord North and Mr. Grenville having each made a 
short speech, the former, with his usual candour, deny- 
ing the existence of any secret influence while he was 
in office, Mr. Fox declared he never before felt so 
much anxiety, never addressed the House under such 
a pressure of impending mischief, never trembled so 
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much for public liberty. This rumour had been Cl \^' 
treated with unbecoming levity. It was not a mere 



newspaper report or verbal surmise, but something 1783. 
much stronger and more serious: a written record 
would be produced. This letter (and the right 
honourable member produced one from which he 
read the supposed communication above stated) — this 
letter is not to be put in the balance with the lie of 
the day. In terms of passionate declamation he de- 
plored the condition of 1 'arliamcnt, robbed of its rights 
with a menace of immediate destruction before it. He 
spoke with bitter scorn of the majority by which the 
bill was likely to be lost; a majority of bed-chamber 
lords. A secret influence, he said, prevailed not only 
in this instance, but during the whole reign, and he 
pretty plainly indicated Mr. Jenkinson as its present 
agent. In conclusion, he contrasted his own public 
conduct with that of Mr. Pitt : " The people of En- 
" gland," he said, " have made me what I am. At their 
" instance I have been called to a station in their ser- 
" vice, and perhaps it would not be treating them 
M well hastily to abandon the post to which they have 
" generously raised me." The honourable gentleman, 
he said, was grasping at place on very different 
grounds. He was not called to it by, but in defiance 
of, a majority of that House, and stood forth the advo- 
cate of the secret influence, and a candidate for its 
benefits. 

Mr. Jenkinson denied ever having given advice to 
his sovereign unbecoming his character and station. 
Mr. Cirenville said, he had taken down the words cited 
in the debate, and shewn them to Earl Temple, who 
distinctly denied having used them. But Mr. Eox 
replied, that such a denial could be of no avail, unless 
the noble lord would declare what the precise words 
Mere. Would he venture to say, or would any man 
say for him, that he had not used words calculated to 
influence the minds of men by means of the royal 
name* 1 

* On the Bubjed of this rumour and tin' debates on it, and on the ministry ami 
affairs of the time in general, see Recollections bj John Nicholl, Esq., vol. ii. 
p. 30. 
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Mr. Erskine' 

motion. 



The House 



having 



The ministers 
do not resign. 



divided, giving the minister 
nearly his usual majority of two to one*, Mr. Erskine 
moved that it was necessary and particularly incum- 
bent on the House to pursue, with unremitting at- 
tention, the consideration of a suitable remedy for the 
abuses which had prevailed in the government of the 
British dominions in the East Indies, and that they 
would consider as an enemy to the country any person 
who should presume to advise his Majesty to prevent, 
or in any manner interrupt, the discharge of this im- 
portant duty. Strangers being excluded, the debate has 
not been detailed ; but it appears that, after Sir Henry 
Houghton had moved, as an amendment, the omission 
of the latter part of the resolution, the division was, in 
the customary degree, favourable to the ministers^. 

Under all the circumstances, it might have been 
expected that ministers would resign and make a merit 
of refusing to appear as the government, when their 
favorite measure had been rejected by the House of 
Lords, and the majority which rejected it was asserted 
by them to have been procured by an undue exertion 
of royal influence. They did not adopt this mode of 
conduct, and perhaps the minds of their leaders were 
distracted by the discordant opinions of others. Thus 
Mr. Fox, in one part of his speech, said, while all my 
best-meant and best-concerted plans are under the 
control of a villainous whisper, and the most valuable 
consequences, which I flattered myself must have re- 
sulted from my honest and indefatigable industry, are 
thus defeated by secret influence, it is impossible to 
continue in office any longer, either with honour to 
myself or advantage to the public. In another part, he 
seemed to consider it unworthy thus to relinquish 
office, and bow down under an ascendancy shamefully 
acquired. This critical moment, he said, was eagerly 
embraced to goad him from office, to upbraid him with 
the meanness of not taking the hint ; but he arrogated 
no pomp from the formality of resignation. The pre- 
sent was one of those singular junctures when it be- 
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comes necessary to act with caution as well as spirit. chap. 
Ministers stood pledged to the public and a very ' 

honourable majority of that House, not to relinquish 1783. 
the affairs of the state while in so much anarchy and 
distraction. 

All doubt respecting the termination of this affair 
was speedily dispelled; for, on the night which followed They are 
the last debate, Lord North and Mr. Fox received dismissed, 
messages from the King, requiring them to resign the 
seals of their offices, which were immediately trans- 
mitted to Buckingham House by the hands of the 
Under-Secretaries. They were, next day, given to ^u, 
Lord Temple, who immediately dispatched letters of N,w ministry 
dismissal to all the other ministers*. Mr. Pitt was Earl Temple, 
appointed first Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor 
of Exchequer ; and on him devolved the arduous and 
invidious task of forming an administration, under 
circumstances so difficult, and amidst the distractions 
occasioned by so many political jealousies, anxieties, 
doubts, and fears. 

In the very commencement of his undertaking, he , lo . 

J . . i 22nd. 

encountered an additional and unexpected embarrass- Hisresigna- 
ment; for Lord Temple, feeling, with great sensibility, hon ' 
the recent attacks, and concurring with his friends 
that he could, with more regard to his own dignity, 
meet and repel any charge which could be made on 
him in the character of a private individual, than if 
invested with the dignity or shielded by the supposed 
influence of office, resigned the seals in three days 
after he had accepted them. 

To be deprived of the political assistance of a near Final forma- 
relationj", and so firm a friend, affected Mr. Pitt very ,ion ." f . 
profoundly ; but he proceeded in forming an ad- 
ministration, in which Lord Thurlow was Chancellor ; 
Karl Grower, President of the Council^ ; the Duke of 
Rutland, Lord Privy Seal ; Lord Carmarthen and Lord 

* Tomline's Life of Pitt, vol. i. p. L72. 

t His father was brother of Mr. l'itt's mother. See, on this whole matter, 
Tomline's Life of l'iti, vol. i. p. 171. 

J Afterward Marquis of Stafford. This peer had never had the slightest in- 
tercourse with Mr. Pitt; tint no one of bis most intimate friends took a more 
decided part against the India bill; and when he understood the difficulty there 

VOL. [V. F 
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Sydney, Secretaries of State; and Lord Howe, first 
Lord of the Admiralty. The Duke of Chandos was 
made Lord Steward of the Household ; the Duke of 
Richmond, Master of the Ordnance ; Mr. Grenville and 
Lord Mulgrave, Paymasters of the Forces; Mr. Dun- 
das, Treasurer of the Navy ; Sir George Young, Secre- 
tary at War; Mr. Kenyon, Attorney, and Mr. Arden, 
Solicitor-general. 

Before this administration could be completed, the 
attack on it was begun, in a manner which, while it 
shewed an absolute certainty of ultimate success, de- 
monstrated also a determination not to be sparing in 
the display of contempt, and the use of means of an- 
noyance. When a new writ was moved for Appleby, 
on Mr. Pitt's appointment to office, the late ministry 
burst out into peals of derision ; and Mr. Fox informed 
the House that business was to be brought on of a 
nature too important to wait for the right honourable 
gentleman's return. Mr. Dundas and Mr. Baker im- 
mediately rose ; the Speaker called on the former, 
declaring he first had met his eye ; but the opposition, 
confident in their majority, would not allow the Speaker 
to regulate the debate ; and, until he deprecated such 
a proceeding, were pressing a question for decision that 
Mr. Baker do now speak. The point was at last con- 
ceded*, and he very shortly moved that the House, at 
its rising, should adjourn until the following Monday. 
As the day on which they were speaking was Friday, 
the motion would have been a mere matter of course ; 
but Mr. Dundas declared it had been his wish to re- 
quest the House to sit on the morrow, that the land- 
tax appropriation bill might be read a third time, and 
transmitted to the Lords, in order to its being passed 
before the holidays, and that the payment of dividends 
on the fifth of January might not be impeded. 



was in filling up the cabinet offices, he sent a message to Mr. Pitt, by a confi- 
dential friend, that, wishing to enjoy retirement for the remainder of his life, he 
could not be a candidate for a place; but, in the present situation of the King, 
and distressed state of the country, he would cheerfully take; any office in which 
it might be thought he could be useful. His name and experience were certainly 
of great service lo Mr. Pitt at the present moment. Tomline's Life of Pilt. vol'. 
i. p. 171. 

* Journals. 
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In the debate on this proposition, which was put C Ly l> 
into the shape of an amendment, much anger was ex- 



hibited, and a contumelious and threatening manner 17s? 
adopted. Mr. Fox declared his disposition to support m^ p f!>x by 
the credit of the nation, and would by no means desire 
the House to adjourn till Monday, if that would pre- 
vent the passing of the bill before the fifth of January ; 
but the delay could only be attended with one incon- 
venience, — merely this, that the Lords might possibly 
be kept two or three days longer from their country 
seats and their pleasures. Surely, at this moment, 
when the Parliament was brought, if report was to 
be credited, to nearly the eve of a dissolution, gentle- o( rr Viiss"iu' " 
men would think it much better to subject the House tion - 
to that inconvenience, than to leave their country, ex- 
posed to the dreadful calamity which that measure 
would draw down upon the nation. After an angry 
debate, in which Lord North was vehemently accused, 
and, witli the genuine warmth of true friendship, ably 
vindicated by Mr. Adam, the amendment was rejected, 
and the original motion carried without a division*. 

When the Commons re-assembled, Mr. Grenville 22nd mid 23rd. 
apprized them of Lord Temple's retirement ; and, after SsSteof the 
a few remarks, the House resolved itself into a com- nation. 
mittce on the state of the nation. 

Mr. Erskine, having deprecated the dissolution of Mr. Ermine's 
a Parliament which had devoted two years to the con- motinn - 
sideration of Indian affairs, and noticed the resignation 
of Lord Temple, and his unsatisfactory denial of the 
words imputed to him, moved an address, founded on 
the alarming reports of an intended dissolution, repre- 
senting the inconveniences and dangersdikely to follow 
from a prorogation, when the great objects recommend- 
ed to their attention in his Majesty's speech, and parti- 
cularly the consideration of Indian affairs, must be frus- 
trated by delay, and by the assembling of a new Parlia- 



* The fate of the bill, if it is thought worth inquiry, is told in few words. 
It was read n third time on Monday, and on the same day a first and second 
time in the upper House, and a third time on the day following ; so that, in fad. 
no delay occurred. Journals, 

V > 
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C ^ P - ment, not prepared by previous inquiry to enter with 

' effect into those important investigations, and therefore 

1 7S3. praying that his Majesty would not hearken to the secret 

advice of particular persons, who might have private 

interests of their own, separate from his true interests 

and those of his people. 

Mr. Bankes. ^ r - Bankes said he was authorized by Mr. Pitt 

to assure the committee that he had no intention to 
advise either a dissolution or a prorogation. In a long 
debate which followed, the principal feature was a 

Lord North. S p eecn from Lord North, who, with his usual wit and 
pleasantry, combined with knowledge and ornamented 
by taste, censured the new ministry, and vindicated 
his own. Adverting to a former night, he observed, 
it had been said that a starling ought to be placed in 
the House and taught to speak the words " coalition ! 
" coalition ! cursed coalition ! — Now for my part," he 
proceeded, " I think that, while there is in this House 
" an honourable gentleman, who never fails, let what 
" will be the subject of debate, to curse the coalition, 
" there will be no occasion for the starling, and while he 
" continues to speak by rote and without any formed 
" idea, I think what he says mil make just as much 
" impression as if the starling himself were to utter his 
" words. As to the coalition and the abuse so often 
" thrown upon it, they always bring to my mind two 
" persons for whom I felt no inconsiderable concern ; 
" they were shut up in the Eddy stone light-house, to 
" mind the fire ; they were of different principles, and 
" therefore, although they were shut in from all inter- 
" course with the rest of mankind, and although they 
" might by their conversation have amused one another, 
" yet they never exchanged a word for six weeks, and 
" each would have let the fire go out, and seen all the 
" navy of England dashed to pieces under them, rather 
" than give up the most trivial point to the other. Now 
" the enemies of the coalition would have had my right 
" honourable friend and me resemble these two men ; 
" but we considered the safety of the public our princi- 
" pal care and duty, and, in order to save the ship of 
" state from running ashore, or dashing against the rocks, 
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" we agreed at all events that the lire in the light-house g **a v - 
" should not be extinguished, but that, let who would 



" stir it, it was to be kept in. Thus what some affected 1783. 
" to call a curse, was in reality a blessing to the nation." 

Mr. Erskine's motion was carried without a divi- Address voted - 
sion ; and all the necessary steps were immediately 
taken for framing an address and presenting it to the 
King. 

An anwer was returned without delay, in which 24th. 
his Majesty assured the House that he would not in- an^er? 8 
terrupt their meeting by any exercise of his preroga- 
tive, either of prorogation or dissolution. 

Mr. Fox, treating this answer, according to its real 
import, as a mere assurance that the House should not observations, 
be prevented from meeting again after the recess, 
wished for the shortest possible adjournment, and pro- 
posed the eighth of January. The state of the country 
would not admit of a long recess ; for, as the present 
ministers could not stand long (and indeed to talk of 
the stability and permanency of their government 
would only be to laugh at and insult them), it would 
be necessary to move for another set of writs in the 
room of those who, in forming another ministry, should 
vacate their seats. He did not know that he should 
make one of the next administration ; but he was im- 
patient that the sense of the House might be soon 
taken on the w T eak young men who accepted offices 
under present circumstances. Their youth, indeed, 
was the only possible excuse for their rashness ; as 
they did not seem to understand a pretty broad hint 
from the House, it would, perhaps, require a broader to 
convince them of the necessity of retiring, which might 
be conveyed in some pointed resolution after the holi- 
days, and Parliament secured against a dissolution. 
The House finally adjourned to the twelfth of Janu- 
ary ; but not until Lord Beauchamp had moved that _ . „ 
the Commissioners of the treasury ought not to permit champ's mo- 
tile acceptance of bills from India, until the House ,1011 ' 
should be satisfied that sufficient means could be pro- 
vided for their payment out of the clear effects of the 
Company after discharging all sums due to the public. 
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C lv P ' Lord Mulgrave having observed that, the Lords of the 

treasury being authorized by an act of Parliament to 

1783. consent that the Directors should accept bills, it would 
be absurd to restrain them by a resolution of one 
branch of the legislature; Mr. Scott very candidly 
said that, if it was once admitted to be necessary, it 
was perfectly constitutional for that House to advise 
any executive branch of government, however legally 
established. 

Lord Surrey's Lord Surrey then moved for an address, praying 
that the King would not grant the office of Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster for any other term than 
during pleasure, before the 20th of January. 

Adjournment. The Lords, on the same day, adjourned to the 20th 

of January. 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTY-SIXTH. 

1784. 

Difficult situation of ministers. — Strength of the opposition. — 
Decline of their popularity. — Increasing confidence in Mr. 
Pitt. — His conduct on the vacancy of a clerkship of the 
Pells. — Dissolution of Parliament expected. — Mr. Fox 
moves a committee on the state of the natiou. — Speech of 
Mr. Pitt. — Debate. — Lord North's motions in the com- 
mittee. — Mr. Fox. — Lord Surrey. — Debate. — King's mes- 
sage concerning Hessian Troops. — Observations. — Mr. Pitt 
moves to bring in his India Bill. — First Reading. — Bill re- 
jected. — Discussions on supposed intention to dissolve 
Parliament. — Mr. Pitt personally appealed to — remains 
silent. — Violent debate. — Adjournment and termination of 
the debate. — Motion of Lord Charles Spencer. — Further 
proceedings. — Debate on a petition for reform. — Situation 
of public affairs. — State of public feeling. — Mr. Pitt's rea- 
sons for not dissolving Parliament. — London address. — 
Union of parties proposed. — Conduct of Lord North. — 
Meeting at the Saint Alban's Tavern. — Committee on the 
state of the nation. — Motion of Mr. Grosvenor. — Mr. Fox. 
—Mr. Pitt.— Mr. Coke's motion.— Mr. Powys.— Mr. Pitt. 
— Resolutions carried up to the King. — Proceedings in the 
House of Lords. — Motion of Lord Effingham — opposed — 
supported. —Observations on Mr. Pitt. — Resolutions carried. 
— Proceedings in the House of Commons. — Effects of these 
proceedings. — Public meetings. — Middlesex. — Westmin- 
ster. — Effect of these meetings. — Proceedings in Parlia- 
ment respecting supplies. — Motion by Mr. Powys. — Address 
carried. — The King's answer. — Further proceedings. — De- 
bate on the King's answer.— Mr. Fox moves a representa- 
tion to the King. — Mr. Dundas. — Other speakers. — Motion 
carried by a majority of one only. — Other business. — Proro- 
gation — and dissolution of Parliament. 
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11th January, 
Conduct on 
the vacant 
Clerkship of 

the Pells 



When the King, by exercising his just preroga- 
tive, had dissolved an administration, the principles 
and conduct of which he did not approve, their suc- 
cessors were placed in a situation of unwonted diffi- 
culty and peril. The opposition was strong in con- 
nexions and influence, and the members who composed 
their majorities would not easily be made to feel shame 
or despair, while they followed leaders possessed of 
such gigantic talents for every form and species of de- 
bate. Yet this powerful opposition was falling in 
public opinion, although the symptoms of its decline 
were not at first obviously manifest. The vigorous 
argumentation of Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke, the dexter- 
ous dialectics of Mr. Sheridan, and the eloquent rea- 
soning and playful wit of Lord North, could not 
influence the public to view the coalition without dis- 
gust ; and the tendency of their late proceedings to 
invade the rights of the Crown, to vilify the other 
branch of the legislature, and to delay, if not altogether 
to impede, public business, because they were not 
allowed to guide it, produced, among many members 
who had been friendly to them, hesitation, caution, and 
even suspicion. 

Mr. Pitt had not, in the House of Commons, the 
aid of one cabinet minister. He relied principally on 
the experience and ability of Mr. Dundas and Mr. 
Jenkinson, and the youthful talent and attachment of 
Mr. Grenville. He was also assured of the unlimited 
confidence of the King, and a general opinion was en- 
tertained, not of his ability alone, but of his patriotism 
and integrity, which, at his early age (less than twenty- 
five years), nothing could impeach, but which passing 
events contributed to enhance. Fortune, just at this 
time, presented an opportunity of displaying his cha- 
racter. 

By the death of Sir Edward Walpole, a valuable 
sinecure, the Clerkship of the Pells, became vacant. 
Mr. Pitt, known to be unendowed with wealth, and to 
have sacrificed to the public service hopes of emolu- 
ment and advancement in an honourable and lucrative 
profession, might, without reproach, have taken the 
office to himself, or secured or gratified some adherent 
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by the appointment. He did neither, but bestowed it c ^f' 
on Colonel Barre, in exchange for his pension of three ' 

thousand pounds, which was thus gained to the pub- 1784. 
lie. This act was hailed with high applause by the 
aged statesman, it was strongly felt by the public, and 
frequently mentioned in Parliament, where Lord Thur- 
low, with his usual manly bluntness, declared that he 
had advised Mr. Pitt to retain the sinecure, as, in his 
situation, he would have done*. 

Many of Mr. Pitt's friends urged him to dissolve Expcctcd dis _ 
the Parliament ; a general expectation of such an solution of 
event was prevalent, and most of the proceedings, after ariamont - 
the expulsion of the late ministers, were caused, or at 
least characterized, by the apprehension. 

On their re-assembling, Mr. Fox, to gain precc- 12th. 
dence for his own motions, began to address the chair movwacoin- 
at the unusual hour of half-past two o'clock, and before mittee on the 
the newly-returned members could take the oaths. nat i n. 
When Mr. Pitt had performed that ceremony, he at- 
tempted to be heard ; but Mr. Fox insisted on prece- 
dence, as he was in possession of the House ; and, al- 
though the minister announced a message from the 
King, he maintained his point, and moved to go into 
a committee on the state of the nation. 

Mr. Pitt, for the first time since he came into Mr. Pitt 
office, delivered his sentiments. He was not anxious 
to prevent the committee, but complained of the art 
displayed by Mr. Fox ; reproached the opposition with 
having been clamorous and petulant before the recess, 
and having proceeded to strange lengths, at a time 
when those who ought to have been present at the dis- 
cussion of important questions were necessarily absent. 
He did not wish to prevent their saying any thing 
which would augment the clamour they had en- 
deavoured to raise, that would support the petulance 
they had displayed, or the unjustifiable, violent, and 
unprecedented steps which they had taken for the pur- 
pose of inflaming the country, and exciting unfounded 

■ Tomline's Life of Pitt. vol.i. p. 188. 
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jealousies. He then stated his reasons why the com- 
mittee should be delayed. The affairs of India, as 
was agreed by all, required attention : he meant 
speedily to bring in a bill on the subject, and hoped 
the House would vote with him against the order of 
the day. 

In a long desultory debate which ensued, two points 
most particularly engaged attention : the probable 
dissolution of Parliament, and the situation, conduct, 
and character of the minister. 

On the first, while some members considered the 
King's answer a promise that no dissolution should 
take place until the important matters recommended 
to their attention had been duly provided for, others 
did not deem it a satisfactory assurance, and required 
declarations more explicit. The answer of Mr. Pitt 
solved no doubt ; he merely said that it did not be- 
come him to comment on the words of his Sovereign's 
most gracious answer, neither would he presume to 
compromise or bargain away the royal prerogative. 

Mr. Rigby assailed the King's answer as the mere 
trick of some one who had been in office but six hours. 
If any minister had issued such a fallacy with intent to 
deceive the House, he had grossly insulted them, and 
been guilty of an act of duplicity and meanness that 
would have disgraced the lowest pettifogger. A New- 
gate solicitor, he was persuaded, would have been 
ashamed of such a low, scandalous deception. 

Mr. Pitt, it was said, could not hope to continue 
minister, while a House of Commons continued to 
subsist where the majority maintained the principles 
he had so recently reprobated. He truly called him- 
self the minister of the Crown, for he certainly was not 
the minister of that House. The prerogative to dis- 
solve Parliament was unquestionable ; but prerogative 
could only receive efficacy from the support and con- 
fidence of Parliament. Without these, it would be a 
scare-crow prerogative, and the King would be 
nobody ; aided by them, he would be somebody ; the 
greatest prince in the world ; and whoever should at- 
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tempt to make him great without the support of Par- C lv\ P ' 

liament and his people, would only deceive his Ma- 

jesty and disappoint themselves. 1781. 

Much was said on the subject of secret influence, 
or back-stair intrigues, to which the late change was 
ascribed ; and Mr. Pitt's youth was the subject of 
severe animadversion. It was good, said Solomon, for 
a man to bear the yoke in his youth ; and, if the right 
honourable gentleman had attended to that maxim, 
he would not, at so early a period, have declared 
against a subordinate, and usurped the highest situa- 
tion. 

The assertions respecting influence, Mr. Pitt re- Answered, 
pelled with indignation. He came up no back stairs, 
but went into the royal closet at the command of his 
Majesty. He knew of no secret influence ; his own in- 
tegrity would be his guardian against that danger ; and 
whenever he discovered any, he would not stay a mo- 
ment longer in office. 

Lord North repelled, with considerable warmth, Lord North, 
some supposed charges of meanness and hypocrisy. 
Many bitter personalities occurred, but no great politi- 
cal principle was brought into discussion. On a divi- 
sion, the question for going into a committee was 
carried by a reduced majority of thirty-nine*. 

In the committee, Mr. Fox, and others of his party, 
moved several resolutions, which were immediately 
reported and adopted by the House. First, that, if 
any person employed in the issuing of public money, 
should pay any sums, for services voted during the 
session, after Parliament should have been prorogued 
or dissolved, if that event should take place before the 
passing of an act for the appropriation of supplies, he 
would be guilty of a high crime and misdemeanor; 
and, secondly, that accounts of monies issued since the 
nineteenth of December, for certain services, and not 
appropriated, be laid before the House, and no monies 
issued until three days after such return should be 
made. It was represented that the latter resolution 
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* 232 to 193. 
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would occasion great obstruction of public business, 
and the opposition withdrew it. 

Lord Surrey then moved, that, in the present situ- 
ation of his Majesty's dominions, it is peculiarly ne- 
cessary that there should be an administration which 
has the confidence of this House and the public. Mr. 
Dundas, observing that, accidentally or intentionally, 
the name of his Majesty had been omitted, and no 
mention made of the other House of Parliament, 
moved, as an amendment, that the motion should con- 
clude with " the Crown, the Parliament, and the 
" people." 

Sir Watkin Lewes, one of the members for Lon- 
don, could not accede to a proposition which seemed 
to recommend persons, who, if they had the confidence 
of that House, had not the good opinion of the people ; 
especially at a time when his constituents intended to 
vote an address of thanks to the Crown for having 
removed them. Mr. Arden said that perhaps the 
House might next resolve such address to be a high 
crime and misdemeanor in the Common Council. 
The motion was unnecessary, as every ministry ought 
to have the confidence of the House and the people. 

The principal speakers of the opposition party 
were, Lord North, Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. 
Erskine ; on the other side were, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Dun- 
das, and Mr. Powys. 

Mr. Fox still maintained that the present minis- 
try had come into power on principles unconstitu- 
tional and odious to the majority of the representa- 
tives of the nation ; but their supporters were deter- 
mined not to see what stared them in the face. It 
was therefore necessary to make specific motions, and 
place facts in so broad a light, that even the most 
wilful and perverse affectation of disbelief should no 
longer avail them. 

The amendment was negatived, and the original 
motion carried. 

Lord Surrey next moved that the mutiny bill 
should be read a second time on the twenty-third of 
February ; a measure which Mr. Pitt observed to be 
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needless, as the progress of the bill could, at any time, chap. 

be delayed until the objects of the mover were attained ; ' 

but, although this truth was admitted, the motion irsi. 
was carried that it might be formally entered on the 
Journals. 

Lord Surrey also moved that the late changes in 
his Majesty's councils were immediately preceded by 
dangerous reports that his Majesty's sacred name had 
been unconstitutionally abused, to affect the delibera- 
tions of Parliament, and that the appointments made 
were accompanied by circumstances new and extraor- 
dinary, and such as did not conciliate or engage the 
confidence of the House. A debate of unusual 
warmth ensued, in which both sides vindicated their 
own principles and conduct, and impugned those of 
their opponents without moderation, but without any 
considerable novelty in argument or fact. An adjourn- 
ment was moved, in which the ministry were in a mino- 
rity of fifty-four*, and the Committee was ordered to 
sit again on the following Wednesday. 

Mr. Pitt, having given notice that he should, on Mr - p , iu T . (1 . oU - 

i i r i i • . . . ,.,,(. ' , vers the hang s 

that day, move for leave to bring m his bill for the message con- 
better government of India, was at last allowedt to e? min s* e 

iti o . . , r . !•! -it Hessian troops. 

deliver the message from his Majesty, which related 
only to the landing of the Hessian troops who had 
served in America, and who were necessarily lodged 
in barracks until the relaxation of the frost should 
render the Wescr navigable. 

In these triumphant proceedings, the opposition observations. 
might hope that they should be able to drive the 
ministers from their station ; but the obstacles were 
solid and insurmountable. The vigour, tempered by 
caution and circumspection, displayed by Mr. Pitt ; 
the increasing favour of the public toward him, which 
made a dissolution so alarming, and the honourable 
firmness of the King, afforded daily encouragement 
to one side, and fresh grounds of doubt, and finally 
of despair, to the other. By misunderstanding these 

* 196 to 142. 

t It was th< lasl business transacted, and the I rouse did nol rise till half-past 

seven in the limming. 
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CI i I vr P ' points, the opposition first injured and finally ruined 
"* their cause. The overbearing contumely with which 

L784. they treated the minister was not favoured by the 
public ; and the insult offered to the King, by not 
permitting a message from him to be delivered before 
other business, according to general usage, made a 
very unfavourable impression, while it could not be 
productive of any advantage. It will be proper to 
pursue this extraordinary contest, almost day by day, 
to its termination ; as any attempt to arrange all the 
debates according to the subject on which they turned, 
would lead only to perplexity and confusion. In fact, 
the struggle for place was the only object really in 
view, whatever might be the matter under discussion. 
Hth. Although he might foresee the fate of his measure, 

Mr " Pit t ^7 the numbers, temper, and tone of the opposition, 

bring in his Mr. Pitt moved for leave to bring in his bill for the 
better government and management of the affairs of 
the East India Company. He was aware, he said, 
what triumph he should afford to a certain description 
of men, when he informed them that the plan he 
proposed to submit to the House was founded chiefly 
on resolutions of the proprietors of India stock, and that 
his ideas in all the great points coincided with theirs. 
He anticipated the clamour which would take place 
on this discovery, and the vociferous acclamations of 
gentlemen ranged behind the right honourable mem- 
ber, whose signals they were always ready to obey, 
and whose mandates they w r ere always ready to execute ; 
but he was not to be intimidated from undertaking 
what he conceived to be for the interest of his country. 
He confessed himself so miserably irresolute, that he 
could not venture to introduce a bill founded on 
violence and disfranchisement. He acknowledged 
himself so weak as to pay respect to chartered rights ; 
and that, in proposing a new system of government and 
regulation, he did not disdain to consult with those 
who, having the greatest stake in the matter to be new 
modelled, were likely to be best capable of giving ad- 
vice. He then laid down the principles to be followed 
in his bill. In the first place, the political concerns of 
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this country in India, that is, the civil and military C K£ P ' 

government, the political establishments, the collection 

of revenues, and, to give it one short and general de- 1784. 
finition, the imperial dominion, ought to be placed 
under other control than that of the Company of Mer- 
chants in Lcadenhall Street ; but the change ought to 
be made by the conviction of the Company, and not 
by violence. His next principle was, that the com- 
merce of the Company should be left, as much as pos- 
sible, to their own superintendence; and he would 
prevent effects injurious to the constitution of Britain 
from arising out of the government of India. Having 
detailed at large the provisions by which he intended 
to give operation to these principles, he concluded by 
submitting the measure to the consideration of the 
House. 

Mr. Fox immediately expressed his opposition to 
the measure, treating it as the wisdom of an individual 
opposed to the collective wisdom of the Commons of 
England in Parliament assembled. He censured the 
measure, as partial and incomplete, an alleviation, 
instead of a remedy ; just such crude and indigested 
matter as he had expected ; a system founded on secret 
influence, and which must inevitably terminate in 
public ruin. Mr. Pitt's motion passed without a di- 
vision. 

On the first reading, the bill was much decried by }?} h ; 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke ; there was still no division ; 
but, on the second reading, after a series of animated 
censures by Mr. Fox, Mr. Erskine, and other members, Second read 
and an eloquent defence by Mr. Pitt, the motion for lllg - 
committing the bill was negatived by a majority of 
eight only*. It would be useless to recapitulate the Bllll, i" 1 " 1 
arguments, or commemorate the personalities which 
occurred in debating a measure which failed so early 
and so entirely ; or to detail personal charges of bri- 
bery, corruption, and indirect influence, none of which 
were adequately supported*!'. 



* 222 to 21 1. 

f See die Debates on the 12th and 1 Ith of February. 
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In almost all these debates, the probable dissolu- 
tion of Parliament was the fear which constantly beset 
the opposition, and which they expressed in all possible 
forms. On the night when Mr. Pitt obtained leave to 
bring in his India bill, Mr. Fox, professing that he did 
not know what step the folly or frenzy of ministers 
might lead them to take, asked whether he should, at 
that late hour, move to go into a committee on the 
state of the nation ; or whether he could be assured 
that Parliament would not be dissolved before the 
next day but one ] Mr. Pitt said that, in his present 
state of imputed insanity, he hardly knew how to 
answer; but all his time in the interval mentioned 
would be employed in preparing his bill. After the 
division by which that bill was rejected, Mr. Fox 



obtained leave to bring in another 



and, 



m moving to 



Mr. Pitt. 



that effect, he asked if they were to be permitted to 
proceed with freedom and security in the bill, if they 
were to trust the promise made by the Crown, on the 
address of the House, or to be dissolved, because they 
had had the spirit and wisdom to maintain their 
opinion. Perhaps gentlemen might think it necessary 
to secure themselves against such an act of desperation 
and violence by an address to the throne. He did not 
think, however, that even the present ministers, mad, 
weak, or desperate, as they might be, would venture to 
go such a length. He called on Mr. Pitt to answer 
distinctly ; but no answer was returned. In the course 
of the debate, several members called on the minister 
for an explicit declaration ; but he still maintained the 
same silence, until General Conway observed that it 
was a new thing to see a minister sit in sulky silence, 
and refuse to satisfy the general desire of the House 
by an explanation of words, equivocal and calculated 
to deceive, which he had presumed to put into the 
mouth of his Sovereign. The ministry originated in, 
and maintained themselves by, darkness, secrecy, and 
artifice. They existed by corruption, and were now 
about to dissolve Parliament, after sending agents to 
bribe the electors. Mr. Pitt, with becoming indigna- 
tion, called on the General to specify instances where 
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the agents of ministers had gone about the country ( ."y. 1 ' 
practising bribery. If he could not prove, he ought 



not to have asserted such a fact. He had not been 1784. 
long accustomed to much violence and harsh language ; 
but he could assure the House, that neither unsup- 
ported slander nor intemperate invective should dis- 
compose his mind. He concluded with the words 
which Scipio applied to Fabius, " Si nulla alia re, ino- 
" destia certe, et tcmperando lingua?, adolcscens 
" sencm vicero.*" General Conway replied, in terms 
rather vague and scurrilous, than satisfactory. 

The debate became more and more violent ; and 
many who had supported the minister expressed a de- 
termination to vote against him, if a motion were made 
on the present subject. 

At length, Mr. Fox, at two o'clock in the morning, Adjournment, 
on Saturday, proposed an adjournment until noon, say- 
ing he did not wish to take advantage of the minister, 
who had so insulted the House, but would allow him 
that time to think of his situation. 

When the House re-assembled, and, pursuant to a 24lh 
suggestion of Mr. Fox, in an unusually great number, Termination, 
the debate was found to produce nothing to answer the 
anxious expectation which had been excited. Mr. 
Fowys, speaking in great agitation, almost in tears, 
asked whether they might expect to meet again on 
Monday ? but he did not call for an answer that might 
proclaim the secrets of the Crown. Mr. Pitt said 
he had no intention to prevent the meeting ; and the 
House adjourned. 

Before these debates took place, Lord Charles Spen- i U h. 
cer, after recapitulating two of the resolutions adopted J 101 '.' 1 ' 1 .." 1 , 
on the fourteenth, moved that the continuance of minis- Spencer, 
ters in their posts was contrary to constitutional prin- 
ciples, and injurious to the interests of the King and 
his people. In the debate, ample justice was done to 
the characters of both the great leaders, and ideas anion^f^ar- 
were thrown out of a coalition between them. Mr. tios 
Fox declared that he neither courted nor avoided union 

* Tomline'a Life of Tin, vol. i. \>. -111. 
VOL. IV. G 
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with any party, if established on a broad and consis- 
tent basis. He would join, to form a permanent union, 
on sound and general principles, with men of any de- 
scription, if they enjoyed the confidence of the House 
and of the public. He denied that the ministry could 
possess the confidence of the King in their political, 
although eminently entitled to it in their personal, cha- 
racter ; and he treated the address from the city, which 
had been carried up that day, as a mere falsehood, if it 
asserted that the late ministers had threatened, or did 
then threaten, to invade the prerogative. The motion 
was carried by a majority of twenty-one*. 

Rumours of an intended union still circulated ; but 
the acrimonious terms in which debates were conducted 
were not favourable to such an expectation. The 
charge that ministers had attained office by means of 
secret influence was frequently reiterated, and met with 
direct denial, with defiance to the proof, and with re- 
flections equally personal^. 

Another attempt to embarrass and discredit the 
minister was made, on presenting a petition from the 
freeholders of Yorkshire for a reform in the repre- 
sentation. It was brought up by Mr. Buncombe ; 
Lord North declared his unchanged opposition to the 
measure; Mr. Powys intimated the possibility of a 
fourth estate in the realm; and Mr. Burke, deriding 
such a notion, inquired in what part of the heavenly 
system the new planet might be discovered 1 At pre- 
sent it was invisible ; and he desired to know what 
might be its influence or the effect of its gravitation in 
the political planetary system^. He made some face- 
tious allusions to a late member of that House§, who, 
within a few days, had been translated, not transported, 
to a place of rest, which Lord Chesterfield called the 
hospital of incurables, or sometimes the hospital of in- 
valides ; and declared himself completely adverse to 
the object of the petition. 

* 205 to 184. 

f See Debates on the 20th and 29th of February. 

+ Alluding probably to a planet recently discovered by Herschel, the astro- 
nomer, and, in compliment to the King, named Gcorgium Sidus. 
§ Mr. Thomas Pitt, Lord Camelford. 
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Mr. Pitt, on the contrary, expressed his unchanged c " v A r P- 

conviction of the necessity of a Parliamentary reform ; '___ 

the conduct of which he had been a witness for some 1784. 
weeks past in that House, and which he never should Mr - 1>lU - 
have seen had the reform which the people so much 
wished for been obtained, confirmed him in his former 
opinions. He would not, however, be the advocate 
of any but a temperate and moderate reform, tempe- 
rately and moderately pursued ; and he seconded the 
motion that the petition should lie on the table. 

This conduct, however fair and consistent, did not Loid Surrey. 
satisfy the Earl of Surrey, who expected more active 
support, and that Mr. Pitt would not consent to make 
part of a cabinet in which there was a man who was 
hostile to Parliamentary reform. To this indiscreet Mr 1>i|t 
speech, Mr. Pitt answered, that if he had gone further, 
he might indeed have expected censure ; as gentlemen 
on the other side might have seized the opportunity to 
allege that he had presumed, with defiled hands, to 
pollute the fair petition of the people ; that he, the 
creature of secret influence, had dared to interfere in 
a measure which was to root influence out of that 
House. He was at a loss to conceive where they had 
learned that he never would make part of a cabinet, 
any one member of which should be hostile to a Par- 
liamentary reform : perhaps it would be absolutely im- 
possible ever to form such a cabinet ; and Mr. Fox 
entirely agreed in this last proposition. 

In this tone and temper were debates conducted ; Situation of 
thus was public business disregarded, and thus was the pu 
whole attention of Parliament engrossed by the single 
question, whether or not the ministers should retain 
their stations. The opposition, strong in their majority of public 
within the House, relied on it exultingly, although feeKng- 
they were certain that the King and the Lords were 
adverse, and had many cogent reasons for believing 
that the sense of the people was not expressed by that 
majority. Of the King's feeling they avowedly had 
no doubt, although the extent of his repugnance to 
them and their measures was not then so fully dis- 
closed. The House of Lords had clearly shewn their 

g 2 
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judgment, and even the majority in the TTouse of 
Commons was evidently diminishing. A dissolution 
was, therefore, to be expected ; but Mr. Pitt prudently 
withheld his assent from the measure, until the opinion 
of the country should be still more clearly displayed. 
The address from the Corporation of London was forci- 
bly expressed. It described the late India Bill as a 
measure equally tending to encroach on the authority 
of the Crown, to annihilate chartered rights, and to 
raise a new power unknown to this free government, 
and highly inimical to its safety. The city rejoiced in 
the dismissal of the late ministers, and promised their 
support to the constitutional exercise of the royal pre- 
rogative*. 

That such an address from such a body would be 
followed by similar demonstrations from other parts of 
the kingdom could not be doubted ; but yet the mi- 
nister, considering the danger of precipitancy, chose 
rather to endure the taunts and indignities he daily 
received, than to endanger the safety of government 
and the repose of the nation by a measure, which, if 
hasty, must be imperfect, and, if abortive, ruinous. 
Mr. Fox, with all his characteristic intrepidity, was not 
insensible to the perils of his situation. He appre- 
ciated his majority in the lower, and the talents and 
influence of some of the most exalted and distinguished 
members of the upper House ; but he and his party 
were beset with difficulties. In vain did they frame 
resolutions and addresses ; no effect was produced by 
them : equally useless would it have been to pass any 
bill, either legislative or declaratory, as it would pro- 
bably have been rejected by the Lords ; even a second 
India Bill, which Mr. Fox had obtained leave to bring- 
in, was never presented ; to have stopped the supplies, 
or impeded the mutiny bill, would have excited a 
general terror and disgust, and would probably have 
alienated that majority on which alone they relied. 

Mr. Fox himself had cautioned his party neither 
to risk a quarrel with the other House of Parliament, 



p. 4. 



* See the address, with the King's answer, New Annual Register, vol. v. 
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nor incur the displeasure of the Crown, by going up ^vi 1 ' 
with an address which would look like an indecency, 



where no indecency ought to be offered. He exhorted i7bi 
them to act with temperance and forbearance, to do 
nothing rashly, to avoid extremes, and to adhere 
steadily, but dispassionately, to their purpose. 

On these circumstances, the idea of uniting the union of par- 
two parties in forming a ministry seems to have en- ties proposed, 
tered the mind of one member, and, having been ex- 
pressed by him, was taken up by others, and frequently 
adverted to in debate. 

Lord North seemed an obstacle to the union, and Conduct of 
a call to the upper House was suggested as an cxpe- Lord North - 
dient, by which he might be removed from ministerial 
life, without indignity. To this his lordship, with his 
usual openness and vivacity, replied, that, to use a 
plain English phrase, he had no inclination to be 
kicked up stairs. He should be very sorry to obstruct 
any arrangements that might be useful to the country; 
but he would stay in that House, to defend his cha- 
racter and honour when attacked. If, by the course 
of nature, he should be carried up to the House of 
Lords, he would go there as to a place of rest; or, as 
some would say, to him, as a place of sleep, where he 
would repose for the residue of his life. 

Declarations of repugnance to a political union Meetingsai 
were not, perhaps, construed too literally ; and some a } e st Allan's 
members, who thought such a measure would be at- 
tended with happy results, held a meeting at the St. 
Alban's Tavern, near Carlton House, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the feelings of the principal parties. 
They appointed a committee of four; and fifty-three 
signed an address to the Uuke of Portland and Mr. 
Pitt. The minister expressed his readiness to co- 
operate in forming a stronger and more extended 
administration, if it could be done with principle and 
honour ; while the Duke disclosed at once the point on 
which the failure of the negotiation was to be appre- 
hended, when he said that the greatest difficulty con- 
sisted in Mr. Pitt's being a minister. It was attempted 
to arrange a meeting for the purpose of mutual expla- 
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chap. nation ; but his Grace declined all such intercourse 
while Mr. Pitt remained in office notwithstanding the 



lth Feb. 



1784. late resolution of the House of Commons. Without 
any reasonable hope of a fortunate issue, endeavours 
were continued for several days ; middle terms were 
proposed, and the King was induced to recommend a 
personal interview ; but, as each party adhered to his 
original declaration, it was found impracticable ; and, 
although further meetings were voted, the attempt was 
in effect abandoned*. 
29th Jan While this negotiation, if it may so be called, was 

committee on pending, the day arrived when, according to its last 
nation!* ° l e adjournment, the House was to have resolved itself 
into a Committee on the state of the nation. Mr. 
Mr. Fox. Fox took that opportunity of expressing his own 
opinions and those of his friends. The House and the 
public, he said, still saw, to their sorrow, a ministry 
retaining their situations in direct opposition to their 
resolutions. He proposed an adjournment till Monday, 
when, if public affairs did not assume a more favour- 
able aspect, it would be necessary to resume the com- 
mittee. He trusted that the well-meant endeavours to 
produce a union might not again prove abortive ; but, 
once for all, declared, that while ministers retained 
their situations, every effort would be unavailing. The 
motion was agreed to, after a debate, in which Mr. 
Pitt explained and vindicated his conduct ; professing 
that no invectives should make him depart from the 
rule of discretion which his situation required. 
2nd Feb q r ^ ie next meeting of the House, Mr. Grosvenor, 

Motion of Mr. . o _ » ' 

Grosvenor. the chairman of the meeting at the St. Alban's Tavern, 
moved, by direction of that body, that the present ardu- 
ous and critical situation of public affairs required a 
firm, efficient, extended, and united administration, 
entitled to the confidence of the people, and calculated 
to terminate the divisions and distractions of the 
country. 

After some other members had delivered their sen- 
timents, Mr. Fox expressed his ready adoption of the 

* See Nicholls's Recollections, vol. ii. p. 113 to 117. 
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motion. The House, he said, did not desire the re- c ^ p " 

moval of ministers from personal motives or aversions, 

but because their retaining their situations, by means 178 1. 
of an unconstitutional influence, was an impediment 
to the progress of national business. He was ready to 
make personal sacrifices, but could not relinquish 
principle or honour. The sense of the people could 
only be known and collected in that House. To 
say, that for such a purpose the people were not ade- 
quately represented, would reduce the House to abso- 
lute insignificance. Should the Crown gain an undue 
ascendancy, the people could not look for relief or find 
protection in the House of Lords ; nor ought it to be 
supposed that the sense of the nation could be collected 
in assemblies of the people. By the sense of the 
House alone could the general voice of the people be 
legally known; and by that the constitution bound 
them strictly, firmly, literally, and uniformly to abide. 
This was the great obstacle to the union. The right 
honourable gentleman, for no reason he had deigned 
to give, would not resign; and could he expect the 
House to credit his bare assertions, in flat opposition 
to the most decisive circumstances \ 

Mr. Pitt said he intended to give a hearty assent Mr. Pitt, 
to the motion : but it was rather a gloomy presage of 
union, that he could only concur with the members of 
opposition on grounds and for reasons the most oppo- 
site to theirs. He agreed that, in the present critical 
situation of affairs, a firm, efficient, extended, and 
united administration was absolutely necessary; but 
should any mode be proposed inconsistent with prin- 
ciple and with honour, he would most certainly oppose 
it. A resignation, before a treaty for union should 
take place, would be inconsistent with either; but still, 
so little was he attached to office, that if he could see 
a prospect of a strong and well-connected government 
ready to succeed him, he would cheerfully retire, with- 
out desiring to form a part of such government : how 
paltry would it then be in him to resign, for the sole 
purpose of treating about returning back to office ! t 

No division having taken place on this motion, motion. 
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Mr. Coke proposed a resolution, declaring the conti- 
nuance of the present ministers an obstacle to the for- 
17«4. mation of such an administration as might enjoy the 
confidence of the House, and put an end to the clivi- 

M r . i-owys, sions and distractions of the country. 

In the debate, Mr. Powys took a new and extraor- 
dinary line. He disapproved and had voted against 
the resolutions of the 16th of January; they were 
hastily proposed, grounded on doubtful and unauthen- 
ticated premises, and held out unfair conclusions ; but 
still they were upon the Journals, and they who had 
obtained, might triumph in them, as Shylock does in 
his bond. He censured Mr. Pitt for his weakness in 
not dissolving Parliament ; but, highly as he disap- 
proved the resolutions, they ought to be rescinded, or 
the minister should resign. The right honourable 
gentleman could not be expected to agree to surrender 
the keys of the fortress to the besiegers, and to inarch 
out with a halter about his neck. If he would move 
the previous question, with a view to have the resolu- 
tions reconsidered, he would vote with him ; if not, 
thinking, as he did, that those resolutions and the pre- 
sent administration ought not to exist together, he 
could not negative the present motion. 

Mr . Pitt Mr. Pitt did not adopt this course. The House, 

he said, had been led on insidiously from one resolu- 
tion to another, without a fair discussion of any one 
on its own proper merits. The first had passed at the 
unusual hour of six in the morning, and with little or 
no debate. The second, in a manner, grew out of the 
first ; and they were immediately followed by the 
third. The present motion was not likely to further 
the purpose of that which had been voted ; but it 
would form an effectual bar to the desired union. Mr. 
Powys had talked about a fortress from which he was 
to walk out with a halter about his neck : the only 
fortress he ever desired to have a share in defending, 
was that of the constitution ; and he would resist every 
attack and every attempt to seduce him out of it. Was 
he to cast off his armour and meanly beg to be re- 
admitted, and considered as a volunteer in the army 
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of the enemy ? If that House insisted upon the dismissal C ^^ P ' 
of ministers, two constitutional means were open to ' 

them — impeachment for their crimes, if ministers had itsj. 
committed any ; or an address to the Crown, where 
alone resided the power of removing ministers. 

On a division, the motion was carried by a ma- Resolutions 
jority of nineteen* ; and, on the following day, Mr. the Kins. 
Coke, observing with regret that the ministry had not 3rd - 
resigned, proposed that the two resolutions should be 
laid before his Majesty, by such members as were of 
the privy council ; which, after an angry debate, was 
also carried, the majority being twenty-four |. 

At this period, the Lords began to shew their re- 4th 
pugnance to the proceedings of the lower House. The Proceedings in 
Earl of Effingham spoke of them in terms of animated Lords, 
censure. The prerogative of the Crown in the ap- MotionofLord 
pomtment of ministers, he said, was attacked, and a 
kind of new power set up. Should that House suffer 
such measures to pass without animadversion, it would 
betray an unpardonable indifference to the constitu- 
tion, and perhaps endanger its existence. Having 
read the Act of 1781 for establishing an agreement 
with the East India Company, and a resolution of the 
House of Lords in 1704, that it is unconstitutional and 
contrary to law for any one branch of the legislature 
to assume to itself a right of making any resolutions 
which should impede or put a stop to the executive 
power of government ; and the late resolutions of the 
lower House;]:, restraining the Lords of the treasury 
from sanctioning the acceptance of bills drawn from 
India, and against the continuance in office of the 
present ministry ; and described these proceedings as 
highly alarming, and an infringement of the consti- 
tution ; he moved resolutions, declaring the incom- 
petency of one branch of the legislature to assume 
the direction of a discretionary power vested by law in 
any body of men, or disputing the undoubted authority 
of tlit* Crown in appointing to the great offices of exe- 
cutive government. Should these be adopted, he 
would move for a corresponding address to the throne. 

• 223 i.. 2(U. i 211tol87. 24th Dec. 1783, and 16th Jan. 1784 
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Earl Fitzwilliam, the Duke of Manchester, and 
Lord Loughborough, were the opponents of these pro- 
positions. They saw, in the first resolution of the 
other House, nothing alarming, nothing violent, no- 
thing that ought to excite jealousy or provoke inter- 
ference. It was merely a piece of salutary advice, 
timely given, to the Lords of the treasury, on a subject 
to which it well became the House of Commons to 
attend. A discretion was vested in the Lords of the 
treasury, and the House of Commons, far from inter- 
fering improperly, assuming a power to suspend acts 
of Parliament, or arrogating and seizing upon the dis- 
cretion so vested, had done only that which was neces- 
sary, prudent, and wise. The proposed resolutions 
were calculated to create a variance between the two 
Houses. The privileges of the Commons were defined 
by the constitution. To them it belonged to decide 
on the characters of ministers, and on the confidence 
due to them. 

Earl Fauconberg, the Duke of Richmond, the Lord 
Chancellor, and Lord Sydney, supported the resolu- 
tions. Those of the lower House were of a very in- 
temperate nature, more adapted to excite feuds and 
animosities, than to conciliate jarring interests and 
unhappy differences. The conduct which had been 
pursued was unprecedented, and the proceedings ori- 
ginated in a manner which no one could explain, 
which had no proof, and which was only circulated at 
random. What would be the consequence if they 
were suffered to go on, it was impossible to say ; the 
extremities to which they had proceeded could not be 
viewed without anxiety, and shewed the necessity for 
interference. Their first resolution neither was, nor 
affected to be, a hint or piece of advice to the Lords of 
the treasury, but an explicit claim to direct the exer- 
cise of a vested discretionary power. In a political or 
commercial point of view, the resolution was ignorantly 
and stupidly drawn, and the late proceedings were 
wild efforts of childish ambition. 

In the course of the debate, the character and con- 
duct of Mr. Pitt, and particularly his disinterestedness 
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in the late transactions respecting the clerkship of the °lvi P ' 
pells, were highly extolled. Lord Thurlow said he 



had been shabby enough to advise him to take that 1 784. 
which had so fairly fallen into his hands, and he be- 
lieved he should have been shabby enough to do so 
himself, as other great and exalted characters had so 
recently set him the example. But Mr. Pitt, enter- 
taining notions of purity very uncommon in these de- 
generate days, and rivalling the purest times of Greece 
and Home, had nobly preferred the public, to the con- 
sideration of his own private, interest. 

Earl Fitzwilliam, while he admitted the laudable 
disinterestedness of Mr. Pitt, contended that all the 
good qualities which intitled him to applause as an 
individual, were insufficient to govern Parliament in 
their judgment of his fitness as a great officer of state. 
The Earl of Mansfield and Viscount Stormont wished 
the resolutions withdrawn, as inexpedient and danger- „ . 

' ,. . . r -ii v Resolutions 

ous ; but the House, on a division, carried them by a carried, 
majority of forty-seven*. 

To the address which was prepared in pursuance 5th. 
of this decision, his Majesty immediately returned a Addross - 
most gracious answer. 

Lord Beauchamp, whose measure was thus cen- S^House^f" 1 
sured, lost no time in urging the Commons to support commons. 
it by precedents. He moved for a committee to search Jlh ' 
the journals of the Lords ; and, on their report, ob- 6th. 
tained one to inspect those of the Commons. The 
debates on these occasions were distinguished by much 
asperity, but create no interest; and the reports furnish 12th. 
only a series of isolated facts, on which no proposition 
of general import could be founded, and from which 
no political axiom could be derived. Lord Beauchamp 1(3th 
moved six resolutions, which were carried, after one 
division, in which the majority was twenty-ninef- 

This extraordinary contest had now proceeded to Effect of the 
such an extent, that the several branches of the lcgisla- proceedings, 
ture were completely divided. The Lords had more 



* Contents, 100; non-contents, 53, proxies included. 

t 186 io ir>r. 
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than indirectly censured the resolutions of the lower 
House, and the King had indicated, by his ready 
answer to the address of the upper House, and his 
tardiness in acknowledging those of the lower House, 
as well as by his retention of his ministers, that his 
opinions were firm and unaltered. The opposition 
maintained a majority in the House of Commons, al- 
though its numbers were evidently diminishing. It 
was, therefore, obvious that, in this state of things, the 
voice of the people, expressed in county and town 
meetings, must be of preponderating effect in deciding 
the question, whether a majority in the House of 
Commons could assume the right of dictating to the 
throne, in a matter of the highest prerogative, the 
election or dismission of ministers, in opposition to the 
known sentiment of the Lords, and upon the strict con- 
struction of that indisputable legal principle, that the 
sense of the people is only to be gathered from the ex- 
pressed opinion of their representatives. 

That some appeal to the people must be made was 
so evident, that Mr. Fox, misjudging, perhaps, the 
state of the public mind, had taunted ministers for not 
submitting their pretensions to that test. " Where is 
" that popularity," he said, " of the present administra- 
" tion in which they confide 1 why do not gentlemen 
" call meetings, muster their friends and partizans, 
" and carry their addresses to the throne 1 Till this is 
" done, till the fact is proved, I for one will question 
" its truth*." 

The experiment had before been partially made by 
the City of London, where an address, favourable to 
ministers, had been voted and graciously received. 
The county of Middlesex had also been convened, and 
an address was carried, on a shew of hands, represent- 
ing to his Majesty the alarming state of public affairs, 
and requesting him to appoint such an administration 
as might possess the confidence of Parliament and the 
public. It was denied that this address contained the 
real sense of the county ; and, it being asserted in a re- 



* Debate, 2nd February. 
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quisition, signed by upward of one hundred inhabitant c ££ r I> ' 
freeholders, that the room where this meeting was con- ' 



vened was not sufficiently capacious, another public irs4. 
meeting was appointed*, at which an address and re- 
solutions of a directly opposite tendency were voted. 19& February. 
The endeavours of the late ministers and their ad- 
herents to impede the business of the nation were said 
to be founded on private, interested, and factious mo- 
tives, and not on public principles. The attempt to 
constrain his Majesty to restore the ministers, whom, 
in his wisdom and justice, he had displaced, was cen- 
sured as an encroachment on the prerogative, and con- 
trary to the sense of the whole kingdom ; and the 
representatives of the country were required equally to 
oppose every encroachment on the prerogative of the 
Crown, and on the rights of the pcoplef. 

In Westminster, a still fiercer struggle was main- 
tained. An address was presented to the King, by the 
Deputy-Steward, and Sir Cecil Wray, one of the mem- 2nd February, 
bers for that city, purporting to proceed from the Dean, Address. 
High Steward, and other officers, and signed by two 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-four burgesses, con- 
demning the India bill, thanking his Majesty for 
haying dismissed the ministers by whom it was pro- 
posed, and assuring him of their confidence in the 
present administration. 

A meeting was speedily convened at the Shaks- 5th. 
peare tavern in Covent Garden, where resolutions a^mf^ 
were passed, declaring that signatures had been as- tavern. 
sumed to the late address without the express consent 
of parties, or obtained by private solicitation, without 
public notice, and approbation was expressed of Mr. . Q 
Fox's parliamentary conduct. Sir Cecil Wray and his Meeting™ 
friends immediately held a public meeting in the Westminster 
Court of Requests in Westminster Hall, where, it is 
said, three thousand persons attended, and where 
another address, similar to the "first, was voted; but, it 
having been intimated that the place of meeting had 

* The first was held at u room in a tavern near London, called the Shepherd 
and Shepherdess ; the latter ;>t a tavern called the Mermaid, at Hackney. 
\ New Annual Register, vol, \. 
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llih 



1784. was adjourned for four days. On this occasion, a 
scene of great disorder and tumult was exhibited. Sir 
Cecil Wray was about to assume the place of chair- 
man, according to the call of the assembly, when the 
platform of the hustings broke down, and the chair 
was torn to pieces ; Mr. Fox was borne by his friends 
to the front, and attempted to address the people, 
when, in the contest, the hustings again broke, and 
Mr. Fox being thrown down, a miscreant cast in his 
face a bag, containing some offensive drug. Screams, 
yells, and clamours of party prevented the possibility 
of an address being heard, until Mr. Fox, borne along 
by the crowd, retreated through the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, accompanied by his friends. Attention 
was then granted to Lord Mahon ; a resolution was 
passed, confirming the proceedings in the Court of 
Requests, while Mr. Fox harangued his party in Palace 
Yard, from a window in the King's Arms Tavern. No 
address or resolution was moved on his part ; but the 
populace took the horses from his carriage, and drew 
him to Devonshire House, stopping while he received 
congratulations at Carlton House, and other residences 
of his noble friends, and marking with characteristic 
insults, but no violence, the abode of Lord Temple, and 
some others, whom they deemed his enemies*. 

Effect of th se "^ ot to men ti° n the public proceedings in other 
meetings. parts of the kingdom, these events, occurring on the 
very scene of political contest, afforded no grounds of 
hope to the opposition. Strong in no place but within 
the House of Commons, they could only expect a 
favourable termination to their efforts from the flexi- 
bility of the Sovereign, who might yield to repeated 
addresses, or from the alarm of government, at the 
suggestion that supplies might be refused, or the usual 
powers for governing the army withheld. It is not to 
be believed that either project had been seriously en- 

* See New Annual Register, vol. v. p. 132; and a pamphlet called A full 
and authentic Account of the Proceedings in Westminster Hall. 
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tertained by any leader of opposition ; but a sufficient c /^ p " 
display of power had already been made to occasion . 
some apprehension. Surmises had been expressed on 1784. 
the subject ; and in public meetings and party publica- 
tions, where responsibility imposed no restraint, the 
topic was discussed according to the dictates of anger 
or fear. 

An explicit declaration on the subject of supply was „ 

• » ♦ • Proceed mors 

made, and a display of the power of opposition exhi- respecting 
bited, when the report of the committee, so far as re- supplies, 
latcd to the ordnance estimates, was moved for. Mr. 
Fox said, that, in the present situation of affairs, it 
was not surely expected that the House would proceed 
to vote supplies, until it should be known whether his 
Majesty would give any or what answer to the reso- 
lutions of the House, especially as the vote proposed, 
would be conclusive and a pledge. Yet he denied all 
intention of refusing, although he meant to suspend, 
the supply ; and, as the House was not fully attended, it 
was agreed that the report should be recommitted. 
When it was again brought up, Mr. Pitt, having stated 18tl > Feb. 
that his Majesty had not, in compliance with the reso- 
lutions of the House, dismissed his ministers, nor had 
they resigned, Mr. Fox, with uncommon warmth, 
declared that such language had never been heard in 
that House since the revolution, or at least since the 
accession of the present royal family. What was it, 
but a flat and peremptory negative to the sentiments 
and wishes of his Majesty's faithful Commons, who, 
ardently desirous of the public welfare, and the honour 
of every branch of the legislature, had taken the most 
cautious and delicate means, not only of preventing a 
breach, but even of closing it when made? He urged 
the House to waive the question of supplies for a very 
short period, that gentlemen might come, on a future 
day, perfectly awake to the situation in which they were 
placed. The particular supply now moved for was 
not immediately indispensable, and no material disad- 
vantage could accrue from a very short adjournment. 
He shuddered to debate a proposition of such mag- 
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nitude. " Tempus inane peto, requiem, spatiumque 

" furori." 

He moved that, instead of " now*," the report be re- 
ceived on " Friday." In debating this proposition, the 
proceedings of the members, who met at the Saint 
Alban's Tavern, and the causes of the failure of that 
negotiation, were much discussed. The division, even 
when the most qualified sense was put on the motion, 
was far from triumphant, the majority being twelve 
onlyf. 

With this effort, the attempts of the opposition on 
the subject of supply ended; but more direct measures 
were pursued for effecting the expulsion of the minis- 
try. Mr. Powys, who, on several occasions, had ap- 
peared to struggle for the establishment of an united 
administration, moved an address, requesting that the 
King would take measures for giving effect to the 
declared wishes of the Commons. He hoped that 
Mr. Pitt would consider, again and again, before he 
determined on persisting in opinions diametrically 
opposite to those of the House. What were the sup- 
ports to which he looked? The confidence of the 
House of Lords ! Their address had not one word 
directly in his favour. It was a mere neutral mani- 
festo. The people were, undoubtedly, on his side ; but 
they were attached to his personal virtues and accom- 
plishments. The glory of his father's public life shed 
a lustre on him ; but the people could not ground their 
attachment on any thing he had yet achieved for the 
country. 

This motion not appearing sufficiently pointed, an 
amendment was proposed by Mr. Eden, and adopted 
by the mover, referring to obstacles which impeded 
the formation of such an administration as the House 
had declared to be requisite. 

In a vigorous debate, topics of general policy and 
personal reflection were unsparingly resorted to ; but 
the speeches, although eloquent and able, afford little 

* That is Wednesday. 

t 208 to 19G. This measure was termed, by a writer of the day, " tacking 
" Mr. Fox to a money bill." Second Letter to a Country Gentleman, p. 15. 
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instruction from their profoundness, or amusement c I I \^ r " 
from their novelty. The motion was carried by a ma- 



jority*; and an address to the King, recapitulating its its 4. 
terms, was sanctioned by a majority of twcnty-onef : Addres8T0ted - 
the House did not rise until five o'clock in the morn- 

in 8t; 

To this address, the King answered, that he was 25th. 
deeply sensible how highly it concerned the honour of JJj^! ns ' a 
his Crown and interests of his people that public 
affairs should be conducted by a firm, efficient, 
united, and extended administration, entitled to the 
confidence of his people. " I shall always," he 
added, " be desirous of taking every step most condu- 
" cive to such an object ; but I cannot see that it 
" would, in any degree, be advanced by the dismission 
" of those at present in my service. I observe, at the 
" same time, that there is no charge or complaint 
" suggested against my present ministers, nor is any 
" one or more of them specifically objected to ; and 
" numbers of my subjects have expressed to me, in the 
" warmest manner, their satisfaction in the late changes 
" I have made in my councils. Under these circum- 
" stances, I trust my faithful Commons will not wish 
" that the essential offices of executive government 
" should be vacated, until I see a prospect that such a 
" plan of union as I have called for, and they have 
" pointed out, may be carried into effect." 

Mr. Powys moved, first, that the King's answer ifth. 
should be taken into consideration on the ensuing ^p" wys 
Monday, which was agreed to, with little observation, thereon, 
lie then proposed that the House should immediately 
adjourn until that day. In the debate, much heat was 

* 197 to 177. 

t 177 to L56. 

J In this debate, Sir Richard Hill, a fccntleman of known piety, frequent in 
citation of the Holy Scriptures, and brother of the pious ami benevolent Row- 
land Hill, quoted, as apposite t" the present attempt of the opposition majority, 
a burlesque address of Parliament, and the answer of Charles the Second, written 
by the celebrated and profligate Earl of Rochester. The reference to such an 
anther, bj such a man, was remarked on in the House, both with pleasantry as 
in the contrast between the author and reciter of the passage, and with severity 
as to the times from which it was diawn. Nor was sir Richard forgotten, when 
the sins committed in the House were castigated with the lash of the press. 
See Probationary Odes and Criterions on the Kolliad. 
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displayed ; the delay being treated as a mere manoeu- 
vre to obstruct the grant of supplies, and other public 
business: but it was carried by a majority of seven*. 

On the day appointed, Mr. Fox pressed on the 
consideration of the House the peculiar circumstances 
in which they, the people of England, and the consti- 
tution of the country were placed by his Majesty's 
answer. He reviewed some transactions of the late 
reign, to shew that no power or pretension could ena- 
ble a minister to retain his station when the confidence 
of the House of Commons had been withdrawn. He 
recapitulated all the grounds of complaint so often 
urged against the manner in which the cabinet had 
been formed, and repeated all the sentiments calculated 
to inspire the House with a resolution to maintain 
their own rights and dignity. He moved an address, 
representing the satisfaction of the House at his Ma- 
jesty's benevolent assurances ; but, with all humility, 
claiming a right and a duty to advise him on the exer- 
cise of any branch of his prerogative, and requesting 
that he would enable them to form a new administra- 
tion, and would previously remove his present mi- 
nisters. 

In the debate, it was argued, that, although no 
specific charge could be made against ministers, want 
of confidence was a sufficient ground for their removal, 
without any defined accusation. 

Many members spoke in support of the ministry, 
and Mr. Pitt vindicated himself against the charge of 
being averse to union, and seeking to annihilate the 
privileges of the House; but he felt equally obliged to 
defend the just and constitutional prerogatives of the 
sovereign. Their right to advise could not be disputed ; 
but he could not allow that their vote of disapproba- 
tion should, ipso facto, bind and compel the sovereign 
to dismiss his ministers, or oblige them to resign. 
The sins of the present administration had been stated ; 
and one of the most glaring was, that the late ministry 
were dismissed against the sense of the House. To 
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maintain that the King could not dismiss or retain 
ministers but according to their approbation, would bo 
to place the royal sceptre under the Speaker's mace. 
History afforded no instance in which a ministry had 
been called on to retire from office without a cause. 
An attempt was made to prevent a decision, by moving 
the previous question ; but Mr. Pitt thought it better 
that the sense of the House should be taken on the 
original motion, and lie was in a minority of twelve*. 

In answer to this address, his Majesty repeated his 
desire to form such an administration as they recom- 
mended ; but was convinced that object could not be 
attained by the dismission of his present ministers ; and 
repeated his former observation that no specific charge 
had been advanced against any of them. This answer 
was sufficient to extinguish all hopes, if they really 
existed, that the King's firmness might ultimately 
yield to repeated attacks. It was received with appa- 
rent surprise and indignation, and when the considera- 
tion of it had been fixed for the ensuing Monday f, an 
objection was successfully made' to entering on any 
other business until that should have been disposed of, 
which concerned the privileges and dignity of the 
House. The supplies and the mutiny bill were there- 
fore deferred. 

Expectation was raised to the highest pitch for the 
debate ; and, probably, it was not disappointed ; for Mr. 
Fox came prepared to express, in the full energy of his 
powerful oratory, the feelings which laboured in his 
bosom : but the debate is only imperfectly reported!, 
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* 189 to 201. 

t That is, in lour days ; the lth was Wednesday, and Monday the 8th. 

X The cause of this defect is thus given by the compilers of the Parliamentary 
Debates —The expectations of the public were so uncommonly excited to hear 
the important proceedings of the House this day, that members took the trouble 
of going down with their friends to procure them admission to the gallery at ten 
o'clock in the morning By eleven, the place allotted for Btrangers was crowded ; 
and the gentlemen sat with the utmost patience from that hour till four in the after- 
noon without any Imsiness At that time counsel were heard on Nisbelt's divorce 

bill; and just as the House was proceeding to the important business for which 
the relations and friends of the members hod undergone so much fatigue, Sir 
James Lowthcr rose, and complained that, on bringing down hi* friend, the bro- 
ther of the member for St. Alban's, he found it impossible to procure a seat in the 
gallery, though it was only half-past three ; and this being the case, and also be- 
i m '■ he had reaxm to believe that there might be Btrangers in the gallery not 
introduced hy members, he insisted on carrying into force the standing order, 

ii 2 
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c 1 ^\ r - and a groat part of his, and of several other eloquent 
speeches, cannot be known. 



Mr. Fox moves 
a representa- 



17-4. He began with a view of the critical condition of 

the country, and of his own situation, displaying, in 
tiontothe vivid colours, the state of the representative body, 
which was to be deluded or enslaved into obedience to 
the Crown and its secret advisers. As to the King's 
answer, he could not have thought it possible for any 
minister to put into the mouth of majesty such contra- 
dictions and such scandalous duplicity: there were 
passages in it big with danger to liberty. He could 
not have believed that Mr. Pitt had so deserted the 
constitution, that he would have dared so to insult the 
House, as again to ask for the reasons of their resolu- 
tions. Every beggar, in every arbitrary country, had 
a right to petition his King, stating the reasons of his 
petition ; and this, forsooth, was the whole mighty pri- 
vilege that the King was advised to allow. That the 
British House of Commons had often addressed, with- 
out stating their reasons, he shewed from several pre- 
cedents. He should move, not an address, but an 
humble representation to his Majesty; for to that no 
answer was customary. All things considered, he said 
he did not intend to stop the supplies : that the country 
was ruined, and completely undone, was most clear. 
Public credit could not exist ; and our foreign concerns 
must run to ruin : all this must be now obvious to 
every man. For his part, far from stopping the sup- 
plies, he should press ministers to bring forward the 
public business : he would bring on his own amended 
India Bill ; but if it was lost in the upper House, mi- 
nisters were bound to produce some other new plan ; 
and, indeed, every part of our public affairs cried aloud 
for their instant attention. In addition to these ex- 
pressions, which sufficiently denoted chagrin and dis- 
appointment, Mr. Fox noticed the altered aspect of his 
party's influence in the House. He defended Mr. 

and desired that all strangers might be ordered to -withdraw. Many members 
interfered, and with great earnestness solicited the honourable Baronet to recede 
from his motion ; but Sir James persevered, and the gallery was cleared accord- 
ingly. 
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Powys and Mr. Marsham, who would not abet the r ft^ p " 
ministers in their resistance to the Commons ; but 



some there were, who had agreed with him in the out- L784. 
set of the dispute, but who, as appeared by the decrease 
of the majorities, had gone over to the side of adminis- 
tration. It was some comfort to find that those who 
had come over to him were every way respectable ; 
while those who had left him, were men of whose 
society no one was ever ambitious. 

He moved a long representation to the King, testi- 
fying the surprise and affliction of the House on re- 
ceiving the answer which his ministers had advised to 
their dutiful and seasonable address ; and, after many 
severe reflections, asserted that they who had advised 
the answer had caused his Majesty to act in direct con- 
tradiction to his own assurances that he was ready to 
receive the advice of the Commons, by neglecting that 
advice, and retaining ministers, whose continuance in 
office they had so repeatedly and distinctly condemned. 
In conclusion, the House claimed their privilege of 
withholding supplies ; and if, in consideration of the 
peculiar exigencies of the times, they should be in- 
duced to waive the exercise, in this instance, of their 
undoubted legal, constitutional right, they implored 
his Majesty not to impute their forbearance to any 
want of sincerity in their complaints, or distrust in 
the justice of their cause 

Mr. Dundas vigorously opposed this representation, Mr. Dun< 
and reprobated the principles it contained. He had 
long ago attempted to stop the House in their mad and 
desperate career ; and he had been charged with au- 
dacity for the attempt ; but he was determined again 
to step forth, and remonstrate against the absurdity, 
the utter impropriety, the inutility, and, at the same 
time, the danger and the mischief of the present 
motion. It was the final consummation of a monstrous 
system of outrage on the constitution. He lamented 
that Mr. Fox dared not in this, his manifesto, avow to 
the world those principles which he and others had 
dared to avow in their speeches. Why would he not 
claim for the House a right of negativing his Majesty's 
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speeches. 



Representa- 
tion voted. 



appointment of ministers, without giving a single 
reason ? Why send it to his Majesty, forbidding at the 
same time any answer? Why not publish it to the 
world, after the manner of other manifestos, with a be- 
coming title 1 and then counter declarations might be 
published, which would bring the matter to a fair 
issue. The right honourable gentleman had been pru- 
dent enough to insert in his manifesto that it was not 
the punishment, but merely the removal, of ministers 
that he wished : the world would at least give him 
credit for that part of the declaration ; to get their 
places, they would readily believe, was all he wanted ; 
and that he could give no reason why they ought to be 
turned out, and why he should come in, would as 
readily be believed. 

Several other members joined in the debate ; among 
them, Mr. Burke is said to have made a speech of two 
hours' duration ; but not a sentence of it is preserved. 
Toward the conclusion, Sir Richard Hill recited some 
cloggrell lines of his own composition, in which Mr. 
Fox was designated by an appellative then frequently 
applied to him, that of Carlo Khan. This aroused the 
indignation of Lord North, who said it was exactly 
that kind of nonsense about Carlo Khan which had 
misled the weak part of the country so strangely*. 

On a division, the majority for the motion was only 
onef. 



* This name, I believe, originated in a humorous and very popular carica- 
ture, published before the rejection of the first India lull, entitled " Carlo Khan's 
triumphal Entry into Leadenhall Street." In front of the India House was 
seen a person, dressed in eastern robes, seated in state on an elephant ; the beast 
bearing a striking resemblance to Lord North, the rider to Mr. Fox; while a 
hirearrah, equally like Mr. Burke, led the elephant. If the effect of these pub- 
lications could be doubted, it is confirmed by the manner in which they are 
mentioned by Dr. Parr, in his celebrated preface to Bellendenus. He says ; 
" We often call those times to our remembrance, when they, who are very in- 
adequate judges of the delicate predicament of public affairs, could feed their. 
" wondering eyes and fickle spirits by gazing at trifling pictures ; when they 
" viewed as their opponents such a man as Pericles, marked by a trifling imper- 
" lection, they called to their aid some Pausona, or someBupalus*. They were in 
"all respects equal to the work they had undertaken. By certain drawings, full of 
'malignant allusions, they effected that which has been related of Oleander, 
"whose sarcastic wit and ridicule alone removed a certain governor from the 
"administration of Egypt, who had really been guilty of no crime." — Pan's 
Works, vol. iii. p. 150. Beloe's translation, p. 77. 

' Grecian painters of caricatures. 
| 191 to 190. Dr. Watson, Bishop ofLandaff, in his Anecdotes, vol. l. p. 20'J, 
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This was, in effect, the last struggle made by the C t^ P ' 
opposition. The supplies, which had been impeded 



'25th. 



for some short period, were finally granted ; and the 178 1. 
mutiny bill, notwithstanding some delays and some ^^ busme8, 
menaces, passed before the time when the former act 
would expire. Slight debates on minor points, such as 
Sawbridge's annual reform motion, and a bill for pre- 
venting bribery at elections, shewed that both sides of 22nd an d23 "*- 
the House expected a speedy dissolution, although it 
was strenuously deprecated by the opposition. It could . M(h 
not, therefore, be termed a surprise, when his Majesty, Prorogation 
in a short speech, prorogued the session ; announcing ^ ptriJamenT 
that he felt it his duty to the constitution and to the 
country to recur, as speedily as possible, to the sense of 
his people, by calling a new Parliament. A procla- 
mation to that effect appeared on the following day. 

expresses his opinion of those transactions in ample terms. "Mr. Pitt had, I'm 
" several weeks previous to its dissolution, continued in office in direct opposition 
"tn the majority of the House of Commons. 1 looked upon this proceeding as 
''establishing a dangerous precedent; for, though the House could not be justi- 
" lied in censuring a minister who had done no act that was censurable, yet it. 
" is to be dreaded that the precedent thus set, of continuing a minister in his 
" place in opposition to a majority of the House of Commons, may hereafter be 
" resulted to by the Crown on occasions less justifiable. The numberless ad- 
" dresses, however, which were presented to the King against the coalition 
" ministry, sufficiently shewed the sense of the people to be with Mr. Pitt. It 
"was not so much the prerogative of the Crown which kept Mr. Pitt in his 
"place, and set the House of Commons at defiance, as it was the sense of the 
" nation ; which, on this occasion, was in direct contradiction to the sense of the 
; ' House of Commons." He wrote a letter to Mr. Pitt, fully expressing these sen- 
timents, and adds, " I had mentioned to Mr. Pitt, a little time before, the rescind- 
" ing of these resolutions of the House of Commons, as the first business which 
" ought to be brought forward in the new Parliament; and he seemed at that 
" time wholly to agree with me in the propriety of the measure; but he changed 
" his mind, or was overruled by men more inclined to exalt the prerogative of 
" the Crown than to listen to the voice of the people, for nothing of the kind was 
" ever mentioned in the House of Commons." With all due respect to the 
Reverend Prelate, and without recurring to the causes he has assigned, it appears 
thai Mr. Pitt acted most correctly. The votes in question did not, like those on 
the Middlesex election which were rescinded, affect any general public right ; 
when they had passed, they had done their office; and neither their existence nor 
their revocation could be made a precedent by any party for any available purpose. 
A repeal of them would have looked like a puerile triumph: left as they are, 
the) form only an historical tact ; but, beyond what was personal in carrying them, 
do not afford matter for a single comment. 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTY-SEVENTH. 

1784. 

Importance of the late contest. — Effect of the anti-ministerial 
majority. — State of the House of Lords.— Firmness of the 
King. — Conduct of the Prince of Wales — on the attempt 
at union of parties. — Public opinion. — Addresses to Mr. 
Pitt.— Freedom of London presented to him. — His conduct. 
— Observations on the dissolution of Parliament. — Failure 
of the opposition party at the elections. — Contest for West- 
minster — scrutiny granted. — lie turn to the precept. — Meet- 
ing of Parliament. — King's speech. — Address of the Lords 
— of the Commons. — Mr. Burke moves an address and re- 
presentation. — Motion on the Westminster election. — Mr. 
Fox — Mr. Pitt. — Motion negatived.— Observations of Mr. 
Adam — Mr. Pitt. — Mr. Fox's petition. — Other petitions. — 
Counsel heard. — State of finances. — The budget. — Privilege 
of franking letters restrained. — Extent of smuggling. — 
Commutation Act. — Hovering Act. — Purchases of tea by 
the East India Company. — Arrcar of the Civil List. — 
Affairs of the East India Company. — Temporary relief. — 
Mr. Pitt moves to bring in his bill for better government of 
India. — Observations of Mr. Fox. — Bill brought in. — Mo- 
tion for its going into a committee opposed. — Speeches of 
Mr. Francis— Mr. Pitt— Mr. Fox— Mr. Dundas.— Expres- 
sions imputed to Lord Thurlow. — Bill passes. — Substance of 
its enactments. — Observations. — Motion against Sir Elijah 
Impey — and Mr. Hastings. — Restoration of forfeited estates 
in Scotland — moved by Mr. Dundas — supported by the 
opposition members — opposed by the Lord Chancellor — 
passed. — Prorogation. 
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The records of history would be searched in vain ?Jif " 
for a parallel to the contest between the King and 



the House of Commons, which has been thus minutely 1784. 
related ; a contest conducted with so much zeal, and i mpor tance of 
terminated without violence. A majority of the House, tlle late con- 
without any ground of complaint, except their dislike 
of the minister the King had chosen, maintained a 
conflict with the Crown which lasted three months, to 
the utter obstruction of important and truly urgent 
business. The pecuniary accounts of the late war, 
the state of finances, the revival of trade and renewal 
of commercial connexions, the prevention of contra- 
band dealing, which had now risen to an enormous 
height, the interests of Ireland, matters of internal and 
colonial policy ; and, not least of all, the great and 
overwhelming subject of India ; all pressed for consi- 
deration, and all were disregarded for mere questions 
of personal ambition. A majority of the House of Effect of the 
Commons alone, when resisted by the King, counter- onti-ministe- 
acted in the Lords, and not supported by the people, ' m,J " n 
formed an extremely narrow and insecure basis for 
raising a superstructure suited to the views of am- 
bition ; and the leaders of opposition must have felt 
more anger and mortification than astonishment, when 
they found the triumphant band of adherents which 
had carried Mr. Fox's India bill by more than two to 
one, and had shouted derision on the announcement of 
Mr. Pitt as Chancellor of the Exchequer, reduced, on 
a night of great expectation, in a debate of vital im- 
portance, to a majority of one only, when three hundred 
and eighty one members were present. In fact, they 
might have obstructed public business ; they could ob- 
tain an address or a representation to the Throne, but 
could not give effect to any legislative general measure. 
Had they refused the supplies, they would have with- 
held the claims of the public creditor ; had they pre- 
vented the mutiny bill, they would have placed the 
army on the footing of an ungoverned mob, with arms 
in their hands, inadequate to restrain, but very able to 
produce, alarm, distress, and confusion. From such 
measures even the intrepidity of Mr. Fox would have 
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shrunk, had they been seriously suggested ; or if he 
and a few more had the courage to make the attempt, 
it was not probable that considerate and loyal men 
would have continued their adherence. Both proceed- 
ings were intimated and threatened ; but a difinitive 
effort was never ventured. Mr. Fox, when moving 
his address for removal of ministers, said, " why, it had 
" been asked, were the supplies not withheld I The 
" reason on which he had hitherto voted for the sup- 
" plies might appear a paradox ; he had not sufficient 
" confidence in the ministers of the day to withhold 
" the supplies. This, he had always maintained, was 
" a weapon given to the House for the advantage 
" of the community at large. Were they certain that 
" such a vote could bring back the servants of the 
" Crown to constitutional ground, and re-establish 
" the consequence and importance of the House, he 
" would willingly proceed to that extent ; but, if the 
" measure were resisted, into what difficulty did it 
" plunge them ] what infinite and irreparable confusion 
" would it not occasion in the country ?" And, after- 
ward, when the postponement of the mutiny bill 
was proposed, Mr. Fox, although he professed that 
power over a standing army ought not to be entrusted 
to a minister whom the House had declared unworthy 
of its confidence, would not reject it altogether ; but 
its duration might be limited to a month or two ; at all 
events, there would be sufficient time, as the present 
act would not expire in less than three weeks*, to pre- 
vent any dangerous consequences. With all this ex- 
planation, he had a majority of nine onlyf ; and pro- 
bably a little indiscretion, in any part of his speech, 
would have decided the question against him. 

As no bill of public interest or importance was 
transmitted from the lower to the upper House, and 
as no motion on public affairs originated in the Lords, 
except one which has already been mentioned, no other 



" Viz. on the 25th of March. 

t 171 to 102; and see also Tomliuc's Life of Pitt, vol. i. p. 300, 313, et 
passim. 
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debate occurred in which the feelings and temper of c L 1 v \ l I > ' 

the peers were particularly disclosed ; yet it was per- L_ 

fectly known that the majority of that body would not 1784. 
have concurred with the predominant party in the 
House of Commons. Consequently very little public 
business was transmitted to them. Before the recess, 
they had passed bills for the land-tax and malt duty ; 
but, from that time until within a few days of the dis- 
solution, only two public general acts were sent up to 
the Lords ; and they were not of a nature to call forth 
any discussion*. 

In all his acts and declarations, the Kins had shewn Jf™* 8 " of 

,., .. 1 • • 1 1 1 " 1C "-lllg. 

his determination to support the ministry he had ap- 
pointed ; and if it was sought to conquer him by hostile 
speeches, addresses, and remonstrances, Lord North, at 
least, had enjoyed sufficient intercourse with the Sove- 
reign to be sure that his firmness was not so to be broken 
down. It is now ascertained, by the letters of the King 
himself, that he viewed the probable expulsion of Mr. 
Pitt from office, and the re-instatement of his adver- 
saries, with undisscmbled horror. On the first divisions 
against the minister, the King, in a letter to him, 
treated his opponents as desperate men, and as a fac- 
tion whom he was prepared to resist, and maintain 
the struggle to the last period of his life. " If they 
in the end succeed," his Majesty said, " my line is a 
" clear one, and to which I have fortitude to submitj"." 
If this last phrase could be deemed ambiguous or equi- 
vocal, it was fully explained on the day Lord Effingham 
made his motion. The King then said, "Should not 
" the Lords stand boldly forth, this constitution must 
" soon be changed ; for if the two only remaining pri- 
" vilcges of the Crown are infringed, that of negativ- 
" ing bills which have passed both Houses of Parlia- 
" ment, and that of naming the ministers to be employed, 
•• I cannot but feel, as far as regards my person, that 1 
" can lie no longer of utility to this country, nor can 
" with honour remain in this island." From this ex- 

• <iur related t" the postage of letters from Ireland , the other to the receipt 
lax. 

f Tomline's Life of Mi Pitt, vol. 1. i>. 'J s 



12th January. 



4th Feb. 
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^ A J'- tract, Mr. Pitt's biographer observes, coupled with the 

conclusion of his former letter, as well as from other 

17^4. authorities, it is evident that the King had, at the 
time, serious intentions of retiring to Hanover, in case 
Mr. Fox and his party should prevail*. Such decla- 
rations must, however, be viewed with caution. It 
may easily be conceived that the thought of retiring 
to his Hanoverian dominions may have crossed the 
King's mind, as a resource in case of extremity ; and 
when he used the expressions from which the intention 
is inferred, he was perfectly sincere ; but it is not easy 
to believe that, under any circumstances, it would have 
been carried into execution. The throne of Great 
Britain and Ireland, however it might be beset with 
difficulties, was not to be hastily renounced. George 
the Third knew history too well, and had read man- 
kind too attentively, to expect that, if he vacated his 
dominions, powerful voices would be raised sufficient 
to procure his recall on his own terms. Born and bred 
in this country, glorying in the name of Briton, used 
to sway, and surrounded by a large family, he could 
hardly have reduced himself to the situation of a minor 
potentate, an elector, to live among people to whom, in 
every respect, he was a mere alien. 

With feelings so much excited against those whom 
he termed a desperate faction, as unprincipled and 
mischievous as ever embroiled the affairs of any 
country^, his Majesty viewed their ultimate failure with 
the joy that is experienced on being freed from a 
powerful and dangerous adversary. " Mr. Pitt's letter," 
the King said, " is undoubtedly the most satisfactory 
" I have received for many months. An avowal, on 
" the outset, that the proposition held forth is not in- 
" tended to go farther lengths than a kind of manifesto; 
" and then carrying it by a majority of one only ; and 
" the day concluded with an avowal that all negotia- 
" tion is at an end ; give me every reason to hope that, 
" by a firm and proper conduct, this faction will, by 

* Tomline's Life of Mr Pitt, vol. i. p. 253. 
f Same, p. 337. 
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" degrees, be deserted by many, and at length be for- chap. 
" got. I shall ever, with pleasure, consider that, by 



" the prudence, as well as rectitude, of one person in 1784. 

" the House of Commons, this great change has been 

" effected ; and that he will ever be able to reflect 

" with satisfaction that, in having supported me, he 

" has saved the constitution, the most perfect of human 

" formation." 

While such sentiments were entertained, and only Conduct of the 

* I rincc of 

disclosed confidentially by the King, those of the Wales. 
Prince of Wales, publicly and explicitly avowed, were 
diametrically opposite, although his Royal Highness, 
as a peer of Parliament, would not sustain, by his vote, 
measures which he had reason to believe were unplea- 
sant to his father. Thus, while he sided with the 
friends of Mr. Fox's India bill, on the first division, he 
abstained from appearing on the second, when the 
King's disapprobation of the measure was announced, 
apparently from authority. Still the persons forming 
the opposition were the most favoured and intimate of 
his friends ; and, during the meetings at the St. 
Alban's tavern, magnificent entertainments were made 
for them at Carlton House. 

To those who considered the possession ofoffi.ee the On the at- 
only matter in contest, to those who fancied that, if T^Ste™* 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt could once be brought to sit in 
a cabinet together, all differences of opinion would be 
surrendered or compromised, the communications 
commenced for the purpose of union might present 
some pleasing hopes ; but those who reflected more 
cautiously, could anticipate no beneficial result. While 
the clamour was so loud and general against a coalition, 
such a coalition as was proposed would have destroyed 
all hopes of confidence in public men. Even while 
some were willing to believe that a favourable result 
might be expected, the language used in Parliament 
was as lofty and exasperating as ever ; the desire of 
peace was never expressed, although each side pro- 
fessed to have no objection to an arrangement; but 
every declaration was accompanied with qualifications 
and suggestions which seemed to place the desired 
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C 3ni' 0D Jcct at a hopeless distance. In fact, when party 
' disputes attain a high degree of violence, some bene- 

17-1 volent and respectable persons arc always found to 
promote what they consider an amicable adjustment: 
experienced statesmen do not expect useful conse- 
quences from such interventions ; but they cannot be 
rejected by either side, for fear of consigning numbers 
and influence to the other. In the present instance, the 
matter terminated fortunately, and without mortifica- 
tion to any. The King, having relunctantly consented 
that his name should be introduced, had no reason to 
regret the result. The Duke of Portland, knowing 
the impossibility of an effectual arrangement, acted 
with wisdom and dignity, in keeping aloof from dis- 
cussions which must be useless ; and Mr. Pitt must in- 
deed have been unworthy of any public trust if he had 
resigned office as a preliminary to the inquiry whether 
he was fit to hold it or not. It was said that the matter 
terminated in a mere verbal or grammatical distinction ; 
but it was more desirable to all parties that it should so 
end, than that the broad and general principles of 
government should have become the topics of abstract 
discussion, and formed the line of distinction among 
practical statesmen. 
Public When the leading powers of the state were thus 

opinion. divided, the final decision of the dispute necessarily 

devolved upon the people, and they testified their 
opinion with unwonted readiness and concord. Very 
soon after the rejection of the India bill, and the 
change of ministers, the corporation and the mer- 
chants and traders of London presented addresses of 
thanks, with assurances of support, to the King. Of 
Middlesex and Westminster, mention already has been 
made, and, during the first three months of the year, 
almost every gazette contained several of these public 
documents, replete with professions of loyalty and 
declarations of satisfaction*. Before the experiment 
had been fully tried, the opposition tauntingly defied 

* In the Chronicle of the New Annual Register lor 17*1. between the 2Jth 
of January and the 1st of April, addresses arc enumerated from fifty-six counties, 
cities, and towns. 
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the ministers to demonstrate their popularity by ap- < 9wf" 
pealing to the people. When it had been made, they 



attempted to diminish its value and deny its import- i?84. 
ance. It was said the addresses were obtained by 
mere imposture, and it was doubted whether or not 
the people understood the matter they addressed upon. 
Such observations drew forth from Mr. Pitt a happy 20th February, 
specimen of sarcastic humour. He saw, with astonish- 
ment, the man of the people undervaluing the senti- 
ments of the people ; ridiculed the defeat the part} 
had experienced at Heading, although supported by 
Colonel Hartley, member for the town ; while from 
Hackney, a field of Mars, that valiant chieftain, the 
county member, had returned to the House, his brow 
not adorned with the wreath of victory, but issuing 
from his mouth a most lamentable history of flight and 
defeat. He also adverted to the fate of Mr. Fox at 
Westminster, where he once could charm the multi- 
tude into dumb admiration of his eloquence, and into 
silent gratitude for his exertions in the cause of free- 
dom and of his country. Was he, the champion of 
the people, once emphatically named the man of the 
people, now content with the execrations of those mul- 
titudes who once, perhaps too much, adored him? 
Speaking of the spirit which animated the promoters 
of the addresses, Sir Horace Mann said, that on his ap- lst l a ' 
pealing to one body of his friends, they answered they 
had been his friends once, but he was joined with 
those who wished to set up a Lord-Protector. 

To Mr. Pitt, on the other hand, numerous addresses Address i,, 
of applause and congratulation were sent from all Mr 1>lU - 
parts of the kingdom*. The Corporation of London FrC(1(](ini „,- 
stood foremost. The freedom of the City was presented London 
in a gold box; and, when he went to take the oaths, 
a splendid entertainment was given at Grocer's Hall. 
A committee of the Corporation waited on him at his 
residence, conducted him into the City with all the dis- 
play of a triumph, and the procession of the magistracy, 

* Of these addresses, the Bishop of Winchester says thirty-six came into his 
hands after Mr Pitt's death, and many were nol preserved. Life of Mr. Pitt, 

viil. i. p 326 n. 
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chap. the display of the civic banners, and the unbounded 
' acclamations of an immense multitude, proved how 

1781. truly the Chamberlain, Mr. AVilkes, uttered the senti- 
ments of all the citizens in a speech highly compli- 
mentary to him, and very severe on his opponents*. 

If the youth of Mr. Pitt furnished topics of sarcasm 
and invective to his adversaries; if it afforded Mr. 
Fox the means of suggesting that the House would 
teach such very young men not to yield so readily to 
the calls of ambition ; and to predict that his adminis- 
tration could not possibly be pci manent ; the extraor- 
dinary prudence and judgment displayed by this very 
young man must have occasioned sensations of dis- 
may, and anticipations of defeat. In the midst of irri- 
tating invectives, uttered by men whose talent gave 
them all their force, and whose character and expe- 
rience augmented their effect, he maintained a cau- 
tious reserve, from which he never deviated, and a 
dignified self-possession, which made the blows aimed 
at him fall innoxious, or recoil on those who inflicted 
them. His eloquence, already so well known and so 
highly appreciated, was kept in strict obedience to the 
mere necessities of the debate ; he chiefly endeavoured 
to afford his antagonists no new topics arising from 
any of his speeches. Thus their declamations became 
wearisome, through frequent repetition, and often 
seemed vague and general, because no new fact or 
argument was furnished by the minister. Yet, al- 
though he often complained of the assertions and in- 
ferences of the opposition, Mr. Pitt's tone was never 
humble or querulous; he never courted forbearance 
or deprecated censure: so that his speeches were 
equally secure against the charges of haughtiness and 
meanness, and he well merited the compliment paid by 
22nd Feb. his sovereign, when he praised him for using a razor 

* See Wilkes's Speeches, 8vo. 1 78(3. In his return from the City at night, 
Mr. Pitt was subjected to a brutal and ferocious insult. After the greater portion 
of his attendants had quitted him, as the carriage, drawn by men, was proceeding 
along St. James's Street, a number of persons, armed with bludgeons and 
broken chair poles, made a furious and unexpected attack on the carriage, forced 
open the doors, beat and maltreated the attendants, and aimed several blows at 
the minister himself, who was bravely defended by his brother, the Earl of 
Chatham, and at length escaped unhurt into a neighbouring house. 
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against his antagonists, and never condescending to 

run into rudeness*. 

From the bitter manner in which Mr. Fox com- 1784. 
plained of being deserted by some of his late adherents, luSon! 
and the abstinence of his party from opposing the pro- 
gress of public business during the latter days of the 
session, it appeared to some that the minister might 
have proceeded without dissolving the Parliament ; but 
a slight review of the history of that House of Com- 
mons will shew the impossibility of such a proceeding. 
Called during Lord North's administration, it had, for 
one whole session, and a great portion of another, sanc- 
tioned the American war, and favoured all his mea- 
sures for its vigorous prosecution. They had afterward 
withdrawn their support, declared disapprobation of 
the war, and obliged him to resign. The Rockingham 
administration had their countenance during a part of 
a session ; but when that ministry was dissolved, by the 
death of the Marquis, the House was supposed to be 
divided under three chiefs, in such a manner as to 
render it impossible for any one party to conduct the 
business of the nation, if opposed by the other two. 
Under these circumstances, that unpopular union, 
called the coalition, was formed; it drove Lord Shel- 
burne and Mr. Fitt from the helm ; supported its 
own leaders as ministers with a triumphant majority, 
until the King thought fit to dismiss them, and then 
opposed the new administration with majorities fluc- 
tuating between fifty-four and onej". Had this House 
been brought to sustain the existing administration, 
the respect and confidence of the people could not 
have attended them. Mr. Pitt could not, consistently 
with his professions and feelings, have submitted to 
their support, unless they had rescinded all the ob- 
noxious votes and resolutions they had made ; and had 
they done so, their position would have been disgrace- 
ful, and even contemptible. 

Another question arises, why the dissolution was 
so long delayed ? When the supplies immediately re- 

» Tomline's Life of Pitt, vol. i. p. 339, n. 

1 See the Divisions. Lite <>i' Pill, vol. i. p. .113. 
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quired had boon granted, there was ample time, before 
the expiration of the mutiny act, to have convened a 
new Parliament ; the King was known to be not 
averse to the measure, and it was earnestly pressed for 
by many of Mr. Pitt's adherents. Had impatience 
under provocations, and even insults, or had any hope 
of immediate security and advantage, influenced the 
minister to adopt such a course, he might have been 
justified at the moment; but the applause of magnani- 
mity and true wisdom must have been withheld from 
him. He never considered the time fully come for 
such an act, until the opposition had displayed at large 
all their principles and powers, until the progress of 
national affairs had been so obstructed, as to demon- 
strate that private views and not the general good 
actuated their proceedings, until a political reconcile- 
ment between the parties, and the formation of an 
union, had proved impossible ; and, above all, until 
the unequivocal and ample disclosure of the public 
mind had shewn, that by the removal of the present 
House of Commons, the nation would consider itself 
not deprived of a support, but eased of a burthen. 

Even to the last moment, the opposition members 
deprecated a dissolution* ; they foresaw, in that event, 
the annihilation of all their power, and the extinction 
of all their hopes. It cannot be believed that the 
party bestowed so little consideration on passing events, 
as to have neglected any means which they could use 
to secure the return of their friends and adherents. 
Fear is a powerful monitor, and, during more than 
two months, their constant fear had been expressed ; 
yet their efforts had been so unpromising, that, in 
many places, they chose rather to desist from using 
them than to witness their failure ; and, in others, they 
encountered only mortification and defeat. Upwards 
of one hundred and sixty members lost their seats, and 
of these almost all were friends of the late administra- 
tion. So complete a rout of what was looked upon as 
one of the strongest and most powerful parties that ever 



* See the speeches of Mr. Eden, Lord North, and General Conway, on the 
23rd of March. Parliamentary History, vol. xxiv. p. 769. 
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existed in Great Britain, is scarcely to be credited*. c Jm?' 
And it may justly be asserted, that on no similar occa- . 
sion had so little complaint been made that returns i?84. 
were obtained by means of corruption. 

Above all the contests, that for Westminster claims Contest for 
notice, from the length of its duration, the eagerness Westmm8ter - 
with which it was conducted, its result, and the conse- 
quences. The candidates were, Mr. Fox and Sir Cecil 
Wray, who had represented the city in the last Parlia- 
ment, and Lord Hood, the great naval commander. 
The Court, Carlton House, the nobility, men of in- 
fluence in every rank of life, shared in strenuous and 
and unremitting efforts on the one or the other side. 
Ladies of the first quality and fashion solicited the 
suffrages of very humble voters, and person, purse, 
and pen were all earnestly employed. A large assem- 
blage daily attended the hustings, clamouring for and 
against the candidates. Taverns and ale-houses were 
thronged with their numbers, bands of men, armed 
with bludgeons, were engaged to keep access free for 
the voters, and daily engagements of great numbers on 
a side took place, in many of which severe injuries 
were inflicted, and on one occasion death ensued. The 
walls were covered with bills, and the newspapers 
teemed with eulogies and satires. This conflict was 1st April to 
maintained to the latest moment allowed bylaw, to the lrth Ma y- 
full period of forty days, and such was the exhausted 
state of the voters, that in several of those days, in a 
period of six hours, not so many as twenty were pro- 
duced. Lord Hood could hardly be considered a con- 
tending party, as he was the object of hostility to nei- 
ther ; all the invective and abuse so copiously poured 
out, were directed against the other two candidates. 
Until the twenty-third day, Mr. Fox was in a minority ; 
but he then passed his adversary, and finally exhibited 
on the poll a majority over Sir Cecil Wray of two 

* Copied from tin; Annual Register, vol. xxvii. p. 1 17. This work was, at 
thai lime, devoted to the interests of the opposition; and, if not written, at least 
Inspected before publication, by one of the most aide members of that party. It 
contains, in the page referred to, and that preceding, an eloquent statement of tin.' 
causes to which the party were desirous thai their defeal should he ascribed. 

i 2 
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hundred and thirty-six*. When this result was an- 
nounced, a written paper was delivered to the High 
Bailiff, the returning officer, signed by Sir Cecil Wray 
and thirteen electors, demanding a scrutiny : the de- 
mand was acceded to, and a day appointed on which it 
should commence, although Mr. Fox and some of 
his friends protested against the proceeding. The 
High Bailiff, in his return to the precept, stated the 
proceedings, the number of votes for each candidate, 
and the scrutiny demanded by Sir Cecil Wray, adding 
that he could not make any other return until the 
scrutiny should be determined. Westminster, there- 
fore, was without a representative; but Mr. Fox 
sat in Parliament as member for Kirkwall and the 
dependant burghsf. 

On the meeting of the new Parliament, Mr. Corn- 
wall was unanimously re-elected Speaker ; Mr. Fox 
hailed it as a happy omen that the Speaker of the last 
Parliament — a Parliament which posterity would pro- 
nounce the most glorious that had ever met in this 
country — was, by the friends of the present adminis- 
tration, called to the chair. 

In his speech from the throne, the King expressed 
his satisfaction at the sentiments of loyalty and attach- 
ment to the constitution which the people had every 
where displayed ; recommended temrjer and wisdom ; 
referred to the estimates, and, after mentioning the 
supplies, noticed the alarming progress of frauds in the 
revenue, often attended with violence ; and the affairs 
of the East India Company, an object deeply connected 
with the general interests of the country. In conclu- 
sion, his Majesty declared a resolution uniformly to 
adhere to the true principles of our free constitution, 
by supporting and maintaining, in their just balance, 



* The numbers were — Lord Hood, GG94 ; Mr. Fox, 0,234; Sir Cecil 
Wray, 5998. 

f Ali the facts, and many of the publications in prose and verse, respecting 
this most extraordinary contest, arc collected in a large quarto volume, very labo- 
riously, if not very impartially, compiled, entitled, " History of the Westminster 
" Election, by Lovers of Truth and Justice." It comprised also a full report of 
the proceedings at the Old Bailey against seven persons who were indicted for the 
murder, and all were acquitted. 
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the rights and privileges of every branch of the legis- 
lature. 

An address was moved by the Earl of Macclesfield, 1784. 
seconded by Lord Falmouth, and, after a few words jj^" oftIw 
from Earl Fitzwilliam, censuring the late dissolution 
as unnecessary and unwarrantable, carried without 
amendment or division. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. John James Ha- 24th. 
milton, afterward Marquis of Abercorn, proposed the mons e 
address, and his motion was seconded by Sir William 
Molseworth. An amendment, moved by the Earl of 
Surrey, and seconded by Colonel North, rescinding the 
paragraph which expressed approbation of the late 
dissolution, occasioned a debate, in which pledges as to 
the future, retrospection of the past, charges of incon- 
sistency, and denials or vindications, abounded ; but no 
political point of importance was introduced. The divi- 
sion gave the ministers a majority exceeding two to 
one*. ;ust. 

A week after the address had been carried, Mr. Notice of a 
Burke observed that the King's speech and the address, M r . Burke. 
although couched in pretty general terms, and holding 
a language far from objectionable in the abstract, in- 
volved a variety of weighty and important matters, 
that called for serious and deliberate discussion ; mean- 
ing therefore, at some future day, to bring them before 
the House in such a manner as should challenge their 
maturest attention, he gave notice of a motion on the 
subject. 

Mr. Pitt, who, in this Parliament, represented the 
University of Cambridge, made a few observations on 
a practice so unusual as making remarks on the King's 
speech when the fittest time, that of moving the ad- ^^ 
dress, had elapsed; but Mr. Burke, on the clay he had address ami 
mentioned, moved for an address and representation to repre^tation. 
the king, which was drawn up with his usual elo- 
quence and ability. He acted solely from himself, he 
said, without having consulted any ; it was not, there- 
fore, a party question, but exclusively his own. In 
the intended representation, severe animadversions 
were made on some paragraphs in the King's speech. 

282 i- ill. 
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'W-V/* The allusion to the loyalty of Parliament was con- 

strued into an insinuation that there was some occasion 

1784. for recommending that quality, and the phrase respect- 
ing the balance of rights and privileges was wholly 
foreign to Parliamentary usage. It was recommended 
that, instead of the inconsiderate speculations of inex- 
perienced men, resort should be had to those solid 
maxims of government which had prevailed since the 
accession of his Majesty's family. The rights of each 
House and the prerogative of the Crown were equally 
allowed ; but prerogative was not to be employed to in- 
timidate individuals from proposing, or the House from 
receiving or passing, bills. The continuance of minis- 
ters in office, the dissolution of Parliament, the India 
bill, and all the transactions relative to that country, 
were considered at great length ; and, in conclusion, the 
House was required to exculpate itself by anticipation, 
if its proceedings should be ill-adapted, feeble, and in- 
effectual : if delinquency should be proved, and no 
delinquent called to account ; if any person should be 
caressed, promoted, and raised to power, in proportion 
to the enormity of his offences ; if no relief should be 
given to the natives of India, and if that empire should 
fall into ruin irretrievable, and in its fall crush the 
credit and overwhelm the revenues of the nation. 
" We stand acquitted to our honour and to our con- 
" science," was the conclusion, " who have reluctantly 
" seen the weightiest interests of our country, at times 
" the most critical to its dignity and safety, rendered the 
" sport of the inconsiderate and unmeasured ambition 
" of individuals, and, by that means, the wisdom of his 
" Majesty's government degraded in the public estima- 
11 ' tion, and the policy and character of this renowned 
" nation rendered contemptible in the eyes of all 
" Europe." 

Mr. Windham seconded the motion ; but it was 
iq.i m negatived without a division or debate*. 

18th May. o , 

Motions on A matter so fertile m topics of discussion as the 

the Westmins- 
ter election. 

' See the Representation, wiih preface and notes, Burke's Works, vol. iv. 
p. 133; and it is faithfully transcribed, with all its appendages, into the Parlia- 
mentary History. 
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Westminster election, could not be passed over with- C lvii.' 

out much debate. On the motion for the choice of a 1 

speaker, Mr. Fox complained that the House was in- 1784 
complete, as there were no members for the city in Mr - tox 
which they were assembled. Parliament was treated 
in a most contemptuous manner by the High Bailiff. 
The bare reading of his special return would prove at 
once how little ground- he had for refusing duly to 
perform his duty : he would move that the considera- 
tion of his conduct should precede the address. 

Mr. Pitt observed, that, until a speaker should have Mr. Pitt 
been chosen, even the return could not be read. 

After the election of a speaker, and before the ad- J*k 

•i ' i a r t Motion bj 

dress was proposed, the return was read ; and Mr. Lee, Mr. Lee. 
late Attorney-general, referring to the statute which 
requires the return of writs of election*, moved that 
the High Bailiff ought to have returned two citizens to 
serve in that Parliament. 

Sir Lloyd Kenyon, Master of the Rolls, said, the sir Lloyd 
House was now, contrary to the first principles ot jus- 
tice, required to censure and punish, without hearing the 
accused, and moved the previous question. The statute 
cited by Mr. Lee related only to returning officers for 
counties, but did not apply to Mr. Corbett ; he was 
I ligh Bailiff of a city or town, had no writ to send into 
Chancery, but a precept to be returned to the Sheriff 
of Middlesex. 

Mr. Fox charged the Master of the Rolls with Mr. Fox 
grossly perverting the axiom audi alteram partem. 
The High Bailiff was, in fact, the only party before 
the House ; his conduct was avowed, and the reasons 
for it were upon the table. He, himself, was another 
party : but, although he was actually present as mem- 
ber for another place, still, he was virtually absent; and 
he observed, that those who had advised the curious 
return which had been made, had, as far as in them 
lay, contrived it, that he should not have even the pos- 
sibility of appealing to any tribunal, except the High 
Bailiff on a scrutiny. Had Sir Cecil Wray been re- 
turned, he might have had redress from a committee. 

• l" and 11 W. III. c 7. 
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The motion was negatived by a majority of ninety- 
seven*. 

Mr. Adam, reverting to the election, took occasion 
to observe, that the career of ministers had there re- 
ceived a check, a glorious one. If Mr. Fox's election 
was not unanimous, it might be said to be almost so, 
considering that he had to contend against all the 
weight of public office, all the interest of the East 
India Company, all the opposition of government, and 
the popular frenzy of the times. 

Mr. Pitt treated this observation with severity 
mixed with pleasantry. The right honourable gentle- 
men had to contend with the powers of public office, 
because he endeavoured to subvert government; he 
had to contend with the India Company, because he 
endeavoured to seize upon their property and most 
sacred rights ; and he had to contend with what was 
termed the popular frenzy, because the people at large 
had seen and condemned his conduct. But what 
allies the right honourable gentleman had to fight for 
him was not noticed. The degree of influence used in 
his favour had not been observed upon, nor any respect 
paid to those charms which alone could supersede 
every other consideration, and command unanimity 
when all other motives must fail. The glories of the 
right honourable gentleman were not confined to 
Westminster : they extended to that extreme corner of 
the island to which his partialities had not formerly 
been directed. 



Mr. Fox's 

petition. 



Via prima salutis, 

Quod minime reris, grain pandetur ab urbc. 

His success at Ross and Kirkwall ought not to be 
denied its share of praise; it was well entitled to " pur- 
" sue the triumph and partake the gale-j*." 

Mr. Fox next presented a petition against the 
High Bailiff, praying that the House would immedi- 



* '233 to 130, on the previous question. 

t The Latin quotation is not in the Parliamentary History ; it is taken from 
Tomline's Life of Pitt, vol. i. p. 356. The rest is verbatim, the same in both 
works. 
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ately order him to make a perfect and proper return 
to a committee under Mr. Grenville's act ; but, after a 
considerable debate, it was conceded that the statute 
was not applicable. The petition was withdrawn, and 
a new one presented, reinforced by two others from 
electors, and it was met by one from Mr. Corbett, and petitions 
one from other electors, praying that the scrutiny might 
proceed. All were ordered to be taken into consider- 
ation at the same time, and all parties, by themselves 
or their counsel, were to be heard at the bar. 

Mr. Douglas opened the case for Mr. Fox and his 
co-petitioners ; and, when the evidence, merely formal, 
of Sir Bernard Turner, one of the Sheriffs, had been 
given, a summing up, of extraordinary eloquence, 
ability, and boldness, was made by Mr. Garrow, who, 
although recently called to the bar, and suddenly in- 
structed for the discussion, gave certain proof of the 
extent of his talent, and a sure presage of the eminence 
to which he rapidly attained*. "Mr. Mingay was then 
heard on the part of the High Bailiff, and a witness 
called to prove that, from the parishes of Saint Marga- 
ret and Saint John alone, four hundred names appeared 
on the poll as voters of Mr. Fox, not one of whom ex- 
isted in either parish. This course of examination 
caused discussion and division; new objections were 
started, and new debates arose on questions relating to 
evidence, in which great heat was shewn and much 
personal reflection used. Several witnesses having at 
length been examined, Mr. Erskine, no longer a mem- 
ber, finally summed up the case on Mr. Fox's part. At 6th. 



* This learned advocate had, at the time, only been six months called to the 
bar, and was very young. An early display in a criminal cause drew on him the 
attention of an alderman of London, a warm friend of Mr. Fox, by whose inter- 
vention he was retained for this scrutiny and petition ; and his exertions proved 
eminently beneficial to his client. His speech, although he was suddenly called 
upon, was reckoned a masterpiece, and acquired the warm applause of Sir Lloyd 
Kenyon, who. whatever might be his political attachments, felt a generous sym- 
pathy for gnat talent in his own profession. It is hardly necessary to inform the 
present age that the most brillianl success attended Mr. Garrow ai the Bar, where 
he attained the highest honours of that station. In 1817, he became one of the 
Barons of the Exchequer; and, on the bench of that court, completed a public 
life of nearly half a century. To the latest moment, he retained the same per- 
spicacious sagacity, the same eas] felicity of expression, and even with the same 
Bweetness of voice and delicacj of enunciation which distinguished him in his 
earliest days. He died in honourable retirement, in September 1*1<>. 
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the next sitting, a long debate ensued, in which Mr. 
Fox vindicated his own cause, and exposed the conduct 
of the returning officer ; but a motion of censure was 
lost by a majority of seventy-eight*. 

It was then moved and carried, after a warm de- 
bate, that the High Bailiff should proceed in the 
scrutiny with all possible dispatclrf. 

Finance imperiously required the ministers par- 
ticular and early attention. Long delay, and the in- 
creasing demands arising from unadjusted claims 
created by the late war, occasioned unprecedented 
difficulties. The large amount of outstanding bills, 
issued during and in consequence of the war, seriously 
affected the public credit. They were at a discount 
from fifteen to twenty per cent, which had the effect of 
seriously distressing the funds;}:. The minister, in pre- 
senting a budget, observed that this irksome portion of 
his duty was not created by himself, but the work of 
his predecessors. The arrears already ascertained and 
unfunded were fourteen millions in the navy and ord- 
nance departments ; and, as he found it impracticable, 
without affecting the price of the public securities, to 
fund the whole at once, he had restricted his borrow- 
ing to six millions six hundred thousand pounds ; and, 
to meet the interest, he proposed taxes, which, as he 
calculated, would raise nine hundred thousand pounds 
a-year. The imposts, some new, and some increased, 
were on hats, ribbons and gauzes; coals; saddle and 
pleasure horses ; printed linens and calicoes ; candles ; 
licences to deal in exciseable commodities ; bricks and 
tiles ; licences for shooting game ; paper ; and, lastly, 
hackney-coaches. 

Mr. Fox, reserving the right of objecting if neces- 
sary to the details, warmly approved of the principles 
and outline of the plan. The bills went through 
Parliament without any material opposition. To the 
duty on bricks and tiles, several members made ob- 
jections, as an extension of the excise, a hardship on 



* 195 to 117. t 178 to 90. 

[ Macphgrson's Annals of Commerce, vol. iv. p. 52. 
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those who had to build and repair, as an advantage to c £f£' 

the brick-makers rather than to the public, and as un- 

just and unequal, while stone and slates were not in- usr. 
eluded. In a debate on this tax, Sir Richard Hill J^ duty on 

ri-u i« -l bricks 

proposed ten others as substitutes, lhe list comprised, objected to. 
with many other objects, Sunday tolls, and a tax on Proposal of 
Sunday newspapers ; on admissions to places of public mil. 1C 
amusement, cards, dice, printed music, visiting cards, 
wafers, black pins, and fans. These propositions were 
not favoured by the House, and the original bill passed ; 
but several of the matters mentioned in the speech of 
the honourable Baronet were afterwards adopted as 
objects of taxation. 

The intended duty on coals, and that portion of the Suppiemen- 
licences to dealers in exciseablc commodities which " y 
would have affected hop-planters, being much objected 
to, were withdrawn ; from which, and other causes, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer found himself obliged to 
submit to the House a supplementary budget. This 23rd July. 
proposition included an additional tax on licences to 
sell ale and to kill game ; on gold and silver plate ; a 
duty of twenty shillings per hundred-weight on lead 
exported, and an addition to the postage of letters, 
with a limitation and regulation of the privilege of 
franking. 

An increased rate of postage was easily acceded to ; Privilege of 
but, had the privilege remained as it had been, the tera retrained, 
revenue would have acquired comparatively but little 
benefit. All that was necessary, up to this time, to 
send a letter free to any part of the kingdom, was the 
signature of a member of either House ; and these 
franks were most profusely and inconsiderately distri- 
buted. Many persons were in possession of whole 
quires of them ; besides which, letters were addressed 
to members, at places where they were not residing, so 
that, by an arrangement easily understood, the persons 
they were really meant for received them post free. The 
loss to government, by these means, has been stated 
ai one hundred and seventy thousand pounds a-year. 
By the new regulation, no member of either House 
could frank a letter, unless, together with his name, he 
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wrote that of the post-town from which it was to be 
sent, the day of the month, and year, and the whole 
direction ; and no member was to permit letters to be 
directed to him at any place except that of his actual 
abode. These restrictions formed the beginning of 
a system which was carried to a great extent, and 
rendered that, which had produced a very small 
revenue, one of the most copious sources of fiscal emo- 
lument. 

A measure calculated at once to improve the 
revenue, to obstruct the operation of the contraband 
trader, and to favour the prosperity of the East India 
Company, was brought before Parliament, under the 
name of the Commutation Act. The practice of smug- 
gling had grown to an alarming height ; not carried 
on in small boats stealing along shore, or fearfully 
venturing to cross the channel, but in vessels of great 
size and strength, capable of conveying ample freights, 
and armed for resistance in case of attack. Tea, being 
highly taxed, easily conveyed in bulk, separable into 
small parcels, and of certain sale, was a favourite object 
of illicit speculation. Ships, it was said, belonging to 
opulent individuals were freighted in China, came to 
Europe under foreign colours ; and, whenever op- 
portunities could be found, the cargoes were smuggled 
into England. In this manner it was calculated that 
two-thirds of the whole quantity consumed were ob- 
tained. The infallible and easy remedy for such an 
evil was the reduction, almost to extinction, of the 
duty ; but, as the revenue was not in a state to bear 
such a defalcation, an increased tax on houses and 
windows was contemplated as an indemnity. 

Mr. Pitt proposed this plan to the House in a 
clear and able speech ; and, after a few observations 
from Mr. Eden, the resolutions were voted. No im- 
portant debate took place ; and only one division is 
recorded, in which the minister had a very great ma- 
jority*. 

In the upper House, the bill was attacked in its 
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principle and all its provisions by Lord Loughborough, 
and most ably and triumphantly defended by the Lord 
Chancellor. It passed without a division*. 1784. 

Another measure for the prevention of smuggling, 
was the statute since known by the name of the Hover- Hovering Act. 
ing Act, which imposes forfeiture and severe penalties 
on the owners of vessels approaching within four 
leagues of the coast, having on board any spirituous 
liquors in casks of less than sixty gallons, or tea or 
coffee, except in certain moderate quantities, or any 
goods liable to forfeiture on importation-]-. 

The East India Company, sagaciously pursuing Purchases of 
their own interest, while they forwarded the views of teaby the East 
Government, purchased all the cargoes of tea that 1)a ny. 
could be obtained in any part of Europe ; and thus, 
while they enabled themselves to meet every possible 
demand, they removed the present means of contraband 
supply, while the new laws destroyed all encourage- 
ment to fresh importation^. 

An arrear in the civil list, which had already been An . rar of , he 
mentioned to Parliament by Mr. Pitt§, was more for- civil lis( - 
mally communicated by a message from the King ; and July 2ist,23rd. 
a supply of sixty thousand pounds was granted, after 
very slight debates. 

The affairs of the East India Company occupied, KasVTn'ain 1 '" 
as might be expected, considerable attention. Company. 

On the rejection of Mr. Pitt's bill by the late Par- 23rd Jan 
liament, Mr. Eden had obtained a resolution that the Committee. 

* On this subject generally, see Sinclair's History of the Revenue, vol. ii. 
p. 386. Macpherson's Annals of Commerce, vol iv. p. 49. 

f For more particular details, see Macpherson's Annals of Commerce, vol. 
iv. p. 49. 

X Macpherson's Annals of Commerce, vol. iv. p. 51 . In the following winter, 
Mr. Pitt was enabled to strike a severe and effectual blow against the smugglers 
at Deal, one of their most important stations. The severity of the weather having 
obliged them to draw their boats, which were of a size ami description forbidden 
by a recent statute, high up on the beach, the minister, not without some diffi- 
culty, procured the march of a regiment id' infantry to the place. Their pre- 
sence «as unexpected, and so little u elcome, that the publii ana took do* " their 

signs that they might not he quartered on them ; the neighbouring i pie were 

with difficulty prevailed on to Bell them provisions ; and the owner oi a large 

barn would not allow them to take shelter in it unless he were paid two years' 

rent. It was supposed, because some government vessels hovered oil' tin' shore, 

that they were to embark for foreign service; but the day after their arrival, they 
were drawn out, and executed their task by burning all the boats; the inhabitants 
being thoroughly surprised, and not daring to oiler any resistance. 
$ 30th June. See Parliamentary History, vol xxiv. p. 10*/0. 
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Directors should lay before the House their opinions, 
with accounts and estimates respecting Parliamentary 
interference in the acceptance of bills. A report. 
which was accordingly presented, was referred to a 
select committee of fifteen, of whom Mr. Eden was 
appointed chairman ; but their proceedings were ter- 
minated by the dissolution. Early in the sitting of the 
new House, the Company by petition represented, as 
the causes of their present embarrassments, their losses 
during the war of two millions and a half, and the ex- 
penses of their conflicts in India; but asserted their 
full ability to pay every demand, if a necessary respite 
were allowed ; and presented an additional report, con- 
taining information recently obtained : both reports 
were referred to a select committee, composed of the 
persons nominated by the last Parliament, except four, 
three of whom were no longer members, and the other 
declined acting*. Mr. Eden brought up their report ; 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had previously, 
and without much opposition, obtained an act enabling 
the Company to pay a dividend, at the rate of eight 
per cent, on the midsummer half-year, moved for leave 
to bring in a bill for their further relief, according to 
the prayer of their petition. In the few observations 
with which he prefaced his motion, he said that the 
rise or downfal of the Company's affairs was an object 
intimately connected with the vigour or decline of the 
British constitution ; and every effort to extricate them 
from difficulties was a step toward national indepen- 
dence. The relief required was, first, in their debt to 
the public, from the accumulation of duties ; forbear- 
ance on this point would be just and not difficult. As 
to the bills drawn from India, some were accepted, 
some not ; and of others, only notice had been received. 
On this doubtful and delicate question, he wished to 
act with extreme caution, governing himself by the 
wisdom of the House. The third point was the divi- 



* These particulars will not be found in the Parliamentary History, but in the 
Journals of the House of Commons, at the respective days ; and in Tomline's 
Life of Pitt, vol. i. p. 377. 
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dend to be paid, which might bo so regulated that the chap. 
Company might act on a certain basis, without making- 



renewed applications for authority. i;si. 

Mr. Francis insisted that, by passing the proposed observations 
bill, the public would be bound, in honour at least, if ofMr - Francu 
not legally, to pay the amount of the acceptances, if 
the Company should be unable to discharge them. 
Reviewing, in detail, the acts and circumstances of the 
Company, he drew from them very unfavourable pre- 
stiges. As he had said many things disadvantageous 
to Mr. Hastings, he thought it necessary to declare 
that he retained not a spark of animosity against him ; 
they were both of temper too warm to be capable of 
lasting resentments. Mr. Hastings, although person- 
ally absent, was present by his representatives, men of 
ability and distinguished activity, whom it would not 
be an act of consummate prudence to provoke. 

These observations drew forth an able and argu- °/ 1 Colo:ul 

c? (J,il hen rt 

mentative answer from Colonel Cathcart, who, while 
he disclaimed the honour of being Mr. Hastings's re- 
presentative, pronounced an animated eulogy on his 
administration, and on those superior and uncommon 
abilities which he had exerted with so ranch zeal and 
rigid integrity in the service of his country. He also 
took an exact view of the military powers of India, 
predicting the highest benefits from the measures of 
Mr. Hastings. 

Major Scott, equally disclaiming the character of Major Scott. 
Mr. Hastings's representative, denied many of the pro- 
positions advanced by Mr. Francis. 

Lord North, Mr. Fox, and many other members, rttl 

' ' • . . . Other mem- 

SpOKe in the debate ; Mr. l'itt expressed his obligation bers. 

to Colonel Cathcart for information by which he should 
profit; and, at length, Mr. Dundas, reverting to the Mr.Dundas. 
original grounds of the question, shewed the propriety 
of affording relief to the Company. He also reviewed 
the conduct of Mr. Hastings, not vindicating it in 
every particular, but, upon the whole, ascribing the 
preservation of India to his prompt and energetic reso- 
lutions, while the other members of the Supreme 1 
Council shrunk back in despair; and giving him the 
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all the presidencies by a ready and liberal relief. 



1784. The motion was unanimously adopted ; the Com- 

Progressofthe p an y were allowed a longer time to pay their arrears 

of duties, and to make a dividend of eight per cent. ; 

and the bill passed, unimpeded by any vigorous exer- 

4th August. tion to obstruct it. In the upper House, there was 

neither division nor protest. 

In moving to bring in a new bill for the better 
fniiiS* government of our possessions in India, Mr. Pitt ex- 
patiated on the importance of the measure, which in- 
volved the prosperity and strength of this country, the 
happiness of the natives of our territories in India, 
and, finally, the constitution of England itself. He 
spoke with horror of the bill which had passed the 
House last year, and descanted on its pernicious 
effects. In the arrangements he should propose, 
power must be confided to some body of men ; but it 
would be vested where it would best produce its in- 
tended effects, and be least liable to abuse. Although 
no charter could, or ought to, supersede state neces- 
sity, still nothing but absolute necessity could justify 
a departure from charters. The affairs of the Com- 
pany were not in a state that called for a present revo- 
cation of theirs ; nor did there any longer exist a dan- 
ger of the best and most sacred rights of Englishmen 
being made a sacrifice to ambitious projects. Under 
any possible form of government, great inconvenience 
must arise from the distance of the dependency, which 
must prevent the government at home, and those who 
filled the executive offices in India, from acting with 
equal views. To encourage commerce and secure the 
happiness of India, the government there must have 
a certain degree of power, subject only to the control 
of a Board at home. This control should remain in 
the executive government ; the management of com- 
merce, with the Company : the patronage should be in 
India ; it would be free from corruption, and, under 
due restrictions and limitations, attended with no bad 
consequences. He should propose the appointment of 
a separate department, of a Board of Control, to whom 
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all dispatches should be transmitted, and who should 

be responsible for what they did, or omitted. The 
Board was not to be irremoveably filled ; nor would 1784. 
the Company's Directors be excluded from seeing the 
papers of the Commissioners ; but their decision must 
be final and binding : they might revise, correct, alter, 
or control the 1 measures of the Company ; but those 
originated by them the Company were only to carry 
into execution. 

The supreme government abroad was to be seated 
in Bengal ; to have an effectual control over every 
other presidency, with executive power, and the dis- 
posal of offices, subject however, in all things, to the 
Board of Control. The Directors were to nominate 
the officers of the supreme government at Bengal, 
and of the subordinate governments, subject to the ne- 
gative of the King ; but the Commander-in-chief must 
be appointed solely by the Crown. 

In India, the first and principal objects would be, 
to exclude the views of ambition and conquest ; a 
pacific system should be departed from only on 
grounds of self-defence. To guard against the con- 
tinuance of rapacity, plunder, and extortion, he pro- 
posed to subject the Company's servants to a strict re- 
sponsibility, and to declare it illegal to accept, on any 
pretence, money or other valuables, from the natives. 
For such offences adequate punishments would be pro- 
vided ; delinquents should be tried by a summary pro- 
ceeding, which he did not define, but gave an idea 
that it would be an exception to the general regulations 
of the law. Judges were to be constituted under 
special commission, not bound by strict rules of evi- 
dence, but to give judgments conscientiously, such as 
the common law would warrant, if sustained by admis- 
sible evidence. This tribunal should be elected by 
ballot from among the judges, and from both Houses 
of Parliament, and decide on questions both of law 
and fact. They should be empowered to examine the 
amount of any man's property on his arrival in En- 
gland ; and the Company should not again employ any 
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servant convicted of any misdemeanor; nor should 
any person be suffered to return to that country after 
his stay in this beyond a certain limited period. 

Mr. Fox, notwithstanding the allusions which had 
been made, would not, at that time, enter into a justi- 
fication of his own measure. He presumed three bills 
were to be brought in ; one for the government of 
India, a second for the security of the natives, and a 
third for the punishment of delinquents. To the last 
two he foresaw but little objection ; but to the first he 
should give all possible opposition. 

Mr. Pitt declaring that he intended to comprise his 
whole measure in one bill, Mr. Fox regretted that he 
should then be obliged, in opposing the principle of the 
bill on the second reading, to resist some regulations to 
which he had no objection. 

On the motion that the House should resolve itself 
into a committee, Mr. Francis opened the debate. He 
began with an observation, that duty might survive 
hope ; and that he feared both the House and he were 
taking unnecessary pains, and endeavouring to make 
a law of regulation, when the object of the law was 
lost. The bill, as it stood, had no foundation whatever, 
but was a conclusion without premises. It stated itself 
to be remedial, and yet was silent as to the facts and 
persons which made such a bill necessary. On the 
principles of almost every clause, the Directors ought 
to be annihilated ; whereas they were left in existence, 
but in a state not greatly to be envied. Poor gentle- 
lemen ! they were suffered to remain nominally, but 
were reduced to mere clerks ; the shadow of the direc- 
tion left, without the substance ! There was no pre- 
amble ; the bill being a conclusion without premises, 
a remedy without a disorder, and a punishment without 
a crime. In this tone and manner he reviewed many 
of the clauses, interspersing his observations with cen- 
sures on the principles and conduct of Mr. Hastings, 
and condemning all the enactments. To this trifling 
objection, Mr. Pitt answered that there was no reason 
why there should be a preamble stuffed with recitals, or 
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comprising a history of all the abuses that had pre- c l\\\' 
vailed in India for twenty years past, or a catalogue of 



the names of those who had committed them. 1784. 

Mr. Fox, in a masterly speech, declared his dissent Mr. Fox 
from the bill in all its parts, not excepting that which 
related to regulation and judicature, which, until it 
was printed, he had been inclined to admit. He could 
never consent to the institution of the sort of tribunal 
stated in the bill, without an abandonment of every 
principle on which he had been taught to approve of 
the criminal judicature of England. The present bill 
was as much a violation of the Company's charter as 
his own had been ; the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had relinquished his former opinions, and produced a 
measure calculated to perpetuate abuses, and to put 
the conclusive seal to the miserable state of that country. 
It increased the power and gave additional temptations, 
with additional means of impunity to the chief go- 
vernor ; it childishly disjoined the patronage from the 
government ; and, by taking the power of appointing 
officers from the Company, completly annihilated them. 
He discussed at length the superiority of his abomi- 
nable bill, and that now produced; declaring that he 
then was, and ever should be, ready to appeal from the 
public to the public, not doubting but that, however 
they were deluded by the nonsense of epithets for a 
time, they would form a true judgment at last. In 
many particulars he drew a comparison between the 
two bills, describing that before the House as calcu- 
lated to perpetuate weakness by dividing power ; it 
should be left entire with the Directors, or taken en- 
tirely away. " My bill," he said, " was charged with 
" erecting a fourth estate in the legislature. It did not 
" erect any estate which did not exist at the time ; the 
" Court of Directors was the fourth estate, and my 
" bill only changed its nature from an estate without 
" efficiency to one which promised to have it ; from 
" one which, by its quality, was liable to much delusion, 
" to one which, being incessantly under the eye and 
" inspection of Parliament, was less liable to imposi- 
" tion or misconduct; from one not controllable, to 

k 2 
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Lvii*' " one constantly under check, and removable on an 

" address from either House." He summed up his 

1784. objections to the first part of the bill in these energetic 
terms : — " It provides for a weak government at home 
" by the division of power ; and it perpetuates the 
" abuses in India, by giving additional authority to the 
" officers abroad. It is unstatesman-like in its princi- 
" pies ; for it absurdly gives the power of originating 
" measures to one Board, and the nominating officers 
" for the execution of them to another. It increases 
" influence without vesting responsibility ; and it 
" operates by dark intrigue, rather than by avowed 
" authority." 

To the other parts of the bill, Mr. Fox expressed 
his objections strongly, but less in detail. 
Mr. Dundas. The measure was ably vindicated by Mr. Dundas, 

who said that the principles and ultimate ends of the 
two bills were very opposite. The one boasted that it 
took no power from the Crown, nor gave any to the 
legislative branch of government ; while it was at that 
very moment annihilating every particle of power 
which properly belonged to the Crown, or to the 
executive branch of the legislature, and also robbing 
a great and respectable body of men of invaluable 
rights. The other was intended to lodge a principal 
share of the executive power on the territorial laws of 
India in that department of government in which it 
ought by right to be vested ; and it shewed every de- 
gree of tenderness to the chartered rights and privileges 
of the Company ; it was, in fine, one which he doubted 
not would produce that happy and desirable mixed 
government, which every friend to the immunities of a 
wealthy people would cheerfully welcome and main- 
tain. Although the present bill gave new powers to 
government, yet they were so circumscribed that they 
could not, in the hands of even the most abandoned 
prince, be converted into instruments of mischief or 
oppression ; but, by Mr. Fox's bill, there was to have 
been no distribution of patronage : his Board of Com- 
missioners were to possess all, fully and indisputably ; 
every appointment was to proceed from them ; every 
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individual dependent on the Company was compelled ^IfW' 

to stoop to them : they were to be princes at home, and '_ m 

sovereign umpires abroad. At the same time he con- itsi. 
fesscd that the bill under discussion did not exhibit a 
complete and unexceptionable view of what it would 
be proper to do with regard to India. It contained 
the great leading features only of a system which 
might be susceptible of much improvement. 

The division, on the question that the Speaker do 
leave the chair, gave the minister a majority exceeding 
four to one*. 

In one part of this debate, Mr. Francis imputed to Expression im- 
Lord Thurlow the expression, in the House of Lords, putedtoLoxd 
of a wish " that General Clavering, Colonel Monson, 
" and himself, had been drowned in their passage to 
" India." Mr. Fox reprobated the use of this language, 
and said that the noble Lord had added that he made 
the wish " because he could spare them out of the 
" world." Lord North, with characteristic urbanity 
and good feeling, apologized for the use of a harsh ex- ort 01t1 ' 
pression in the heat of debate : the Lord Chancellor 
was free from the suspicion of any inhuman intention, 
and such words ought not to be considered seriously. 
Lord North followed this course in justice to his own 
sentiments, without affronting his party by a direct 
contradiction ; but Mr. Pitt took upon himself to as- Mr - 1>iu 
sert that the expressions referred to were not correctly 
attributed to the learned Lord*. 

In the committee, several amendments were made ; In the . 
some clauses withdrawn, some substituted, and some 
modified. The debates were conducted with great 
spirit and vigour ; but no division took place. 

In the House of Lords, the bill was passed without House of 
any amendment. It was discussed with no less zeal 29th July to 
than in the lower House ; but there was no division ; 9lh August. 

* '271 to GO. 

t The debates, us reported, do not contain any such expression The words 
Dearest toil feU from Lord Thurlow, on the 1 2th of December: he then said, 
" when the government o( ihis country Bent three men to thwart and otiose all 
" Mr. HaetingB'a measures, he desired either t<> he recalled or confirmed. Would 
" to God these men had never arrived there." See Parliamentary History, vol. 
xxiv. p. 129. 
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and a protest, in which the principle of the Bill was 
censured, as false, unjust, and unconstitutional, re- 
ceived the signature of five peers only. 

By this important statute, it was enacted that his 
Majesty should appoint one of the secretaries of state, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and four other mem- 
bers of the Privy Council, to be commissioners, during 
pleasure, for the affairs of India, and that they should 
have the superintendence and control over the civil 
and military government, and the revenues of the 
territorial possessions, and over the affairs of the Com- 
pany, who, as subjected to their government and di- 
rection, should be obliged to submit to their considera- 
tion all their minutes and accounts, and, also, all their 
letters and dispatches, which the commissioners were 
to return in fourteen days, with their approbation, or, 
in case of disapprobation, with the reasons, under their 
hands ; and the Directors were to forward them, if 
amended. Should the Directors neglect to lay their 
dispatches before them, the Commissioners were em- 
powered to prepare orders or instructions, which the 
Directors must put in force ; but, if aggrieved, the 
Directors might appeal to the King in council, whose 
decision should be final. The commissioners were not 
to appoint any servants of the Company. The Su- 
preme Council at Calcutta, on the death or resignation 
of the present members, was fixed at three, among 
whom the Commander-in-chief of the forces was to 
rank next to the Governor-general. Madras and Bom- 
bay were to have each a Governor or President, with 
a Council, similarly constituted, and all persons hold- 
ing civil or military employment were removable by the 
King or the Directors. Minute regulations were 
enacted for filling up offices civil and military. The 
Court of Proprietors could no longer reverse the orders 
or resolutions of the Directors ; and the Governor- 
general and his Council had power to control the other 
presidencies in matters of war or peace. All were re- 
strained from commencing hostilities, or entering into 
warlike treaties, unless attacked or endangered. The 
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debts of the Nabob of Arcot were to be inquired into 
by the Directors ; who were also to adjust the disputed 
claims between him and the Rajah of Tanjore. The 1 rs i 
number and age of cadets and writers were limited. All 
British subjects were 1 declared amenable to the law, in 
India or (Treat Britain, for crimes or offences ; they 
who should receive presents were declared guilty of 
extortion ; and the Company were forbidden to release 
or compound for debts or penalties, or to restore per- 
sons removed from offices by the sentence of a court. 
All persons arriving from India, after the commence- 
ment of the year 1787, were to deliver into the Court 
of Exchequer an inventory of their whole property ; 
and any person proved to have concealed to the 
amount of two thousand pounds, incurred the for- 
feiture of all he possessed. No person, having re- 
turned from India and resided five years in Europe, 
could again act in the Company's service, unless de- 
tained by sickness, or unless appointed by the Court of 
Directors and three-fourths of a general Court of Pro- 
prietors. Persons holding offices under the King or 
the Company in India, charged with extortion or other 
misdemeanors, were to be tried by a court constituted 
in a novel and very extraordinary manner. A sup- 
posed delinquent was to stand accused upon an infor- 
mation, exhibited in the Court of King's Bench. In 
every session of Parliament, within thirty days of its 
commencement, twenty-six or more peers, and forty or 
more members of the House of Commons, were to be 
chosen by ballot, and, whenever a commission should 
issue for trial of an offender, one judge out of each of 
the three superior Courts at Westminster, was to be 
added to the number. The judges were then to sit, 
and the names of the peers and commoners being put 
into separate boxes, were to be drawn out ; the party 
accused might peremptorily challenge thirteen peers 
and twenty commons ; the Attorney-general, or other 
prosecutor, shewing such cause as should be allowed 
by the judges, might challenge any number, until four 
peers and six commons, free from all exception, should 
have been drawn. The court, so constituted, was to 
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have the power to hear and determine, and to pro- 
nounce judgment, such as by common law might be 
awarded in cases of conviction for extortion and other 
misdemeanors, and to declare the party convicted 
incapable of again serving the Company in any capa- 
city ; and their judgment was to be final. They had 
power to send for persons, papers, and records ; to 
commit to the Fleet, persons whom they should consi- 
der guilty of prevarication, and to receive as evidence 
depositions transmitted from India, A person found 
guilty before the court, and sentenced to a fine, was to 
disclose, upon interrogatories in the Court of Exche- 
quer, an account of his estate and effects, to the 
amount of such fine ; and on his refusal to answer, to 
forfeit all his estate, real and personal, to the Crown*. 

It must be recollected that some act was called for, 
by the existing complaints against the East India 
Company and their government abroad, and by their 
avowed want of authority and pecuniary difficulties at 
home. They must have felt that it was necessary; for 
they did not exhibit a petition against it in either 
House of Parliament ; nor did any public body, or any 
individual in the kingdom, raise his voice in an appeal 
to the legislature. Whatever, therefore, may be thought 
of some of its regulations in the abstract, the expe- 
diency of making them seems, at the time, to have 
been conceded by all. 

Delinquencies, supposed to have been committed 
in India, also occupied the attention of Parliament. 
Motions were made respecting Sir Elijah Impey ; and 
Mr. Burke moved for some papers relating to the con- 
duct of Mr. Hastings toward Almas Ali Cawn, a na- 
tive, and some other papers ; some were granted ; but, 
on the demand of more, the House passed to the order 
of the day. 

This busy session was closed by an act of national 
benevolence, calculated to produce great effect in con- 
ciliating the affections, appeasing the feelings, and 
soothing the laudable national pride of the people of 

* See the statute 24th Geo. IV. sess. 2, c. 25. Also Macpherson's Annals, 
vol. iv. p. 45. 
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Scotland. Forty years had elapsed since the sword of 
rebellion had been drawn in that country : the cause of 
quarrel existed no longer ; the exasperated mind had 1784. 
found leisure to cool ; all sentiments of ill-will, founded 
on rival claims to the sovereignty, had subsided, and 
even if opinions were, by a few persons, cherished ad- 
verse to the title of the reigning family, they evapo- 
rated in petulant expressions, while the body of the 
people, truly loyal and attached, supported the honour 
of the throne, and promoted the real interests of the 
nation. But, while all animosity appeared to be thus 
extinguished, the heads of certain noble and honour- 
able families languished under the inconveniences, 
and smarted under the reproach, attendant upon the 
forfeiture of their patrimonial estates, to which nothing 
but the liberality of Parliament could restore them; 
for, by several acts passed in the late reign, and while 
the memory of recent injuries was fresh and lively, 
the lands of the principal rebels were taken from them, 
and all grants of them by the King or his successors 
were declared null and void*. 

Mr. Dundas introduced the measure, with an apo- 2nd August, 
logy for bringing it forward at such an advanced Moved by 
period of the session. He did not impugn the princi- 
ple on which forfeiture was inflicted, or the policy 
of the measure, but merely submitted, that the loyalty 
and good disposition since evinced by the people of 
the Highlands intitled their chiefs to a favourable 
consideration. He took no merit to himself for ori- 
ginating the plan: Lord Chatham had justly made it 
his boast that he had found in Scotland a hardy race 
of men, able to do their country service, but labouring 
under a proscription ; he had called them to her aid, 
and their valour and iidclity had not disappointed his 
expectations. It was an auspicious omen, Mr. Dundas 
said, that the first blow having been given to this pro- 
scription by the Earl of Chatham, might well justify a 
hope that the remains of such a system would be com- 
pletely annihilated under the administration of his 
son. But the praise of liberality must not be confined 

* See 20th Geo. II. c. 11 and .jO, and c. 01 , but more particularly 25th 
Geo. II. c. 41. 
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i!vn P ' ^° ^ r * ^t : ne knew, from frequent conferences with 

Lord North, during his administration, that he had 

1784. been always disposed to act, in the business, on the 
most generous and manly principles ; and if no such 
measure as the present had been proposed while he 
was in office, it must be ascribed to the intervention of 
numerous untoward circumstances, for which his lord- 
ship was not answerable. The last administration, too, 
had they continued in power, would, he was assured, 
have brought forward such a measure as the present. 
He proposed that these estates, on being restored, 
should belong to those heirs, whether male or female, 
to whom they would have gone in a regular and legal 
course of descent if no act of rebellion had been com- 
mitted by their ancestors ; but he did not mean that 
they should receive their lands in better condition than 
they would have had them if no forfeiture had taken 
place ; for that would be giving a premium for rebel- 
lion ; he proposed, therefore, that they should have 
them, subject to the incumbrances with which they 
were loaded when they fell into the hands of govern- 
ment ; and the money that should thus accrue to the 
public, should be employed in objects of great national 
importance. He mentioned, with approbation, the 
expense already incurred by the trustees who had 
managed the revenue derived from these estates, in 
providing a proper building for the records of Scot- 
land : this work he proposed to complete. Another 
portion was to be expended in rewards and indemnities 
to the officers employed by the present trustees ; but 
chiefly, the money should be laid out in completing 
the navigation or canal which was to join the Firth of 
Forth with the Firth of Clyde, which would run from 
sea to sea. He described the utility and importance 
of this work, and shewed that, even in a financial 
point of view, the country would derive benefit from 
this application of the public money, while he had rea- 
son to hope for great political advantages from the 
whole transaction*. 

* Many publications contain descriptions and calculations on this canal. See 
Beauties of Scotland, vol. v. p. '275; and Lockhan's Life of Sir Walter Scott, 
vol. iii. p. 255, where some of its disadvantages are detailed. 
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The right honourable mover did no more than chap. 
justice to the opposition members, in supposing they 



would not thwart his measure. Mr. Fox spoke of it nsi. 
in terms of great admiration, wishing only that it might Supported by 

o ? o •/ o the opposition 

soon be found expedient to shew the same indulgence members. 
to England, and alluded particularly to the case of the 
Earl of Derwentwater, whose claims were stronger 
than those of the Scotch lords, as seventy years had 
elapsed since the time of his family estates being con- 
fiscated. Mr. Pitt did not pledge himself to adopt the 
recommendation ; but the bill went through the House, 
not only without a division, but without an adverse 
comment. 

In the Lords it did not pass so placidly ; the oppo- i6th August, 
sition to it was confined to one very forcible speech ; Lonrrimriow 
but that appears to have been entirely unexpected. On 
the motion for the second reading, the Lord Chancellor 
complained that he had no knowledge that such a 
measure was intended, until the bill was brought in. 
It ought regularly to have been announced by a mes- 
sage from his Majesty, which would have disclosed 
the grounds on which he was willing to relax the 
severity of the law. His Lordship then made a very 
able comment on the acts of the last reign, which, by 
the present bill, were to be annulled. He did not 
deny the loyalty, attachment, and services of people of 
the Highlands ; but these characteristics were not 
reasons for granting particular favours; they were 
common to all the 1 King's subjects. It was too much 
to admit for true, merely because it was asserted, that 
the deprived families had rendered services to the state ; 
the fact ought to be proved. His Lordship then ani- 
madverted on several of the clauses for restoring 
estates to particular families, and censured the omis- 
sion of compulsory enactments for payment of the 
moneys which had been charged on them, and would, 
on restitution, be due to government. If it were pro- 
per to restore the lands forfeited by the last rebellion, 
it was not less so to give up those which had been in 
Hko manner lost in seventeen hundred and fifteen. It 
had ever been the prevailing and settled maxim of the 
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British constitution, that treason was a crime which 
went so directly to the foundation of the government, 
that nothing was adequate in punishment, but the 
total eradication of the person, his name and family, 
out of that society which he had attempted to endanger 
and wound to the heart. Fuit hsec sapientia quon- 
dam ! That was the wisdom of former times ; that 
was the rule of policy laid down, and invariably 
adopted. He also expressed disapprobation of the 
manner in which the money to be refunded by the re- 
stored landholders was to be applied, denying that the 
objects could be considered as public ; and, in this part 
of the argument, shewed an exact knowledge, in all 
particulars, of the proposed canal. But he desired 
that what he had said might be considered as his 
thoughts, and not as his objections : should the bill go 
into a committee, he would absent himself from the 
House and give no further trouble. 

As this speech was not followed by any motion, 
a few explanations only were offered by the Earl of 
Dunmore and Lord Sydney, and the bill passed with- 
out delay. 

Two days afterwards, the King prorogued Parlia- 
ment, expressing a hope that, after so laborious a ses- 
sion, it would not be found necessary to convoke them 
again at a very early period. 
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Much were they deceived who expected that the 
concessions made by the Rockingham administration 
would give content to the people of Ireland, or create 
perfect amity and mutual confidence. It could not be 
overlooked by the Irish that the boon they received 
was wrenched from the enfeebled hand of Great Bri- 
tain by the influence of an armed body of volunteers, 
strongly imbued with the spirit of reform and resist- 
ance. The delegates who assembled at Dungannon 
represented about one hundred thousand armed men, 
and spoke with an assurance of support from them, 
when they declared their right to debate and pass reso- 
lutions, and the absolute independence of their legisla- 
ture on that of Great Britain. 

The year in which peace was established presented, 
in its early months, no topics for hostile or acrimoni- 
ous discussion. On the dismissal of Lord Sherburne's 
administration, the Corporation of Dublin, in an affec- 
tionate address to Lord Temple, the Lord Lieutenant, 
who was about to retire, treated the present position of 
their country as in the highest degree satisfactory. 
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" All nations," they said, kt have experienced a period Lvm 

" of exaltation as well as of depression. From an ill- 

" judging policy, this kingdom has felt the latter; from 
" the well-timed and liberal sentiments which prevail, 
" it is likely to attain the former*." 

The national pride was soothed by the formation p.^f," k of St ' 
of a new Order, named, after the tutelar protector of 
the country, Knights of the most illustrious Order of 
St. Patrick. Of these, the King was always to be 
sovereign, and the Lord Lieutenant for the time 
being Grand Master; and, except two princes of the 
blood, the knights companions were of the highest 
rank and best families in Ireland; their Chancellor, 
the Archbishop of Dublin, and the Dean of Saint Pa- 
trick their Secretary. They were privately invested at 11,h 
the Castle, before the Lord Lieutenant ; but their in- 
stallation was performed, with great solemnity and i7th. 
splendour, on the day devoted to their patron-saintf. 

Another subject, not without interest to the Irish Apri]# 
nation, although of small importance in the general Colony from 
view of history, engaged its share of attention during jected. pi 
the summer. In consequence of disagreements in the 
state of Geneva, a number of citizens determined to 
quit their native land, and deputed commissioners to 
open a negotiation for their establishment in Ireland, 
as a colony. Great hopes were entertained of advan- 
tages to be derived from the accession of this body 
of Protestant republicans to our dominion ; and it was 
proposed to advance fifty thousand pounds, and to 
assign them, as a territory, a tract of crown land in the 
county of Waterford, near the confluence of the rivers 
on Barrow and Sair, then called Passage ; but if the 
colony were established, it was to receive the name of 
New Geneva. Little progress was made in the nego- 
tiation ; for the emigrants having insisted on being re- 
presented in Parliament, and, at the same time, go- The scheme 
veined by their own laws, their proposal was deemed fails * 

, ♦ 

* See Annual Register) vol. \xvi. p. 354. 

t Seward's Collectanea Politico, vol. i. p. 323; Gordon"* History of Ireland, 
Tol.ii. p. 28 ;-, and almost all the periodical works of the time. 
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inadmissible. A few individuals attempted to settle, 
but soon abandoned their enterprise*. 

Lord Northington was the successor of Earl Tem- 
ple. A dissolution of Parliament was shortly to take 
place, and the ferment of politics was even more violent 
in Ireland than in England. The volunteers, now an 
active and uncontrolled deliberative body in the state, 
assumed the power of publishing decisive opinions on 
many high and important subjects, and principally 
Parliamentary reform, declaring that it would be dis- 
graceful to lay down their arms while with them they 
could hope to assure any benefit to their country. To 
themselves, and not to the legislature, they attributed 
the late concessions of the British government, and now, 
following the example of the reformers in Yorksire, they 
deputed delegates, formed committees, and entered 
into correspondence with persons in England most con- 
spicuous for their endeavours to alter the constitution 
of Parliament. The delegates from forty-five compa- 
nies of the province of Ulster assembled at Lisburne ; 
Colonel Sharman was their president ; and they resolved 
that a general meeting of volunteer delegates should 
be held at Dungannon on the subject of a more equal 
representation of the peoplef. 

If these measures of the volunteers appear bold 
and striking, they were amply supported by the Re- 
formers in England. Beside the avowed public reso- 
lutions of meetings held in the county of York, the 
city of London, and other places, individuals of known 
activity and influence entered into communication with 
them. Some differences existed in their practical 
opinions ; but they all wrote in terms calculated to in- 
spire confidence in the volunteers. The Reverend 
Christopher Wyvill, chairman of the Committee of 
Association in Yorkshire, and a most active promoter 
of the cause of Reform, in answer to questions sub- 
mitted to him, deprecated universal suffrage, but recom- 
mended an extension of the right of voting to all who 



* Seward's Collectanea, vol. i. p. 328. Gordon, vol. ii, p. 28G. 
t Plowden's History of Ireland, vol. ii. p. 27. 
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were endowed with some small portion of property ; 
to all who paid taxes, to all copyholders and lease- 
holders for terms exceeding thirty years, of a yearly 1784. 
value of forty shillings, Catholics not excepted ; but 
he would not allow persons of that religion to be mem- 
bers of the lower House. The disfranchisement of 
small boroughs, the transfer of their members to 
counties, the capital, and the great towns which had 
not hitherto sent representatives ; adding to these such 
a number of members as should give them a prepon- 
derance in legislation ; and a restriction of the duration 
of Parliaments to one, or, at the utmost, three years. 
He also recommended a general assembly of delegates 
from every part of Ireland : by such a meeting the 
union of volunteers might be preserved ; their appli- 
cations would be presented to Parliament with the 
weight and authority of the collective body, and the 
requisitions must be complied with. Lord Effingham 
advised that the boroughs should be divided into four Effingham. 
classes, each class to return from four to ten burgesses ; 
all persons paying scot and lot to be voters ; the polls 
to be taken on a certain day in every parish, before the 
parish officers, witnessed by the constable, and by him 
transmitted to the sheriff, who, from these documents, 
was to return the members. The Parliament to be tri- 
ennial, at the most ; but it were more eligible that it 
should have no fixed duration beyond the session. 
There was, he said, no argument in favour of seven 
years which would not equally apply to seventeen. 
The Duke of Richmond, whose opinion was, for many Of the Duke 
years afterward, the theme of daring innovators, laid 
down, as the result of many years' consideration and of 
every days experience, that the restoration of the right 
of voting universally to every man, not incapaciated by 
nature for want of reason, or by law for the commis- 
sion of crime ; together with annual elections ; was 
the only reform that could be effectual and permanent, 
the only reform that was practicable. His Grace re- 
commended the extension of the right of suffrage to 
Catholics; and protested against voting by ballot. To 
these were added missives from Dr. Jebb, Dr. Price, opinions. 

VOL. IV. L 
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Major Cartwright, and some others, beside anonymous 
writers, urging the necessity of reform, and indicating 
to the volunteers their power of obtaining it by com- 
pulsion, if not granted by concession ; all agreeing in 
some points, but varying in others*. 

The delegates were not less fervid in their resolu- 
tions and declarations ; and, while they insisted on 
freedom as their indefeasible birth-right, they censured, 
in all its parts, the composition of the lower House of 
Parliament, forming a body independent of the people ; 
tendering majorities to every administration, while its 
imperfections, as a representative assembly, and its 
length of duration, were unconstitutional and intole- 
rable grievances. Nor did they omit making ample 
acknowledgments to their friends in England - ]-. 

During the sittings of the delegates, Parliament 
was dissolved; and, whatever might have been ex- 
pected or desired by some parties, the elections were 
conducted without disorder, and produced no remark- 
able occurrence. 

On the meeting of Parliament, Mr. Pery was 
chosen Speaker, and an address agreed to without a 
division ; when, on the motion of Lord Dudley, thanks 
were voted to the volunteers " for their spirited en- 
" deavours to provide for the protection of their country, 
" and their ready and frequent assistance of the civil 
" magistrates in enforcing the due execution of the 
" laws." This motion appears to have been framed for 
the purpose of preventing any violent declaration of 
opinion respecting their proceedings ; but it could not 
be expected, in the prevailing state of the public mind, 
to quell the disposition to angry debate. 

A portion of ill-humour was shown on the follow- 
ing day, when a motion for a complimentary address 
to Lord Temple was opposed by Mr. Adderley, on the 
ground that the retiring Viceroy was too partial to the 



* See a Collection of the Letters addressed to the Volunteers of Ireland, 
published by Stockdale, 1783 ; Letter of the Duke of Richmond, by the same 
publisher, 1783; and Political Papers by the Reverend Christopher Wyvill, 
vol. iii. p. 46. 

f Plowden, vol. i. p. 28 et seqq. 
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Roman Catholics. A few days afterward, the ill-tcm- Lvm' 

per of party broke out in a more conspicuous manner. , [_ 

In a debate on a motion of Sir Henry Cavendish, on 17^4. 
economical retrenchment, Mr. Flood and Mr. Grattan ?,i~ .. 

' I Altercations 

let loose upon each other a torrent of vituperative dc- between Mr. 
clamation. To repeat their gross personalities could Grattan?" 1 Mr ' 
only be of use if it were necessary to prove, by a strik- 
ing example, that men, who, by education, talents, and 
eminent repute, ought, themselves, to serve as models of 
correct deportment, may, in the heat of debate, so far 
forget all that is due to public opinion and self-esteem, 
as to become a precedent and apology for those who 
pretend to be misled by the example of such men, 
while they are, in fact, only pursuing the bent of their • 

own depraved minds and degraded habits. The con- 29th. 
test, in the present instance, was carried to such an ex- 
tent, that the Lord Chief Justice of the King's Bench 
intimated that he must interfere, but was prevented 
from issuing his warrant by an assurance from the 
Speaker that he would take the necessary measures for 
preventing a breach of the peace*. Mr. Flood, on a 31 
subsequent evening, entered into a long vindication of 
his public conduct; but a debate was prevented by a 
motion to adjourn. 

Pursuant to resolutions at the Dungannon meeting, National con- 
the volunteers had formed a national convention in 
Dublin ; and Mr. Flood moved for leave to bring in a 29th Nov. 
bill for the more equal representation of the people. Mr r. Flu ', ),1 * > 

. . i it motion tor 

The scene which took place is described by an eye wit- Reform. 
ness as being almost terrific. Several opposition mem- 
bers, and all the delegates who had come from the con- 
vention, appeared in uniform. The orders of the 
House, the regulations of debate, and even the rules 
of conduct observed among gentlemen, were calike dis- 
regarded. 

The Attorney-general, Mr. Yelverton, denied the Obsecrations 
right of the volunteers to dictate to Parliament ; " we ^ e ^ torney " 

* For an account of the measures of the volunteers, the formation and pro- 
oeedings of the convention, and this debate, see Hardy's Life o Lord Charlemont, 
vol. ii. p. 99 to 138 : also Gordon's History, vol. ii. p. 287 ; and for some severe, 
though merited, remarks on the coarse personalities of Mr.Flood and Mr. Grattan, 
Lord Orford's, Works, vol. v. p. 195. 

L 2 
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'• do not sit here," he said, " to register the edicts of 
" another assembly, or to receive directions at the point 
" of the bayonet ; so long as the volunteers confined 
" themselves to their first line of conduct, it was their 
" glory to preserve domestic peace, to render their 
" country formidable to foreign enemies, to aid the 
" civil magistrate, and to support the Parliament. They 
" were then entitled to applause, and commanded re* 
" spect ; but, when they form themselves into a debat- 
" ing society, and, with that rude instrument the bayo- 
"net, probe and explore the constitution, which it 
" requires the nicest hand to touch, respect and vene- 
" ration for them are destroyed. If it be avowed that 
" this proposition, originating with them, can be car- 
" riecl, it decides the question whether the House or 
" the convention represents the people, and whether 
" Parliament or the volunteers are to be obeyed." 

A long debate ensued, in which Mr. Flood, although 
called upon, did not clearly disclose his plan. ' ; As 
" votes in this House," he said, " go by tale, and not by 
" weight, and as the vote of the meanest wretch that 
" ever disgraced the walls of Parliament, representing 
" the most venal borough, tells for as much as that of 
" the most illustrious character, representing the first 
" county in the kingdom, the people wish to correct 
" the ill effects of this system by opening the boroughs 
" and giving them an opportunity of being virtuous. 
" This is the voice of the people, and it is opposed 
" because it is said to be the demand of the volunteers ; 
" but the volunteers and the people are the same ; they 
" have been made constitutional by every act but that 
" of being placed on your establishment, which they 
"despise." Such arguments produced little effect; 
the motion was lost by a very large majority* ; and, in 
like manner, the House declared that it would main- 
tain its just rights against all encroachments^ ; and 
voted unanimously an address to his Majesty, declaring 
their perfect satisfaction in the blessings enjoyed under 
his most auspicious reign, and the present happy con- 



* 158 to 50. 
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stitution, together with their determination to support ^vm 
those institutions with their lives and fortunes. After 



, 



this defeat, the convention voted a loyal address to the 1781. 
King, and finally adjourned*. 

Economy and retrenchment formed the subject of JjjJJj expen " 
many animated debates ; but no solid measure was 
brought forward for diminishing the public burthens, 
while an addition of four thousand pounds was made 
to the allowance of the Lord Lieutenant, an act of 
liberality against which Mr. Grattan, who was not in 
the House when the vote passed, inveighed vehemently, 
declaring that, if he had been present, it should have 
encountered his most strenuous opposition - !*. 

While the Irish Parliament was thus occupied, that 
of Great Britain was engaged on Mr. Fox's India bill, land, Lord 
and the other important affairs already noticed. On Lieutenant, 
the expulsion of that ministry, the Earl of Northington , 7g4 
resigned the vice-royalty; but the Duke of Rutland, 4th January, 
his successor, was not appointed until nearly six weeks 
had elapsed. During this interregnum, Parliament 
was adjourned from time to time, but not without 17thI ' (b - 
strong expressions of disapprobation, bordering on con- 
tumely, from some opposition members. 

In the late debate, it may be seen that the preten- 
sions of the volunteers occasioned alarm and anxiety to Considerations 
government : in fact, if they had persisted in the course 
they appeared to be taking, Ireland was entirely within 
their jurisdiction. Assuming that they had saved the 
state, they inferred that they had a right to govern it ; 
and their claim was supported by some members in 
Parliament, and a large and clamorous party with- 
out. Not discouraged by the failure of Mr. Flood's 
first effort, reform was eagerly pressed, and numerous agitated m* 
petitions presented to the House of Commons. The Parliament, 
trade of Ireland, connected with the wants of the ma- 
nufacturers and relief of the poor, formed another 
topic of public discussion; and a portion of the Ro- pji, lllS()f ,] ie 
man Catholics appealed to the feelings and judgment Catholics. 

* Irish Parliamentary Register, vol. ii. p. 325 5 Bardy's Life oi LordCharle- 
mont, v.. 1. ii. p ] J2. 
t Same, pp. 197, 213 
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of their countrymen for an abolition of the restraints 
and disabilities under which they had been placed by 
the policy of former times. Some had taken to arms, 
and raised corps of volunteers, composed entirely of 
persons of their own persuasion ; over one of these Sir 
William Dillon, in the county of Meath, exercised a 
salutary restraining sway ; but in Dublin, a body was 
collected, under the name of "The Irish Brigade," 
which, from its numbers, its composition, its resolves, 
and the description of its members, gave some alarm 
to government ; but it soon became, for the present at 
least, perfectly tranquil*. 

Soon after his return from England, Mr. Flood 
moved for leave to bring in a bill to rectify certain 
defects in parliamentary representation. Since the 
failure of his former attempt, the subject had much en- 
gaged the attention of the people, and notions of reform 
had been received with approbation and adopted with 
ardour. The outline of the intended bill, as denned 
by Mr. Brownlow, who seconded the motion, was, 
" That the unjust privileges of boroughs should be 
" abolished, the election of representatives placed in 
' ; the body of the people, and corruption checked in 
" the elected as well as the elector ; thus would a real, 
" and not a mere nominal, representation of the peo- 
" pie be obtained." 

Leave was given, without a division ; but the new 
Attorney-general, Sir John Fitzgibbon, declared that 
he had opposed a similar motion, because, although 
disavowed, he knew that it came from an armed body 
of men ; he knew that they had a committee, where it 
was debated, and it was notorious that, in obedience 
to the order of that armed body, the bill had been pro- 
duced in Parliament. At present, the proposers of 
the measures were in their proper character; they 
were entitled to all respect, and he would enter into 
the debate, that the people might be convinced of the 
absurdity of their pursuit. 

When the bill was read a first time, Mr. Flood, 



* Barring-ton's Historic Anecdotes, vol. i. p. 257. 
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having asked in what stage it was to be opposed, was \ Vn 1 
informed that it would not be suffered to go unresisted 



into a committee. 1784. 

Thus apprized, Mr. Flood moved to commit the m " lh( ' lllU 

• it . opposed. 

bill. A long and stormy debate ensued, which, as the 20lh 
motion was made on Saturday, detained the House till 
past three o'clock on Sunday morning. The defects of 
the measure were exposed by Mr. Bushe, who, in a Speech of 
speech of great length and ability, shewed the various 
clauses to be absurd in their terms, incapaple of being 
carried into effect, destructive of rights acquired and 
inherited, imposing illegal and unintelligible oaths of 
qualification, full of political absurdities, and hostile to 
true freedom, by taking away the rights of those who, 
in their professions, had acquired opulence, the true 
basis of independence. " And are we," he said, " to 
" send to a committee a heap of absurdities, which 
" deserves to be committed to nothing but to the 
" flames, because its title is a bill to rectify certain 
" defects in our representation'?" 

Mr. Grattan, while he supported the motion for Bin rejected. 
committing the bill, declared his belief that, although 
it never could, in its present form, be carried into 
effect, yet that one might be framed, by correcting all 
its defects, while its principles were preserved. It was 
lost by a great majority*. 

Exasperated by this failure, an outrageous mob April 5th. 
broke into the House ; the Sergeant at Arms seized X iolen ? e ol 
two, whom the Attorney-general was directed to pro- 
secute. A committee was appointed to inquire into 
the conduct of the city magistrates, and an address 
was presented to the Lord Lieutenant, requesting him 
to offer rewards for apprehending more of the offenders. 
The committee reported that the Lord Mayor had seen, 6th. 
on Sunday, the day preceding the outrage, seditious 
handbills inciting the populace to disorder, and had 
taken no measures to prevent it; and a resolution of 
censure was carried, after a short debatef. 



* L59 to 85; Parliamentary Register! toI. iii. pp. 13, and 13 to v "> 

t 35 to 7. 
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Complaint was made to the House against some 
newspapers, for having promoted the illegal proceed- 
ings of the populace. Carey, the printer, and Bingley 
the supposed publisher, of the " The Volunteer's 
" Journal, or Irish Herald," were taken into custody ; 
but, after some examination, discharged, without pay- 
ing fees, and no effectual proceedings were instituted, 
although the House declared the publication to be a 
daring, false, scandalous, and seditious libel, and al- 
though rewards were offered, by proclamation, for bring- 
ing the offenders to justice*. 

A bill was introduced, in consequence of this 
transaction, and passed, after much discussion, which 
required that the real printer and proprietor of every 
newspaper should enter his name, upon oath, at the 
Stamp Office, with a recognizance of five hundred 
pounds, to answer all civil suits; and it prohibited, 
under a penalty, the receipt of money for inserting or 
omitting any slanderous matter. 

In this period, and during the remainder of the 
year, every effort was made to excite and inflame the 
people. Tumultuous associations were formed under 
the name of aggregate bodies^ ; some adopted the 
North American practice of tarring and feathering 
their victims J ; some, more desperately inhuman, 
called themselves houghers, and deliberately maimed 
the objects of their vengeance, particularly soldiers ; 
insomuch that an act of Parliament became necessary 
to restrain their violence, and to make provisions for 
the unhappy men whom they had crippled§. The 
Lord Lieutenant was publicly insulted by the rabble, 
and the rebels, who had formerly disturbed the country 
under the name of Whiteboys, again drew out their 
squadrons. Sheriffs were required to call meetings 
for the election of persons to sit in a new assembly to 
be called a Congress; the Sheriff of the county of 



* Mr. Carey converted himself into a complainant, hy charging the Serjeant 
at Arms with cruelty and oppression ; but the House, hy 43 votes to 3, decided 
♦hat the conduct of their officer had been cautious, firm, and humane. 

t Irish Debates, vol. hi. p. 152. 

% Plowden, vol. ii. p. 90. 

§ Debates, vol. iii.pp. 96, 105, 170, ITi . 
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Dublin, although, in common with all other returning lvih' 

officers, he had been warned to desist, was weak 

enough to comply, and was prosecuted to conviction 1784. 
by the Attorney-general ; but, as no criminal intention 
could be collected from his life, connexions, or con- 
duct in other respects, proceedings against him were 
not severely pressed ; he was fined five marks and 
imprisoned a week*. 

In the course of these transactions, the state of the conduct 
Roman Catholics, their disabilities and their claims, toward 
were occasionally, but very slightly, considered. Major 
Doylej" is said to have been the first person who ex- 
pressed an opinion favourable to them in the House of 
Commons. In the debate on Mr. Flood's first motion, 
he objected to any parliamentary reform, unless they 
were included in the provisions of the act. The advo- 
cates of general liberty in the convention did not take 
up this proposition ; and the subsequent agitation of it, 
at some of their meetings, caused a coldness, distaste, 
and mutual distrust among the Volunteers, which 
ended in the dissolution of the body. This remarkable 
event took place in a manner which excited general 
surprise. Constituted and organized as they were ; 
formidable in numbers, fierce in debate, vigorous in 
resolution, commanded and directed by noblemen of 
high rank, and regarded with affection by one party, 
and alarm by the other, they disappeared like a 
bubble on the face of the stream. At night, they ex- 
isted with all their attributes of power and their claims 
to respect ; on the following day, the room of their 
assembly was shut, their colours waved no more, their 
uniform no longer was seen in the streets, and the body, 
without formal order or public notice, was disbanded. 
For this strange dissolution of such a corps no ade- 
quate reason has been assigned, and the causes which 
have been framed on conjecture seem utterly inade- 
quate to the effectj. 

• See Plowden, vol. ii. p. 94, et seqq. ; Hardy's Lift of Lord Cnarlemont, 
Tdl. ii. p. I |i. ; Sew aid- Collectanea, vol. ii. c. 1 7 .' 

t Afterward Major General Sir John Doyle, Governor of Gu< rnsey, 
I Plowden, vol. ii. p. 105. And for some excellent information and judicious 
rmation, composition, and conducl of this body, Bee Observa- 
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The Catholics at this period had not, as a class of 
society, put forth any claims. They had held no general 
meetings, preferred no petitions, nor had they availed 
themselves of the press to make a party in the nation. 
On the contrary, when the Whiteboys occasioned 
general alarm, Dr. Troy, the titular Bishop of Ossory, 
wrote a firm, manly, and truly Christian exhortation, 
which was read in all chapels throughout his diocese, 
and printed in the public papers, invoking the grati- 
tude of his followers to Providence for a plentiful crop ; 
declaring the association oaths taken by the White- 
boys to be bonds of iniquity, unlawful, wicked, and 
damnable; and denouncing those deluded offenders, 
who called themselves Catholics, as scandalous and 
rotten members of the Holy Church, and already cut 
off from it by a sentence of excommunication solemnly 
fulminated against them*. For this conduct Dr. Troy 
was thanked, in warm terms, in a letter written by the 
command of the Viceroy j\ 

Distress among the manufacturers, and a conse- 
quent agitation of the public mind, called imperiously 
on government to consider the state of commerce, and 
the means of relief. The non-importation agreements, 
which had been entered into during the war, for the 
purpose of distressing Great Britain, had not only 
failed in their effect, but now recoiled with violence on 
their projectors. Yet, during the present reign at 
least, the supporters of this measure could find no ex- 
cuse in the conduct of England. From the reign of 
Charles the Second to the death of George the Second, 
many acts had passed restraining the export and im- 
port trade of Ireland, both as to places and articles of 
traffic. A more liberal and generous practice after- 
ward prevailed ; but the blessings of prosperity did not 
immediately follow. The merchants of Ireland rushed 
too eagerly into the pursuit of gain, and forgetting 



tions ontheManufactures,Trade, and present State of Ireland, by John Lord Shef- 
field, p. 361) to the end. See also Williams s Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence, vol. 
i. p. 320. 

* 17th October, 1779. 

t Seward's Collectanea, vol. ii. p. 134. 
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that an export trade, to be successfully conducted, re- ^hap. 
quires capital sufficient to bear the disappointment of 



failing- remittances and dishonest correspondents ; for- 17s 1. 
getting that, in every manufactured article, they would 
have powerful and experienced competitors in the 
markets ; they strained their endeavours to furnish 
large supplies, giving credit beyond their means ; while 
their commodities, hastily prepared by inexperienced 
workmen, gave little satisfaction, and produced inferior 
prices*. Commerce, in consequence, became stagnant; Distress of ma- 
the unemployed manufacturers thronged the towns, aufecturere. 
and particularly the capital, in alarming numbers, ex- 
hibiting unfeigned proofs of the deepest distress. 
Sums of money were granted for their relief ; measures 
were proposed, motions made, and an address to the 
King voted; but the extensive calamity was only 
soothed, not removed; and the people, pressed by Theiroutrages. 
want and urged by factious instigation, menaced and 
maltreated public officers, tarred and feathered those 
whom they considered as their enemies, because they 
dealt in imported goods ; and, in their misdirected 
fury, performed the same operation on a coach, because 
it had been sent over by an English maker]*, 

At length, the question of trade was brought 2nd April 
before the House by Mr. Gardiner, who, after a pro- Resolutions 
found, learned, and truly candid speech, moved for re- foment!" 1 u " 
solutions declaring that the increasing importation of 
foreign manufactures, superseding those of the country, 
caused the existing poverty and distress ; and demanded 
the interference of Parliament. Several debates en- 
sued, and many principles were laid down and propo- 
sals discussed, tending chiefly to equalize the duties on 
exportation and importation between the two countries; 
but nothing was definitively arranged before the proro- 
gation. 

During the recess, these weighty matters under- Thesecom- 
went much consideration. The Lords of trade in En- gated in En 8 - 1 " 
gland, aided by the Commissioners appointed on the part d l1 "' 

* Macpherson's Annals, vol. iv.p. 57. 
t Macpherson's Annals, vol, iv, p. 58 
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of Ireland, examined minutely into the interests of 
manufacturers of every description in both countries* ; 
and an arrangement having been agreed on, Mr. Orde, 
secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, having read in Par- 
liament a paragraph from his Excellency's speech, re- 
commending the adoption of a commercial system, 
equitable and beneficial to both countries, tending to 
support the common interest, and to secure mutual 
satisfaction, — moved resolutions, declaring that all 
articles, not of the growth of Great Britain or Ireland, 
should be imported into each country from the other, 
under the same regulations and duties as were imposed 
on direct importation, and with the same drawbacks. 
That all prohibitions in either country against the im- 
portation of articles grown, produced, or manufactured, 
in the other, should be rescinded, and the duties equal- 
ized. Other resolutions related to internal taxation, 
to facilitating the corn trade, and to some details in 
foreign and international commerce. 

These propositions were immediately attacked by 
Mr. Brownlow, with a warmth for which he afterward 
apologised, as the effect of misconception ; but the 
House readily adopted them. Some petitions were 
presented from manufacturers and traders of different 
classes, but of no great force or importance : when 
they came to be finally discussed, a long debate pro- 
duced but little substantial objection ; they were una- 
nimously agreed to by the Lords, and transmitted to 
Englandj\ 

In opening the session of the British Parliament, 
the King particularly recommended the adjustment of 
commercial intercourse with Ireland ; the system which 
would unite both kingdoms the most closely in reci- 
procal advantage would best ensure the general pros- 
perity. In the debates, this part of the speech was 
rather incidentally touched upon, than made the sub- 
ject of any separate and substantial animadversion. 
Lord North, having objected in terms of pleasantry to 



* See their Report, in a pamphlet published by Debrett, 1785. 

t Irish Parliamentary Register, vol. iv. Plovden, vol. ii p. 112 ct seqq. 
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the word " reciprocal," gave Mr. Pitt an opportunity ?vm ' 

of reminding him that, two years before, the same 

word had given exercise to his wit, and of shewing i78j. 
from the journals that the paragraph in question was 
only the echo of a resolution moved by the Secretary 
of State during the Rockingham administration*. 

On a subsequent day, Mr. Pitt gave notice of his 1st February 
intention to move, in a fortnight, for a call of the Ml /- Plt 'si Yea 

. ' . - . n notice of :i 

House, to take into consideration the reform of the motion. 
representation, and another measure of " nearly equal" 
importance, the commercial intercourse between Great 
Britain and Ireland. Mr. Fox could see no reason 
why an affair so important as the intercourse between 
the two countries should be brought forward in the 
Parliament of Ireland, while that of England remained 
completely ignorant of the minister's intention ; but 
Mr. Pitt successfully deprecated all expressions of 
opinion until the measure should be regularly intro- 
duced. 

AVhen a few days had been allowed for considering 22nd Feb. 
the resolutions of the Irish legislature, the House, on forJS."" 
the motion of Mr. Pitt, resolved itself into a committee. 
The Irish resolutions were read, and the minister de- 
tailed the views of government, and their hopes that 
the justice and liberality of their proceedings would 
confer extensive good, and give general content. He 
declined going into details ; but, on general principles, 
examined the proposed system in two points ; its pro- 
bable effect on our own particular commerce and ma- 
nufactures, and the return which Ireland would make 
toward the common expense. There was nothing in 
the system to alarm the British manufacturer or trader. 
Goods, the produce of Europe, might now be imported 
into Britain, through Ireland, by the express authority 
of the Navigation Act. The new proposition applied 
only to Africa and America; for Asia was excluded by 
the monopoly of the East India Company. Would it, 
then, be wise in this country to give to Ireland the 
liberty of importing, and afterward of exporting to 

* Ma\ lTtli. [782. 
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Britain, the produce of our colonies in Africa and 
America ? Intercourse with our West India Islands 
had already been given, and a free passage to all 
foreign markets had been opened. It was the natural 
right of Ireland ; and the measure was one of justice, 
not of grace. Having animadverted on the futile fears 
which had been diffused, of the probable ascendancy 
of Irish commerce, and explained the intended equal- 
izing of duties, he proposed a return to be made by 
Ireland for intended concessions, by appropriating a 
certain sum out of her revenues toward the support 
of the navy. He moved for a resolution of the com- 
mittee, declaring it important that the commercial 
intercourse between the two countries should be finally 
adjusted, and Ireland admitted to a permanent parti- 
cipation in all commercial advantages, whenever their 
Parliament should permanently secure an aid, out of 
the surplus of the hereditary revenue, toward defray- 
ing the expense of protecting the general commerce. 
He would not press for an immediate vote, but post- 
pone the further consideration of the question. 

Several leading members who spoke, abstained 
from discussing the general merits, each confining him- 
self to an explanation of some former opinion, inti- 
mating some present impression, or claiming to offer 
more detailed observations in future. 

From the time this measure had begun to be in 
agitation, no means were omitted for the excitement of 
alarms and combinations of the parties interested. 
Two kinds of opposition were formed ; the one of per- 
sons who supposed that many branches of English 
trade would be seriously affected, if not altogether 
ruined; the other, of men who considered that the 
honour of Ireland was to be insulted, and her interests 
sacrificed. The opposition in the House of Commons 
was warm and unremitting ; and the press sent forth 
numerous works, impeaching and defending the mea- 
sure. Petitions were presented, and delay was re- 
quested, that more might be obtained. Liverpool, 
Manchester, and several other places, availed them- 
selves of this postponement, and one member spoke of 
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a petition which lay at his feet, for it was too heavy to ?vnT' - 
be held in his hand, signed by eighty thousand manu- 



facturers in Lancashire. The total number exceeded 1785. 
sixty* ; and, after two months had been expended in May 12th. 
liearing counsel, examining witnesses, and in desultory J^;,!', 1 , 1 , 1 s 1 " ' 
debates, Mr. Pitt introduced his propositions, which 
varied considerably from those agreed to in Ireland. 
One alteration, much complained of, was the second 
resolution, which subjected the revenue of Ireland to 
a contribution, in time of peace, toward the expenses 
of the naval force for protecting the trade and the 
general interests of the empire. Other resolutions 
prohibited the Irish from trading beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope during the existence of a chartered com- 
pany ; established the payment of duties and imposts ; 
provided for the future regulation of fisheries, and pro- 
tected copy-right and patents from invasion. The 
number of propositions was extended from eleven to 
twenty, and the alterations introduced were numerous 
and important"|". 

Mr. Pitt supported and explained his measure by Debate on 
a luminous speech, in which he endeavoured to shew tho,n - 
that it would not be injurious to the commerce of this 
country, where capital, credit, and a refined and 
finished skill in manufacture, would always assure 
preponderance over every other nation. 

Lord North and several distinguished members 
spoke on the other side, but no one at so much length, 
or with so much vigour and intelligence, as Mr, Fox. 
He objected to the propositions singly and collectively, 
averring, that as the Irish were greatly and exclusively 
interested in the conclusion of this bargain, their evi- 
dence might, perhaps, be deemed improper when 
brought forward to support the system. Whatever 
superiority we might enjoy in capital and superior 
workmanship, would be balanced by the cheapness of 

* See General Index to the Journals of the House of Commons vol v Title 
House 9, No. 194. 

f The two seta of propositions or resolutions are given together in Macpher- 
son's Annals of Commerce, vol. iv. p. 84. And they are printed, together with 
the bill founded on them, in a separate pamphlet ; Stockdale, 1785. 
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labour in Ireland. On this point, he ' cited the evi- 
dence of the intelligent Mr. Peel, to shew that, as the 
finer parts of work cannot be carried on without the 
ruder, the greater part of superior manufacturers 
would abound where the less cultivated artist was most 
employed. Thus would an advantage be secured in 
manufactures of the finer kind, while in those of 
coarser quality Ireland must gain a decisive supe- 
riority. 

At five o'clock in the morning, an adjournment 
was moved, but negatived* ; as was a motion for an 
amendment by Mr. Pelhamf ; and, the first or general 
resolution having been carried, the House adjourned 
at six o'clock. 

When the subject was next before the House, 
Lord North appeared the chief opponent of the third 
proposition ; he was supported by Mr. Burke and Mr. 
Fox, and the minister by Mr. Grenville, Mr. Wilber- 
force, and Mr. Dundas ; and the resolution was carried 
at half-past six o'clock. The remaining propositions 
were voted in the committee, after debates equally 
animated and an exact investigation of every point 
advanced. 

On bringing up the report, and debating the reso- 
lutions collectively, the ground of opposition was com- 
pletely changed ; and they who had predicted the ruin 
of England, and the undue exaltation of Ireland, now 
treated the propositions as an attempt equally insidi- 
ous and injurious, tending to subject Ireland, under 
the specious pretext of regulating duties, to a new 
system of taxation, at the discretion of the English Par- 
liament. This discrepancy did not escape the atten- 
tion of Mr. Pitt, and the manner in which he treated 
it, together with observations which he made on the 
inflammatory tendency of some of the speeches, drew 
on him the angry reprehension of Mr. Fox. Many 
qualities and habits in the personal and political cha- 
racter of the minister, he observed, had often sur- 
prised, and, he believed, confounded the speculations 
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of every man who hart much considered or analyzed 
his disposition ; but his conduct on that night had 
reduced all that was unaccountable, incoherent, and 
contradictory in his character, in times past, to a mere 
nothing. He had left his hearers rapt in amaze- 
ment, uncertain whether most to wonder at his extra- 
ordinary speech, or the frontless confidence with which 
it had been delivered, lie concluded a speech, cha- 
racterised by profound and solid argument, although 
mixed up with unsparing invective, by saying he 
would not barter English commerce for Irish slavery. 
Several amendments having been made, the resolutions 
were agreed to, and ordered to be communicated to the 
Lords, with a request of a conference. 

In the upper House, the debate displayed no vio- 
lence ; but the opposition was strenuous and pertina- 
cious. Counsel were heard, and witnesses examined ; 
but neither the facts disclosed, nor the arguments 
founded on them, afford any novelty : a few amend- 
ments were made; and a short protest was signed by 
six peers. The resolutions were presented to the 
King, with an address. A draft of a bill was pre- 
pared, giving effect to the resolutions, and with them 
transmitted to Ireland. 

In the interval which had thus elapsed, the ele- 
ments of resistance in that country had become conso- 
lidated, and a vigorous opposition to the propositions 
was prepared. When Mr. Orde intimated his inten- 
tion to introduce them, and requested an adjournment 
of ten days, Mr. Dennis Browne declared the arrange- 
ment totally impossible; Mr. Flood thought that no 
man would venture to bring the business forward in 
that House, and gave notice of a motion to declare that 
they would maintain in full and undiminished force 
the supremacy of the Parliament to legislate for Ire- 
land in all cases. Mr. Grattan also pronounced the 
resolutions subversive of Irish liberty. 

On the 1 day appointed, Mr. Orde again required a 
delay until the morrow; and the indulgence was not 
grunted without many bitter animadversions. The 
efforts of those who opposed the resolutions was to re- 
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LviiT" Present them as an attempt on the part of Eng- 

land to invade the legislative privilege of Ireland. 

1785. Mr. Flood concluded an harangue directed to this 
object, by asking the House if they could be so corrupt, 
so base, as to give up the liberty of one of the only 
two countries where freedom was now enjoyed. " The 
" people," he said, " will not, they must not, they shall 
" not. 1 will raise my voice, and I will be heard at 
" the extremities of the land. I am content to be a 
" fellow-subject of my countrymen ; but I will not be 
" their fellow-slave. If you give leave to bring in 
" such a bill, you are no longer a Parliament; I will no 
" longer consider you so ; meet it then boldly, and not 
" like dastards, fearful to guard your rights ; and, 
" although you talk bravely to your wives and children, 
" trembling at a foreign nation." Mr. Grattan spoke 
on the same side with equal positiveness, though 
with less apparent heat; and Mr. Curran declared 
that the Irish Parliament could hear of no resolu- 
tions but those which they themselves had sanc- 
tioned. 
12t h. Under circumstances thus unfavourable, and with a 

Mr. Orde certain knowledge of the adverse opinion of the 
ill thebln. ™ g people at large, Mr. Orde moved for leave to bring 
in the expected bill. His speech was temperate, and 
explained clearly and exactly the several resolutions 
on which the bill was founded, their operation as seve- 
rally considered, and their general effect as a plan of 
pposuion. commercial treaty. Many opposition members spoke; 
but the oration which has been most applauded, and 
which seems to have fixed the attention of the public 
Speech of and the fate of the measure, was that of Mr. Grattan*. 
Mr. Grattan. jji s effort was to make England and Ireland appear as 
rival and contending parties, the one endeavouring to 
over-reach, to coerce, and to enslave the other. Thus 
he gained the advantage of treating all attempts made 
by the promoters of the measure as mere endeavours of 
Englishmen, or their partizans, at encroachment and 
injustice tending to slavery, while he and his adher- 

* All writers concur in bestowing the highest eulogies on this speech. See 
Hardy's Life of Lord Charlemont, vol. ii. p. 148. 
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ents stood on the lofty eminence of men defending ?vih 
their country, her rights and her freedom. 



The Attorney-general made an able speech in sup- 1785. 
port of the propositions ; but the division on Mr. 
Orme's motion, affording a majority of nineteen only*, Small ma- 
that number was not deemed sufficient to sustain so Joll> " 
weighty a measure : when, therefore, the bill had been 
read a first time, Mr. Orde moved to have it printed, 
for the information of the country at large ; but dc- L5th. 
clared that it would not then be further proceeded in. JJaSmS™ 
This event was hailed with joy, as if the nation had 
received a great deliverance. In Dublin there Mas a Rejoicings. 
general illumination, and the whole country partook 
in the triumph. 

Even when the bill had been given up, a long Mr Flooil . s 
debate, not unmixed with personal altercation, took motion. 
place in the House of Commons, in consequence of an 
attempt of Mr. Flood to renew his motion respecting 
the power to legislate. At a late hour the Speaker 
complained of indisposition, and the House adjourned; 
at their next meeting the clerk produced a letter, in Sc t :nh 
which his advanced age, the decline of his strength, Resignation 
and (he was modestly pleased to add) of his under- gp~£ er 
standing, with the fear of interruption to public 
business, were assigned by the Speaker as reasons 
which had determined him to retire. The House voted 
thanks to the right honourable Edmond Sexton Pery 
for his constant and unwearied attention, his un- 
shaken integrity, and steady impartiality, during four- 
teen years ; and they added an address, praying the King 
to confer some signal mark of his favour. The right 
honourable John Foster was unanimously elected his Su{ . CP ,i r ,i i )V 

Successor. Mr. Foster. 

At the last moment of the session, when an address 6th. 
to the Lord lieutenant was moved, read, paragraph by ^dTieu- 
paragraph, and unanimously assented to by the members tenant. 
present, Mr. Grattan, who came in toward the con- 
clusion, uttered a violent denunciation against the com- 
mercial propositions, and objected to tho address, as it 
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might encourage a hope that they would be renewed. 
A vehement debate ensued, after which the original 
motion was carried by a majority of ten to one*. 

Beside the affairs of Ireland, the King, in opening 
the session, recommended to the attention of the En- 
glish Parliament the reports of the Commissioners of 
accounts, and the regulation of the public offices, and 
assured them of the good disposition of the conti- 
nental powers toward this country. 

Although this was noticed as one of the shortest 
speeches ever delivered-]-, and although, in the House 
of Lords, the address was voted without objection, it 
occasioned considerable debate in the House of Com- 
mons. The Earl of Surrey complained of omission ; 
the matters adverted to were of infinite importance, 
while it remained undisclosed whether it was intended 
to impose new burthens or not ; nothing was said about 
the reduction of the army ; the proceedings in Ireland 
were most extraordinary ; and, in this country, an 
attack had recently been made on the rights of juries, 
which had shocked and alarmed the whole kingdom J. 
Was attention to be called to that, or to the Westmin- 
ster scrutiny ? 

Lord North expressed his sentiments strongly 
against parliamentary reform ; and Mr. Burke coin- 
cided in these opinions, adding that he understood it 
was intended to consist in an addition of sixteen mem- 
bers. If any alteration were made, he should consider 



* 130 to 13. In reciting the above proceedings, the debates, both in En- 
gland and Ireland, are rather described than detailed. They were of such great 
length, that even an outline of them would have occupied more space than is due 
to such a measure, although they afford, in many respects, an interesting display 
of the times, and will amply repay the curiosity of him who shall bestow on 
them the labour of perusal. See also Pluwden's History of Ireland, vol. ii. p. 108 
to 142 ; Seward's Colectanea, vol. ii. c. 2 ; Macpherson's Annals, vol. iv. p. 83 ; 
Grattan's Speeches, vol. i. p. 214. I have also consulted a very large number of 
tracts published on the occasion, particularly Lord Sheffield's Observations on 
the Manufactures, Trade, and present State of Ireland, 17S5. Letters on the 
same Subject, and in answer to Lord Sheffield by Sir Lucius O'Brien. The 
proposed System of Trade with Ireland explained, Cadell; Reply to the Treasury 
pamphlet, intitled "The proposed System," &c. Uebrett. Answer to the Reply, 
Stockdale. A candid Review of Mr. Pitt's twenty Resolutions. The Irish Pro- 
test to the ministerial Manifesto ; with many more. 

t By Mr. Burke. See his speech, Deb. vol. xxiv. p. 1399. 

X By Mr. Justice Bulleriu a late trial, 'The King against Dr. Shipley, 
•' Dean of St. Asaph." 
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it as the death and funeral of the constitution ; and it ? Stf ' 
was indifferent to him whether it was buried in linen ' 



or woollen, whether it had sixteen or sixty more pall- 1 ?>>->. 
bearers. Censuring the speech for omitting all men- 
tion of India, he drew an alarming picture of its con- 
dition, and moved an amendment referring to the state 
of that country. 

Mr. Fox recommended ministers to keep a wary Mi . Fox 
eye on the conduct of the house of Bourbon, and to 
guard the balance of power in Europe, which had ever 
been thought material to the interests of this country. 

Mr. Pitt bantered Lord North by referring to his Mr - ritt - 
expressions on former occasions, and, with respect to 
reform, treated him as a bigot. Such a fear of inno- 
vation as he professed would, if entertained at all times, 
have prevented improvement and left mankind in ig- 
norance and barbarism. To Mr. Burke he observed, 
that, of all men, he was perhaps best qualified to judge 
of the comparison between a very short and a very 
long speech. For several years past, it had been the 
practice to recommend to the consideration of both 
Houses the state of Indian affairs ; and it had been 
also the uniform practice of Parliament to pay no at- 
tention to those recommendations. During the last 
session, however, the business had undergone minute 
discussion, and the regulations adopted had produced 
most salutary effects. He answered other objections, 
and explained the different points in the speech so sa- 
tisfactorily, that the amendment was abandoned, and 
the address carried without a division. 

The Westminster scrutiny engaged the early atten- Westminster 
tion of the House. Mr. Welbore Ellis introduced the stlu,i,lv - 
subject, by inquiring whether a certificate, pursuant to Feb. 1st. 
the resolution of the last session, had been returned ; 
and, being answered in the negative, he moved that 
Mr. Corbett, the High Bailiff, with Mr. Hargravc and 
Mr. Murphy, his assessor, should attend the House ; 
and, the following day, Colonel Fitzpatrick presented 2nd. 
the petition of certain electors of Westminster, com- 
plaining that they were not legally and duly repre- 
sented. 
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After a short delay, occasioned by a slight indis- 
position of Mr. Fox*, the parties were examined at the 
bar. It appeared that the whole number polled was 
12,200; of these, 906 voted for tenements in the 
parish of St. Anne ; 2,268 in that of St. Martin. The 
High Bailiff said that one of his chief inducements 
for granting a scrutiny was the great excess of voters 
at the late election over that between Trentham and 
Vandeput in 1750, when no more than 9-100 voters 
appeared, of whom only 710 claimed residence in St. 
Anne's ; and he knew of no increase of dwelling houses 
which could occasion such a difference. After a few 
days spent in making arrangements and fixing rules of 
proceeding, the scrutiny began. The agents of Sir 
( Veil Wray had proposed to investigate the united 
parishes of St. Margaret and St. John, supposed to be 
the principal seat of bad votes ; and which inquiry, it 
was suggested, would have given a majority on the 
whole poll to Sir Cecil Wray : but this course was 
objected to by the agents of Mr. Fox ; the precedent 
of a former scrutiny was followed, and, upon a ballot 
being taken, St. Anne's had the priority. In that 
parish Sir Cecil Wray objected to seventy-one votes, 
of whom twenty-five were declared unqualified ; while, 
out of thirty-two litigated on the part of Mr. Fox, 
twenty were rejected. The scrutiny in St. Martin's 
was still proceeding ; there Mr. Fox had lost eighty, 
and Sir Cecil AVray sixty, votes. Eight months of 
laborious sitting had already been consumed ; and as 
only one fourth of the voters had been proceeded on, it 
was shewn that two years' further exertion would be 
requisite before the whole inquiry could be completed. 

In explanation of this tardy progress, Mr. Corbett, 
while he allowed that his regulations had been gene- 
rally attended to, said that the long examinations, cross 
examinations, and arguments on every point, occa- 
sioned great delay ; and Mr. Murphy stated that each 
vote was tried with as much form and prolixity as a 
cause in Westminster Hall; that counsel claimed a 



• He had strained the tend" Achilles. 
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right, iii some cases, to make five speeches on one vote. lyih 

This censure was not exclusively applied to the ad- 

vocates on either side ; but the effect was incontestable. i res. 
The authority of the High Bailiff too was insufficient ; 
he could not administer an oath ; he could not compel 
the attendance either of voter, witness, or even of 
constables, to maintain order ; consequently he had 
been annoyed by much misbehaviour ; but he had no 
officer to whose custody he could deliver offenders, nor 
did he know that any gaoler would have received them. 
Propositions in writing for shortening the proceedings 
had been put in on behalf of Sir Cecil Wray, but 
rejected on that of Mr. Fox. 

Such was the sum of the evidence given on this 
unparalleled case. Many warm, though short, debates 
were maintained on the propriety of questions and the 
effect of answers, and the House did not rise till three 9tii. 
in the morning. On the following day, Mr. Welbore ^ ot ^ f Mr - 
Ellis moved that the High Bailiff should forthwith 
make a return. The debate was extremely spirited, 
and characterized by one remarkable circumstance. 
Mr. Windham, whose talents, learning, and brilliant K»* speech 

• of Mr Wind- 

eloquence were afterward so often to inform and de- ham. 
light his hearers, made, on that night, his first speech ; 
and Mr. Fox immediately congratulated the House on 
the accession of such abilities*. 

An alteration was proposed, declaring that the Amendment 
High Bailiff was not precluded by the order of the camed ' 
House from making a return when he should feel sa- 
tified, and that it did not appear that any unnecessary 
delay had occurred. The motion, thus framed, was 
carried on a divisionf. 

A petition was then presented from certain elec- isth. 
tors : they were allowed to be heard by counsel ; but, ^ Ulisel rt '[' lS0 

J J ' ' to address the 

the House having resolved that the legality of the House. 

* Another circumstance which occurred was somewhat ludicrous. Mr. 
Michael Angela Taylor, declaring that he could not reconcile his ideas of lav to 
the scrutiny, deprecated all censure for arrogance and presumption, by stating 
lh.it lir advanced his opinion with the humility which became him; he wasa very 
young man; he might call himself a chicken in the profession. This phrase af- 
forded, at the time, much food lor pleasantry ; but the honourable member lived 
\. ry Long after it, honoured in society, useful t" his country, and independent in 
his mind ns in his fortune. 

t 171 to 135. 



1 785. A motion was again made for an immediate return 

*■ according to the state of the poll ; but lost, on a cli- 
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Lvm' scrutiny should not be questioned, Mr. Erskine and 
Mr. Pigott declined addressing them. 

A motion was again made for a: 
according to the state of the poll ; 
vision, by a majority of nine only*. 
Growing dis- It was now obvious that, with a majority so small, 

scrutiny. L the opponents of Mr. Fox could not much longer 
maintain the conflict. In fact, the general feeling, in 
Parliament and without, was adverse to further inves- 
tigation. They who most strongly disputed Mr. Fox's 
real majority could hardly avow the intention of keep- 
ing such a city as Westminster unrepresented during 
nearly half the probable duration of Parliament ; they 
who were less sanguine experienced all the effects of 
weariness and uncertainty ; while their opponents 
gained daily strength from all these and other causes. 
The investigation, so far as it had proceeded, had not 
justified the reasons on which it was granted. The 
representations of means used to gain a numerical ma- 
jority for Mr. Fox, unsupported by new facts, were 
constantly diminishing in their effect ; and it was not 
impossible that he, like Mr. Wilkes, might be regarded 
as a persecuted individual, against whom the whole 
strength of government was exerted, and for whom, 
in consequence, a sympathy, more generous than that 
of mere vulgar popularity, would be engendered. 
M-raj, 3 r d -^ ne nex t debate was occasioned by a petition from 

Petition from some electors in the interest of Sir Cecil Wray, praying 
sir Cccu B ° f f° r a continuance of the scrutiny. Little discussion 
Wray. arose. Alderman Sawbridge again moved for an im- 

Termination mediate return, putting his proposition on sensible, 
of the scrutiny practical grounds. It was well known, he said, that 
Sir Cecil Wray wished to be rid of the scrutiny ; and 
although the pride of his committee might have stimu- 
lated them to sign the present petition, yet even they 
would be glad of an order of the House, as a good ex- 
cuse for discontinuing the contest. There were not 
ten men in Parliament, he was convinced, who did not 
wish it was over, for reasons which he would not in- 

' 145 to 136. There had been a division on the question for hearing counsel 
with a restriction, in which the numbers were 203 to 1 15. 
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quire into, because he wished not to provoke ill- lv?h' 

humour, or say any thing invidious. Mr. Pitt, de- 

dining to argue a question already exhausted, moved 1785. 
that the House should adjourn ; and on this amend- 
ment he was in a minority of thirty-eight*. The 
original motion was carried without a division, and 
on the following day the return was made, which 
seated Lord Hood and Mr. Fox as members for West- 
minster. 

Mr. Fox made a motion that the former proceed- Mr E 
ings should be expunged from the Journals, which motion 
produced a most angry debate. Several members, ut- 
tering strong personalities, were called to order ; and 
although the law was ably argued, the general tone of (Jlh 
the discussion was such, as must have made its termi- 
nation a subject of satisfaction to all. The division 
was decisively against the motion*]". Such was the 
termination of this extraordinary contest, in which 
the minister had embarked without due consideration, 
and in the course of which he had the mortification to 
see his majority deserting him, and popular opinion 
strongly pronounced against him. Much more wise, 
regular, and legal it would have been to oblige the 
High Bailiff to make a return, leaving the parties to 
maintain their contest as individuals, on a petition, 
under the Grenville act. When the contest was 
ended, so little interest attached to the matter, that the 
scrutiny would only afford a theme for a newspaper 
paragraph, a tavern song, or a joke at the theatre ; in 
a few months, it was justly pronounced that " the 
" scrutiny was dead and gone for ever." 

At the close of this debate, Mr. Fox urged the ne- 
cessity of preventing the recurrence of such proceed- 
ings ; and Mr. Pitt announced his intention to bring in 
a bill for that purpose ; but it would be opposed by the 
right honourable gentleman, for it would be an enact- 
ing and not merely a declaratory law. The Attorney- 
general did accordingly introduce a statute for limiting 
the duration of polls and scrutinies, and for other pur- 

* 162 to 124. t 242 to 137. 
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poses connected with elections. It was, as Mr. Pitt had 
predicted, opposed by Mr. Fox ; but the debates pro- 
duced only strong assertions on the one hand, that the 
scrutiny was illegal, and reprobated by all men ; and, 
on the other, that it was perfectly legal, and that the 
proceedings in the House proved only that they were 
tired of it, as was shewn by their refusing to expunge 
the proceedings. A petition against the bill, from 
some electors of Westminster, was ordered to lie upon 
the table ; but the prayer to be heard by counsel was 
refused*. By this act, polls were to be closed on the 
fifteenth day ; the return to be made immediately, un- 
less a scrutiny was granted, and in that case, in thirty 
days at the furthest after the close of the pollf. 

Long before the termination of this proceeding, 
Mr. Pitt had made his promised motion for a reform in 
the representation. From what has already been 
stated of the efforts made in Ireland on this subject, it 
will be anticipated that no supineness prevailed in 
England. Beside what was addressed to the volun- 
teers, delegates, and other bodies in that country, and 
which, being published, addressed itself equally to the 
people of England, several intelligent and active per- 
sons, as well through the press as by private corre- 
spondence, endeavoured to stimulate the zeal of indivi- 
duals and to create a general feeling in the public^. 
Yet the people were not generally interested in the 
question. The propositions, which appeared to be 
plain and obvious in themselves, did not seem to bear 
the conclusions which were sought to be deduced; 
there was no longer, as on a former occasion, a great 
prevailing evil, an expensive and unsuccessful war, to 
serve as a topic for inflaming the public mind, and a 
languid indifference generally prevailed. 

* 55 to 18. 

f See the statute 25th Geo. III. c. 8-1. Also the Parliamentary History, vol. 
xxv. p. 913, et seqq. and the Journals, vol. xl. To conclude the narrative of 
the Westminster Election : Mr. Fox brought an action in the Court of Common 
Pleas against Mr. Corbett, the High Bailiff, and recovered two thousand pounds 
damages. 

% Conspicuous among these were Major Cartwright, and that indefatigable 
advocate of reform, the Reverend C. Wyvill. His political papers on this sub- 
ject are collected in five octavo volumes. There were also many anonymous 
pamphlets. 
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Mr. Pitt introduced the business with a temperate, lvul 
able, and eloquent speech. He was aware of the divi 
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sion of sentiment, and of the pertinacity with which 1785. 
some men adhered to opinions inimical to every species Mr. rut's 
of reform; who reverenced the constitution with su- s r eech - 
perstitious awe, and would not suffer the unhallowed 
hands of a reformer to repair the injuries which they 
acknowledged ; who feared to touch the sacred fabric, 
as there was no foreseeing to what alarming heights 
they might progressively ascend, under the mask of 
reformation. He meant to establish, as a first prin- 
ciple, that the number of the House should remain un- 
changed, and that the reform of decayed boroughs 
ought not to be effected by disfranchisement. Having 
investigated at large the state of the representation of 
boroughs, its origin and progress, he declared his de- 
sire to provide, that certain numbers of those which 
were decayed should cease to return members ; the 
feet of their coming within that description to be de- 
cided by the number of houses. The representatives 
taken from these should be transferred to the counties, 
beginning with those which most required additions. 
Seventy-two would thus be added to the county mem- 
bers, in due proportions ; and this number should be 
fixed and unalterable. He did not intend to dis- 
franchise the boroughs suddenly, or by violence, but, 
on their own application ; and, for this end, a fund was 
to be formed for the purchase of the franchises : some 
would immediately, and all would ultimately, apply for 
the price of disfranchisement ; for the sum proposed to 
be given would be left to accumulate until it formed 
an irresistible temptation. If any small boroughs still 
remained, they might, in like manner, surrender their 
franchises, and their rights should be transferred to 
populous and flourishing towns. He would add the 
copyholders to the electors in counties, which would 
give great additional energy to representation. His 
motion for leave to bring in a bill was seconded by 
Mr. Duncombe. 

In the debate, no regular coherence of the party Debate. 
could be discerned, except in occasional expressions 
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lvui' which denoted that the habits of spirited contention 

could not, even for a moment, be subdued ; Mr. Pitt 

1785. was supported, not only by Mr. Dundas, the Attorney- 
general, and Mr. Wilbcrforce, but by Mr. Fox ; but 
found, among his strenuous opponents, Lord North and 
Mr. Burke ; to these were added Lord Mulgrave, Mr. 
Powys, and Mr. Bankes ; Mr. Sheridan gave a silent 
vote for the motion. 

Mr. Powys. ]yr r p wys considered the measure, not as one of 

any individual, but as an act of the government. Far 
from being a measure called for by the public, there 
were only eight petitions on the table. He would not 
treat the motion with any reserve or respect ; its pur- 
poses were so hostile to the constitution, that he would 
give it a direct and unequivocal negative. 

Lord North. Lord North's speech was luminous, and abounded 

in his usual strokes of wit; he descanted with great 
force on the small number of petitions ; the absence of 
any from Birmingham, one of the places intended to 
be favoured with representatives ; the thin attendance 
at a meeting in the city of London, where, although it 
was convened for the purpose, only three hundred 
were present ; the exertions made by several persons, 
particularly the member for Suffolk and Mr. Wy vill, to 
get petitions, and with how little effect would easily 
be understood by comparing their success with the 
number presented against the Irish propositions. He 
gave the minister full credit for not intending, if he 
should prove successful, to go any further; but he 
could answer only for himself; other ministers might 
make what he had done a plea for doing more ; and, 
again, others might continue reforming till there would 
be no end to innovation and experiment. 

: . h . F , JV Mr. Fox defended innovation, which, he said, 

should be more properly called amendment. It was 
the practice in every species of government, except 
absolute monarchy. In democracy and aristocracy, 
gradual improvement was always taking place, when 
experience came in aid of theory and speculation. 

Mr. Burke. Mr. Dundas having, for the rirst time on a question 

of reform, professed himself friendly to the 'measure, 
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was unsparingly ridiculed by Mr. Burke, who, when Lvrn'' 
he had exhausted this part of his subject, made a vi- 



gorous attack on the plan itself. It offered, he said, 1785. 
one alternative, either to adopt this limited, confined 
plan of reform, or be, perhaps, liable to receive one 
from the Duke of Richmond on a more enlarged scale. 
He took an extensive view of the state of representa- 
tion, and animadverted with severity on the corre- 
spondence of a reverend gentleman (Mr. Wyvill), from 
which he read extracts, and remarked, that whatever 
address the right honourable gentleman had shewn in 
rendering his plan palatable to all parties, he consi- 
dered it as a mere delusion, an ignusfatMis, calculated 
to mislead and bewilder. 

Mr. Bankes observed, that, although a friend to Mr - Bankes. 
reform, he must reprobate the present motion. Its 
absurdity was conspicuous; it declared that the right 
of voting in certain boroughs was not a property to be 
used in the way of traffic, and yet a sum was allotted 
for the purchase. 

Mr. Pitt acknowledged that this observation hurt Mr. riit. 
him more, as it proceeded from a friend. He de- 
fended this portion of his plan but feebly ; it had be- 
come a necessary evil, if any reform was to take place. 

On a division, the motion was lost by a majority of M <> i[ox \ 

,. J J J rejected. 

seven ty-iour*. 

It is remarkable that, in this protracted debate, observations. 
which did not terminate till nearly four o'clock in the 
morning, no member who spoke in favour of the 
minister's plan pursued its different parts into their 
effective details, or hazarded a prediction that general 
good to the people or great satisfaction to any con- 
siderable portion could be the result. No such result 
was to be expected. They who had prepared their 
minds for annual parliaments and universal suffrage, 
would view this mitigated measure with contempt. 
IN [any, balancing the advantage to be gained against 
the evils to be incurred, would doubt whether the cx- 

* 248 to 174. 
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chap. periment could be worth its risque; and all who 

venerated the constitution, both in form and in prac- 

178.0. tice, must shrink with terror from a plan which, al- 
though it would give no immediate satisfaction, would 
yet be a precedent for any innovation, however bold 
and extensive. A strenuous advocate for the measure 
undertook, after it had been rejected, to explain it to 
the public, in hope, as he said, that it would meet 
their full approbation and support ; and that their 
general sense, conveyed to Parliament, next winter, in 
decent and respectful petitions, would obtain a legisla- 
tive sanction. The number of voters throughout the 
kingdom, which would be acquired by this change, 
was calculated at ninety-nine thousand, of whom 
seventy-two thousand would be copyholders, dispersed 
through fifty-two counties. The benefit, therefore, to 
be thus obtained, would, if the statement were cor- 
rect, be that of enabling this number of additional 
voters to assist in elections, from which they had 
before been excluded. But the number would be con- 
siderably diminished when it should be considered 
that women and trustees are often copyholders, but 
cannot vote ; and that many persons in every county 
are freeholders as well as copyholders, and would 
therefore want no assistance to enable them to give 
their suffrages. It might be fit that copyholders 
should take their share in elections ; but a measure of 
disfranchisement and compensation could hardly be 
called for, in order that so small a number should ob- 
tain this right. Other parts of the plan, which were 
not explained in Parliament, were disclosed in this 
publication. Ten thousand householders were to 
return four members for the parishes of Mary-le-bone 
and Saint Pancras. Seven thousand freeholders of 
London were to be made voters. Birmingham, Shef- 
field, Manchester, and Leeds, which were supposed to 
contain nine thousand householders, were to return 
six representatives ; and Scarborough and other towns, 
in which the right of voting was to be thrown open, 
were estimated to contain seven thousand additional 
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electors*. On this plan, it is almost needless to observe c hap. 

that the prediction of its advocate was not verified, nor 

his hopes realized. The winter came, but petitions 1785. 
never appeared, and the project was not resumed. 

In the speech from the throne, the attention of Finance. 
Parliament was called to the subject of finance. For 
the investigation of public accounts, a Board of Com- 
missioners had been appointed during Lord North's 
administration, and they had presented twelve volumi- 
nous, able, and well-digested reports. In moving for 
leave to bring in bills founded on them, Mr. Pitt ob- Regulation of 
served that the objects of attention had been the man- P ubUc offices, 
ner of collecting the revenue ; the several offices of 
expenditure, the mode in which the public money 
was issued, chequed, controlled, and accounted for. 
Parliament had already made sufficient arrangements 
with respect to the collection ; they had assigned fixed 
salaries to the commissioners of the land-tax, instead of 
fees and poundages ; and the Post Office was so improved, 
that, instead of seven hundred, it was now paying into 
the treasury the weekly sum of three thousand pounds. 
The Pay Office had also been regulated ; but, in the 
Navy Office balances had been suffered to accumulate 
in the hands of officers, long after they had quitted the 
public service. The present treasurer of the navy, 
Mr. Pose, had most laudably recommended that every 
treasurer, while in office, should close his accounts at 
the end of each year ; and, on retiring, transfer the 
balances in hand to his successor; which should all 
be paid into the Bank. The latter regulation was 
to be extended to the Ordnance and Pay Offices. 
He proposed also, in conformity with the reports, to 
consolidate the different offices of audit for the several 
departments of expenditure into one general establish- 
ment, with efficient powers. When first he was in office, 
he had observed that, through relaxation and neglect, 
accountants had been permitted to retain balances, 
Borne even to the term of forty years, lie had sug- 

* SeeWyvill's Summary Explanation of Mr. Pitt's intended Bill. Political 

Papers, vol. ii. p. X>7, ami p. 584. 
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gested an inquiry, and afterward, when out of office, 
had stated that the sums unaccounted for amounted to 
no less than forty-four millions. The subject was 
treated, at the time, with great pleasantry, as a mere 
chimera, a supposed discovery of stolen money, which 
he could rescue from the hands of the robbers ; but, in 
reality, what had been treated as a romance, had 
proved itself the tale of truth. Twenty-seven millions 
unaccounted for had been discovered ; a balance of two 
hundred and fifty-seven thousand pounds would be im- 
mediately collected; and, on further inquiry, he expected 
that the balance would be considerably increased. He 
moved to bring in bills for better examining and 
auditing accounts, for appointing commissioners to in- 
quire into the fees of offices and examine abuses, and 
for better regulating the office of treasurer of the navy. 
After a few unimportant observations from other mem- 
bers, the motions were agreed to, and the bills passed 
without much debate. A few words of opposition 
were offered on the third reading of that for appoint- 
ing commissioners of accounts, which Mr. Sheridan 
considered unnecessary, Mr. Fox unconstitutional, and 
Mr. Burke a direct violation of Magna Charta. 

In the selection of taxes for raising the supplies, 
the minister was not very fortunate. The annual sum 
required was four hundred and thirteen thousand 
pounds ; and, to meet the demand, an additional tax 
was imposed on male, and a new one on female ser- 
vants ; on retail shops, according to the rent of the 
houses ; on post-horses of one half-penny per mile, a 
stamp duty on gloves ; a licence to be taken out by pawn- 
brokers ; and, in addition to these, a regulation on salt. 
The principal attacks of opposition were levelled 
against the assessments on shops, and on female ser- 
vants. On the shop tax, much good argument was 
employed; and, in hope to reconcile the parties, a 
licence was imposed on hawkers and pedlars. On the 
maid servants, much argument, some wit, and, to say 
the truth, a little ribaldry, were displayed. The bills 
passed. There were besides, in the course of the 
session, taxes imposed, by way of licence, on coach- 
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makers, and on sportsmen carrying arms with intent to Lvm ' 
kill game, and a sum was raised by a lottery ; but the 



two most obnoxious taxes were, after the experiment of 1785. 
a few years, repealed ; the duty on gloves also was, 
upon a longer trial, found to be less beneficial to the 
state than injurious to vendors and to society, by the 
great encouragement it afforded to informers ; and it 
was also discontinued. 

The session was not closed bv a speech from the ^"f ^ 't ,1iK 
throne, but merely adjourned. session. 
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Occurrences on the Continent. — State of Holland. — Views and 
conduct of the Emperor of Germany — his desire to abrogate 
the barrier treaty — begins hostile operations against the 
Dutch. — His demands. — Opening of the Scheldt. — Views 
of France. — Conduct of the Dutch. — Termination of the 
affair humiliating to the Emperor. — Effect of these pro- 
ceedings. — Meeting of Parliament. — Debate on the address 
in the House of Lords. — Amendment moved in the House 
of Commons. — Speeches of Mr. Fox. — Measures of fi- 
nance. — Report of a committee. — Speech of Mr. Pitt. 
■ — A sinking fund proposed. — Objections of Sir Grey 
Cooper. — Answer. — Progress of the measure. — Resolutions 
moved by Mr. Sheridan. — Mr. Fox's proposition — agreed 
to by Mr. Pitt — but withdrawn. — Proceedings in the House 
of Lords. — Motion of Earl Stanhope. — General views of 
the measure — which gives great satisfaction. — Arrears of 
the civil list. — A supply proposed. — Debate. — Mention of 
the Prince of Wales. — Supply granted. — Wine subjected 
to the excise. — Observations of Mr. Fox.— Duke of Rich- 
mond's plan of fortification — much discussed. — Motion in 
Parliament. — Speech of Mr. Pitt. — Mr. Bastard. — Amend- 
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Speaker. Regulation of the woods and forests. — Alteration 
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CHAP; 
L1X. 

Occurrences 
on the Conti- 
nent. 



Circumstances occurred on the Continent, during 
the recess of Parliament, which appeared to menace 
the tranquillity of Europe. A contention had arisen 
between the Emperor and the States General ; but its 
abrupt and almost ridiculous termination formed a just 
. contrast to the violence and haughty injustice which 
marked its beginning. 
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Joseph the Second was endowed with considerable 
talents and benevolent feelings. He was anxious for 
the glory and greatness of his dominions, and for the 1783. 
happiness of his people; but he had speculated rather ^ha't'ol the 
extensively than wisely on principles of government, Emperor. 
and had not sufficient calmness to allow causes gradu- 
ally to produce their expected effects, or firmness to re- 
pair temporary discouragements by time and prudence. 
His internal reforms, sometimes characterized by child- 
ish frivolity, at others by a pernicious spirit of hazard- 
ous innovation, disgusted his subjects, offending alike 
the clergy, the nobility, and the people. While they 
attacked the establishments of religion and the privi- 
leges of the peers, they descended to minute parti- 
culars, from which not only present inconvenience was 
felt, but future evils apprehended. Thus he gave offence 
and alarm by edicts for numbering the inhabitants of 
houses in his hereditary dominions, preparatory, as it 
was believed, to a military conscription ; for prohibiting 
the importation of foreign merchandizes ; for prevent- 
ing emigration, by the effect of which persons were 
not only restrained from quitting the kingdom, but 
even passing from one village to another, without en- 
tering into sureties ; and for preventing the burial of 
corpses in winding sheets; they were merely to be 
sewed up in sacks*. 

In his foreign politics, he was actuated by views of 
ambition, seeking to augment his power by strong 
alliances, and to extend his dominions by unprincipled 
aggressions. He had endeavoured, and, as he had rea- 
son to believe, successfully, to secure the friendship of 
the Empress of Russia. Of his two visits to the 
French court, and the change of his sentiments after the 
last, mention already has been madef. The favourable 
alteration, so beneficial at the time to France, is attri- 
buted in a great measure to his sister, who hoped, and, 
in the confidence of ingenuous youth, expected^ by such 
means, to serve the interest of her husband, and conse- 

• Letter from the Duke of Dorset to Lord Carmarthen; 6th Sept. 1784. 
State Papers. 

1- See Chapter B, vol. iii. p. 290. 
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quently to secure the gratitude and affection of his 
people, and to form a permanent union between her 
native and her adopted country. The attachment of 
Joseph to the interests of France was facilitated by an 
ambitious project he had formed to abrogate the barrier 
treaty, in which he was encouraged by the French 
ministers. 

When the Dutch republic was finally severed from 
Spain*, the boundaries of Flanders had been settled 
by a formal compact. After the war of the succession, 
the Spanish low countries were allotted to Austria; 
but, by the barrier treaty I, the maritime powers, in 
consideration of their great expenses, annexed to this 
cession certain conditions, the performance of which 
was guaranteed by England. This treaty becoming 
the subject of much dispute, another was framed^, by 
virtue of which the limits of the Dutch Republic were 
considerably extended ; and, although the court of 
Vienna never formally acceded to this compact, it was 
always considered as in full force ; so much so, that, 
after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, the barrier towns 
taken by the French were restored to the republic. 
The court of Vienna was always dissatisfied with this 
arrangement. From the time of its being concluded 
to the beginning of the seven years' war, Maria 
Theresa was in continual contention with England and 
Holland, on matters arising out of it ; and Joseph the 



Second, finding Holland 



engaged 



in hostilities with 



her old ally, suddenly declared the barrier treaty obso- 
lete, took upon himself the defence of the frontier, 
ordered the demolition of all the fortifications of the 
Netherlands, except Luxembourg, Ostend, and the 
citadels of Namur and Antwerp, and required the 
Dutch to withdraw their garrisons from the barrier 
towns§. 

Beset by the evils of an unprosperous war, and 
divided by the influence of factions, the Dutch had 
neither strength nor spirit to vindicate their rights ; 
and the Emperor, having ascertained, by personal obser- 



In 16G4. 



f Nov. 1715. 



% In 171S. 



§ In 17S1. 
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vation, their feebleness and anarehy, determined to ex- C ^j^' 
pel them from all the territory they had acquired since 



1664. 1783. 

While bent on these harsh proceedings, Joseph 
forgot that the treaty he so much desired to abrogate, 
although it might be galling to the pride of his family, 
was not less beneficial to him than to the maritime 
powers : while it continued in force, France could not 
overrun the Netherlands without engaging in a war 
with Great Britain and Holland. Confidently relying 
on the permanency of his newly formed friendship with 
the court of Versailles, he appears to have deemed 
this contingency beyond the scope of probability ; and 
these principles and expectations had been fully and 
freely expressed by Prince Kaunitz to Count Wasse- 
naar, plenipotentiary from the United Provinces. " The 
Emperor," he said, " will hear no more of barriers, for 
" they no longer exist ; every treaty, of which the 
" basis is overturned, loses its effect : the barrier treaty 
" was concluded against France ; now our connexions 
" with France render it null and useless, and afford a 
" more secure barrier than the other, which is chime- 
" rical." To the observations of Wassenaar, that in 
this world systems are apt to change, Kaunitz replied, 
" the connexions which the House of Austria has 
" formed are the consequences of a fixed and premc- 
" ditated system ; they are not calculated to last only 
" for a short time, but will, at least, continue in force 
" a hundred years. Even should a minister start up in 
" the cabinet of Versailles or of Vienna, sufficiently 
" insane to attempt breaking these connexions, he will 
" be sent to the mad-house, instead of succeeding in 
" abolishing so firm and well-cemented a system. The 
" Emperor acts for your advantage, nor have you any 
" cause of apprehension either from him or from 
" France." 

The first proceeding toward carrying into effect Commence- 
the violent resolves of the Emperor was extraordinary, adverse 
or even singular. A soldier, having died in the fort of operations. 
Liefkenstock, was. according to custom, carried out 
and interred in the neighbouring village of Docle. The 
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bailiff of Beveren, for the first time, protested against 
this alleged violation of the imperial territory ; and, in 
a few days, a detachment from the garrison of Ghent 
dug up the body, and threw it into the fosse of the 
Dutch fort, while another party from Bruges took pos- 
session of the forts of Saint Donat, Saint Pierre, and 
Job. Early in the following year, a detachment from 
Antwerp surprised Old Lillo, a fort near New Lillo, 
where the Dutch ship, which guarded the entrance of 
the Scheldt, was stationed. Plenipotentiaries from 
both powers met at Brussels to attempt a reconciliation ; 
but the Emperor advanced new and unexpected de- 
mands. Beside the re-establishment of the ancient 
limits of Flanders, he required several cessions of ter- 
ritory in conformity to ancient treaties, or in acknow- 
ledgment of pretended rights, and the payment of 
large sums, claimed as due to the Sovereign of the 
Netherlands and his subjects. To these, the United 
States opposed counter-demands, under the barrier 
treaty, applied for the mediation of France, and 
marched troops from Breda to Maestricht. 

Suddenly, Joseph offered to withdraw all these 
Opening of the claims, on condition that the navigation of the Scheldt 
should be opened, and the people of the Netherlands 
allowed a free trade to the East Indies. He added, as 
a threat, that he should, from that moment, consider 
the navigation of the river to be free, and resent any 
opposition on the part of the Dutch as a declaration of 
hostilities. 

In making these requisitions, the Emperor pro- 
bably relied on the cordial aid of France and Russia, 
and on the inability and unwillingness of the United 
Provinces to engage with him in warlike conflict. 
France had not only encouraged, but even stimulated 
the attempts of Joseph to abolish the barrier treaty ; 
but his further proceedings demanded more consider- 
ation. She hoped, with the aid of Holland, not only 
to regain power in India, but even to overthrow that 
of Great Britain ; and, for that purpose, had begun ex- 
tensive intrigues among the native powers. She like- 
wise was taught to consider the disgrace of deserting 



August 



Expectations 
of Joseph. 
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the cause of a country which, whether the policy were C i l \x ' 
right or wrong, she had plunged into a most injurious 



hostility witli a firm and ancient ally, and was beside 1784. 
admonished of the danger of cementing a coalition 
between the Caesar of Vienna and the Zcnobia of 
Petersburg*. Reasons were not wanting to determine 
the French cabinet against favouring too cordially an 
alliance which was viewed with suspicion and distaste 
by a large portion of the people. After expressing 
wishes to remain neutral, and using every means to 
ascertain the disposition of England, Louis finally de- 
clared his opposition to the opening of the disputed 
river, and his resolution to resist it, if necessary, by 
force of arms ; and, accordingly, ordered two armies of 
observation, and sent a French general to lead the 
troops of the States ; but it was understood that this 
resistance was to be conducted with gentleness, and a 
due regard to the honour and dignity of the Emperor. 
The Empress adhered to the cause of Joseph ; but 
Prussia espoused that of the Dutch. England ob- 
served a strict neutrality, awaiting the result of a trans- 
action which might dissolve the connexion between 
Austria and France, or bring back the Dutch to their 
old alliance. 

This position of the principal powers was rendered conduct of 
more embarrassing by the vigour and resolution which the Dutch. 
the Republic evinced ; they declared, from the first in- 
timation of the design, that they would resist to the 
last extremity]*. While the threat of the Emperor 
was yet recent, they captured a brig from Ostend, at- 
tempting to enter the river ; and a vessel from Antwerp 
was fired at by a Dutch brig, and obliged to strike. 
The Emperor was so wrapt up in his opinion of the views of 
Dutch supinencss, that, when informed of their having France. 
armed, he carelessly observed, " they will not fire ;" 
and, after he had neglected all military preparations, 
he received, in Hungary, the unpalatable intelligence 

* The phrase of Mirabcau. Doubts co icerningthe Liberty of the Scheldt, 
p. 13. 

t Letters between the Duke of Dorset and Lord Carmarthen, July 1st, 
December, 1784. Mate Papers, 



5th October. 
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from Kaunitz, in the mortifying phrase — " but they 
" have fired;" with the addition that they were making 
vigorous and judicious preparations in every quarter. 

Joseph now perceived the uncertainty and insta- 
bility of the system which he had vainly supposed it 
would require a century to shake. He saw no termi- 
nation of the difficulties into which he had plunged 
himself, but by receding from all his demands ; and 
had no cover for his disgrace, but in pompous language, 
and the acquisition of small concessions as tributes to 
his injured honour. In relinquishing the points for 
which he had attempted to contend, he was entirely 
governed by the French, in whose hands he w r as help- 
lessly deposited. Having received from the Count De 
AVassenaar and the Baron De Leyden an apology for 
the insult offered to the imperial flag, the negotiation 
for arrangement of differences was conducted at Ver- 
sailles. Joseph, giving up the Scheldt, demanded the 
free navigation of the Meuse ; that being refused, he 
required possession of Maestricht; and, when he 
could not obtain that, the discussion turned chiefly on 
a pecuniary indemnity. He required ten millions of 
gilders (£916,666); the Dutch declared they had no 
authority to exceed eight millions (£773,333) ; and, to 
crown the ridicule of the transaction, the French, who 
had fashioned the treaty in conformity to their own 
views of policy, paid the remaining two millions 
(£1 83,333). Preliminaries having been signed at Paris, 
the definitive treaty was executed at Fontainbleau, by 
which Joseph renounced the free navigation of the 
Scheldt, except to his own dominions, and accepted the 
ten millions of gilders as a compensation for Maestricht, 
and as a satisfaction for some injuries said to have 
been sustained during the contest. Agreeably to the 
views of France, he acquired the forts of Lillo and 
Liefkenstock ; the limits of Dutch Flanders were re- 
duced according to the convention of 1664 ; and thus the 
barrier treaty was in effect destroyed. Some mention 
was made of India; but it was finally settled that 
each power might regulate its own commerce and 
duties. 
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Such a termination of such a contest could not but ( I I j I 4 P ' 
occasion a variety of observations. Considering the 



temper of all parties, it was not a matter of surprise 1785. 
that England was never referred to*. The French Effect of these 

° . ... , Proceedings. 

nation, ever ready to find topics of ridicule, was amply 
indulged on this occasion ; and the King of Prussia 
predicted the pecuniary arrangement, by saying, in 
allusion to the practice of postilions, " Vergennes will 
" compel the most serene Republic to purchase an 
" accommodation with my brother Joseph, by giving 
" him drink-money j*." 

In opening the session of Parliament, his Majesty 1786. 
mentioned the termination of disputes, and the as- M^Sgof ' 
surances received from foreign powers of their friendly Parliament, 
disposition, and particularly recommended to both 
Houses the extension of trade, the improvement of the 
revenue, and the increase of public credit. He also 
alluded to the unsuccessful attempt at establishing a 
commercial system with Ireland ; in which salutary 
work he had not been yet enabled to make further 
progress. 

An address was moved by the Earl of Morton, and Debate in the 
seconded by Lord Fortescue, who spoke of the ad- Lo [ dsollthe 

. . . • t i • i p t address. 

ministration m the highest terms ol compliment, on 
account of their indefatigable and successful endeavours 
to bring the country, depressed and divided as it had 
been, into its present flourishing state. 

From these opinions Earl Fitzwilliam expressed a 
strong dissent. In rejecting the commercial treaty, 
the wisdom of Ireland had accomplished that which 
the prudence of this country could not achieve ; and he 
moved an amendment, excluding the words " salutary 
" work." The Earl of Carlisle, Lord Stormont, and 
Lord Loughborough, in supporting the amendment, 
not only censured the proceedings of government with 
respect to Ireland, but took an equally disadvantageous 

* See, on this subject, Mirabeau's Doubts, &c. p 8. 

f In this narrative I have chiefly relied on Mr. Archdeacon Coxe's History 
of the House ol' Austria, vol. iii. e. 46; and derived much information from a 
vcrj well-written anonymous work, published by Edwards, Pall Mall, 1789, in- 
titled History of the late Revolution in the Dutch Republic; also Mirabeau's 
Work already quoted. The gilders are taken at one shilling and tenpence ster- 
ling, .and fractions omitted. 
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view of the state of India, of the probable regulations 
respecting finance, and of the recent events on the con- 
tinent. They were answered by the Marquis of Car- 
marthen, the Lord Chancellor, and the Earl of Hills- 



borough, 



and the address was agreed to without di- 



vision. 

In the House of Commons the debate was sus- 
tained with more animation. Mr. John Smyth having 
moved and Mr. Addington seconded the address, the 
Earl of Surrey stated his general objections. He 
maintained that the minister was not intitled to confi- 
dence ; his measures were unwise, his taxes oppressive ; 
the propositions respecting Ireland had given disgust 
in both countries ; for the surplus in the revenue he 
was intitled to no credit ; the maintenance of an am- 
bassador to Madrid, who during two years had not 
been in Spain ; and two in Paris on separate establish- 
ments ; was a bad specimen of economy. He spoke 
also of the necessity of keeping up a navy equal to 
that of the House of Bourbon, but could see no oc- 
casion for maintaining as large a military force for a 
dismembered and diminished empire as had before 
been required. As an amendment, he moved that a 
paragraph relating to the Irish propositions should be 
omitted. 

Mr. Fox said the speech was so cautiously worded, 
that he must observe rather on what it did not, than 
what it did, contain. The growing surplus of the 
revenue was matter of satisfaction ; but signs of return- 
ing vigour would earlier have shewn themselves, had 
they not been retarded by the bad measures and 
abortive plans of ministers, and the jealousies and dis- 
gusts occasioned by the agitation of them. What, he 
asked, was intended to be done as an adjustment of the 
commercial intercourse with Ireland? The arrange- 
ment which had taken place between the Emperor and 
the Dutch did not assure the peace of the continent. 
The naval force of England ought not to equal that of 
France alone, for that formed only one branch of a 
formidable hostile confederacy of maritime powers 
against England. He, therefore, recommended a strict 
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alliance with Russia, and considered it an auspicious CH ^ P - 
circumstance that a commercial treaty was forming __^__ 
with that country. Having dwelt for some time on 1786. 
the affairs of India, Mr. Fox concluded by animadvert- 
ing on the Irish propositions, which, he said, placed 
ministers in a very contemptible light. 

In answering these observations, Mr. Pitt seemed Mr. Pitt, 
rather to amuse himself with the feebleness of his op- 
ponent, than put forth his own strength. He had 
always admired the peculiar dexterity which enabled 
him, on all occasions, to leave out of discussion the un- 
favourable parts of the subject, and he now found him 
equally dexterous in introducing, however foreign and 
unconnected, such matter as he expected would be 
advantageous. Thus he abandoned the matters con- 
tained in the speech, to discuss some that were, as he 
complained, omitted. His sentiments on the country 
being rather of a desponding cast, he had, no doubt, 
expected to find in the King's speech an opportunity 
of indulging his melancholy feelings ; when disap- 
pointed, he had travelled into foreign countries ; 
traversed the empires of Germany and Russia, visited 
Turkey and the Crimea ; but, like other modern dis- 
co\ erers, deeming Europe too narrow for his inquiries, 
he had ransacked the Indies for sources of complaint 
and of despair. On the subject of finance, the minister 
sarcastically professed his joy that Mr. Fox had com- 
pletely changed his sentiments since the last session. 
He had then expressed his fixed opinion that the 
revenue would fall short of some proposed point by the 
sum of fourteen hundred thousand pounds; and now 
he declared that no person could ever have doubted 
that there must be some surplus. He who had thought 
proper to observe that scarcely any part of the speech 
was deserving of consideration, had included in that 
remark a fact which tended to diminish the burthens 
of the country, to establish her credit and strengthen 
her resources, and had only expressed himself on it by 
the trivial term — some surplus. He treated the lan- 
guage of Mr. Fox concerning Ireland as unguarded 
and inflammatory, and said that no person could have 
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lamented more sincerely than himself over the failure 
of the Irish negotiation ; he had fervently hoped that 
Great Britain might, upon the broad basis of mutual 
advantage, have transmitted to the sister kingdom a 
full share of her own commercial prosperity. 

Mr. Fox having said a few words in explanation, 
and Mr. Francis having expatiated somewhat largely 
on the affairs of India, the address was agreed to with- 
out a division. 

Finance, the principal subject specifically men- 
tioned in the King's speech, engaged, in a considerable 
degree, the attention of Parliament. A Select Com- 
mittee, to whom the matter had been referred, having 
presented, through Mr. Grenville, their chairman, an 
able and detailed report of the public income, in all its 
branches, Mr. Pitt*, in a Committee of the whole 
House, opened his plan for diminishing the burthens 
and reducing the debt of the nation. To follow him 
through his arithmetical details would be a tedious 
and unacceptable labour ; to display the excellent ora- 
tory with which it is by all agreed that it was embel- 
lished, is not possible, from the imperfect reports that 
are preserved. In his exordium, he forcibly indicated 
the duty of Parliament to make efforts for the relief of 
the nation, and the general and anxious expectations 
which were entertained of benefits to be derived from 
the deliberations of that day. On their proceedings, not 
only the British public but other nations were looking 
with anxiety, as they would fix our rank among the 
powers of Europe. To behold this country, emerging 
from a most unfortunate war, which added such an over- 
whelming accumulation to sums before enormous ; to 
behold this nation, boldly viewing its situation, and, 
instead of crouching in despair, establishing, upon a 
spirited and permanent plan, the means of relieving 
itself from all incumbrances, must give ideas of our 
resources and spirit of exertion, which would enable 
us to regain our just pre-eminence. The great points 
to be considered were, what measures ought to be 

* See the Report at length, Journals, vol. xli. p. 376 ; or a very clear abstract 
of it, published in 8vo, by Stockdale. 
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taken to acquire a million annually for the reduction c t H jx P ' 
of the debt, and how it should be applied. " With 



" how much pleasure," he proceeded, " am I able to 1786. 
" add, that this can be effected without the imposition 
" of any heavy new burthens ; it was an achievement 
" beyond the hopes of almost every man, and a subject 
" of rejoicing to every friend of the country." Avail- proposes a 
ing himself of the labours of the Committee, Mr. Pitt sinkin s fund - 
then made a luminous statement of our financial con- 
dition, and proposed that the operation of reducing the 
debt should begin on the 5th of July. At that time, 
let £ 250,000 be paid into the hands of commissioners 
appointed for the purpose ; and, after that, continued 
quarterly: this would make £750,000 to be expended 
during the three quarters. He shewed that the na- 
tional expenditure would be £12,477,085, while the 
ways and means were estimated at £'13,362,480, 
leaving a balance of £835,395, or £135,395 beyond 
the £750,000 he had before proposed to apply; and 
that other balances would still accrue, carrying the 
last-mentioned excess of balance beyond £440,000. 
He moved that the sum of one million per annum be 
granted to his Majesty, to be vested in commissioners, 
for reducing the national debt, to be charged upon, 
and payable out of, the surpluses and other revenues 
composing the fund commonly called the sinking 
fund. 

Sir Grey Cooper offered objections to the statement objections of 
of the minister, and to the report of the committee; its cooper 5 
basis was the receipts of the present year, which had 
been unusually ample. It was, as if the proprietor of 
a hop-ground should endeavour to persuade a lender 
of money that his freehold would afford good security 
for interest to the amount of its produce in a very for- 
tunate season. 

These observations were heard by the House with Mr. Vox. 
great impatience ; and Mr. Fox, although he ques- 
tioned many conclusions of the committee, and cen- 
sured their mode of arriving at them, expressed doubts 
whether compelling the commissioners to lay out the 
money on certain days might not raise the market, to 
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the injury of the public. Before the plan could work 
any beneficial effect, it was not improbable we might 
again engage in war, and be tempted to repeal the 
act, annul the institution, and divert the appropriation 
of its stock to the immediate services of the year : he, 
therefore, in forcible terms, recommended proceeding 
by individual subscription. 

Mr. Pitt shortly vindicated the statements of the 
committee. The idea of paying off a part of the debt 
by subscription had been suggested to him ; but he 
would not adopt it, on account of certain inconve- 
niences. His great desire was, in all times, particu- 
larly in Avar, to preserve the fund inalienable and sa- 
cred : to suffer it at any time, or on any pretence, to be 
diverted from its proper object, would be to ruin, de- 
feat, and overturn the whole plan. The motion was 
agreed to without a division. 

In this debate, no objection was offered against the 
principle of the proposed measure ; the censures of 
opposition were applied only to the details of the com- 
mittee, their supposed exaggerations in stating the 
financial prosperity of the nation, the remote period at 
which effectual relief was to be expected, and the pro- 
bable intervention of occurrences by which that hope 
might be frustrated. The progress of the bill was not 
interrupted by any division. Mr. Sheridan, prefacing 
them with a speech in his usual style of strength and 
ability, moved fourteen resolutions, expressing opinions 
unfavorable to the report of the committee; but 
although he declared that his propositions contained 
only facts which could not be negatived, the House 
did negative them all, without a division. 

When the bill was in a committee, Mr. Fox ob- 
served that his great objection had been to making the 
sinking fund inalienable in time of war. Difficulties 
might exist in effecting a new loan, and, in such a 
case, the minister should not only propose taxes to 
pay the interest, but also to keep up the sinking fund ; 
and the commissioners should be empowered to accept 
the loan, or so much of it as the public money in their 
hands would pay for. Thus if, when a new loan of 
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six millions was proposed, there should be one million C L 16 P ' 
in the hands of the commissioners, they should take so 



much of the loan, and the bonus or douceur would be 1786. 
a benefit to the public. Mr. Pitt giving his hearty 
concurrence, the clause was read and agreed to ; but Mr. Pitt, 
it was afterwards withdrawn, on the ground that, by 
weekly purchases, the price of stocks would be ad- 
vanced : a benefit to the public which was deemed butwithdrawn. 
more than commensurate to the proposed measure*. 

In the upper House, an opposition to the bill, in 20th. 
the shape of an improvement, was attempted. Earl the Lords. 
Stanhope, who had before disclosed his opinions in a E:irl 
pamphlet, proposed, on the motion for committing the stanhope's 
bill, a resolution, declaring it highly important that a 
provision for reduction of the national debt be perma- 
nent ; the public faith so fully pledged by an express 
contract, that a breach of it should be equivalent to an 
act of bankruptcy. He proposed that books should be 
opened at the Bank, to receive the names of such 
holders of three per cent, stock as should be willing to 
accept of ninety pounds for every hundred, whenever 
the public should be desirous of redeeming at such 
price. His lordship's plan embraced various other 
details, and he supported his opinion by reading five 
letters from bankers and brokers ; but the House dis- 
posed of it by amotion for the previous question^. The 
bill passed with little further discussion. 26tlu 

This act, which was extremely popular, was consi- General view 
deredto form a certain, permanent, and inalienable ofthemeasure ' 
fund for reducing the national debt, consisting of an 
annual million, and of all the annuities for lives or for 
limited terms as they should expire ; the taxes appro- 
priated for the payment of them still continuing to be 
levied. The commissioners were to pay off, with the 
consent of Parliament, any branch of the debt which 
might be above par, and buy any branches of it which 

* See Sinclair's History of the Revenue, vol. iii. p. ">-<n n. ; ami it should 
nut lir forgottenthal the author claims to himself the credil >>i Mr. Fox's clause, 
having published it a twelvemonth before the motion was made. 

t Three percent, stock bore at this time the price of about £73 per cent. 
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were below par* ; or, if there were no such means 
of employing the money, to purchase such funds as 
were thought most eligible, although above par. All 
dividends arising from such purchases were also to be 
immediately invested in the same manner. The pur- 
chases were to be made regularly, on four clays in 
every week ; and the commissioners might subscribe a 
sum, not exceeding their annual income, in any new 
loan. And, lastly, whenever the income, including the 
annual income, should amount altogether to four mil- 
lions, the dividends due on such part of the principal 
or capital stock as should thenceforth be paid off, 
should be considered as redeemed, and be disposed of 
as Parliament should directf. 

On the day that Mr. Pitt produced this plan to the 
House, he also was the bearer of a message from the 
King, requiring the aid of Parliament to discharge the 
arrears of the civil list, and an augmentation of its 
amount. Mr. Sheridan, in debating the other question, 
noticed this as a most inauspicious commencement of 
a day in which the public had been taught to entertain 
the pleasing expectation of finding a surplus revenue 
in their favour. 

In the Committee of Supply, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer declared the regret felt by his Majesty in 
thus appealing to the liberality of Parliament. Every 
effort had been used to limit the expenses of the civil 
government and the royal household within the allotted 
sum of eight hundred and fifty thousand pounds. In 
the last regulation of the civil list, Parliament had 
provided that, out of nine hundred thousand pounds, a 
yearly deduction of fifty thousand should be made for 
discharging, by instalments, a sum of five hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds, issued for payment of former 
debts ; after which, the nine hundred thousand pounds 
was to be allotted to the civil list. It followed, either 
that Parliament had ordained that, at a future period, 



* £100 is the par price of an annuity of £5. It has also been stated as the 
par price of one of £3 by most writers on the finances, 
t Macpherson's Annals of Commerce, vol. iv. p. 101 . 
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the amount of the civil list should be fifty thousand C lu?' 
pounds more, or, for the present, by that sum less, than 



was necessary. Experience had proved the latter to ijsg. 
be the case ; a fresh debt of fifty thousand pounds had 
been incurred above what remained unpaid of the for- 
mer arrear, making together two hundred and ten 
thousand pounds. He should, therefore, move for that 
sum which would defray incumbrances, and leave the 
entire annual sum of nine hundred thousand pounds 
for the civil list. 

A desultory conversation, rather than a debate, Debate. 
ensued, in which some pointed observations were made 
and judicious answers given. Mr. Drake said that, 
in looking over the account of the debt, he had been 
astonished to find one thousand and twenty-nine pounds 
charged as three quarters' salary due to the Master of 
the Hawks, while the Chairman of the Committee of 
that House received only fifteen pounds. Mr. Pitt 
explained, by stating that the office of keeper of the 
hawks was not retained either from necessity or from 
views of state and magnificence, but because it was a 
patent employment, granted in the reign of Charles 
the Second, and hereditary in the family of the Duke 
of St. Albans. Mr. W. Stanhope alluded to the situ- 
ation of the Prince of Wales, his building Carlton 
House, a finer palace than, probably, he could afford, f to/prince* 
Several other members alluded to the insufficiency of of Wales. 
His Royal Highness's allowance ; and the same sub- 
ject was renewed the following day: but Mr. Pitt 
declined all explanations, confining himself to the 
business before the House — the King's message. It 
was asserted that, in 1782, the King had given assur- 
ances of his having so reduced his expenses, that the 
eight hundred and fifty thousand pounds would be 
sufficient ; and attempts were vainly made to draw 
from the premier a pledge that applications should 
not be renewed, and some censure was expressed on 
the appointment and salaries of ambassadors ; but the 
resolutions passed without a division. 

After a similar discussion, the Lords unanimously April .jiii. 
adopted the proposition. granted. 

jroL. iv. o 
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A measure of finance, which effected a considerable 
improvement in the revenue, and occasioned some dis- 
cussion in Parliament, was the application of the ex- 
cise law to the duty on wine, which had hitherto been 
under the customs only. The bill was first debated in 
the committee, when the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
having adverted to the frauds which were practised, 
observed that, supposing the consumption at that day 
only equal to that of thirty-six years before, the annual 
loss of revenue by fraud exceeded two hundred and 
eighty thousand pounds. He alluded to the attempt 
which had been made by Sir Robert Walpole to intro- 
duce a similar regulation, the failure of which he 
ascribed to causes and circumstances which could no 
longer operate, or had ceased to exist. Fears were 
entertained that it would be attended with effects in- 
consistent with the constitution ; that it would occasion 
a prodigious expense ; that the people would be sub- 
ject to slavery, by making their houses accessible at 
will to the excise officer ; and that, by increasing their 
numbers to an undefined extent, an insurmountable 
bulwark would be added to the influence of the Crown 
at elections. Such were the arguments which excited 
a popular clamour, to which the minister was obliged 
to yield : but now, the excise, then in its infancy, was 
better understood ; experience had shewn it to be the 
most effective, and least expensive, mode of collecting 
revenue ; the charge would not exceed thirteen thou- 
sand pounds a year, a sum very insignificant in com- 
parison with the improvement to be made : the num- 
ber of additional officers would be less than one hun- 
dred and seventy ; and even if so unimportant a body 
could be feared, as an addition to the influence of the 
Crown, they were by law prevented from voting or 
interfering at elections*. The new regulations of 
excise would subject wine to a survey and taking of 
stock, and required a permit on the transit from place 
to place. Thus the internal manufacture would be- 
come liable to the same duty as the foreign importa- 



* By 22 Geo. III. c. 41, commonly called Mv. Crew's Act. See c. 4:'.. 
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tion, and it would be found difficult to continue the G tjx P ' 
frauds at present practised. Mr. Pitt treated, at great 



length, on general principles, and on their application 1786. 
to the present measure, and concluded by moving to 
repeal all present duties, and to substitute others. 

Several members offered slight observations, rather Observations 

tit • • -i • i . of Mr. Fox. 

applicable to their particular constituents than to the 
general subject, and the debate was closed by a wise 
and manly speech from Mr. Fox. If the proposed bill, 
he said, would materially affect the rights and liberties 
of the subject, he could not consent to it ; he would 
never agree to regulations which bartered away free- 
dom and the constitution for revenue. In proportion 
as the necessity for additional taxes arose, it became 
the duty of ministers to adopt the mode of collection 
least unpalatable to those who were to pay. But al- 
though placing wine under the excise might not be 
agreeable to the parties affected, yet a tax much more 
disadvantageous to the public might be an inevitable 
substitute. The bill passed. 

Early in the session, a proposition was introduced 27th Fob. 

* j <• j. i l i i r- Duke of Rich- 

IOr defending our two principal naval arsenals by tor- m0 nd"s plan of 

tifications. This plan avowedly emanated from the fortification. 
Duke of Richmond, master general of the ordnance. 
An outline had been submitted to the House during 
the late session*, on a report of the ordnance estimates, 
when Mr. Bastard moved that it should be recom- 
mitted ; and, after a spirited debate, in which the 
measure was explained and recommended by Mr. James 
Luttrell, the surveyor- general, and strenuously op- 
posed by Captain Macbride, Mr. Courtenay, Colonel 
Bane, and General Burgoyne, Mr. Bastard's motion 
was withdrawn ; but it was agreed that the plan, 
which required a great expenditure, should be recon- 
sidered, and the opinions of experienced military and 
naval officers obtained^. 

The proposed measure was vigorously discussed ; Miuh „ 
able pamphlets, written on both sides;}:, aided by other cussed. 

« 14th March, 1785. 

t Beside the Debates, Bee the Journals, vol. xl. p. i>:5.'>. 

X See, among others, a short Essay on the Means of Defence, &c. by an 

o 2 
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moans of appeal to the public, shewed the eagerness of 
the parties, and the importance which they attached 
to the subject. 

The board of officers to whom the plan was sub- 
mitted was not convoked by virtue of any regular com- 
mission ; but instructions under the King's sign ma- 
nual were framed, containing certain data upon which 
their opinion was required. They sat at Portsmouth 
and Plymouth, and framed a report, according to the 
circumstances supposed and stated as data : but, al- 
though, in general, they assented to the propriety of 
securing the two naval arsenals by fortifications, they 
did not warrant the forming of any new works ; they 
merely answered the questions submitted to them, 
without expressing decided approbation of any plan, 
and with a distinct refusal to produce one. Captain 
Macbride declared his opinion separately, that no new 
works were necessary, prefacing it with a series of ob- 
jections, founded on the state of the coast, roadsteads, 
currents, tides, and anchorage. And several officers 
declared that their proceedings had been founded on 
the supposition of the whole fleet being absent for such 
a time that the enemy might bring an ample army, 
with a proportionate artillery, to attack one of these 
important arsenals. The bare possibility of such an 
event they did not pretend to deny ; but how far it 
was probable, they left to his Majesty's wisdom ; de- 
clining, for themselves, to give any opinion how far 
such a mere possibility would justify the erection of 
works so extensive as those proposed, and requiring 
such large garrisons to defend them*. 

Such were the circumstances under which this 
famous proposition was produced to the House. Mr. 
Pitt's speech was distinguished by his usual ability, 
but not by his usual animating and persuasive power : 
it was rather deprecatory of rash censures, and in an- 
swer to anticipated objections, than a fervid recom- 

Officer ; an Answer to it, published by Almon ; and a Reply, in a Letter to the 
Duke of Richmond ; all in 1785. These tracts were much referred to in the 
House of Commons. 

* See as much of this Report as it was deemed prudent to publish, Annual 
Register, vol. xxviii. (178^) p. 95, n. 
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mcndation of a plan of great national utility. He c ^ix' 

earnestly urged the opinion of the Board of Officers, 

that neither a naval nor a military force, singly, was I78S. 
adequate to the defence of the yards, but that it re- 
quired a proper union of both. He adverted to the 
condition of the country during the American war, 
when a considerable part of our fleet was confined in 
port for the protection of the dock-yards ; and thus 
we were obliged to do what Great Britain had never 
done before — to act merely on the defensive ; wasting 
our resources, and impairing our strength ; hopeless 
of benefit, and losing a great and valuable part of our 
possessions. To shew that the system of fortification 
was not, as had been asserted, new and unprecedented, 
he referred to a series of statutes, from the reign of 
Henry the Eighth to that of George the Second. The 
necessary increase of the standing army he considered 
as an unfounded alarm ; the amount of expense was 
not such as to induce him, sincerely desirous as he was 
of alleviating the public burthens, to starve the public 
service, and, for the sake of adding a few hundred 
thousand pounds to the sinking fund, render that fund 
itself for ever abortive. Having made many more ob- 
servations on the freedom which would be given to the 
navy for foreign expeditions, and, in case of invasion, 
the security which would accrue to our great arsenals, 
he concluded by moving a resolution for a permanent 
system of fortification. 

Mr. Bastard reprobated the manner in which the Mr - Bastard 
Board of Officers had been formed, averring that, by 
a contrivance of the Duke of Richmond, Lord Town- 
shend, General Conway, and Lord Amhurst, had been 
excluded. He termed the Duke's fortifications abso- 
lutely Quixotic. The militia had been called the 
school of the army ; might not these strong holds, 
wherein men were to be separated from their fellow 
subjects, be termed scminaiies for soldiers and univer- 
sities for praetorian bands 1 Would not the militia 
come out of garrison witli minds rather prepared for 
joining the regular army, than inclined to return and 
mix with their countrymen employed in civil avoca- 



Debate. 
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C lix P ' tions 1 He could not repress his indignation at the 

idea of tearing the ensign of British glory from the 

1786. mast-head, and fixing it to a standard on the ramparts 
Moyesan of a military garrison. He therefore moved an amend- 
amendment. me nt, declaring fortifications, on the extensive plan 
proposed by the Board, inexpedient. 

In an animated debate, the proposition was best 
defended by the Honourable Captain Berkeley, Mr. 
James Luttrell, Lord George Lennox, Lord Mahon, 
and Mr. Dundas ; and most vigorously attacked by 
General Burgoyne, Captain Macbridge, Colonel Barre, 
Mr. Courtenay, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Fox, Lord North, 
and Mr. Windham. The speech of Mr. Sheridan was 
eminently argumentative and powerful, and acknow- 
ledged to be so by Mr. Fox. 
... . . On a division, which took place at seven in the 

Motion lost by * . _ n 

the speaker's morning, the numbers lor and against the amendment 



vote 



were equal* ; the casting vote, therefore, devolved on 
the Speaker, who, after a debate so protracted, de- 
clined stating his reasons ; at that late period, he had 
too much respect for the House so to occupy time, 
but voted for the amendment ; and thus the proposed 
measure miscarried-]*. 
16th June. I n consequence of a message from the King, a bill 

forests. an was brought in for effecting some regulations respect- 
ing woods and forests belonging to the Crown. A 
portion was to be sold, and the residue placed under 
the care of commissioners. It passed the House of 
Commons with little discussion, and without a division. 
5th July. T n the upper House, it was severely censured by Lord 
Loughborough, who objected to the hasty manner in 
which all the antecedent proceedings had been taken, 
and condemned the bill as hostile to the rights of the 
subject and injurious to the interests of the Crown ; 
and he divided the House ; but the bill passed^. A 



* 169 each. 

t Mr. Burke was absent from this debate, through indisposition; and Mr. 
Fox, in moving to postpone a motion of which his honourable friend had given 
notice, said it was a fortunate circumstance for the Speaker, as it had given him 
an opportunity of gaining immortal honour by his casting vote. 

t Contents 14, proxies 11 ; non-contents 11, proxies 7. 
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protest was entered on the journals, signed by the noble C lix' 
judge and four other peers. .. . 

Other measures of less public interest engaged the 17S6. 
attention of Parliament, and were disposed of in a JJ^^J m 
summary manner. A change was effected in the laws. 
militia laws, rendering that service less onerous to in- 
dividuals, and less expensive to the nation, than it had 
been, by enacting that only two thirds of the number 31st January. 
balloted and enrolled should be called out. An un- 
successful attempt was made to deprive certain officers 30lh March> 
of the ordnance of their right to vote at county elec- 
tions. A similar fate attended a bill which was 5th July, 
brought in for disposing of the bodies of convicts, 
which provided, among other things, that those who 
were executed for burglary should be delivered to the 
surgeons to be dissected. Lord Loughborough dis- 
tinguished himself by his opposition to this measure ; 
and, on his motion, the bill was rejected without a 
division. 

In closing the session, his Majesty, after the usual lithJuly 
approbation of the proceedings of Parliament, and 
thanks for the supplies they had granted, expressed his 
hopes that the friendly disposition of other nations 
would ensure the duration of peace, and of the bene- 
fits with which it had been attended. 



Close of the 
session. 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTIETH. 

1786—1787. 

Commercial views of England and France. — Plenipotentiaries 
appointed, and a commercial treaty concluded. — Con- 
vention with Spain. — Political feeling. — The treaty with 
France much scrutinized. — Reflections cast on Mr. Eden. — 
Attack on the King by a mad woman. — Death of the 
Princess Amelia. — Meeting of Parliament. — Address in 
the House of Lords. — Address moved in the lower House. 
— Speech of Mr. Fox. — Mr. Pitt. — The Treaties discussed. 
Conference.— Debate in the House of Lords. — Regulations 
in the revenue. — Consolidation of duties moved by Mr. 
Pitt — highly approved by Mr. Burke — Sir Grey Cooper. — 
Bill passed. — Farming of the post-horse duties. — Regula- 
tion of lotteries. — Debts of the Prince of Wales. — State of 
the Prince. — Observations on his expenses. — Arrears of the 
duchy of Cornwall. — Pecuniary distress of the Prince. — His 
retrenchment. — His reported marriage. — Mention in Parlia- 
ment of the Prince's embarrassments. — Motion of Alder- 
man Newnham. — The Prince's supposed marriage adverted 
to by Mr. Rolle. — Explicitly denied by Mr. Fox.— Message 
from the King. — Supply voted. — Mr. Beaufoy's motion on 
the test and corporation laws. — Proceedings of the Dis- 
senters. — Speech of Mr. Beaufoy. — Lord North. — Mr. 
Pitt.— Mr. Fox.— Sir William Dolben. — Motion lost- 
Observations. — Attempts to improve the condition of 
criminals. — Change of the place of execution in London. 
— Transportation to New South Wales. — Close of the 
session. 
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Two arrangements, arising out of the restored C J^ P - 
peace and friendly feeling between this country and 



her late antagonists on the continent, were effected at 178G. 
this period, portending, as it was hoped, a lasting ^w^of 011 
amity to the contracting parties ; a commercial treaty England and 
with France, and a convention with Spain, relating to 1 ' nincc - 
the evacuation of some territories on the Mosquito 
shore. That two neighbouring and highly-civilized 
communities, each possessing natural productions and 
manufactured luxuries, wanted, or at least much de- 
sired, by the other, should find mutual advantage in 
commercial intercourse, seems to be a proposition so 
evident, that, far from wondering at the formation of 
such a connexion, astonishment would rather be ex- 
cited that benefits so obvious should be overlooked, 
and that pride and misdirected selfishness should so 
long have prevented two discerning nations from se- 
curing them. But where rivalry has subsisted for 
many generations, where jealousy in each of aggran- 
dizement in the other has become a riding principle, 
and where colonial interests and compacts with other 
nations interpose difficulties, much consideration is 
necessary in planning, and much address in perfecting, 
treaties in which a fair reciprocity of benefit may be 
expected. 

Since the restoration of peace, the French govern- 
ment had been anxious to form useful commercial 
establishments, and to commence or renew connexions 
with foreign countries. Attempts were made to 
establish a new East India Company; treaties were 
concluded with Russia ; and, if judicious entcrprize 
had not been restrained by the distressed state of the 
finances, and the growing, although as yet slightly 
noticed, operations of faction, there is no reason to 
doubt that political wisdom would have been displayed 
in many more improvements in the political state of 
the country. 

A commercial intercourse with Great Britain, con- pienipo- 
formably to the eighteenth article of the treaty of tentiaries 
peace, having been resolved on, M. JJe Keyneval and 
Mr. Eden were appointed plenipotentiaries to conduct 
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the negotiation. By their judicious activity, a treaty 
was concluded ; its basis was the discontinuance of 
prohibitions and prohibitory duties, so as to secure 
solid advantages to the industry of each nation, and 
put an end to contraband trade, which was equally in- 
jurious to the revenue, to legitimate commerce, and to 
public morals. The subjects of the contracting parties 
were free to import, in their own vessels, into the 
European dominions of each other, every kind of 
merchandize not particularly prohibited. They and 
their families might reside, either as householders or 
lodgers, free from every restraint with respect to reli- 
gion, and from any exaction under the name of head- 
money, or argent du chef, and under no other obligation 
than that of duly conforming to the laws. They 
might travel throughout the country, and depart from 
it, without licences or passports ; buy all lawful kinds 
of merchandize from manufacturers or others, and 
freely dispose of their own goods in warehouses or 
elsewhere, only paying the same imposts as the inhabi- 
tants of the place, or those established by this treaty. 
The wines of France were to be admitted into England, 
subject to the same duties as those of Portugal, and 
the existing rates on vinegar, brandy, and oil of olives, 
were to be reduced. A moderate ad valorem charge 
was made on beer, hardware, cutlery, cabinet ware, 
turnery, and all works of iron, steel, copper, and brass ; 
cotton and woollen manufactures, including hosiery, 
sadlery, gauzes, made up millinery, porcelain, earthen- 
ware, and pottery ; and on plate-glass and glass-ware 
in general. Provision was made for giving the best 
effect to these stipulations, and the interference of 
either nation in hostilities in which the other might 
be engaged, by equipping privateers, or other means, 
was distinctly renounced*. 

A convention was concluded with Spain, founded 
on the fifth article of the treaty f of peace, in pursuance 



* The treaty at large is to be seen in the Journals and Debates, the Annual 
Registers, and various other publications; also Macpherson's Annals of Com- 
merce, vol. iv. p 112. etseqq. 

t See Chapter 49, vol. iii. p. 11*. 
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of which the British settlers were to evacuate all parts c ?x P ' 
of the main-land of America under the sovereignty of __!__ 
Spain. Some jealously entertained by this power i?8G. 
rendered a definite arrangement indispensable ; and 
it was therefore concluded that the British settlers, 
scattered along the Mosquito shore and on the adja- 
cent islands, should abandon their possessions. The 
King of Spain added to the district allowed to the 
logwood-cutters, on the Bay of Honduras, the tract of 
land extending from the river Balize, south to the 
river Sibun ; and confirmed to them the right of 
cutting and shipping dye woods, mahogany, and all 
other kinds of wood, and every spontaneous production 
of the soil. He gave them also a small island on the 
coast called Cayo Casina, or St. George's Key; but 
they were restrained from erecting fortifications, and 
from planting sugar and other articles of colonial 
produce*. 

As it was not foreseen that this convention could mwic reeling 
much affect the general interests of the nation, or form on thcsc 
the foundation of future disputes, it was little heeded, 
and produced no powerful animadversion. The French That with 
treaty, on the contrary, was attacked in every manner FnilKe mucn 

i.i, , o -1 • t i scrutinized. 

which the alarm of commercial cupidity, or the inge- 
nuity of party spirit could devise. Mr. Eden's nomi- 
nation, as negotiator, occasioned some personal attacks. C aston° n8 
He had been the firm friend of the opposition party, M *- Eden, 
and styled the father of the coalition ; by them he had 
been created a privy-counsellor, and appointed one of 
the joint vice-treasurers of Ireland ; and he was now 
remarked to be the first who had seceded from that 
phalanx. Mr. Powys, in a committee of supply, had A i" n r,tl '- 
noticed the creation of an envoy extraordinary, as an 
affront to the Duke of Dorset, our ambassador in 
France ; but Mr. Pitt, in answer, referred to prece- 
dents, and the peculiar qualifications of Mr. Eden. 

While the negotiation was in progress, unsparing 
efforts were made to create disgust in the public mind. 
The prejudices entertained against France were ap- 

* Sec the convention, in the Journals, Debates, and Annual Registers; also 
Macpherson's Annals of Commerce) vol. iv. p. ill. 
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pealed to ; the new treaty was considered as a violation 
of our engagements with other powers ; the naviga- 
tion, revenue, and even the morals of the people, were 
supposed to be endangered ; and it was attempted to 
be proved that every trade and manufacture extended 
to France would, in England, if not utterly ruined, be 
materially injured. If these efforts were intended to 
produce a feeling like that which was excited on the 
Irish propositions, it failed entirely, as the prevalent 
sentiments were those of satisfaction and hope. 

It is necessary, in this place, to mention two inci- 
dents which occurred during the recess. The first 
was an attempt to assassinate the King. As his Ma- 
jesty descended from his carriage to enter the palace 
at St. James's, a woman, of respectable appearance, 
tendered a paper, and, as he extended his arm to re- 
ceive it, made a blow at him with a knife, which she 
held in her other hand. The King, stepping back, 
evaded the assault ; and, as she attempted to re- 
new it, she was seized, disarmed, and secured. As 
the agitation was very considerable, the King's first 
thought was to protect the assailant from violence. 
" I am not hurt," he exclaimed ; " take care of the 
" poor woman ; do not hurt her." She was examined 
before the privy council, where her insanity was evi- 
dent ; but that a hasty conclusion might not be formed, 
she was detained in custody of a messenger four days, 
and her case investigated by eminent medical prac- 
titioners. It appeared that her name was Margaret 
Nicholson, a single woman, who maintained herself 
decently by needle-work. Her immediate delusion 
was, that she was entitled to the crown of England, 
and this error was mixed up with others of a prophetic 
character. She was transferred to Bethlehem hospi- 
tal, where, after nearly forty years, she expired, with- 
out ever recovering her mental faculties. The loyalty 
and sensibility of the nation produced numerous affec- 
tionate addresses from all parts, which were reiterated 
by both Houses of Parliament. 

Shortly afterward, her Royal Highness the Princess 
Amelia, daughter of George the Second, died at an 
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advanced a^e. For a considerable time she had ab- CT f^ r p - 
sented herself from court, indignant, as it was believed, ___!__ 



at some supposed slight offered to her darling brother, 1786. 
the Duke of Cumberland. But she always lived in t^ rl ^\ i 

. , . J 1 1 tli October. 

stately independence, not condescending to make her- 
self the head or centre of a faction ; nor was there any 
ill-will between her and her royal relatives ; on the 
the contrary, their Majesties occasionally visited her, 
and the last-born daughter of the Sovereign received 
her name. 

At the meeting of Parliament, the treaty with 23id January 
France formed the principal topic in the King's speech. Meeting of 
He trusted that it would encourage industry, extend dl ment 
lawful commerce, and, by promoting a beneficial inter- 
course between the subjects of both countries, render 
permanent the blessings of peace. In the House of Unanimous 
Lords, the address, moved by the Earl of Eochford gjjj ol ' "" 
and seconded by Lord Dacre, was assented to without 
a word of animadversion. 

In the House of Commons, the address was moved Address 
by Lord Viscount Compton, and seconded by Mr. movedinthe 
Matthew Montague. No amendment was moved, nor commons. 
did any material discussion take place. Mr. Fox de- Spcccn of Mr 
clared that there was not, in the speech or the address, Fox. 
one sentiment in which he did not cordially agree ; and 
he rejoiced that the House was not pledged to an 
approbation of the treaty of commerce, or to any future 
vote upon the subject. The promoters of the address, 
he observed, had expressed themselves as if England 
had ever provoked hostilities for the sake of extending 
dominion, or gratifying ambition. The fact was noto- 
riously otherwise ; he was Englishman enough to vin- 
dicate his country ; and, if such a meeting were pos- 
sible, he would assert the same in an assembly congre- 
gated to hear the cause of nations. We had, in all 
our wars, all our late wars at least, been forced to take 
up arms either in our own defence, or for the sake of 
defending the liberties and balance of power in Europe, 
endangered by the overwhelming military force of 
France, and her alarming endeavours to grasp at the 
government of all other nations. In her conduct 
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CI i x P toward this and all other countries, she had only changed 
' her means, not her end. In the reign of Louis the 
1787. Fourteenth, her aim was open and avowed ; the means 
offensive, arrogant, and shameless. She had seen her 
error, and, acting upon principles of a wiser policy, her 
means were now more mild, more amiable, more bene- 
volent ; they allured, they conciliated, they worked her 
purpose secretly, but securely. Formerly, oppression 
and force were her engines, engines so offensive and 
so unjustifiably exercised, as to rouse general indigna- 
tion, and animate to resistance every power that pos- 
sessed a spark of spirit, of generosity, or of goodness. 
Hence, the weak found advocates, the oppressed protec- 
tion ; and hence the daring attempts at universal mo- 
narchy were opposed, baffled, repelled, and frustrated. 
The engine with which France now operated her wished- 
for end was influence ; that secret and almost resistless 
power with which ambition gains its purpose almost 
imperceptibly, but always effectually. At this time, 
he said, Louis the Sixteenth possessed abundantly 
more power than Louis the Fourteenth ever could 
boast of; and which, in all probability, would very 
shortly be considerably heightened. At such a mo- 
ment, he could account for a connexion by treaty with 
the Christian King, only by supposing that there were, 
in this country, men so dazzled with the glory of 
Louis the Sixteenth, so conscious of the eminence to 
which France had lately attained, and of our own 
diminished splendour, that, lost in despondency, they 
seized the earliest moment of securing a claim to her 
protection. Notwithstanding the genius and character 
of the French, as a people ; notwithstanding the levity 
of their manners, the fickleness of their minds, the 
constitutional mutability of their conduct ; their cabi- 
net had uniformly acted upon the same principle, aiming 
at the same end, and only changing the means. In 
confirmation of his opinions, Mr. Fox adverted to the 
interference of France in the treaties which we were 
concluding with other countries, and to the danger we 
incurred of losing all our remaining friends and allies 
by the formation of the present compact. lie offered 
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these observations merely to repel the French mode of °lx P 

talking which had been used, and to rescue the nation 

from being thought liable to such reflections ; but he 1787. 
gave an affirmative to the address. 

Mr. Pitt would not take upon himself to answer Mr. Pitt. 
for the duration of any arrangement that could be 
overturned by caprice, error, or passion. Nations, as 
well as individuals, might become subject to the weak- 
nesses inherent in human nature : those imperfections 
might probably, at some time, mingle in the resolu- 
tions and discussions of the legislature or councils of 
either kingdom, and undo what he flattered himself 
was now nearly perfected by the good sense and wisdom 
of both. How soon such an event might take place, 
he could not possibly foresee ; but, considering war the 
greatest of all evils, and commerce the greatest felicity 
which a country could enjoy, it became the duty of 
government to endeavour, by every possible effort, to 
render the one permanent, and avert the other. 

The treaties having been presented to Parliament, The treaties 
that with France formed the subject of many debates* ; thscu,sed - 
they possessed little interest at the time, and, at this 26th. 
period, it would be impossible to recommend them to 
the reader's attention. Speculations on probable com- 
mercial balances, on the depreciation of one species of 
manufacture, and the enhancing of another, on the 
export and import of the raw material, and the finished 
article of consumption, may derive temporary dignity 
from their momentary importance; but, after their day 
is passed, they cannot be reproduced to consideration. 
All arguments on these topics received their answer, not 
only from the supporters of government in the senate, 
but, negatively, from the commercial world without, 
who signed no petitions, nor even called meetings to con- 
sider or discuss the matter. One petition was presented Fob 12 . 
from a body styled the General Chamber of Manufac- 
tures ; but it was suffered quietly to lie on the table. 

A motion was also made for the delay of a week ; 19th. 

* See debates in the House ofCommous, the 5th, 12th, 15th, Mill, 19th, 2ls< ; 
and a soil of posthumous discussion, aftei the measure had long been carried, 
and was in lull operation, on the 4th of April. 
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CH £ P - which was lost by a groat majority*. The last debate, 
__!!__ in which the address to the Crown was carried after a 



2Ut 



1787. division*!*, is rendered memorable, by producing the 
first parliamentary effort of Mr. afterward Earl, Grey, 
who strenuously opposed the address, and whose speech 
received applause from both sides. 

In the course of these debates, Mr. Fox, while he 
deprecated the new compact, as a renunciation of the 
Methuen treaty, and our other commercial connexions, 
maintained that France was the natural foe of Great 
Britain, and that she wished, by entering into a com- 
mercial treaty, to tie our hands, and prevent us from 
engaging in alliances with other powers, and that this 
country ought not, in point of policy, to connect her- 
self too closely with France. Mr. Francis expanded 
the thought, by many observations on inevitable national 
hostilities ; but these opinions were little favoured by 
the House, and the motion thus opposed was carried 
by an ample majority J. 

2ist. A conference took place between the two Houses ; 

Conference. wnen the address had passed the Commons, several de- 
bates and divisions§ occurred ; but the resolutions and 
address were always sustained by great majorities. The 

Debates in the Bishop of Landaff, Dr. Watson, distinguished himself 

LordT ° f as an PP onen t of the measure. He too insisted on the 
unextinguishable hostility of France to this country, 
and adduced in proof, her consummate duplicity while 
embarking in the American war||. The Marquis of 
Lansdowne, in an able and statesman-like speech, re- 
futed the propositions advanced by the Reverend Pre- 
late. Portugal, and the Methuen treaty, were fre- 
quently adverted to in these debates ; accounts were 

Feb. 23. demanded and obtained ; but no effect was produced by 

the discussion. 

Regulations in In pursuance of a suggestion in his Majesty's speech, 
at the opening of the session, which recommended 



* 153 to 70. f 236 to 11G. + 258 to 118. 

§ The 1st, 3rd, 6th, and 8th of March. 

|| For a detailed account of the grounds and causes of the Eeverend Pre- 
late's opposition, and for opinions on his speech, see Anecdotes of his Life, 
written by himself, vol. i, p. 265, 8vo. 
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the revenue. 
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certain regulations for the ease of merchants, and for c ^x > ' 

simplifying accounts in various branches of the revc- 

nue, the matter was referred to a committee, together 1786. 
with a voluminous report, being the fifteenth, from the Junc 2Gth. 
commissioners of public accounts. The duties of cus- 
toms, excise, and stamps, had been imposed and aug- 
mented at different periods, and different portions 
dedicated to separate services ; distinct calculations were 
requisite in adjusting every payment, and thus the cor- 
rect comprehension of them being rendered almost 
impossible to the party interested, he was thrown help- 
less into the hands of clerks, who were used to the 
management of such transactions.* Mr. Pitt pro- Feb. 26. 
posed a measure of relief, which he introduced by a Mr. Pitt pro- 
luminous speech. He ascribed the evil to the in- udationof 
creasing commerce of the country, the accumulated <h "" s 
burthens, and the extended resources, which had so 
widely exceeded expectation, and all grounds of calcu- 
lation, as to be no longer applicable to the state either 
of trade or revenue. The evils he intended to remove 
were chiefly the complicated rates on various articles 
of commerce, too difficult for mercantile men to calcu- 
late and adjust A book of rates had been compiled 
for their assistance, but that was rendered inefficient 
by changes which necessarily occurred ; and the mer- 
chant could only rely on the expertness which practice 
had given to the officers of the customs ; so that they 
who were appointed as a cheque upon them, were 
transformed into agents for them. To remedy this 
great abuse, he proposed to abolish all these complex 
and subdivided imposts, and to substitute one single 
duty on each article, equalling, as nearly as possible, 
the present amount, only changing the fractions for 
the nearest integral number. Every member who ap- 
proved of the plan would, in a subject so complicated 
and detailed, dispense with as much form as possible, 
lie would, therefore, satisfy himself with having all 
the resolutions understood as having been read pro 
forma ; pledging himself that no important resolution 

* MacpherBon'e Annals of Commerce, vol. [v, p. 123. 
VOL. IV. P 
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° lx ? °^ ^ ne w h°l e volume (for they amounted to nearly 

three thousand in number), should pass, without being 

1786. particularly pressed on the attention of the committee. 
The plan had been referred to the boards of revenue, 
and received their perfect approbation ; the trading 
interest had used great diligence in circulating its 
results ; and, he was happy to say, that it was received 
by all with the highest satisfaction. He moved, " That 
" all duties of customs, excise, and certain stamps, do 
" cease, and others be substituted." There were cer- 
tain specific exceptions, as malt, mum, cyder, and 
perry. 

iiidiivap- Mr. Burke immediately observed, that the measure 

Burke by Mr was m ^ se ^ so obviously necessary, beneficial, and 
desirable, and the right honourable gentleman had 
opened it with such extraordinary clearness and per- 
spicuity, that he thought it did not become him, or 
those who, like him, unfortunately felt it their duty 
frequently to oppose the measures of government, to 
content themselves with a sullen acquiescence ; but it 
behoved them to rise up manfully, and, doing justice to 
the right honourable gentleman's merit, return him 
thanks on behalf of themselves and the country, for 
having, in a manner so masterly and intelligible, 
brought forth a plan which promised ease and accom- 
modation to all who were concerned in the commerce 
of the country and increase of the revenue. 

Sir Grey Cooper justly claimed a portion of the 
applause due to the plan for that administration of 
which he formed a part, under Lord North ; it had 
made, he said,, considerable progress in 1780 and 1781. 
To the further progress of this truly beneficial 
measure, no general opposition was made ; but debates 
were entered into, and divisions took place in both 
Houses, on proposals to divide the bill into two, allot- 
ting to one those duties which would be created or 
altered by the commercial treaty with France*. It 

Fanning: of passed as originally framed. 

duties. 0186 A s no new taxes were required, the consolidation 



Sir Grey 
Cooper- 



Bill passed. 



* March 7, 21 ; April 4, 19. 
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of duties was the principal operation of finance ; the 
next measure was the farming- of the duty on post 
horses, as a mode of preventing the frauds which had 1786 
hitherto prevailed. The island was divided into dis- 25,h A i ,riL 
tricts, each of which, a few instances excepted, would 
contain a county. The post-horse duties in each were 
to be put up to auction ; and, that the public might at 
least be sure of not losing, the bidders were to begin 
from that sum which the district, at its highest rate, 
had ever produced. The agreement was to continue 
three years, the lessee to keep a regular account of his 
receipts for the inspection of the treasury. Some 
opposition was made, and the House divided twice ; 
but the debates contain no observations of importance 
or general interest. 

Regulations were effected relative to the lottery ; Regulations of 

O * lotteries 

but they rather regarded the morals of the peple than 
the interests of the revenue. A lottery was a finan- 
cial resource, recommended by its imposing no burthen 
except on those who willingly offered to bear it. The 
argument, that it encouraged a spirit of gaming, was 
met by the observation that such a spirit could never 
be totally suppressed ; and, therefore, if it could be 
turned to the advantage of the state, it required only 
that, by the vigilance of the legislature, it should be 
judiciously restrained and regulated. In fact, the de- 
sire of gaining wealth without the aid of patience, 
industry, or parsimony, is so much the matter of man's 
daily wish and contemplation, that it may almost be 
considered a part of his nature ; and fortune is looked 
up to as a power to whom it is pleasant and desirable 
to consign a considerable sway in human affairs. 
Gaming, if it becomes the business of life, is the de- 
stroyer, not of substance alone, but of every social 
and manly feeling ; but this is only true when much 
time is spent in the pursuit, and when it subjects its 
votary to degrading and dangerous associations. In 
the purchase of an entire lottery ticket, or of a share 
in one, none of this evil is incurred. The purchaser 
must await the determination of a chance which no 
effort of his own can promote, accelerate, or retard. 

f 2 
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CH ^ P - Yet lotteries had, at different times, been variously 
' viewed. Lord Thurlow observed they had obtained 

178G. as far back as the time of Elizabeth. In the reign of 
"William and Mary, they had been voted nuisances ; 
in that of Queen Anne, they had been revived, and 
had been used as instruments of state necessity till 
the present period. 

But the question was not whether there should be 
lotteries or not ; no one seemed to think of abolishing 
them : the object was to suppress a most pernicious 
mode of adventure, called insuring. According to the 
number of tickets of which a state lottery was com- 
posed, the days of drawing were extended or com- 
pressed ; but they generally exceeded thirty. It was 
fairly within the scope of commercial dealing, that 
they who purchased tickets for sale, but might be 
obliged to hold them during several days of the draw- 
ing, should seek to protect themselves against loss by 
giving a regulated premium to receive the value of 
their tickets, if drawn before they could dispose of 
them. This fair and reasonable practice generated a 
most alarming and wide-spreading abuse. As the pre- 
miums, especially in the early days of drawing, were 
small, offices were opened in all parts of the town for 
receiving them, on the condition of paying consider- 
able sums if the number proposed was drawn within 
the day. The deluded adventurer, who began by 
risquing a mere trifle, was not aware that the benefits 
were so calculated in favour of the office-keeper, that 
if the hope of better success, after a first disappoint- 
ment, led him to persevere in his speculation, he would 
become involved in an expense which would surely 
terminate in ruin. Opulent individuals, engaging in 
this species of play, diminished their fortunes and im- 
paired their position in society ; but small tradesmen, 
clerks, and servants of both sexes, were led to dis- 
honesty, felony, and frequently to suicide. Against 
this practice, an enactment was levelled which greatly 
diminished, if it could not wholly eradicate, the evil. 
It was provided, under severe penalties, that no man 
should receive or issue a policy, unless the party effect- 
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ing the engagement were in possession of the ticket C ?6 P * 

issued. In debating this measure, the efficacy alone ll_ 

came in question ; the propriety was never doubted. i?sg. 

It became necessary, in the course of the session, Debts of the 
to take into consideration the pecuniary affairs of his wales. 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales ; the effects of 
their disorder were humiliating and even disgraceful. 

In the prime of life, with a person endowed with state of the 
every charm of beauty and grace, and embellished Prince, 
with every elegant accomplishment, the Prince of 
Wales became, by the lapse of time, a free agent, and 
the head of his own household and concerns, while his 
father was yet in the vigour of his years, and while 
the prospect of attaining supreme power was, in all 
probability, very remote. From the employments of 
active life, the heir apparent was properly precluded. 
In fact, the army alone was open to him ; and the 
jealousy of British patriotism must have been alarmed, 
had His Royal Highness, by assuming active command, 
appeared to make himself the centre of a body of officers. 
Doomed, then, to a life void of employment, youth, 
health, and the ability to please and to charm wherever 
he appeared, threw him, a spirited and eager votary, 
into the court of pleasure. Carlton House was the 
centre in which genius, taste, and wit, were to be found, 
and to which elegance, beauty, and refinement, in the 
the fair sex, most amply resorted. Never, perhaps, 
had society in England boasted such an union of the 
most brilliant qualities of the human mind as was 
assembled at the table of His Royal Highness ; never 
had female charms shone with more dazzling lustre, 
than at the parties where ladies were admitted. But 
it was soon discovered that, on the verge of the do- 
minions of pleasure, vice and folly have established 
their empire. The practice, at that time general, of 
indulging in the joys of the bottle, led to frolics by 
which, if youth could afford an excuse, dignity was 
severely wounded. Gaming formed a resource of this 
joyous band, and the Prince was soon made to under- 
stand and to feel the dangerous uncertainties of the 
dice-box, and the still more fatal certainties of the turf. 
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chap. It has already been seen that His Royal Highness 

bestowed his favour on the opposition party. From 
1787, them were his companions selected ; and when it is 
remembered how much family dignity, as well as per- 
sonal talent, was included in that class, it cannot be 
matter of astonishment, that a man of his age, taste, 
and temperament, should love to associate with the 
lofty peers, and able commanders, naval and military, 
who by this tie were attached to a body, in which were 
also to be found Lord North, Fox, Burke, Sheridan, 
Windham, Erskine, Fitzpatrick, and so many others 
whose names, separately taken, would each be deemed, 
for talent, knowledge, and wit, a sufficient ornament 
to any society*. The danger to his Royal Highness's 
popularity did not arise from the choice of his bosom 
friends and daily associates ; the nation had long been 
used to view, in an heir apparent, the adherent of the 
party opposed to the court, or personally at variance 
with the Sovereign. From the revolution, this had 
constantly been the case ; it is only necessary to inti- 
mate how the Princess, afterward Queen Anne, lived 
with King William and Queen Mary ; how the family 
predilections of Anne prevented George the First 
from being known to the British people until he was 
called to govern them ; the constant state of dispute 
in which George the Second lived with his father, which 
was but a precedent for that which afterward subsisted 
between himself and Prince Frederick. It might be 
maintained that an attachment of the heir apparent to 
the opposition party is beneficial both to the throne 
and to liberty. A King thus informed before his ac- 
cession, is less likely than another to be swayed by the 
suggestions which lead to the desire of arbitrary power, 
or the delusions which are created by temporary and 
clamorous popularity ; he is not likely to believe that 
all who support the crown and constitution are oppres- 

* On this subject, see an anonymous work, in three volumes, intitled Memoirs 
of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales ; J. F. Hughes ; 1808, vol. i. and iii. 
It is not to be denied, that with these and many other illustrious names, some of 
an exceptionable description were mixed ; but these persons seem to have been 
received more as afTonling a whimsical specimen of a class which his Royal 
Highness could not personally inspect, than as selected companions ; they had 
no influence whatever in the company to which they were admitted. 
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sors of the people, nor that all who oppose the mea- C {*£. P " 
sures of the ministers aim at the subversion of the 



throne. They who censured the present connexion of 1787. 
the Prince, were influenced by various motives. The ir- 
regularities for which many of his most intimate friends 
were conspicuous, alarmed men of piety, virtue, and 
sound morals ; and an opposition to Mr. Pitt, whose 
character was daily rising in the public estimation, and 
to the King, who was now elevated high above those 
mists which faction and misrepresentation had raised 
about his earlier life, was regarded with more than 
ordinary disapprobation. Yet, it is merely just to his 
Royal Highness to observe, that his regard to the op- 
position party never led him into a mode of conduct 
which would appear personally adverse to his royal 
parent. He had, on the first reading, supported Mr. 
Fox's India bill ; but, when the feelings of his Majesty 
were clearly announced, he ceased to attend in his 
place in Parliament. During the discussions at the 
Saint Alban's tavern, and the Westminster election, 
his sentiments were unreservedly displayed; but 
although the wits who most attacked the person of the 
King were among the friends and guests of the Prince, 
he never uttered or sanctioned an expression which 
could have given pain or offence to his parent*. 

If the expenditure of his Royal Highness can be observations 
-. . . n ... on the ex- 

censured as excessive, many circumstances ot mitiga- penses ot - 

tion may be allowed. An expense of which he, no his Royal 
more than any other person who gives orders to an 
architect can be aware, was incurred by the altera- 
tion, or rather rebuilding, of Carlton House, the only 
residence he had in London. The unostentatious mo- 
deration of the royal court would have left England in 
a state of degrading obscurity when compared with 
France, had not the only Prince of the blood who had 

* In this number, I include the authors of such publications as the Criticisms 
on the Holliad, and Probationary Odes for the Laureatship ; works in which, 
although bis Majesty's personal habits and political predilections were merci- 
lessly ridiculed, the authors, men of family and good education, did not descend 
to tin- unmannerly scurrility afterward displayed by such writers as he who 
appeared under the muni of Peter Pindar, and still less in the ferocious dis- 
loyalty which characterized subsequent publications 
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1780. 

Arrears of the 
Duchy of 
Cornwall. 



1786. 
Pecuniary dis- 
tress of the 
Prince. 



His retrench' 

merit. 



an establishment exhibited some state and splendour 
before the French princes and nobles, the Count D'Ar- 
tois, the Dukes of Orleans, De Lauzun, and others, 
who visited England in great magnificence. 

Nor was the Prince altogether conscious that he was 
not entitled to a larger sum than that which he was ac- 
cused of squandering. His legal advisers taught him 
to believe, and their opinion is very strongly sup- 
ported, that, from the time of his birth, he had been 
absolutely intitled to the revenue of the Duchy of 
Cornwall, the accumulation of which, during his mi- 
nority, would, on the most moderate computation, 
have exceeded two hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 
It was confidently believed that he would be put in 
possession of this sum ; his engagements were regulated 
by this expectation, and it has been frequently ob- 
served, that money expected is always spent much 
more profusely than that which is actually in pos- 
session*. 

At length, the pecuniary wants of the Prince 
could no longer be parried. An execution for six 
hundred pounds was levied in Carlton House, and the 
sheriff's officer remained in possession two days, before 
a responsible surety could be procured for that trifling 
sum. The Prince applied to his Majesty for assist- 
ance ; but his letter arrived most inauspiciously, at a 
moment when he was said to have sustained a very 
heavy loss at a fashionable gaming house. The re- 
quired assistance was not granted, and his Royal High- 
ness immediately announced a general retrenchment, 
which would reduce him below the level of a country 
gentleman of moderate estate. The works at Carlton 
House were stopped, and all the Prince's horses, not 
merely those kept for the turf, but those for the car- 
riage, the saddle, and the most ordinary purposes, were 
advertised for sale. 

This measure, by whomsoever advised, was most 
indiscreet and improper. It did not exhibit the tem- 



* See Letters of John Wilkes to his Daughter, published by Longman, 
1804. vol. iii, p. 202. The arrears are there reduced to £110,000. 
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perate resignation of a dignified mind to irresistible CI L ^ r - 
necessity, or the candid desire of a man convinced of 



his error to reform his course of life, but appeared like 1786. 
a fit of petulant indignation, in which, by the indiscri- 
minate sacrifice of comfort as well as superfluity, the 
public was to be excited to take an interest, through 
compassion, in sufferings to which, in sober reason, 
little regard would be paid ; or, perhaps, the King, 
stimulated by shame and pride, might give that aid 
which his better judgment had induced him to with- 
hold. That a building should no longer proceed, 
when the funds out of which the artificers ought to be 
paid were anticipated, was but reasonable ; and that a 
stud of horses, kept only for the purpose of gaming, 
should cease to be retained, would appear a virtuous 
and meritorious renunciation of an error ; but that the 
heir of the British throne should divest himself of the 
means of appearing decently in public, in a carriage or 
on horseback, was more burlesque than heroic, and, 
accordingly, the surprise occasioned by the event was 
unmixed with any feeling of satisfaction*. 

Another circumstance, of a nature more personal His reported 
and private, was a cause of much discussion. It was 
reported, and by many believed, that his Royal High- 
ness had undergone the ceremony of marriage with a 
lady of great personal charms, distinguished by a good 
understanding, and perfect manners, of an honourable 
family, and of the Catholic religion, whose name, as a 
widow, was Fitzherbert, that of her family being 
Smyth. As this lady, notwithstanding her avowed 
attachment to the Prince, continued to be received in 
society, some believed that the story of the marriage 
was a fable, courteously invented and circulated for 
the purpose of affording a pretext to those who, under 
all circumstances, did not think it necessary to with- 
draw their countenance from an accomplished indivi- 
dual in her situation. Others believed and maintained, 

* Same, vol. iii. p. 187. This author, who was well acquainted with the trans- 
actions of tho political and fashionable world at the time, says, that Mr. Fox ex- 
pressly disclaimed the most distant knowledge or suspicion of the matter; and 
said that the Prince acted immediately on receiving the Kind's letter, without 
consulting any one ; p. 202 
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c ?£ p " that the marriage ceremony had really been performed 
^_1__ by a Popish priest; and one well-known writer onpoli- 
1756. tical subjects maintained, that the lady was, " in all 
" respects, legally, really, worthily, and, happily for 
" the country, her Royal Highness the Princess of 
" Wales." To maintain this doctrine, it was necessary 
that the royal marriage act should be annulled ; and 
this was performed in the easiest and most compen- 
dious manner, by acknowledging it to be an act of Par- 
liament, but denying it to have the force of law*. Such 
arguments produced very little effect; indeed, had 
they been admitted, another consequence was dis- 
tinctly to be apprehended ; the forfeiture of the Prince's 
title to the throne, under the act of settlement ; for, as 
in the Romish church matrimony is a sacrament, it 
would have been difficult to maintain that receiving it, 
at the hands of a priest in orders, was not holding 
communion with that church. But these were the 
mere speculations, which, in some degree, influenced 
the political and popular opinions of the day ; the fact 
was never established by the slightest proof; it was 
denied by those most honoured with the Prince's con- 
fidence, and, indirectly, if not explicitly, by the Prince 
himselff. 
March 29. When his Majesty's messasre respecting the arrears 

.Mention, m <j j o x o 

Parliament of ofthe civil list came to the House of Commons, occa- 
the Prince's s ^ on wag f a k en to introduce the embarrassments ofthe 

embarrass- . . 

ments. heir apparent. Mr. W. Stanhope intimated that 

£50,000 a year, out of the civil list, was amply suffi- 



* Letter to a Friend on the reported Marriage of his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales. By John Home Tooke. 

t On this subject, Mr. Wilkes relates the following anecdote : — The Bishop 
of B. told me that a most respectable lady, of his particular friendship, said to 
him, " The Prince came in here yesterday, overjoyed, saying, ' I never did better 
" 'in any thing; I behaved incomparably well ; I could not have thought it, as 
" ' the case was quite new to me.' The lady answered, ' Your Royal Highness 
" ' always behaves well ; what was the case that was quite new to you?' The 
" Prince replied, ' I was at a marriage, and gave the bride away.' The lady said, 
" ' Was your Royal Highness never before at a marriage ?' The Prince answered, 
" laying his right hand with eagerness on his breast, ' Never, on my honour.' " — ■ 
Wilkes's Letters to his Daughter, vol iii. p. 299. All the topics relating to the 
Prince were discussed in three pamphlets, of do great ability, although they ob- 
tained a temporary reputation, called, A Short Review ofthe Political State of 
Great Britain ; — The People's Answer to (he Short Review; — and a Reply to 
both. 
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cient for the Prince; and if he had engaged in building c ?6 P " 
a more expensive palace than his income would afford, ' 

the deficiency might be supplied by the sale of some i;86. 
manors in Cornwall. Mr. Sheridan endeavoured to 
raise an inference from some words uttered by Mr. 
Pitt, that if the income of his Royal Highness were 
found too small, application should be made to the 
House for an augmentation and payment of the debts 
already incurred; but Mr. Pitt declined entering into 
any such engagement, or even expressing an opinion ; 
he contented himself with observing, that he had no 
instructions on the subject. 

This state of tilings continued about nine months, Express 
when Alderman Newnham asked the Chancellor of suhj!'!'!." 1 
the Exchequer whether it was intended to make any Ai>ril 17 ^' 
proposition to rescue the Prince from his present em- 
barrassed situation, intimating that it would depend 
on the answer whether or not he should move a parlia- 
mentary proceeding. Mr. Pitt said it was not his 
duty to bring forward such a matter without a com- 
mand from his Majesty, which he had not received ; and 
the Alderman gave notice that, on an early day, which 
he fixed, he would make a motion. 

During the interval, it is said, great exertions 
were made to combine a party in the Prince's favour, 
and with so much success, that the minister felt un- 
easy*. Before the clay mentioned by the Alderman o U h 
had arrived, Mr. Pitt, seeing a full house, intimated 
the impropriety of introducing by surprise a matter of 
so much novelty and importance, and expressed a 
desire that Parliament should be apprized of the 
specific object, scope, and tendency of the intended 
proposition. Alderman Newnham said he had not 
decided on the exact form, but the object of his motion 
would be the rescue of his Royal Highness from his 
present embarrassed situation. Mr. Fox, observing 
that the subject was one of peculiar delicacy, hoped 
something might be done in the interim which would 
lender the worthy magistrate's motion unnecessary. 

* So stated in the AiinuaJ Register, vol. xxix. p. 125. 
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The Prince's 
supposed 
marriage 
adverted to. 



Mr. Pitt, who had before observed on the singularity of 
a member's giving notice of a motion before he had 
determined what it should be, said, in answer to Mr. 
Fox, that the principal delicacy of the question would 
lie in the necessity of inquiring into the causes of the 
circumstances which were proposed to be brought into 
discussion ; and, for that reason, he would, from his 
profound respect for every part of the royal family, 
wish, if possible, to prevent discussion. If the honour- 
able magistrate should determine to proceed, he would, 
however distressing it might be to him as an indi- 
vidual, discharge his duty to the public, and enter 
fully into the subject ; but he still hoped that, on 
further reflection, he would forego his intention. 

On several subsequent days, much irresolution and 
hesitation were shewn on both sides. To prevent any 
surmise of mistake, Alderman Newnham disclosed to 
the House the probable form of his motion. Mr. Pitt, 
while he professed the utmost good-will toward his 
Royal. Highness, declared that, by the perseverance of 
the honourable member, he should be driven, though 
with infinite reluctance, to the disclosure of circum- 
stances which he would otherwise think it his duty to 
conceal, and avowed his determined and fixed resolu- 
tion to meet the proposition with an absolute negative. 

Mr. Rolle, member for Devonshire, had declared, 
early in the debate, that the intended motion was one 
of peculiar delicacy, as the discussion would involve a 
question immediately affecting the constitution in 
church and state. As the meaning of this intimation 
could not be misunderstood, Mr. Sheridan expressed 
the earnest wish of His Royal Highness that no part 
of his conduct, circumstances, or situation, should be 
treated with ambiguity, concealment, or affected ten- 
derness ; but whatever related to him should be dis- 
cussed openly, and with fair, manly, and direct exa- 
mination. He had expected that, long before this, the 
awkwardness of discussion would have been prevented 
by relief from another quarter. Some expression used 
by Mr. Pitt having been construed into an allusion to 
the matter pointed at by Mr. Rolle, the minister, 
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while he earnestly deprecated the proposed discussion, c ^ p ' 
declared that the particulars to which he referred, re- ' 

lated only to the pecuniary situation of the Prince, and 1787. 
to a correspondence which had taken place on that 
subject, and had no connexion with any extraneous 
circumstances. Yet every one must be sensible that 
this correspondence, in itself, must contain matter of a 
nature too delicate to be a fit subject of public discus- 
sion, if it could be avoided. 

Mr. Fox was absent during this debate ; but, when 30th. 
the Alderman again claimed the attention of the Explicitly 

. . , denied by 

House, he asserted, with direct authority from the Mr. Fox. 
Prince, that there was no part of his conduct, relating 
either to his debts, or to a late private correspondence, 
which he wished to be treated with any reserve. With 
respect to the intimation given by Mr. Rolle, as it was 
not distinctly explained, it was impossible to say, with 
any certainty, to what it referred ; but he supposed it 
must be to that miserable calumny, that low, malicious 
falsehood which had been propagated without doors, 
and made the wanton sport of the vulgar. In that 
House, where it was known how frequent and com- 
mon the falsehoods of the times were, he hoped a tale 
only fit to impose on the lowest order of persons in the 
streets would not have gained the smallest portion of 
credit ; but, when it appeared that an invention so 
monstrous, a report of a fact which had not the slight- 
est foundation, a report of a fact actually impossible to 
have happened, had been circulated with so much in- 
dustry as to have made an impression on the minds of 
members of that house, it proved, at once, the un- 
common pains taken by the enemies of his Royal 
1 1 ighness to propagate the 'grossest and most malignant 
falsehoods, to injure him in the opinion of his country. 
Mr. Rolle, expressing a doubt whether Mr. Fox's 
denial meant more than that, under existing laws, the 
marriage could not effectually have taken place, Mr. Fox 
said lie did not so deny the calumny, but denied it in toto, 
in point of fact as well as law. It not only never could 
have happened legally, but never did happen in any 
way, and had, from the beginning, been a base and 
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Address 
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malicious falsehood ; and he added, that he spoke 
from direct authority. The conversation was pro- 
longed some time, in consequence of Mr. Polle's de- 
clining to declare himself satisfied ; he could only be 
induced to say that the right honourable gentleman 
had answered him, and the House would judge for 
themselves of the propriety of the answer ; a mode of 
conduct which Mr. Grey reprobated as unmanly and 
ungenerous. 

Shortly after this debate, it is said that Mr. Fox 
had an interview with the King, and some corres- 
pondence took place between the Prince and Mr. Pitt, 
with the knowledge and approbation of his Majesty* ; 
and Alderman Newnham declined proceeding, as his 
motion was no longer necessary. Mr. Pitt declared that 
he had always considered it unnecessary, but did not 
see that it was more so at that time than when the 
notice was given. At length the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer presented a message from the King, in 
which he appealed to their liberality and attachment of 
Parliament. He could not, however, expect or desire 
assistance, but on a well-grounded expectation that 
the Prince would avoid contracting new debts. He 
had directed an additional sum of £10,000 per annum 
to be paid to him out of the civil list ; and the Prince 
had given him the fullest assurances of his firm deter- 
mination to confine his future expenses within his 
income ; and had settled a plan for arranging them, 
and fixing an order for payment of his arrears. 

On the motion for an address, Mr. Pitt recapitu- 
lated the King's assurances, submitted to the House a 
state of the Prince's affairs, and trusted that, for reasons 
of feeling and respect, gentlemen would not institute 
any very strict scrutiny into the detail and nature of 
that account. By an unanimous vote, the House ex- 
pressed a full reliance on the assurances which his 
Majesty had received, and desired him to direct the 
issue of £161,000 out of the civil list, for payment of 



* From private information. Something on the subject is stated in the 
Parliamentary History, vol. xxvi. p. 1078. n. ; but no authority is given, nor is it 
there traced to anv authentic source. 
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his Royal Highness's debts, and £20,000 on account c ^ p ' 
of the works at Carlton House. ______ 



The attention of Parliament was called to the dis- i?s7. 
abilities and hardships sustained by the Protestant SJ"^Sy's 
Dissenters, by Mr. Beaufoy, who moved for a com- motion on the 
mittee of the whole house to consider of the acts which ^^HT 
require persons, holding places in corporations, or 
places of trust under the ( Yown, to receive the sacra- 
ment of the Lord's supper, according to the rites of the 
( 'hurch of England. 

More than half a century had elapsed since this Proceeding 
portion of the British subjects had submitted their case t d'. ,he . 

— » rm t • Dissenters 

to Parliament. J hey now established a committee, 
which conducted their proceedings and held meetings 
in London ; but they prepared no petition, wishing, 
as Mr. Beaufoy observed, to owe their success, not to 
the number of the claimants, but to the equity of the 
claim. They drew up, and circulated, an able and 
argumentative paper, distinguishing their case from 
that of the Roman Catholics ; asserting their known 
attachment to his Majesty's government, and urging 
the great relief which, by repealing the obnoxious 
statutes, would be afforded to them, without injury to 
any one. 

Mr. Beaufoy gave a history of the acts and of the speech of 
measures which had been resorted to for the purpose Ml Beaufoy. 
of the present application. The disabilities which the 
law imposed on Dissenters were these. By the Corpo- 
ration Act, no person was to be elected into any office 
who should not, within one year, have taken the sacra- 
ment ; and the Test Act declared every person who 
should accept a civil office, or a commission in the army 
or navy, and who should not, within six months, re- 
ceive the same sacrament, should be disabled from 
holding such office or commission ; and if, without 
taking the sacramental qualification within the time 
prescribed, he continued to occupy a civil office, or to 
hold a military commission, he not only incurred a 
large pecuniary penalty, but was disabled for ever from 
bringing an action or prosecuting a suit at law or in 
equity, being guardian, executor, or administrator, or 
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chap. an y legacy. He expatiated on the receiving' injuries 
_____ which would thus be the reward of a Dissenter whose 
1787. zeal for the service of his country should have induced 
him to bear arms in her defence, and to hazard his life 
in her cause. From the Dissenter in the profession 
of a merchant, the benefit of character, and its best 
reward, public confidence and corporate trusts, were 
withheld ; and, without a crime, he suffered the same 
stigma of reproach, dishonour, rejection, and infamy, 
which the law attaches to men publicly and judicially 
convicted of being perjured. As a proof that no such 
restrictive laws, no tests, were essential to the good and 
safety of the state, he referred to the example of Hol- 
land and of Scotland ; of Prussia, Russia, Germany, 
and France ; in neither of which they were resorted 
to. The annual acts of indemnity, he said, afforded 
no protection to the Dissenter, but only gave him an 
extension of the time within which the penal law 
could be put in force. Ever since the accession of 
William the Third gave to this country a constitution, 
the dissenters had acted uniformly in its support. The 
supposition that test and corporation laws were neces- 
sary to the safety of the established church, was a 
weak and groundless surmise. Strength to the church, 
and not weakness — security, and not danger — would be 
the consequence of repealing them ; for the different 
classes of Dissenters had no general interest, no bond 
of union, no sufficient inducement to support each 
other, but that reproachful exclusion from public em- 
ployments which was common to them all. A sense 
of oppression, resentment of injuries, indignation for 
unmerited disgrace, had formed the alliance between 
the Presbyterian, the Independent, and the Baptist, 
and had led them to forget their ancient disagreements, 
in the contemplation of their common wrongs. As to 
the supposition that the repeal of these laws would 
admit Roman Catholics into Parliament, and allow the 
highest offices of state to be held by Jews, or persons 
of any description not all professing the Christian re- 
ligion, he answered that the followers of Rome would 
be kept in their present position by the oaths of supre- 
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macy and abjuration, which he did not attempt to re- C lx P " 

peal ; and as to the persons who did not profess '__ 

Christianity, he referred to the experience of the cen- 1787. 
turies which had elapsed from the conquest to the 
passing of those laws, in all which time no such per- 
son had ever attained a high office in the state. To 
shew the absurdity, the incredible folly, of these in- 
human statutes, he said, " the benevolent Mr. Howard, 
he upon whom every kingdom in Europe, England 
excepted, would gladly confer, at least, the common 
privileges of a citizen, and whom the proudest nation 
might be happy to call her own, — he of whom a 
right honourable member of this House has said, 
'he has visited all Europe — not to survey the sump- 
' tuousness of palaces, or the stateliness of temples ; 
' not to make accurate measurements of the remains 
' of ancient grandeur, nor to form a scale of the 
' curiosity of modern art ; not to collect medals or 
' to collate manuscripts ; but to dive into the depths 
' of dungeons, to plunge into the infection of hos- 
' pitals, to survey the mansions of sorrow and pain, 
' to take the gage and dimensions of misery, depres- 
' sion, and contempt ; to remember the forgotten, 
' ' to attend to the neglected, to visit the forsaken, 
' ' and to compare and collate the distresses of all men 
' ' in all countries :' — he, even he, is denied in England 
' the common rights of a subject ; and his zeal for his 
' country having led him, a few years since, to serve 
' her in a troublesome and expensive civil employment, 
' without the sacramental qualification, which his re- 
- ligious persuasion would not permit him to take, the 
' penalties of the Test Act are still hanging over him ; 
' and even now, on his return to his native country, 
' amidst the plaudits of an admiring world, it is in the 
' power of any desperate informer, who is willing to 
' take that road to wealth and damnation, to prosecute 
' him to conviction, and bring upon him those dread- 
' ful penalties which constitute the punishment of an 
outlaw." 

Among many other circumstances, Mr. Beaufoy 
mentioned it as a hardship on the ministers of the 

VOL. IV. Q 
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established church, that the law obliged them to admi- 
nister the holy communion to all who applied for it as 
a qualification, without power to refuse, whatever 
might be their state of guilt and depravity ; and, having 
treated on various other topics, he concluded with a 
strong appeal to the judgment, the wisdom, the patriot- 
ism, and the feelings of his hearers, in recommenda- 
tion of the proposed repeal. 

After a few words by Sir Henry Houghton, in 
seconding the motion, Lord North made a luminous 
and vigorous defence of the existing law. He disap- 
proved of the manner in which the case was brought 
before the House, there being no petition to detail 
grievances or intreat precise remedies. The Dissenters 
seemed to depend entirely on the weight and abilities 
of the honourable members who made and seconded 
the motion. They proposed to repeal an act which 
was the great bulwark of the constitution, and recom- 
mended procedures contrary to the happy experience of 
a century. The Dissenters were desirous of privileges, 
and that a line should be drawn which they were not 
to exceed ; that line, he was glad to say, was drawn ; 
in worshiping God according to their conscience, they 
had no grievance to state ; but they complained of the 
restriction from being enabled to fill certain offices. 
" If," continued Lord North, " there remains any thing 
" which can operate as a burthen on any man's con- 
" science, in the name of heaven let it be done away ; 
" but let not the admitting of persons of particular per- 
" suasions into offices of state be confounded with the 
" restriction of conscience. If the Dissenters claim it 
" as their undoubted natural right, to be rendered 
" capable of enjoying offices, the argument may ex- 
" tend to all men. We are told that other countries 
" have no test acts, and yet their established churches 
" are not endangered. France has Protestants at the 
" head of her army and her finances ; and Prussia em- 
" ploys Catholics in her service ; but it must be con- 
" sidered that those are arbitrary governments, that the 
" King alone is to be served, and can at pleasure re- 
" move or advance whom he will. Holland admits 
" men of all religions into her army, because, not 
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" having sufficient subjects of her own, she is obliged cl ^ 

" to have recourse to foreign troops ; but there is no 

" place where they restrain their civil officers more to 1 787. 
" the established principles of the country. The same 
" may be said of Sweden." It had been urged that, 
by the Corporation and Test Acts, any man who re- 
fused submission was subject to the same punishment 
with those convicted of great and heinous crimes ; 
but, in fact, no man was punished because he refused 
the sacrament of the Lord's supper ; it was he only 
who filled an office in wilful violation of an act of the 
legislature. Having taken a view of the history of 
the two statutes, his lordship noticed the argument of 
the clergy being obliged to admit unworthy persons to 
the holy communion. The clerical body was not de- 
sirous that the test should be repealed. They could 
still, as formerly, refuse the sacrament to any unworthy 
person ; and that such persons did sometimes receive 
it, was no more a reason for abolishing the test, than 
the frequency of perjury would be for the general ab- 
rogation of oaths. " Though we owe much," he con- 
tinued, " to the Brunswick line, for the blessings of 
" liberty which we enjoy, much is also due to the 
" church for promoting harmony by submission 
" to government, and for its liberal principles. No 
" complaint of ecclesiastical tyranny or church perse- 
'• cution is preferred ; let us not confound toleration' 
" of religious principles with civil and military ap- 
" pointments. Universal toleration is established ; let 
" us then be upon our guard against any innovation on 
" the church ; the constitution is always in danger 
li when the church is deprived of its rights." 

Lord Beauchamp, Mr. William Smith, and Sir 
James Johnstone, shortly supported the motion ; and 
Mr. Pitt, with great moderation, opposed it. He spoke Mr ,, il( 
in high terms of the manner in which the debate had 
been conducted by the honourable mover and the 
noble Lord. There must, he observed, be restriction 
of rights in all societies ; all the modes of representa- 
tion must include or render necessary some mode of 
qualification. " Is a man," he said, " to be considered 

Q 2 
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C L\ r ' " as mar ked vri.ih infamy, because he does not vote for 
_^_J_ " a city, a county, or a borough?' The members of 
17-7. the church of England, a part of our constitution, 
would be seriously injured by the effect of the motion ; 
and their apprehensions were not to be treated lightly. 
An established church was necessary ; provision for 
the ministers was of the essence of church government ; 
but the effect of the proposed measure, notwithstand- 
ing protestations to the contrary, would be to destroy 
such a provision. Dissenters considered the church of 
England a relic of Popery; others deemed all esta- 
blishments improper. These might not be the opinions 
of the present body of Dissenters ; but no means could 
be devised for admitting the moderate and excluding 
the violent ; the bulwark must be kept against all, by 
every prudent and proper precaution. He did justice 
to the character and temper of the present race of 
Dissenters ; they were intitled to the protection of 
Government, in the enjoyment of every mental privi- 
lege, of perfect toleration, and of complete religious 
freedom ; and all these they possessed in the most 
ample degree. 
Mr. Fox ^ r - Fox said, that however much he might, of 

late, have incurred the odium of coalition, yet, if he 
had heard only one part of Mr. Pitt's argument, he 
should have found himself in a coalition with him. 
He agreed in the propriety of shutting out all Dissen- 
ters who would not allow that any establishment was 
necessary ; but he would not carry the argument against 
all indiscriminately. The general conduct of the Dis- 
senters was praiseworthy ; and, in all former times, 
they had been actuated by principles of liberty, not in- 
consistent with the well-being of the state. The ar- 
gument that there must be one establishment was 
absurd ; two establishments might exist in one govern- 
ment ; they actually did exist ; and he instanced the 
church of England and the kirk of Scotland. From 
the conduct of the Dissenters toward himself on a late 
occasion, the House would at least do him the justice 
to say, that, in supporting them, he was not influenced 
by any very obvious motives of private partiality or 
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attachment: yet he was determined to let them know, chap. 
that, although they could on some occasions lose sight 



of their principles of liberty, he would not on any occa- 1787. 
sion lose sight of his principles of toleration. If there 
could be any modification of the penalties without re- 
pealing much of the act, it might be matter of instruc- 
tion to the Committee, and perhaps would prove pala- 
table to the House ; yet, as the matter stood at present, 
the right honourable gentleman opposing the motion 
might be said to disclaim persecution in words, while 
he admitted its whole extent in principle. 

After a short explanation between Mr. Pitt and sir wmiam 
Mr. Fox, Sir William Dolben closed the debate. He Dolben - 
objected to the character of moderation which had 
been given to the Dissenters, and, adverting to a pam- 
phlet which Mr. Pitt had mentioned with approbation, 
he quoted a passage, in which the writer said that 
their silent propagation of the truth would, in the end, 
prove efficacious ; for they were wisely placing, as it 
were, grain by grain, a train of gunpowder, to which 
the match would, one day, be laid, to blow up that 
fabric which never could be again raised upon the 
same foundation. Such were the doctrines which the 
Dissenters avowed ; and therefore he called upon every 
man, who had any regard for the civil and religious 
rights of his country, to be cautious how he gave his 
vote for a question so pregnant with danger. 

On a division, the motion was lost*. Motion lost. 

The failure could excite no surprise. Mr. Beau- 0b ... 
foy's speech, elaborate and able as it was, brought to 
light no fact whatever : it was alleged that Dissenters 
might suffer in various ways ; but it was not pretended 
that, in the long period which had elapsed since the 
acts had passed, one single act of persecution or op- 
pression had been recorded. The argument of tender- 
ness toward clergy must have been urged in defiance 
of a thorough knowledge of their feelings ; for, at the 
citation of the Archbishop of Canterbury, a meeting of Feb - 10 - 
the episcopal body had been held, for the purpose of 

* 178 to 100. 
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C lx P ' imparting to Mr. Pitt the sentiments of that bench* 
The question submitted to them was, " Ought the 



1787. "Test and Corporation Acts to be maintained ?" Of 
fourteen prelates who were present, two only, Shipley, 
Bishop of St. Asaph, and Watson of Landaff, gave 
suffrages in the negative ; and the decision, with the 
names of those who voted on each side, was transmitted 
to Mr. Pitt*, and of course not kept a secret from the 
other party. 
Attempts to In the course of this session, a measure was carried 

cSEoti of which materially affected the execution of the criminal 
criminals. law, and may, in its ultimate results, have considerable 
operation on the affairs and interests of the whole 
Regulations in world. It may be fit to observe, that the attention of 
Bao19 ' Government, invoked by the voice of humanity, and 

political good sense, had for some time been drawn to 
the condition and fate of malefactors. The prisons, 
which many authentic accounts describe as dens of 
vice, filth, and disease, had been subjected to visitation, 
restraint, and salutary improvement. If pure morals, 
undefiled conversation, and genuine piety, could not, 
by a sudden operation, be produced in the crowded 
receptacles of crime, some attention to decency and 
propriety was at least obtained, and the offices of re- 
ligion were regularly and piously performed. If all 
the comforts of a well-regulated home could not be 
bestowed on criminals detained for trial or convicted 
of crime, cleanliness was established, health attended 
to, and all disease, particularly a most dangerous fever, 
which derived its name from the place where it was 
generatedj*, was, so far as human care could effect 
such a purpose, banished from the prisons. 
change of the ^ nac l l° n & Deen the custom to convey criminals, 

place of exe- doomed to death, from Newgate to Tyburn, at the fur- 
thest extremity of Oxford Road. Huddled together 
in carts, these miserable individuals made thus a jour- 
ney of more than two miles, through the most busy 
thoroughfares of the metropolis. How inconvenient 

* Anecdotes of the Life of Richard Watson, Bishop of Landaff, vol. i. p. '261, 
Svo. 

t The Gaol Distemper. 
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this was to the inhabitants of those streets it is needless c ?£ v ' 
to describe ; the shops were kept shut until an hour 



unusually late ; and, on many occasions, immense mobs 1787. 
were collected, carrying, through their whole progress, 
mischief, violence, and rapine. If a feeling of re- 
pentance had been implanted in the breast of the cri- 
minal, the view, the shouts, the ribaldry of his former 
associates, who beset him on his way, were eminently 
calculated to blight it ; and most frequently the cul- 
prit himself made it a duty to banish fear and pru- 
dence from the bosoms of spectators, by the display of 
a reckless hardihood, an undaunted indifference to his 
fate, which removed him from the shameful condition 
of a criminal, and elevated him, for a time at least, to 
the rank of a popular hero. During the coalition 
administration*, this dreadful nuisance was abolished. 
By an easy and effectual contrivance, the victim of the 
law passed only through some inner apartments to a 
temporary building erected in the front of the prison, 
where, after receiving from the ordinary, or a priest of 
his own persuasion, the last consolation which piety 
can bestow in this world, he was expelled from it, 
according to his sentencef. 

Since the separation of the American colonies, a Transportation 
difficulty had existed with respect to the destination ^.^' g w South 
of the criminals sentenced to transportation. The 
number of convicts thus circumstanced had frightfully 
accumulated, and intentions were entertained of con- 
veying them to an island in the Gambia, on the eastern 
coast of Africa. This dedication of them to certain 
death, when the law had not awarded such a punish- 
ment, was strongly censured, and easily abandoned, 
and an unexceptionable regulation was adopted in the 

* Tn December, 1783. 

t It might be supposed that this regulation could not be disapproved by any 
considerate individual. Some did censure it ; and one in particular, most emi- 
nent, learned, and pious, Dr. Johnson, objected, in the tirst place, to the fury of 
innovation, from 'which Tyburn itself was no longer safe ; and next, that if an 
execution ceased tn draw spectators, it failed in its purpose; the solemn proces- 
sion, be added, was equally of use to the criminal and the public; and his bio- 
grapher intimated, that, in their approval of this morality, magistrates were actu- 
ated by a regard for their own ease. Boswell's Life of Johnson, vol. iv. p. 201, 
Bvo. rd. 1816; vol. viii. p. 179, ed. 18H. r >. Mr. Home Tooke also expressed dis- 
approbation, but on grounds entirely different. 
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chap. course of the session. Among the discoveries of that 

LX . • • 

_____ justly celebrated navigator, Captain Cook, may be 
17^,7 reckoned the extensive territory called Australasia, or 
New South Wales. That Captain Cook was the first 
European who had descried this new region, cannot 
be averred : the Dutch had made ineffectual voyages, 
given names to some portions, and laid down its lo- 
cality in an obscure manner, in some of their unpub- 
lished maps; but they were characteristically parsi- 
monious, even in communication ; and, deriving no aid 
from them or from their disclosures, the whole merit of 
discovery lies with the adventurous Englishman*. 

This land had been to a certain degree explored, 
and its capacity to afford copious means of subsistence 
fully ascertained, when it was resolved to make it the 
habitation of transported convicts. The mode of 
punishment had been very inconveniently conducted, 
under an act of Parliament, which authorized the Crown 
to send offenders to any part of the British dominions 
beyond sea, and assign them, for the period of their 
punishment, to any who would employ them-j* : but 
the evils of this system were soon felt, and an order in 
i 786 council was made, in virtue of which the eastern part 
r>cc. g. of the coast of New South Wales was to be their des- 

tination. It was, of course, necessary to establish a 
civil authority and form of government, sufficient for 
the punishment of crimes and the protection of society. 
The statute, which enabled his Majesty, by commis- 
sion under the great seal, to establish such a govern- 
ment, passed without notice^: or debate, and the public 
hailed the change as useful and humane§. Captain 
Arthur Phillip, of the navy, who was appointed go- 
vernor, with proper subordinate officers, and a body of 
marines, sailed in a ship of war, with a tender and 
nine transports and store ships, carrying six hundred 
male and two hundred and fifty female convicts, des- 

* See Historical, Political, and Moral Essay on Revolutions, by Chateau- 
briand, p. 133. See also Cook's Voyages; and Pinkerton's Collection of Voy- 
ages, vol. ii. p. 121. 

t 24 George III. c. 56. 

t 27 George III. c. 2. 

§ Macpherson's Annals of Commerce, vol. iv. p. 132. 
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tined to be the original founders of the projected c **^ p - 
colony, together with an amply supply of provisions, _____ 
plantation tools, and stores of every kind for their com- 1787. 
fortable settlement*. 

At the close of this session, the Speaker enume- _i_L^f _- 
rated to the King several of the measures which had session. 
engaged attention ; particularly the promising state of 
the finances, and the aid which had been granted to 
the Prince of Wales. The King acknowledged, with 
thanks, the liberality of Parliament ; but his speech 
contained no matter that could be considered new or 
striking, except an allusion to troubles prevailing in 
Holland, at which, as a friend and well-wisher to the 
Republic, he expressed real concern. 

• Accounts of this Voyage ■were published by Governor Phillip, Captain 
Hunter, John White, Esq. Surgeon-General, and some others. The narrations 
are all interesting, and, for information in natural history and other particulars, 
very valuable. It is worthy of remark, that this voyage, which then occupied 
more than ten months, can now he accomplished in lour. 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTY-FIRST. 

1784—1787. 

Affairs of India. — Efforts to restore order. — Mr. Hastings goes 
to Lucknow — wretched condition of the country. — State of 
Shah Allum. — Mr. Hastings retires from the government. 
Succeeded by Mr. Maepherson. — Meeting at Calcutta on 
Mr. Pitt's act. — Petitions against the new judicature. — The 
government offered to Lord Macartney. — Lord Cornwallis 
appointed. — Motion in Parliament to amend Mr. Pitt's act 
— opposed by Mr. Dundas — and lost. — Mr. Dundas brings 
in a bill— observations of Mr. Burke. — Amendment moved 
by Mr. Sheridan to divide the bill into two — adopted. — 
Debates in the Lords — the bills passed. — Lord Cornwallis 
goes to India. — Debts of the Nabob of Arcot — directed to 
be paid without deduction. — Mr. Fox's motion on the sub- 
ject — celebrated speech of Mr. Burke. — Motions in the 
House of Lords. — Departure of Mr. Hastings from India — 
honours paid him — he writes a narrative. — Opinions respect- 
ing him pronounced in Parliament — at the India House. 
Mr. Burke's motion respecting Almas Ali Khan. — Papers 
moved for by Mr. Francis. — Mr. Burke moves for papers 
preparatory to his charges against Mr. Hastings — observa- 
tions of several members — papers granted.— Mr. Burke 
proposes to examine witnesses at the bar — produces 
twenty-two charges. — Copies allowed to Mr. Hastings. — 
His answer to the charges — witnesses examined. — Mr. 
Burke moves the first charge — which is rejected. — Mr. 
Fox moves the second. — Mr. Pitt declares in favour of the 
motion — impeachment voted.— Oude charges. — Mr. Sheri- 
dan's celebrated speech. — Impeachment on this charge 
voted. — Further proceedings.— Other charges moved by 
other members. — Proceedings reported — Committee ap- 
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pointed to frame charges. — Impeachment prosecuted at the 
bar of the House of Lords by Mr. Burke. — Mr. Hastings 
held to bail. — Observations on the conduct of Mr. Pitt. — 
Situation of Mr. Francis. — Motion for impeaching Sir 
Elijah Impey. — He defends himself. — Motion rejected. 



chap. 

LXI. 



Public attention was powerfully attracted, during 
the last few years, to the affairs of India ; the earnest- 
ness with which they were debated in Parliament 1784. 
having added much to the interest, which, from their ^J^ 8 of 
intrinsic importance, they were calculated to create. 

When peace with Tippoo had restored tranquillity Efforts to re- 
to the British possessions, the first care of the Governor- storc ° er ' 
general was to resume the operations which had been 
suspended; to reanimate industry, and revive pros- 
perity. The state of Oude, in particular, called for 
attention; daily robberies and murders were perpe- 
trated ; no regular courts of justice had been es- 
tablished ; the attempt which had been made to form 
a police was unsuccessful, the office of its chief had 
fallen into contempt; the subordinate functionaries 
were destitute of pay ; and plunder and assassination 
raged without controul*. 

Invested by the Council with full powers to remove M) . Hastin s 
abuses and redress grievances, Mr. Hastings proceeded goes to 
to Lucknow, where he found the reality far more dis- ijgj 
tressing than even the gloomy picture which had in- Feb. 14. 
duced him to undertake the journey. A bad season, 
occasioned by the failure of the periodical rains, had condition of 
exhausted the country ; the beds of rivers sent forth the country. 
clouds of dust ; the roots of the former herbage were 
dried up, and the only relief from this general desola- 
tion was, where fields of grain, irrigated by means of 
incessant labour, presented a view of present verdure, 
and a hope of future supply. But, although the pres- 
sure of misery occasioned many complaints, Mr. 
Hastings felt no alarm for the future : relying on the 
gratitude and unbounded confidence of the Nabob, he 

* Proceedings, &c. against Warren Hastings, Esq. vol. i. p. -i 44. 
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11th April. 
State of Shah 
Allum. 



anticipated success as the final result of his measures. 
He continued engaged in operations of finance, retrench- 
ment, and regulation*, when his attention was arrested 
by what he termed " an uncommon phenomenon." 
This was, the appearance at Lucknow of the prince 
Jewan Buklit,. eldest son of Shah Allum, and who had 
held the most active post in the small remainder of his 
administration. He had lived at Delhi in a state of 
comparative affluence, and even splendour ; but the con- 
dition of his father, who was, in fact, a captive, the 
passive instrument by which the will of others acquired 
the stamp of authority, although entirely repugnant to 
his own, and who was kept in a state of abject penury, 
impelled this virtuous prince to give up the comforts of 
his own station, and, by escaping clandestinely, to incur 
the dangers attending a recapture, that he might solicit 
the intervention of the Nabob Vizier and the English 
government. He obtained an interview with the 
Governor-general ; but the state of the finances, the 
necessity of repose, and the other usual apologies 
for withholding succour, were alleged, and the Prince 
gained no benefit to his father by his generous effortf. 
Shah Allum was, in fact, a person to whom no bene- 
ficial aid could be effectually extended: apathy and 
indolence made him incapable of retrieving his affairs ; 
his mind fluctuated between occasional bursts of obsti- 
nate and immovable self-will, and an implicit and 
helpless submission to the dictates of others ; a temper 
which can neither conciliate affection, nor enforce 
respect. Had he been differently constituted, he 
might have risen high among the powers of India. 
His name, his family, assured a certain degree of esti- 
mation, and his rights were acknowledged by all, 
although none espoused them. Of three persons who 
had lately assumed the administration of his affairs, 
two had been assassinated, and his total subjection was 
completed by Madajee Scindiah, who obtained for the 
Peishwa the royal grant (for the degraded monarch 



* Letter from Warren Hasting, Esq. to the Court of Directors, dated 30th 
April, 1784. 

t See Papers on the Trial of Warren Hastings, vol. ii. p. 1234 to 1252. 
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was still made to execute powers injurious to himself) C P£F* 
of the office of Wakeel Muttaluk, a dignity of special 



appointment, and rarely known in the annals of the 1784. 
house of Timour*. 

Soon after the return of the Governor-general to S^ift 
Calcutta, his authority terminated. A year and eight retires from 
months had elapsed since he had written to the Court |"c n g t ovoin " 
of Directors, tendering his resignation, leaving a suffi- 
cient interval for the appointment of a successor]* ; but 
to this intimation no attention was paid. About the 
time of his departure for Lucknow, a rumour was cir- 
culated from Madras that he had been dismissed with 
disgrace; but time dispelled the illusion. Mr. Hastings 
himself again wrote to the Directors, reminding them Nov - 22 - 
of his former application, and announcing his resolution 
to quit the government in the following spring. Until 
his final departure, he employed himself in giving 1785 
effect to the regulations and plans he had previously Fcb - 8 ' 
devised J. 

As senior member of the council, and not by any succeeded by 
express appointment, Mr. Macpherson, succeeded to Mr.Macpher- 
the vacated chair. The brief period of his govern- 
ment affords no event of a striking historical cha- 
racter ; his attention was chiefly directed to the im- 
provement of finance, an operation for which he was 
well qualified by the experience gained in an adminis- 
tration of nineteen years. His government was ex- 
pected to be short ; but it was protracted by occur- 
rences both in India and at home. At the time of 
Mr. Hastings's departure for Lucknow, the existence 
of Mr. Fox's India bill was not known. Intelligence 
of the changes intended by it was speedily succeeded Meetings in 
by Mr. Pitt's act; a measure which, although generally Calcutta on 

. . . ~ Mr Pitt's act 

considered beneficial, was, in one respect, the cause of 
great dissatisfaction. The clause for establishing a 
new and unheard-of tribunal in England, for the trial 
of offences committed in India, appeared peculiarly July 25, 
oppressive ; and the Sheriff of Calcutta, on the requisi- 

* Hastings's Review of the State of Bengal) p. 96. 
t 2()th March, 1783. 

Sec Review of the State of Bengal, p. i. — Mill, rol. Lv p. 111. 
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( l\i P ' ^ on °^ * ne g ranc ^ j m 7' convened a meeting, at which 
very animated speeches were made, and resolutions 



Petitions 
against the 



Jan. 9-13. 



1785. passed, expressing disapprobation of that clause, and 
also of that which required individuals returning from 

newjudica- India to deliver, on oath, an inventory of their whole 

Sept. 19. property. Several minor details were objected to, a 

committee appointed, and petitions prepared to the 

King and both Houses of Parliament. With equal 

promptitude and unanimity, similar proceedings were 

taken at Madras*. 

The govern- The appointment of a new Governor-general was 

^proposed much agitated5 both at the Board of Control and in 

Macartney. Leadenhall Street. Lord Macartney, having arrived 

1786. in England, was early applied to, and detailed to the 
chairman and deputy-chairman of the Directors the 
principles and regulations to be established before he 
would accept the office. These were, principally, such 
support from government as would ensure the subor- 
dination of the military to the civil department ; a 
power of promoting and removing the civil servants 
of the Company, according to his discretion ; and 
a power to act independently of his council : these 
were not objected to by the ministry. The opposition 
expressed great confidence in him; and all parties 
concurred in applauding his conduct as Governor of 
Madras ; but yet the appointment, which appeared so 
certain, did not take place. His lordship had an in- 

1 7th Feb. terview with Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas, at which his 
proposals were, on the whole, approved ; although it w r as 
said that they could not all be carried immediately into 
execution ; and he required, as a protection against 
that hostility which he apprehended from some per- 
sons in India, a distinguished mark of his Majesty's 
favour, meaning an English peerage. On the whole, 

_ . „ he thought that, although disposed to enter into 

Lord Corn- , . ° . . . pi t rr> i 

wailis ap- nis views, the minister round a difficulty in assent- 
pointed. j n g f- a rj n j s proposals ; and therefore he was as little 



* See a pamphlet printed at Calcutta, and reprinted in London, called. '' The 
" whole Proceedings of the Meeting held at the Theatre in Calcutta," &c. &c. 
And one intitled " Resolutions of the Madras Committee," &c. 
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surprised as he was displeased, at learning, three days c ^f I p 
afterward, that Lord Cornwallis was appointed*. 



Mr. Francis moved for leave to bring in a bill to 1785. 
explain and amend Mr. Pitt's act, proposed [several JJoUoiTIn 
important changes both at home and abroad, and in- Parliament to 
veighed with great strength of reasoning against the pftt's Vet!' 
tyranny of the inventory on oath required by the 
statute ; a regulation, he said, which would often be 
injurious, in proportion to the innocence of the parties. 
With equal force and justice he arraigned, as unconsti- 
tutional and unjust, the new tribunal and mode of trial 
created by the act; and shewed, in many instances, 
how oppressive its regulations necessarily must prove. 
He also proposed to abridge the powers confided to 
the Governor-general. Mr. Windham seconded the 
motion. 

Mr. Dundas contended, and perhaps rightly, that opposed by 
the trial by jury would be ineffectual and inapplicable; Mr - Dundas. 
but when he relied on the rank and character of the 
persons who would compose the court, as forming a 
guarantee for its justice and temperance, he said no 
more than had formerly been most truly advanced in 
fact, although most falsely in its application , for the 
Star Chamber Court and the High Commission. Equally 
fallacious was the reasoning by which he justified the 
admission of documentary evidence ; the contents were 
not to be taken for granted, but to be explained, in- 
vestigated, and impugned ; but if the libels of an 
enemy, the admissions of a party not authorized to 
make them, or the confident declarations of very 
honourable persons, who assume facts upon the rela- 
tion of others, and without any personal knowledge, 
can once be received in a court of justice in quality of 
evidence, the defence of a person accused must rest 
on grounds extremely feeble and uncertain, and the 
most wholesome principles of justice must be violated. 
With much better success, lie vindicated the powers 
given to the Governor-general, and shewed, that, far 
from being retrenched, the public good required that 

* Barrow's Life of Loi'd Macartney, vol. i. p. 31f», ct seqq. 
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1 6th March. 
Mr. Dundas 
brings in a 
bill. 



22nd. 



Debate in the 
committee. 



Speech of 
Mr. Burke. 



they should be augmented. The declaration of pro- 
perty, he said, had been lately under consideration, 
and ministers intended to submit the matter to Par- 
liament. 

After a few more observations from Mr. Anstru- 
ther, Major Scott, and several other members, the 
motion was lost without a division. 

In a few days, Mr. Dundas obtained leave to bring 
in a bill with nearly the same title as that proposed by 
Mr. Francis. The alterations were, first, that persons 
who had served the Company at home, should be 
eligible members of the council, as well as those who 
had served in India ; second, that, instead of all mea- 
sures being decided by the majority of the council, the 
Governor-general should be empowered to adopt such 
as he might think proper, whether the council agreed 
with him or not ; third, that the Governor might, in 
case of death, nominate new members of the council- 
board ; and the Directors were to determine whether 
the Commander-in-Chief should have a seat or not ; 
and fourth, the mode of succeeding to offices by gra- 
dation was to be qualified. The manner of accounting 
for property acquired, and of trying offences, was also 
to be considerably altered. No opposition was made 
to the motion, but Mr. Francis requiring that it should 
be an instruction, in preparing the bill, that no part of 
the present law should be confirmed, by which the 
inalienable birth-right of every British subject to a 
trial by jury, as declared by Magna Charta, should be 
taken away or impaired ; his motion was negatived on 
a division*. 

In the committee, the clauses were warmly debated, 
principally by the members of opposition. The silence 
of the ministerial party called forth animadversions 
from Sir James Erskine, and a thundering philippic 
from Mr. Burke, who, in his own peculiar manner, 
said, of the India bills brought in by ministers, that pro- 
fligacy had first cried out, " Give me despotism ;" but 
hypocrisy, more artful and wily, said, " No, let us come 
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" upon them by degrees, and then they will submit to c ^xi' 
" what would have frightened them at first ;" and so 



an abortion of tyranny, like an imperfect foetus in a 1785. 
bottle, was produced and handed about as a shew ; at 
length, the child's navel-strings broke, and a full- 
grown monster of tyranny, the bill upon the table, was 
brought forth. To administer arbitrary power as a 
cure for the ills of India, was like that man who said 
he could apply one short and immediate remedy for the 
various diseases of the human body — poison. Several 
other members spoke with considerable warmth ; but, 
after a short reply from Mr. Pitt, the House divided on 
an amendment, which was negatived*. 

A division had taken place on another clausef, Amendment 
when Mr. Sheridan observed that the bill consisted of M^'shmdan. 
two parts ; the first relating to the regulations of the 24th. 
government of India, the second to the new court of 
judicature to be instituted at home. These distinct 
objects should be separately considered ; and, as ad- 
ministration had probably made it a condition with 
Earl Cornwallis that he should go to Bengal invested 
with certain powers, they might desire to pass that 
portion of the bill as soon as possible : the same neces- 
sity for dispatch did not apply to the clauses on the 
judicature ; and, as they had been but little considered 
when the India bill passed, he wished to divide that 
before the House, and separate the two subjects ; thus 
enabling ministers to keep faith with the Governor- 
general, and affording the House the necessary time Agreed to. 
for discussion. This temperate and well-considered 
proposition was acceded to without an objection, and 
the first bill was speedily transmitted to the Lords, 
where, after one unimportant debate, it passed with- the Commons, 
out a division. 

The other bill encountered no opposition in the Debated in 
lower House : in the Lords, the Earl of Carlisle moved the Lold^i • 
an amendment ; and, in the debate, ministers were ac- . ... 

z» • • i i'ii June 14th. 

cused of a systematic design to destroy the trial by 
jury, a charge which they indignantly denied. Lord 

• 151 to 65. f- 125 to 36. 

VOL. IV. K 
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to India. 
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Camden declared that, if he were to be tried for his 
life as an Indian delinquent, he would prefer a court 
constituted like that now proposed to any tribunal in 
existence. Instead of having neither judge nor jury, 
it had the benefit of both, so happily blended, that the 
judges became (what they had never been before) 
jurors. Lord Loughborough, on the contrary, treated 
the bill as utterly unnecessary ; the law, as it stood, 
was sufficient to meet every species of delinquency; 
and, as a proof, he cited the case of Stratton, Floyer, 
and others, which he, as Attorney-general, had prose- 
cuted with complete success, and in which, it Mas 
needless to say, that no evidence was omitted that 
could have availed the defendants, for Mr. Dunning 
was his opponent. The amendment was negatived* ; 
the bill passed with some alterations which were as- 
sented to by the other House. 

Thus Lord Cornwallis proceeded to the govern- 
ment of India, invested with powers which assured a 
proper and necessary control. He was the bearer of a 
boon which the British residents had so earnestly so- 
licited, which emancipated them from the insufferable 
oppression of giving, on oath, an inventory of their 
property, and which mitigated at least, if it did not 
wholly destroy, a tribunal which they beheld with 
fear and abhorrence. He was also relieved from the 
embarrassments and disputes which probably would 
have arisen with a native power, by the adjustment of 
certain claims made by British subjects upon Mahom- 
med Ally, the Nabob of Arcot. These demands, 
some of which had been accumulating during twenty 
yearsf, were taken, including compound interest at 
2,945,600 pounds sterling. They had always been 
the subject of suspicion and inquiry, and, on bringing 
into Parliament the several bills of Mr. Dundas, Mr. 
Fox, and Mr. Pitt, an investigation had always been 
declared necessary. The last in particular enacted 
that the Court of Directors should take these claims 
into consideration, and order their presidencies and 
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servants abroad to make a complete investigation, and C ^ P ' 
supply the necessary information for establishing, in 



concert with the Nabob, a fund for the discharge of 1785. 
those which were justly due. 

The Directors had endeavoured to trace the origin Direeted to be 
of the greater portion of the debt, but without success. SStaSS^* 
They ordered the President and Council of Madras to 
enter fully into the examination ; but their letter was 
so altered by the Board of Control as to render further 
inquiry impossible. The Nabob's liabilities, divided 
into three classes, were all directed to be paid without 
diminution or inquiry as to the principal, in which was 
necessarily included the arrears of compound interest; 
and the whole amount, although created at different 
periods of time, and rates of interest, was made a charge 
on the revenues of the Carnatic. The Directors re- 
monstrated, in humble terms and powerful reasonings, 
against this hasty and injurious decision, but in vain. 

A proceeding so apparently adverse to the plain Mr. Fox's mo- 
sense of the very recent act of Parliament did not ,lu .". °° thc 
escape without animadversion. Mr. Fox, after a lumi- 
nous statement of the facts, moved for certain letters v . or 

, . . . . . TT . . February 25. 

and papers relative to this transaction. His motion 
was seconded by Mr. Francis, and supported by Mr. 
Smith, the chairman of the East India Company, and 
by Sir Thomas Rumbold. The only defender of thc °PP^ d ^ y 

J •'Mr Dundas. 

measure was Mr. Dundas, who contended that, as the 
statute directed that the Court of Directors should 
take into consideration thc origin and justice of the 
demands on the Nabob, so far as the materials in their 
possession should enable them, and, as the letters and 
correspondence in their books, and a variety of other 
data, afforded as full information as could be required, 
the Board of Control had done their duty in deciding 
without seeking for more. He viewed the debts in 
their different classes, and vindicated the direction for 
paying them. 

Mr. Burke adorned the debate with one of his most Ml " Bni ,jj° s 
lofty and powerful effusions of eloquence. He ana- speedi. 
lyzed Mr. Dundas's speech with great severity, shewed 
the origin of the debts to be in a great measure scan- 
it 2 
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1785. 



18th Feb. and 
1st. March- 
Motions in the 
House of 
Lords. 



Departure of 
Mr. Hastings 
from India. 



Fox's motion was nega- 



dalously fraudulent, or fictitiously contrived for the 
benefit of individual claimants, whose demerits, par- 
ticularly those of Mr. Paul Benfield, he exhibited 
in glowing colours. He treated the proposed mode of 
extinguishing these demands as a shameless scheme 
for securing Parliamentary support, by throwing into 
the possession of this Mr. Benfield a capital of five 
hundred and ninety-two thousand pounds, or an in- 
come of thirty-five thousand five hundred and twenty 
pounds, charged on the public revenues. 

It is impossible, by any extract or analysis, to con- 
vey an adequate notion of the oratorical beauty and 
argumentative force of this oration ; whether it were 
unanswerable or not cannot be told, for, when several 
members rose at its conclusion to address the chair, a 
general call for the question prevented their being 
heard ; and, on a division, Mr 
tived by a large majority*. 

In the House of Lords, the subject was twice agi- 
tated, in consequence of motions by the Earl of Carlisle ; 
but, as the debates produced nothing of novelty or pe- 
culiar interest, it may suffice to say that a division, on 
the latter day, was no more prosperous to the Earl 
than it had been to the illustrious commonerj*. 

From Lord Cornwallis, deputed, in times of peace 
and ease, with powers so ample, and means of conci- 
liation so abundant, we turn our eyes to Mr. Hastings, 
leaving the scene of his disputed and controlled autho- 
rity, to encounter in his native land such vexations as 
had never before been the lot of any man. His depar- 
ture was marked with more than usual testimonies of 
regret. Not only the constituted authorities, judicial, 
civil, and military, presented warm and even enthusi- 
astic addresses ; not only did the natives of superior 
class follow the example, decorating their valedictions 
with all the gorgeous flowers of eastern adulation, but 



* 164 to 69. Mr. Burke afterwards printed his speech, with an introduction 
and an appendix, from which much of the preceding narrative has been derived. 
They are re-printed in his works, 8vo. edition, vol. iv. p. 183, and with the ad- 
vertisement, but without the Appendix, in Hansard's Debates, vol. xxv. p. 182. 
See also Mills' History of India, vol. v. p. 18. 

t 78 to 24 
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those of an inferior description attended his embar- C lxi P ' 
kation with yells and tears; and some precipitated 



themselves into the waves to view, for the last time, the i78i. 

features they had so long respected, or even to touch 

the bark which was to convey him from their shores. 

But if these demonstrations were calculated to produce 

a brief illusion, it soon vanished in the sober solitude 

of a long voyage. Mr. Hastings well knew the party 

that was raised, and the efforts which had been made 

to injure him at home ; and, in anticipation of what 

he might have to encounter, he employed a portion of Hc wites a 

his leisure in composing a statement of some of his narrative. 

later transactions, which was afterward committed to 

the press*. 

In Parliament, his conduct had so long been the Opinions ex- 

pressed 111 

subject of severe animadversion, that he could not be parliament. 
uninformed of the spirit which actuated a considerable 
portion of the members. The reports of the com- 
mittees have already been mentioned ; and it is only 
necessary to add, that every opportunity of heaping 
censure on him had long been seized with the utmost 
eagerness. For example ; although Mr. Fox, when he 
introduced his India bills, strongly deprecated such dis- 
cussionsj", several members of his party launched their 
censures against the Governor-general, and pursued 
them as if the fate of the proposed statute depended 
entirely on his character. At the India House, the 
opinions of the Court of Proprietors had been always, R y the Propri- 
those of the Court of Directors generally, favourable rectors, 
to Mr. Hastings. From the time of Mr. Dundas's 
motion for his removal^:, until the introduction of Mr. 
Fox's bill, the Courts had expressed approbation ; and, 
on the last occasion, resolutions were moved, declaring ' thNov 
those opinions, in the strongest terms, to be the senti- 
ments of the Proprietors, and requesting the Governor- 
general not to resign. The Court was very full, com- 
prising several high and illustrious characters; and 

* It appeared early in 1786, and is said, by Mr Gleig, vol. iii. p. 317, to 
have been published through the dishonesty of a mercenary stationer. 
f Sec Chapter 51. 
j 28th May, 1782 
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C T H JS P - the resolutions were carried with only one dissentient 
lxi. . J 

voice*. 

1784. Mr. Burke made the first direct Parliamentary 

30th July. attack on the retiring Governor, moving for copies of 
Mr. Burke's a ii letters, instructions, or minutes, relative to the sei- 
spectingAhnas zure and putting to death of a native of India, named 
Mi Khan. Almas Ali Khan. His speech was a specimen of the 
style of invective which, so long afterward, resounded 
in Parliament. " The situation and property of the 
" unfortunate Almas had attracted the attention, stimu- 
" lated the avarice, and brought down the vengeance 
" of the British on his head. The crime of having 
" money, like the sin against the Holy Ghost in 
" Christian theology, in Indian politics, could never 
" be forgiven. It seemed impossible, in this instance, 
" to plunder without murder. Orders had been sent 
" to arrest Almas ; but this gentleman-like business 
" must be done in the most gentleman-like manner. 
" The chief must be taken, and he must also be ' put 
" ' to death ;' but all this must be so contrived as to 
" imply ' no treachery.' Here was honour of a very 
" singular and nice description — plunder, peculation, 
" and even assassination, without treachery ! This, 
" however, was only one instance of many. Almost 
" every district in India daily exhibited marks or spe- 
" cimens of the same inhumanity, and disclosed scenes 
" of misery and degradation. Nor did the Company 
'• gam advantage from these horrible iniquities. The 
" revenues decreased in proportion as the violence and 
" force, employed in collecting them, augmented. This 
" country, before the dirty and miserable interference of 
" English politics, was plentiful, so well cultivated, and 
" so rich, as to deserve the name of the Eden of the East. 
" There was nothing like its fertility and luxuriance 
" where we exist. It exhibited to Europeans a new 
" spectacle of Nature, putting forth all her strength. 
" But where now was this beautiful paradise % It was 
" no where to be found. This delightful spot, the 
" joint effect of nature and art, the united work of 

* Proceedings at a Geneial Court of Proprietors, &c. Debrett 1783. 
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God and man, was no more. The country was extir- C -^ I P " 
pated. Hainan Dowlah (the well-known appellation, 



Mr. Hastings in India) had reduced the whole to a i764. 
" waste, howling desert, where no human creature 
" could exist." 

In the course of this speech Mr. Burke challenged Major Scott. 
those whom he termed the Indian bench, superior to 
the treasury bench, the abettors of these crimes, to 
contradict any of his assertions ; and, as he named 
Major Scott, the avowed agent of Mr. Hastings, as one 
of that description, that member, after shortly con- 
tradicting some statements and explaining others, 
seconded Mr. Burke's motion, which, after another 
vehement speech from the mover, was granted. Other Pa 
papers were accorded with equal facility ; but when granted. 
the eloquent mover required an account of the produce 
of jewels and other effects of the mother and grand- 
mother of the Soubah of Oude, Mr. Pitt found it rt , 

i • i i xt i n Others 

necessary to interpose, observing that the House could refused, 
not know as a fact that any jewels or effects had been 
obtained from these princesses ; there would be no 
end if papers were to be ordered without the establish- 
ment of any parliamentary ground. Mr. Burke made 
a vehement reply, fraught with bitter reproaches 
against some young members, who appeared to laugh 
at some passages in his speech; but the House, adopt- 
ing Mr. Pitt's motion, passed to the order of the day. 

In the ensuing session, Mr. Francis moved for 1785. 
papers from the India House, relative to salaries, 5J; 1Gth ' 

r * , ' . ... Other papers 

emoluments, and revenues in India, which, with some moyed for by 
slight exceptions, were granted ; but, on a subsequent 
day, when he asked for a letter written by Mr. Hast- 
ings to the East India Company, his motion was lost 
on a division*. The debates on these occasions are 
utterly void of interest ; they abound in acrimonious 
personalities from members to each other; but the 
accusers of Mr. Hastings did not, on these occasions, 
rage against him with their former unmitigated vio- 
lence. 

• II to L6. 



Mr. Francis. 
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Mr Hastings. 



Another year elapsed before charges were in a 
formal manner moved ; but, from that time, the task 
17&6. proceeded without intermission. Mr. Burke then as- 
Mr b Bulke sumed the position of accuser; and, having caused 
moves for resolutions formerly passed* to be read as the ground of 
paratoiyto'his n * s Proceeding, introduced to the House what he justly 
charges against termed the solemn and important business of the day. 
He traced, in a clear and perspicuous manner, 
the rise of our power in India, the settlement effected 
by Lord dive ; the enormous abuses which, in con- 
sequence of the facility afforded to the sudden ac- 
quisition of wealth, were piled on each other, until 
every spot of British territory in India became a 
shocking theatre of that variety of crimes to which 
the lust of avarice and ambition so frequently impels 
the worthless part of human kind. Such were the 
circumstances when Mr. Hastings was removed from 
Madras to Bengal; but still the state of affairs re- 
quired scrutiny ; and he mentioned the operations of 
the different committees, until the reports were de- 
livered which occasioned the resolutions he had caused 
to be read. He reflected with great severity on Mr. 
Dundas, for having become so cold and indifferent on 
a subject in which he had before shewn so much spirit 
and eagerness; and complained bitterly of an ex- 
pression used by Lord Thurlow, when he compared 
the reports to mere fables, and placed their authority 
no higher than that of the romance of Robinson 
Crusoe. In defiance of either the keen severity of 
raillery, at once unmerited and groundless, or the im- 
posing plausibility of an insidious style of argument, he 
should rest his own particular accusation against Mr. 
Hastings as a delinquent of the first magnitude, upon 
the united authority of the heavy charges arising out 
of the reports, and of the string of resolutions re- 
maining on the Journals. 

Three modes of proceeding presented themselves : 
a criminal information to be filed in the Court of 
King's Bench by the Attorney-general, a bill of pains 

* In May, 1782. 
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and penalties, and a parliamentary impeachment. C l^ p ' 
From the first he was averse, because the Attorney- " 

general* did not discover any zealous inclination to 1786. 
support the measure ; nor did he conceive that a trial 
by jury was, of all others, the most unexceptionable 
and best devised for obtaining ample justice against an 
offender so great and elevated ; nor could a prosecu- 
tion so important, and necessarily of such long duration, 
be carried on in the Court of King's Bench, without 
overwhelming all other causes. A bill of pains and 
penalties would press, with the severity of injustice, on 
the party prosecuted, and tarnish the character and 
dignity of the House ; as its members would thus present 
themselves at one moment as accusers, and at another 
as judges ; where the accused must state the grounds 
of his defence, and witnesses produced, who could not 
be examined on oath, but who must yet, before 
another assembly, be subjected to that test. He there- 
fore gave the preference to an impeachment, but 
would not pursue the accustomed course of first 
moving the impeachment and then for a committee, 
who should discover and arrange the articles : he 
would only move for papers, from the contents of 
which he would endeavour to collect the facts into 
their necessary points of view ; and when these should, 
in the contemplation of the House, appear to be 
charges of an atrocious nature, he would propose an 
impeachment. In conclusion, he moved for all cor- 
respondence since January, 1782, between Mr. Hast- 
ings and the Court of Directors, as well before as since 
his return, relative to presents and other money pri- 
vately received by him. Mr. Windham seconded the 
motion. 

Mr. Dundas jocularly observed, that, from some Mr. Dundas. 
passages in the mover's speech, he was led to con- 
gratulate himself that he was not the person to be im- 
peached. He denied that he had ever dropped a hint 
from which it could be inferred that he would be an 
accuser of Mr. Hastings ; nor did the resolutions 

* Sir Richard Pepper Arden. 
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17isG. 
Mr. Fox. 



Mr. Pitt 



Other mem- 
bers. 



Papers 
granted. 



20th. 

Other papers 
demanded 



Mr. Pitt's 
declaration of 
impartiality. 



which had been adverted to, charge on him any cri- 
minality. 

These observations called up Mr. Fox, who ex- 
posed, with great vehemence, what he considered the 
inconsistency of the Lord Advocate ; and alluded 
particularly to the extermination of the Rohillas, and 
taking from the Mogul the provinces secured by the 
treaty of Poorunder. 

Mr. Pitt treated as extraordinary the language 
used by Mr. Fox. He excused Mr. Hastings as to 
several of the points of charge intimated against him ; 
extermination of the Pohillas was a mere word, un- 
attended with any act ; and, with respect to the breach 
of the treaty of Poorunder, by seizing the provinces 
of Corah and Allahabad, he observed, that after that 
transaction, Mr. Hastings had been named by act of 
Parliament, instead of President of the Council of 
Bengal, Governor-general of all the settlements. 

Other members spoke in defence of Mr. Hastings 
and in justification of Mr. Dundas, particularly Mr. 
Pous, Mr. Vansittart, and Major Scott; while on 
the other side appeared Mr. Francis, and Lord North. 
The papers were granted without opposition ; as were, 
on subsequent motions, several others, relating to pre- 
sents and payments, and the correspondence with Mr. 
Hastings on the removal of Mr. John Bristow* ; but 
when Mr. Burke proceeded to require copies of all 
other correspondence during the residence of Mr. 
Bristow in the province of Oude, with documents, an- 
swers, and proceedings, a disposition to resistance was 
shewn by Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas ; a debate was 
prevented by the Speaker's illness, which occasioned 
an adjournment, and at the next meeting of the House 
the motion was withdrawn. 

Mr. Burke having demanded some other papers 
relative to transactions in Oude, Mr. Dundas made 
some opposition, and the debate which ensued before 
they were granted is chiefly remarkable for the obser- 
vations of Mr. Pitt, who, having congratulated the 

* They were the subject of eight motions, for which, see Journals, vol. xli. 
p. 216. 
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House on the apparent moderation shewn by those C Lxi r ' 
who forwarded the prosecution, a temperance which 



would greatly conduce to accelerate the investigation, i78G. 
declared that he was neither a determined friend nor 
foe to Mr. Hastings, but resolved to support the prin- 
ciples of justice and equity. If crimes of enormity 
were proved beyond a doubt, the character of that 
House, the reputation of the British name, the honour 
and dignity of the human species, called aloud for 
punishment ; but Mr. Hastings, notwithstanding asser- 
tions to the contrary, might be perfectly innocent ; the 
assertions on either part must be sustained by incontes- 
tible evidence. 

It would be, at this time, equally tedious and useless Mr. Burke 
to recapitulate the various motions for papers which i ,l '"i"' si ' s '" 

l m ..'-'■. examine wit- 

were made, and, after animated discussions, rejected*, nesseaat 
Mr. Burke, steadily pursuing his object, next proposed e 
to call witnesses to the bar ; but this was resisted, unless A P ra 2 - 
specific charges were first preferred, so that the House 
might judge whether the proposed evidence was, or 
was not, admissible or applicable. Yielding reluc- 4th, 12th, 26tii, 
tantly to this objection, Mr. Burke produced twenty- ^ ld ' 27Ul - 
two articles of charge, extending to a great length, twenty-two 
and comprising a prodigious variety of matter*)*. charges. 

It was moved, on the petition of Mr. Hastings Mr Hastings 
that he should be allowed copies, and be heard in applies for 
his defence. To the latter part of the motion there charges. 
was no opposition ; but to the granting of copies, Sir 

* See debates on the 3rd, 6th, and 17th of March. 

t Their heads are, 1, The Rohilla War; 2, Shah Allum; 3, Benares, which 
brandies out into five divisions ; -1, Princes of Oude ; 5, Revolution in Far- 
ruckabad; (i, destruction of the Rajah of Salone; 7, Contracts; 8, Presents ; 
'J. Resignation of his office; 10, II, 12, Contracts of different kinds, particularly 
opium; 13, Appointment of Richard Joseph Sullivan to be resident at Delhi ; 
11, Treaty with and conduct toward the Rama of Gohud ; 15, Mismanagement 
of the Revenues; 16, Misdemeanours in Oude ; 17, Arresting and displacing 
Mahomed Reza Khan; 18, The Mogul delivered up to the Mahrattas ; 19, a libel 
00 the Court of Directors in his narrative of transactions at Benares; 20, Mah- 
ratta war and peace ; 21, Concealing from the Council and from the Court of 
Directors his correspondence with native princes and country powers; and 22, 
Treatment of Fyzoola Khan, Vizier of Rampore. See the charges aa thus pre- 
sented, Journals^ vol. xl. p. 483 to 537 — to 595— 612 to 623—427 to 629—648 to 
65 1. Burke' - Work's, Bvo. vol xi. p. 370 to the the end ; and the whole twelfth 
volume, being fire hundred and twenty-eighl pages; aee also the same matter 
in pamphlets, published respectively by Stockdale and Debrett. The twenty- 
second, or last charge, was not delivered until the fifth of May, after the de- 
fence of Mr. Hastings had been entered into. Journals, vol. xli. page 750 to 761. 
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Application 
opposed. 



But acceded 
to. 



1786. 
May 1st 
and 2nd. 
Mr. Hastings's 
answer. 

Witnesses 
examined. 
2nd May 1786 

to 
30th March 
1787. 

1786. 
Mr. Burke 
moves the first 
charge. 



Grey Cooper, Mr. Burke, and Mr. Fox, made strong 
objections, as being contrary to precedent. Mr. Fox 
observed, that they were not articulated charges, but 
merely general collections of accusatory facts, out of 
which the real charges were to be extracted. 

Mr. Pitt, on the other hand, maintained that it was 
necessary to give the required copy ; for, without it, the 
party accused could not judge what to admit, what to 
deny, and what to justify ; or, whether he might not 
demur altogether. The whole motion was granted; 
but when Mr. Burke, after presenting an article, moved 
that the Speaker should leave the chair, in order that 
the committee might proceed, it was insisted, and, after 
a long debate, carried, that Mr. Hastings should first 
be heard on the charges, as it was possible that he 
might convince the House that they were altogether 
unfounded or untenable. 

At the day appointed, Mr. Hastings appeared at 
the bar, and delivered, from written minutes, his an- 
swer to the charges. He examined them separately, 
and reasoned upon the facts with great force, or denied 
them with much appearance of consistency*. Twenty 
witnesses were examined in support of the charges, 
an investigation which took up many days in two ses- 
sions of Parliament^. 

When these preliminaries had been gone through, 
Mr. Burke moved the first charge on the Rohilla war. 
He viewed the question as an appeal from British 
power to British justice. The matter must either be 
criminal, or a very false accusation : there was no me- 
dium ; no alternative : the result must be, that War- 
ren Hastings had been guilty of gross, enormous, and 
flagitious crimes, or, himself be a base, calumniatory, 
wicked, and malicious accuser. There were but three 
motives which were known to actuate men and excite 
them to turn accusers ; ignorance, inadvertency, and 
passion. When he considered that Mr. Hastings had 
been fourteen years at the head of government in India, 
and not one complaint sent home against him, he trem- 



* See Journals, v. xli. p. 668 to 733, and pamphlets by Stockdale and Debret. 
t See the evidence in a pamphlet by Stockdale, 1786. 
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bled at the enormous power he had to contend with ; C t H A P ' 
for such silence could be ascribed to that alone, since " 

it was not in human nature, situated as Mr. Hastings i?86. 
had been, to preserve conduct so pure, even-handed, 
and unimpeachable, as to afford no room for a single 
accusation. As to the charges themselves, excepting 
in some few points, the facts which they contained had 
been admitted by Mr. Hastings at their bar, in what 
he had called his defence, but which he had composed 
and delivered rather in the style of their master than 
that of the person they were accusing. He entered 
at length into the circumstances preceding, attend- 
ing, and following the Rohilla war, and dwelt on it, as 
an undertaking to extirpate the whole nation for four 
hundred thousand pounds. 

The motion was supported by Mr. Powys, Lord Motion re- 
North, Mr. Hardinge, and several other members, and, j<cua. 
on an adjourned debate, by Mr. Francis and Mr. An- 
struthcr, and most poAverfully by Mr. Fox. It was 
opposed by Lord Mulgrave, Mr. Burton, Mr. Gren- 
ville, and Mr. Dundas, and, on a division, rejected by 
a considerable majority*. 

Anticipating this decision by the course of the de- 
bate, Mr. Burke seems to have considered the impeach- 
ment as altogether lost ; for he said that, if the motion 
were negatived, in justice to himself, and to leave be- 
hind him a record that neither motives of party nor 
private animosity had governed his conduct, he would 
move the several facts on which it was founded, as 
truisms, in separate resolutions, that they might remain 
on the Journals for his justification. 

A surprising change took place when Mr. Fox sub- ]3th. 
mitted to the House the charge respecting the treat- fV r '^ 0X moves 
ment of Cheyt Sing, and the consequent revolutions in charge. 
Benares. Having detailed, and in glowing language 
animadverted on, these transactions, he said that Par- 
liament must appear either avengers of the oppressed, 
or accomplices of the oppressor. 

Mr. Francis had enforced the charge, and Mr. 

* 119 to (57. 
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Nicholls had professed his clear conviction of Mr. 
Hastings's innocence, when Mr. Pitt disclosed his sen- 
timents. He could not but lament that his duty 
peremptorily over-ruled his inclination to absent him- 
self entirely from the proceedings ; for he felt the 
greatest difficulty and uneasiness in determining on 
judicial questions, the merits of which were so closely 
connected with Indian principles and habits, while 
his mind was under the insurmountable impression of 
sentiments and feelings imbibed and matured under 
the British constitution. He stated his general opinion 
on the condition of the Zemindars, the doctrine of 
subordinate principalities, and the necessary depend- 
ence to which they must be liable ; and applied these 
observations to the particular state of Benares. The 
presents, as they were called, were like the benevo- 
lences which had formerly been paid to our own 
sovereigns in commutation for military service ; and, 
in acquiring the territory, the Company became in- 
titled to them, in the same manner as they had before 
been paid to the vizier. On the death of Sujah ul 
Dowlah, two modes of arrangement with his successor 
had been proposed by Mr. Hastings ; but both over- 
ruled by Mr. Francis, and an arrangement ultimately 
effected with his son, Cheyt Sing, by which a certain 
annual sum was to be paid to the Company ; but, al- 
though exempt from any increase of his jumma, or 
annual tribute, he was yet liable, according to his 
ability, to demands for the service of the Company on 
any pressing emergency. But the charge imputed to 
Mr. Hastings a design to ruin Cheyt Sing, so soon as, 
by the death of General Clavering and Colonel Mon- 
son, he had acquired a majority in the council. He 
desired the House to pause for a moment, and consider 
the full force of this insinuation. Could there be a 
more malignant charge brought against a man I Must 
not all who heard it necessarily conclude that the ac- 
cuser intended to impress an opinion that this act was 
the effect of a wanton and deliberate malice, long bent 
on an act of cruelty and injustice, which was perpe- 
trated on the very first opportunity 1 To have passed 
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over a circumstance so obvious and striking as the in- C lv\ P ' 
tclligence of the French war, and to have discovered a . 

motive so base and diabolical as that which he had 1786 
imputed to Mr. Hastings, could only be accounted for 
on principles extremely injurious to the candour and 
integrity of the honourable gentleman, or else by sup- 
posing that the laborious and pertinacious attention 
which distinguished his conduct in every other part of 
this proceeding, was, in the present instance, more un- 
fortunately for himself than for Mr. Hastings, some- 
what intermitted. lie vindicated the right of the 
Council of Bengal to call for extraordinary aids for 
defence of the Company's interests; nor was the aid 
demanded extravagant, considering the well-known 
ability of Chcyt Sing. 

Yet he felt it impossible to acquit Mr. Hastings of 
the whole charge ; for he had pushed the exercise of 
the arbitrary discretion intrusted to him to a greater 
length than was warranted by the necessity of the ser- 
vice : lie was firmly persuaded that Mr. Hastings had 
been influenced, through the whole of his government, 
by the warmest zeal for the interests of his employers ; 
but that zeal, however commendable in itself, lost its 
merit when exerted in a manner repugnant to prin- 
ciples, which should never give way to motives of in- 
terest or policy. The Council of Bengal, having made 
a well-warranted demand, which had been contuma- 
ciously resisted, were justifiable in inflicting punish- 
ment on the delinquent ; but it was their duty to ap- 
portion the punishment to the degree of guilt: in 
fining the Rajah five hundred thousand pounds for a 
mere delay in paying fifty thousand (but which, in 
fact, he had actually paid), Mr. Hastings had pro- 
ceeded in an arbitrary and tyrannical manner. It 
destroyed all relation and connexion between the de- 
grees of guilt and punishment ; it was grinding ; it 
was overbearing ; utterly disproportionate, and shame- 
fully exorbitant. The subsequent revolution of Be- 
nares was an event that, under all the circumstances, 
could not possibly have been avoided : for Cheyt Sing 
having reluctantly obeyed, in one instance, the orders 
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C lxi P ' °^ ^ e Council, an( ^ having disobeyed the other part of 
^ their commands, the governor was at liberty to impose 

1787. a fine, and to march into his country to enforce the 
payment. 
impeachment The astonishment occasioned by the conclusion of 

voted. j-jjjg S peech, contrasted with its antecedent parts, ap- 

pears to have taken away the power of resistance or 
reply. The debate was feebly continued : the cause 
of Mr. Hastings was espoused by Lord Mulgrave, 
Major Scott, Mr. Grenville, the Attorney-general, and 
some other members ; but, on a division, the impeach- 
ment was voted*. 
Feb. 7. Except some unimportant motions, no further pro- 

gress was made in these charges until the following 
Oude charge, session, when Mr. Sheridan introduced the fourth 
charge, relating to the Princes of Oude, by one of the 
ceiebraied an ' S mos ^ eloquent orations ever heard in Parliament. It 
speech. occupied, in the delivery, five hours and three quarters, 

and was hailed, at its close, by the unprecedented com- 
pliment of long and repeated clapping of hands. Of 
this celebrated display, little beside the reputation re- 
mains ; the report in the Debates is exceedingly flat 
and jejune : a separate publication, said, in the title 
page, to be by " a member of the House of Commons," 
is rather a narrative or review than a speech ; and it 
is said that, although Mr. Sheridan was frequently 
urged, and, from his habit of preparing and writing out 
his speeches, undoubtedly able to have done it, he 
would never publish a report of it himself f. It would 
therefore be a vain and useless task to extract from 
such materials parts of this celebrated, but lost, ha- 
rangue. Its effect, and the opinions pronounced on it 
at the time by all parties, amicable and adverse to the 
speaker, are the only medium through which a judg- 
ment on it can be formed. Mr. Burke declared it to 
be the most astonishing effort of eloquence, argument, 
and wit united, of which there is any record or tradi- 
dition. Mr. Fox said, " All that he had ever heard, 

* 119 to 79. 

f Moore's Life of Sheridan, vol. i. p. 451. The report alluded to was pub- 
lished by J. French, Fenchureli Street. 
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" all that he had ever read, when compared with it, C I H xi P ' 

" dwindled into nothing, and vanished like vapour 1_ 

" before the sun." Mr. Pitt, although he censured its 1787. 
bitterness and acrimony, acknowledged that it sur- 
passed all the eloquence of ancient or modern times, 
and possessed every thing that genius or art could fur- 
nish to agitate and controul the human mind. Several 
members confessed that they had come down strongly 
prepossessed in favour of the accused, and imagined 
nothing less than a miracle could have wrought so 
entire a revolution in their sentiments. Others de- 
clared, that although they could not resist the convic- 
tion that flashed upon their minds, yet they wished to 
have time to cool before they were called upon to vote ; 
and although they were persuaded that it would re- 
quire another miracle to produce another change in 
their opinions, yet, for the sake of decorum, they 
thought it proper that the debate should be adjourned*, impeachmeni 
This course, resisted at first, was finally adopted ; and voted. 8 ' mig ° 
on the following day, Mr. Francis having opened the 
debate, and Major Scott having laboriously defended 
Mr. Hastings, Mr. Pitt threw his weight into the 
opposite scale, and the motion on this charge was 
carriedf. 

As the impeachment of Mr. Hastings was now Further pro- 
irrevocably determined on, a very slight sketch of sub- 
sequent proceedings in the House of Commons may 
suffice. An intimation, given by Mr. Burke, being 19th - 
understood to imply that Mr. Hastings had disposed of 
funded property to the amount of fifty thousand pounds, 
Major Scott, by a declaration upon his honour, and a 
statement of Mr. Hastings's pecuniary circumstances, 
refuted the calumny, and shewed that his entire pro- 
perty did not exceed fifty thousand pounds. Mr. Burke 
denied that his observation was intended for Mr. Hast- 
ings ; it applied to Sir Elijah Impey. 

Mr. Thomas Pelham having moved the charge ^ Iaicl \-\ . 

i i • -i-i i -l j if • T* i Farruckaoad 

relative to the revolution m rarruckabad, Mr. Hundas chars 



* Copied from the Annual Register, vol. xxix. p. 150. See also Tomline's 
Life of Pitt, vol. ii. p. 38 ; and Moore's Life of Sheridan, ubi supra, 
t 175 to 68. 
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1787. 



15th. 

Contracts by 
Sir James 
Erskine. 



22nd. 

Fyzoola Khan 
moved by Mr. 
Windham. 



April 2. 
Presents: by 
Mr. Sheridan. 



suggested that it could not add much to Mr. Hastings's 
criminality or punishment, and could not be proved 
without the production of a vast volume of evidence. 
Lord Hood bore ample testimony to the honourable 
character and unimpeachable integrity of Mr. Hastings ; 
but Mr. Pitt suggested that the noble Lord imputed 
the sentiments of his own breast to that of another, 
where, he much feared, they had not existed. The 
motion was carried*. 

On the next charge, relating to contracts, which 
was opened by Sir John Erskine, Mr. Pitt observed 
that much of its matter was beneath the dignity of a 
parliamentary inquiry, and therefore added an amend- 
ment, confining the charge to certain contracts for bul- 
locks and opium, and the salary of Sir Eyre Coote. 
Another was superadded by Mr. Burke, extending the 
charge to the agency for rice and some other articles. 
Both amendments were carried, and incorporated in 
the resolution - ]*. 

Mr. Windham moved the charge respecting Fy- 
zoola Khan, in a speech which united the elegance of 
a scholar with the solidity of a statesman and the 
fancy of a poet ; the debate was short, and the charge 
was voted*}:, distinguished principally by an observation 
of Mr. Dundas, that, although he should agree to the 
motion, he did not concur in the principles on which 
it was founded. 

Mr. Sheridan introduced the charge concerning 
presents. He had once conceived, he said, that Mr. 
Hastings had not been stimulated by any view to his. 
own emolument ; and that his fortune was trifling, 
compared with the advantages which fell within his 
power ; but a more close and minute investigation had 
completely altered his opinion, and he scarcely doubted 
that he should satisfy the committee that the corrup- 
tion of Mr. Hastings had been no less gross and de- 
termined, than his oppression and injustice had proved - 
severe and galling. His conduct appeared to spring 
from a wild, eccentric, and irregular mind. He had 



* 112 to 50. 
J 96 to 37. 



f Mr. Pitt's, 60 to 28; Mr. Burke's, 66 to 57. 
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been every thing by fits and starts. Now proud and 
lofty, now mean and insidious; now generous, now 
just, now artful, now open ; now deceitful, now de- 
cided ; in pride, in passion, in every thing changeable, 
except in corruption. In that he had proved uniform, 
systematic, and methodical ; his revenge a tempest, a 
tornado ; his corruption a monsoon, a trade wind that 
blew regularly and constantly. The principal speakers 
in the debate were Major Scott and Lord Mulgrave ; 
the division was adverse to Mr. Hastings*. 

To Mr. Francis was allotted the fifteenth charge, 
on the mal-administration of the Bengal revenues. He 
made a speech of great length ; the debate was not in- 
teresting, and the motion was carried, but not by a 
great majority]*. 

At a very advanced period of the session, even 
after the impeachment had been announced to the 
House of Lords, Mr. Burke produced a sixteenth 
charge, respecting misdemeanors in Oude. Major 
Scott contented himself with treating the accusation 
as nonsensical, and averring that, where criminality was 
alleged, infinite merit would appear ; and lie did not 
divide the committee. 

In the course of these discussions, Mr. Dundas, 
after some animadversions on the practice which had 
prevailed of asking for voluminous papers on the very 
eve of opening a charge, adverted to the state of the 
proceedings. Every gentleman must, he conceived, 
be desirous to have the impeachment go up to the 
Lords in sufficient time to have it put in a way of trial, 
at least, during the session ; and, at any rate, he should 
consider it disgraceful to that House, if they did not 
form the articles of impeachment by the beginning of 
May, and enable the Lords to proceed on the trial in 
that month. He expected, therefore, that the report 
of the resolutions already voted would have been 
called for, and the necessary questions moved ; so that, 
by the aid of professional persons, the articles of im- 
peachment, which were to be ultimately carried up to 
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March 22. 
Observations 

of Mr.Dundas. 



* 165 to 54 



t 71 to 55. 
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April 2 and 3. 
Report of the 
Committee. 



Committee ap- 
pointed to 
frame charges 



May 9. 

Debate on 
their report. 



Impeachment 
carried up by 
Mr. Burke. 



21st. 

Mr. Hastings 

held to bail. 



the Lords, might be regularly prepared, while the 
committee were inquiring into the remaining charges. 

Mr. Burke acknowledged, with thanks, the pro- 
priety of this recommendation ; and, members on both 
sides having expressed similar opinions, Mr. St. John, 
the chairman of the committee, speedily presented 
their report. It occasioned a debate of two days, 
chiefly on the form and manner of proceeding, when 
the House agreed in the resolutions, and voted that 
there was ground for impeaching Mr. Hastings on some 
of the articles*. A committee of twenty members was 
appointed, with the usual powers of calling for papers » 
and witnesses ; and on this occasion no division took 
place, except on the nomination of Mr. Francis ; but 
he was chosen by a majority exceeding two to onej\ 

When the report of this committee was brought up, 
the motion that it be read a second time occasioned a 
lively debate, in which the conduct of Mr. Hastings was 
defended and applauded by Lord Hood, Mr. Wilkes, 
Mr. Dundas, Alderman Townshend, Mr. Nathaniel 
Smith, and Major Scott; the proceeding against him 
was vindicated by Mr. Courtenay, Mr. Pitt, and other 
members ; and, after a division^, the several articles 
were agreed to. 

Mr. Burke, attended by a great number of mem- 
bers, immediately proceeded to the bar of the House of 
Lords, and, in the name of the Commons of England, 
impeached Warren Hastings, Esquire, of high crimes 
and misdemeanors. 

Shortly afterward, the party accused was, on the 
motion of Mr. Burke, taken into custody of the Serjeant 
at Arms ; but, being immediately conducted to the 
bar of the upper House, his custody was exchanged to 
that of the Gentleman-usher of the Black Rod. The 



* Namely, the third, fourth, fifth, seventh, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, twenty- 
second, and eighth articles of charge ; the fifteenth and sixteenth were afterward 
added. 

f 96 to 44. The Committee were, Mr. Burke, Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, Sir 
James Erskine, Mr. Thomas Pelhain, Mr. Windham, the Honourable Andrew 
St. John, Mr. Anstruther, Mr. Adam, Mr. Michael Angelo Taylor, Mr. Welbore 
Ellis, Mr. Frederick Montague, Sir Grey Cooper, Mr. Francis, Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
Mr. Dudley Long, Lord Maitland, Lord North, General Burgoyne, and Mr. 
Charles Grey. 

t 173 to 89. 
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articles of impeachment were read to him at length ; c ?4?' 
he required a copy, and time to answer, which request 



was acceded to, and a month given. It had been pro- i7S7. 
posed by Lord Walsingham that he should be held to 
bail in ten thousand pounds, with two sureties in five 
thousand pounds each. The Duke of Norfolk was 
desirous that the bail should be extended to fifty thou- 
sand pounds ; and it was finally ordered that his own 
recognizance should be in twenty thousand pounds, 
with two sureties in ten thousand each : they imme- 
diately appeared, and were allowed. Mr. Hastings, 
also, by direction of the House, named, as his counsel, 
Mr. Plumer, Mr. Law, and Mr. Dallas. 

No part of this transaction occasioned more sur- observations 
prise, animadversion, and conjecture, than the conduct °fM e pHt UCt 
of Mr. Pitt. The friends of Mr. Hastings reckoned 
confidently on his support ; the usual adherents of 
Mr. Pitt, who were not sufficiently in his confidence to 
know his inmost mind, fully expected that such would 
be his determination ; and their astonishment was in- 
expressible, when, at the concluding part of a speech 
of great ability and beauty, and amounting to a com- 
plete vindication of great part of the alleged offence, 
he changed the tenor of his argument, and declared 
for an impeachment*. Conjecture, ever ready to 
assign indirect and dishonest motives to statesmen, 
did not spare the minister. It was surmised that 
jealousy of the great and increasing influence of Mr. 
Hastings at court occasioned this unexpected change. 
It was even believed that a wish expressed by the 
King to appoint the late Governor of India President 
of the Board of Control, was what decided Mr. Pitt to 
extinguish, by co-operating with the opposition, every 
chance of a rivalry, which might prove troublesome, if 
not dangerous, to his power. It is also alleged that he 
must have considered the whole proceeding, at this 
moment, as a seasonable diversion of the attacks of the 
opposition from himself and his measures. " The 
" many restless and powerful spirits now opposed to 

* From the information of several of those members 
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" him, would soon have found, or made, vent for their 
" energies more likely to endanger the stability of his 
1787. "power; and for drawing off some of that perilous 
" lightning which flashed around him from the lips of 
" a Burke, a Fox, and a Sheridan, the prosecution of 
" a great criminal like Mr. Hastings appeared to fur- 
" nish an efficient conductor*." These opinions were 
very prevalent at the time; but they do not appear 
conclusive. The influence of Mr. Hastings could only 
have been felt at the Board of Control, the leading 
members of which, Mr. Dunclas and Mr. Grenville, 
were not likely to fear any opponent ; and, although 
Mr. Hastings enjoyed, in a moderate and proper de- 
gree, the favour of the King, yet there was no ground 
for believing that his interests would have been sus- 
tained against the firm opposition of any strong portion 
of the cabinet. In fact, had the impeachment been 
rejected, it is not probable that the subject of so much 
invective and obloquy could suddenly have been ad- 
vanced to a high official station. The other reason 
appears still less tenable. From the first formation of 
the Select and Secret Committees, Mr. Pitt had seen 
the members whose activity he was now supposed to 
dread, toiling through immense undigested masses of 
papers on the subjects of which they had little, if any, 
previous information, preparing reports of great length, 
number, and ability, and, at the same time, indefati- 
gably active on every subject of political inquiry, how- 
ever minute ; and, as one of their achievements, 
driving from the helm an established and, until that 
time, well-supported administration. The labours 
then required from them were untried, and demanded 
strong co-operation ; to those to which they had now 
destined themselves, they brought minds imbued with 
knowledge, a power of research rendered expert by 
practice, and a facility of favouring each other's ex- 
ertions by dividing the labour and assigning, according 
to parliamentary usage, each several charge to the care 
of one particular manager. Without attempting to 

* The words of Mr. Thomas Moore. Life of Sheridan, vol. i. pp. 445-6, 8vo. 
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explain the conduct of Mr. Pitt, or affectedly ascribing C l X V 
to him unbounded virtue or unprecedented candour, ' 

it is fair and reasonable to give him credit for just 1786. 
motives, unless some positive facts or declarations can 
be adduced tending to impeach him. It is not easy to 
believe that a snare so obvious could have been laid in 
the sight of individuals so eminently endowed with judg- 
ment and sagacity as the prosecutors of this inquiry; 
and, if any person could suppose that a device so 
shallow could be attended with effect, the sequel will 
shew how miserably he was deceived. If it were 
necessary to ascribe Mr. Pitt's conduct to any motive 
of party politics, unconnected with Mr. Hastings, it 
might, with more appearance of probability, be sur- 
mised, that, as he saw his opponents engaged with all 
their hearts, and pursuing with all their industry and 
energy the prosecution of the supposed delinquent ; as 
he saw that all their splendid displays and gigantic 
efforts gained for them no extensive popularity, indif- 
ference being the general feeling ; as he must be 
aware that many facts which they assumed as decisive 
would be explained, contradicted, or not adequately 
supported, when the case should be brought to rest, 
not on declaration, but on evidence, and that every 
failure would be recorded to their disadvantage, while 
the public feeling would be powerfully engaged in the 
cause of an individual attacked by such a formidable 
combination ; he was pleased to see the members of 
opposition engaged in a conflict where success could 
gain for them no accession of influence or popularity, 
while failure would by many be deemed to inflict dis- 
grace. His declarations and conduct throughout the 
debates are in conformity with this notion. In voting 
on one charge, he yielded to the eloquence of Mr. 
Sheridan, which he described as the " wand of the 
" enchanter;" in another, he acquiesced in part of the 
accusation, although he described the residue as un- 
tenable, or below the dignity of Parliament; and, 
upon all occasions, he spoke of his intended vote as 
the result of present impression only, sufficient to 
found a charge, but not to warrant a conviction. 
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Whoever might rejoice, whoever might triumph in 
the result of these debates, one member, who had been 
1786. most active in originating, and most unrelenting in 
Mr" Frauds pursuing the charges against Mr. Hastings, had no 
reason to exult ; this was his old opponent, Mr. Francis. 
In various parts of the proceeding, he was treated in 
a manner far from complimentary. On a motion which 
he made on the subject of evidence*, Mr. Pitt ob- 
served that he should be particularly jealous of any 
proposal proceeding from him, after his dishonourable 
and disgraceful conduct in the examination of Captain 
Mercer. He had procured a letter to be written to 
him by that gentleman, containing gross and violent 
calumnies against Mr. Hastings, and then so managed 
the examination of that letter, as to cause it to be en- 
tered upon the minutes of the committee, thereby 
making the House his accomplices in recording and 
.publishing an indecent libel. He was nominated on 
the committee to prepare the articles of impeachment ; 
but his name occasioned the only division which 
attended the formation of that list, and his motion on 
the fifteenth charge was favoured by a less striking- 
majority than any of the others. He complained of a 
libel against him, published in a newspaper, but did 
not venture on a motion, and the House would not in- 
5th December, terferej*. When the impeachment had been carried 
up, and managers were to be appointed, Mr. Burke 
was, on all hands, thought worthy to be the first nomi- 
nated, and the vote passed without a division : he im- 
mediately proposed Mr. Francis ; but only twenty-three 
members were found acceding to the proposition ; 
while, in rejecting it, ninety-seven concurred ; and Mr. 
Burke in vain appealed against the vote, as it would 
occasion a chasm, by rejecting from the committee the 
only individual who, from every consideration, appeared 
10lll most proper to be one of its members. In a few days, 

Mr. Fox revived the subject, by moving that Mr. 
Francis should be added to the list of managers ; but, 
although he enforced the proposition by an able speech, 

* 1787, March 22. f April 24. 
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and was supported by Mr. Windham, Mr. Dundas, c ££?' 
General Burgoyne, and Mr. Francis himself, the House 



17*/. 
21th April. 



was inexorable, and the motion was rejected*. To 1786. 
allay those feelings by which Mr. Francis admitted 
himself to be affected, the other members of the com- 
mittee wrote him a letter of regret and eulogy, which 18th Dec - 
was immediately published ; but unfortunately, some 
person, well acquainted with the person, situation, 
acts, and resources of the honourable gentleman, re- 
printed it, with remarks well calculated to render the 
laudatory parts of it doubtfulf ; and no public ex- 
pression, beyond the letter thus answered, was prof- 
fered for his gratification. 

To dismiss, for some time at least, the subject of Motion forim- 
Parliamentary impeachments, it will be necessary peachment of 
briefly to state the proceedings against Sir Elijah impey. J 
Impey. After some unavoidable delay, notice of the 
motion, at a stated day, was given by Sir Gilbert 9uh l l 
Elliot ; but, that day being also found inconvenient, he 
did not produce his motion until the ensuing session. 
He considered the Supreme Court in India as a law 12th Dc 
job, as a colony for the bar in Westminster Hall, by 
which young adventurers in the profession, as well as 
in politics, were to carry their talents to the Indian 
field, and by which, in process of time, that House 
was to behold a learned as well as a lay squad from 
Bengal. After many more observations of the same 
kind, he shortly stated his charges. The first related 
to Nundcomar ; the next was the Patna cause ; the 
third, the unaccountable extension of the jurisdiction 
of the court ; then came the Cossijurah cause ; the 
acceptance of the office of the Sudder Duannee Adau- 
let, with an enormous salary, in direct disobedience to 
the act by which he held the place of supreme judge ; 
and the last was founded on the affidavits which he 
took at Lucknow, in justification of Mr. Hastings's 
conduct toward the Begums of Oude, which was 
termed a scandalous prostitution of his high authority. 



» 122 «■ 62. 

f It was published by Stockdale, in 1788. 
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1788. 
lth February. 



April. 



Sir Gilbert produced these charges in writing ; and 
they were ordered to be received, read shortly, and 
printed. 

Sir Elijah never shewed the least apprehension on 
the subject ; and, when offered to be exempted from 
examination in Mr. Hastings's case, he declined the 
privilege, declaring that, as he had no consciousness of 
guilt, he was free from all impression of fear. At the 
first opportunity, he petitioned for a hearing, the ex- 
amination of witnesses, and other business, occupied a 
long period of the session ; but, being at length admit- 
ted to the bar of the House, he delivered a long, elo- 
quent, and energetic defence. He shewed that the 
evidence adduced before a committee of the House, on 
the subject of Nundcomar, was inapplicable; but he 
complained of the libels which had been put into cir- 
culation on the subject, particularly one which imputed 
to Lord Mansfield a declaration that the legal murder 
of Nundcomar showed every person in Bengal what 
they had to expect. Although these attacks had been 
daily made for thirteen years, and vehemently renewed 
since his arrival in England, he had rigorously ab- 
stained from all vindicatory publications, however 
urged and solicited. Far from uttering the sentiments 
imputed to him, the noble lord, whose name had been 
so indecently used, had declared that he had never 
formed any opinion on the subject, that the assertion 
was an absolute falsehood, and he had authorised the 
contradiction of it wherever made. He also cited 
letters of approbation which he had received from Sir 
William Blackstone, Lord Walsingham, Lord Ash- 
burton, and the Attorney-general, Mr. Wallace. If 
the points insisted on, with respect to Nundcomar, 
were true, — if, for the purpose of screening the guilty 
from a just accusation, he had made the law of En- 
gland the engine and instrument of a confederacy to 
accomplish the death of the accuser, — he was guilty, 
not of a misdemeanor, but of a murder, of the basest, 
foulest, and most aggravated nature ; and life would 
then have been the merited forfeit. As to the claim of 
Nundcomar to especial protection as the accuser of 
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Mr. Hastings, he declared that the fact was unknown C lxj P ' 
to him and the other judges, except by rumour ; it " 

formed no part of the prisoner's defence; evidence 1788. 
might most easily have been given, but it was not; 
nor, until the end of thirteen years, was it brought 
forward as a topic of accusation. 

An adjournment having taken place, he completed 
his defence on the other charges, supporting his state- 
ments by official and public documents*. 

The proposed impeachment formed the topic of 28th Arnl ' 
languid discussions on three several days, and, at last, 7lh Ma y- 
it was totally destroyed, by a motion that the House 27th. 
would, on that day three months, resolve itself into a Motion lost. 
committee, which passed without a division. 

* This admirable defence was printed separately, as a pamphlet ; and it is 
inserted verbatim in Hansard's Debates, vol. xxvi. p. 1341. 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTY-SECOND. 

1786—1787. 

View of Foreign Affairs — pacific aspect of the Continent. — 
Intrigues of France. — Dutch patriots. — Prussia. — Germany 
and Russia. — Proceedings in Holland. — Plans of the Pa- 
triots — their resistance of the Stadtholder — his embarrassed 
condition — state of the military — restraint of the press — 
insults to the Prince — capture of Hattern and Elburg — fur- 
ther proceedings of the patriots. — Applications for foreign 
aid. — Answer of England — conduct of France — indifference 
of Germany and Russia. — Death of Frederick the Great — 
disposition of his successor. — Insults offered to the Princess 
of Orange. — Conduct of the King of Prussia — energetic 
memorial. — Proceedings of the patriots — they are aban- 
doned by France. — March of the Prussians — debates of the 
patriots — progress of the Prussians. — Stadtholder at the 
Hague — capture of Amsterdam — re-establishment of order. 
State of other countries — Germany — Russia. — Journey 
of the Empress — her meeting with the Emperor. — Turkey 
— at war with Russia. — France — her apparent greatness, 
but real debility — change in the sentiments and manners of 
the people. — Unfavourable impression made by the Em- 
peror — calumnies against the queen — her conduct — affair 
of the necklace. — Disputes between the King and Parlia- 
ment of Paris — Compte rendu of M. Necker— Administra- 
tion of De Calonne — Convocation of the Notables — De Ca- 
lonne's plan of finance — generally opposed — exertions of 
Comte De Mirabeau — De Calonne retires — De Brienne 
succeeds him. —Apathy of the superior classes. 

C lxiF' ^ r ^ ie a bsence of actual hostilities might be con- 

Pacific aspect strued into an assurance of permanent peace, the pros- 
contfnent. P ect on tne Continent of Europe could not be more 
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cheering than at this period. Slight differences be- 
tween nations, adjusted without the formality of ad- 
verse declarations, without effusion of blood or dissipa- 
tion of treasure, might be regarded as trivial incidents, 
interfering but little with the prospects of general wel- 
fare ; yet there were principles in operation, and ma- 
chinations in progress, which, at a period not far dis- 
tant, must be expected to give full scope to those ma- 
lignant passions which lead to the subversion of sys- 
tems and engender fierce hostilities. Among the prin- 
cipal of these may be reckoned the prevailing desire to 
repudiate ancient connexions between nations, to form 
new combinations for the purpose of aggrandizement, 
and to renounce those domestic habits and abolish 
those marks of reverence toward persons and institu- 
tions which time had sanctioned, and which long ac- 
quiescence had rendered sacred. 

France, after having assisted in establishing a re- 
public in America, while, in Holland, she encouraged 
a domestic party against the Stadtholdcr, was now in- 
triguing with Russia to prevent a commercial treaty 
with England, and contriving with the Dutch to ac- 
quire power and ascendancy in India. 

Allusion has already been made to the efforts of a 
faction, who styled themselves Patriots, to degrade and 
vilify the Stadtholdcr, to dissolve effectually the ancient 
connexion of their country with England, and to admit, 
in its fullest extent, the ascendancy of France. The 
prominent leaders of this band were the pensionaires 
Von Berkel, Gyslaer, and Zeebergen; all bred to the 
profession of the law. Von Berkel obtained compen- 
sation for his want of success as an advocate, by a 
wealthy marriage with a lady of Amsterdam, by which 
means he became pensionary of that province. Some 
slight, which he conceived to have been offered to him, 
implanted in his mind a hatred of the Stadtholder, 
which time ripened into a deadly and imperishable 
rancour. Gyslaer enrolled himself as a partizan of 
Van Berkel in 1779, and, in consequence of his exer- 
tions on the question of convoy, was, through his in- 
fluence, promoted from the office of pensionary of 
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Gorcum to that of Dort. Zeebergen, pensionary of 
Haarlem, had made himself conspicuous in supporting 
the project of France when she undertook to regulate 
the commercial privileges of Holland, and he ob- 
tained for his town all the advantages which had 
before been enjoyed by Amsterdam. These men, and 
those who felt and acted with them, were delighted 
with the contumely displayed by the French ambassa- 
dor toward the Prince and Princess of Orange* ; but 
their views were limited to their own country, where 
they were anxious to keep up the spirit of faction ; in- 
capable of discerning the future consequences of their 
proceedings. 

Notwithstanding the treatment which Holland had 
experienced in the treaties of peace, this party, the 
patriots, persevered in their efforts, insensible to the 
alarming state of their country, and indifferent to her 
prostration at the feet of her favoured ally. The Dutch 
East India Company was in a state approaching to 
bankruptcy ; colonies most important were effectually 
retained by the French ; they kept at the Cape a force 
of two thousand five hundred men, not encamped in 
the suburbs, but quartered in the town and in the 
citadel, and they were in perfect possession of Trinco- 
male. For their passiveness before a foreign power, 
the patriots made themselves amends by their increased 
insolence to their native ruler. They professed inten- 
tions to alter the constitution of the state, by depriving 
him of the command of the army, and, in the excess of 
their fury, published placards inciting the people to 
bring him to the block, or banish him. The Princess 
of Orange, an amiable, accomplished, and sensible lady, 
was equally persecuted ; insulted both in private and 
in public, and the subject of atrocious libels and furi- 
ous menaces. 

Her affinity to the King of Prussia warranted an 
expectation that he would exert himself in restraining 
the popular violence. In fact, his minister, M. de 
Thulemeyer, did present some strenuous remonstrances ; 
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but the patriots were too well acquainted with the con- lxh P 
dition of the Kins to treat them with much regard. " 



Age, a love of indulgence, bodily infirmity, and an in- 1786. 
disposition to put in hazard those great interests which, 
by his valour and wisdom, he had in his early days so 
gloriously acquired, rendered his interference extremely 
improbable. The difference between his views and 
those of France was, that he desired to preserve the 
form, at least, of an aristocratic government, while 
France, expecting advantage from throwing the country 
into a state of anarchy, was endeavouring to establish a 
pure democracy. A large portion of the people were 
adverse to the schemes of the patriots, and desirous to 
retain their ancient form of government, and to renew 
their beneficial connexion with Great Britain; but 
they were indolent, passive, and separate, wanting a 
master mind to inspire, and a commanding spirit to 
unite and lead them. The Prince of Orange, to whom 
they should naturally have looked up, was not so gifted ; 
he had neither the quick perception, nor the vigorous 
resolution required by his circumstances : he relied for 
an impulse on the Princess, and she could only impart 
that which she received from the King of Prussia*. 

During the dispute respecting the Scheldt, the TheEmperc 
public attention was absorbed, and the proceedings of 
the patriots less energetic than they had been: their 
leader, Van Berkel, displayed some love of his country. 
by declaring that her last shilling ought to be ex- 
pended rather than submit to the terms proposed by 
the Emperor. If, in their further proceedings, they 
could have apprehended any interference on his part, 
his circumstances demonstrated the improbability. 
Embarrassed by the effect of his own rash innovations, 
he could not implicitly rely on his subjects in Flanders, 
and prudence obliged him to watch with care the pro- 
ceedings of other states. Russia was as little to be Russia. 
feared ; the Empress was avowedly pursuing schemes 
of aggrandisement on the side of Turkey, and, perhaps, 

* Chiefly from Letters by Sir James Harris to Lord Carmaerthen, in 17*1. 
State Papers. 
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other designs, which were ripened and disclosed by 
time. 

In proroguing the Parliament, the King adverted 
to transactions then in progress in Holland, which 
were intitled to particular notice. Although disap- 
pointed in expectations of foreign aid, and not 
seconded so warmly as they expected by their country- 
men in all parts of the Republic, the patriots had 
formed and avowed a project of reform, of which the 
leading particulars were — " That the forms of the pre- 
" sent government should continue; but the States 
" were to be completely independent of the Stadt- 
" holder, who was no longer to enjoy a seat in any of 
" the colleges of the Republic. The reglemens, which 
" were privileges held by the provinces of Guelderland, 
" Utrecht, and Overyssel*, were to be abolished. They 
" were established in virtue of certain regulations 
" framed by the Pensionary Fagel, under the direc- 
" tion of William the Third, in 1674, by which the 
" magistrates in those towns were appointed immedi- 
" ately by the Stadtholder, without the nomination 
" of the councils. The right of the Prince to recom- 
" mend candidates for vacant magistracies in the town 
" of Holland was to cease. The rank of Captain 
" General was to be separated from the office of 
" Stadtholder, or at least the Prince should retain the 
" title only ; while the duties were exercised by elected 
" deputies. In general, his powers were to be reduced 
" to the lowest degree, consistent with his executing 
" the orders of the state ; and, not unless he acceded 
" to these conditions, was the Prince of Orange to 
" hold the hereditary dignity of Stadtholder." 

As it was easily to be foreseen that all the members 
would not concur in a plan so subversive of the prin- 
ciples on which the union of Utrecht had been esta- 
blished, the patriots, who had acquired an ascendancy 
in the States of Holland, resolved to assert, on all 
occasions, the independence of those states, to diminish 



* Called, from these regulations, Provinces aux reglemens. 
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the powers of the States General, and to disregard the G ?^' 
opposition of other members of the union. 



March Glli 



When the Stadtholder, in exercise of his long- usg. 
acknowledged rights, attempted to nominate magis- J^fS 
trates in the provinces to which the regulations stadthoid< 
extended, the patriots commenced an open and un- 
disguised resistance. Under their three leaders they 
assailed the supreme authority, not only in this, but in 
every other particular. 

The first subject on which this spirit was displayed 
seems but slight and trifling ; but, in revolutions and 
insurrections, a great disparity between proximate 
causes and ultimate effects is not uncommon. The 
northern gate of the palace at the Hague had been 
considered as a way reserved peculiarly for the Stadt- 
holder to the hall of the States General. Gyzlaer 
forced this passage, and in this conduct was supported 
by his colleagues. In maintaining tins point, he had, 
on another occasion, been exposed to personal danger ; 
and, after some dispute, the gate was finally thrown 
open, not to the deputies alone, but to the public in 
general. 

At this period the affairs of the Prince wore a Hisembar- 
most gloomy aspect. He possessed authority over the rasse(1 con- 
regular troops, whose number was said not to exceed Sta !"' f 
six thousand, while the patriots had unlimited influence military. 
over the burgher's guard, a sort of militia formed 
during the war, respectable in numbers, although 
defective in discipline. To counteract this disparity, 
the patriots not only made every exertion to augment 
and animate their own force, but used their authority 
to diminish or supersede that of the Prince. The 
people were in arms on one side or the other. The 
Stadtholder collected a body of guards, and issued an Restraint of 
edict against the press. If this measure was illegal, &« Press, 
the conduct of the patriots provoked it; for nothing 
could exceed the virulence and coarseness of the 
numerous libels against the Prince, his family, and all 
who were supposed to be his friends. The patriots, on fe" 1 ^ l0 ,he 
the other hand, finding that they could not secure a 
a majority of members in the States General, influenced 

vol. iv. t 
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each several state to legislate, arm, and act for itself. 
The Stacltholder was not dispossessed of the command 
of the forces, but was humbled by seeing his family 
arms excluded from the banners in which they had 
been hitherto most conspicuous ; and such a popular 
fury was excited against the orange colour, that not 
only was it banished from every public display, but it 
was prohibited in dress ; even the flowers and fruits of 
the earth were concealed from public view, if nature 
had marked them with the proscribed hue. 

Still, amidst all this arming and irritation, no act 
of real vigour, no military enterprize of a decisive 
character was undertaken. The Stadtholder had long 
ago retired to his palace at Loo, and there issued his 
proclamations and directions. Two towns in the pro- 
vince of Guelderland, Elburg and Hattem, having 
been garrisoned for the purpose of resisting the Prince's 
authority, a force, under General Sprengelev, was dis- 
patched to subdue them. On receiving his summons, 
the free corps in garrison at Hattem declared their re- 
solution to defend the town to the last extremity, and 
perish in the ruins rather than submit ; and they com- 
menced a cannonade which killed one man. The 
General having fired a shot into the air, and a shell 
into the town, the garrison retreated into Overyssel, 
and the burghers surrendered ; Elburg yielded with- 
out a shot, a defiance, or a boast. 

In their decrees the patriots were more powerful 
than in the field. Gyzlaer, charging all the mis- 
fortunes which had so long afflicted the republic, the 
miscarriages of the American war, the late disgrace- 
ful arrangement with the Emperor, and many acts of 
oppression, to the personal misconduct of the Stadt- 
holder, declared that it was now necessary to demand 
an explicit declaration of his intentions ; and, if that 
were unsatisfactory, to suspend him, provisionally at 
least, from his office of Captain General ; and obtained 
from the States of Holland a decree that the oath 
which obliged the army to obey the orders of the 
States General should be dispensed with ; that the 
troops on the repartition of the province should be 
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called in from their respective garrisons ; that the c ^ l \' 
Rhingrave of Salm should be dispatched to Utrctcht, 



and strong garrisons placed in the ports of Naarden 1786. 
and Woerden. A letter was likewise sent to the 
governor of Bergcn-op-Zoom, enjoining him not to obey 
the orders of the Prince of Orange, who had directed 
the march of that garrison into the province of Gucld- 
erland ; and when, in consequence of these contra- 
dictory orders, the matters were referred to the States 
General, those of Holland attended that assembly in a 
body (a circumstance hitherto unprecedented), and in- 
sisted on a compliance with their injunction. These 
violent measures, added to the successful exertions of 
the French agents in Friesland, Overysscl, and Gro- 
ningen, effectually checked the rising spirit of the 
States General. Notwithstanding the remonstrances 
of the Stadtholder and of Gueldcrland, they submitted 
to the removal of twelve regiments into the province 
of Holland, and even consented to issue orders for that 
purpose. The States of Holland, having carried their 2 - , 
point, suspended the Prince from his office of Captain 
General, rescinded the resolution which gave him the 
patronage of the army, and put into commission the 
military departments of the province. 

It was obvious that this angry legislation and un- Applications 
military hostility could never tend to the adjustment of for foreign "d- 
any national dispute. Each party had its own appre- 
hensions : the Prince was uneasy at the discontent 
manifested in so many quarters; but the patriots were 
by no means confident that the country coincided 
heartily in their views. Foreign intervention was 
foreseen, and applications had been made to those 
powers where it was supposed that a friendly feeling 
might exist, and where private views or internal 
troubles might not disappoint the applicants. The AugustWth. 
English minister, Sir James Harris, had delivered the England? 
answer of his Sovereign, declaring his sincere friend- 
ship ; his desire to see all their troubles terminated, 
and tranquillity re-established by preserving the true 
constitution, and maintaining the just rights and pri- 
vileges of all members of the government. He 

t 2 
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believed that the internal means furnished by the 
constitution itself were sufficient to accomplish this 
salutary object ; but if his mediation were requested, 
he would eagerly endeavour to bring the negotiation 
to a happy, solid, and permanent issue. France, if 
she had the inclination, had not the power, to interfere 
beneficially. Her intrigues, her missionaries, her 
writers, and her declaimers, had excited the flame 
which raged in so many bosoms, but military or 
pecuniary aid she could not give ; the ferment of 
opinions and the poverty of her treasury alike forbad 
such an expectation. Even had France, in spite of 
difficulties, resolved on the attempt, the spirit and 
firmness of the English government operated as a 
restraint ; for, when an intention to send a military 
force in aid of the patriots was rumoured, an armament 
was prepared on our part, and a treaty concluded with 
the Landgrave of Hesse ; but, finally, a quiet arrange- 
ment was concluded, by which the interference of 
either nation was explicitly renounced. 

But a recent event had thrown into the scale a 

Frederick the preponderating power, possessing both the will and 
the ability to act vigorously and effectually. Frede- 
rick the Great died*, and was succeeded by Frederick 
William the Second. The deceased monarch had no 
esteem for the Prince of Orange, nor did he much in- 
terest himself about the Princess, his niece ; but Fre- 

Disposition of derick William saw with different eves the troubles in 
which his sister and her husband were involved. Count 
Hertzberg, his minister, began a course of active and 
energetic negotiation, in which the Count de Goertz 



Great. 



August 17. 



liis successor. 



* The period of time to which this work extends has enabled me to speak 
only of the declining years of tins great man ; to notice his ill-founded, rancorous, 
and ungrateful malignity toward this country, and those weaknesses and uncer- 
tainties of character which were produced by the infirmities of age and the un- 
governed impulses of temper. But the more glorious periods of his life are not 
to be forgotten or overlooked ; the noble military struggle which he maintained, 
in spite of adversities which would have driven most minds to despair; the re- 
fined and well-judging poUcy, by which he not only preserved, but consolidated, 
his dominions, doubling the extent of his territory and the number of his subjects ; 
and the grandeur and freedom of the regulations by which he governed ; regula- 
tions certainly erroneous in many respects relating to religion and morals, but 
benevolently, and in general wisely, planned to give to his people happiness at 
home, and honourable stationamong the nations of Europe. See Memoires tires 
des Papiers d'un Homme d'Etat, tome i. p. 26. 
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was employed as Prussian minister resident at the c ^ul 

Hague. Had the feelings and probable views of the 

new King been subject to doubt, a rash and unmanly 1787. 
act of the patriots rendered it impossible that, consist- 
ently with the feelings of honour, he should remain 
within the bounds of mere moderation. The Princess {3 t 2 8 ffi , rii|1 
of Orange, believing, it is said, that her influence might to the Princess 
be useful in assuaging the feuds which distracted the ° iangc ' 
country, set out from Loo for the Hague, in her own 
carriage, and unattended by any military escort. Be- 
tween Schoonhawen and Gouda, her equipage was 
stopped, at about five o'clock in the afternoon ; she 
was surrounded by the free corps, and conveyed to a 
place called Goejan-vcrwelle-Sluys, where she re- 
mained, strictly guarded, during four hours, before she 
received a visit from the commissioners of Woerden. 
Even by them she was at first treated as a prisoner, 
and interrogated on the motives of her journey, in the 
presence of an officer of the free corps, who had con- 
stantly continued in the room since her first detention : 
but the dignity of her behaviour soon awed them into 
respect and civility, and they retired from her presence, 
abashed and disconcerted. She was then, at her own 
request, reconducted to Schoonhasven, where she ar- 
rived at eleven at night. From thence she wrote to 
the States General and to the Sates of Holland, to ex- 
plain the motives of her intended journey; at the 
same time complaining, in dignified, though moderate, 
terms, of the treatment she had received. Finding 
that there was no prospect of her obtaining permission 
from the States of Holland to proceed to the Hague, 
she departed for Nimeguen, where she arrived in the 
afternoon, and was received with a degree of joy pro- 
portioned to the fears occasioned by her detention. 
The States General contented themselves with express- 
ing disapprobation of the insult ; the people sunk into 
despondence ; and the States of Holland, encouraged 
by the pusillanimity of their adversaries, boldly ap- 
proved the detention of the Princess, extolling the 
Woerden commissioners for having preserved order 
and tranquillity within the province. 
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< lx\i > ' ^ 01 wnat purpose, or with what view, except the 

mere gratification of plebeian insolence, this outrage 

1787. had been committed, it was impossible to divine. All 
who thought rightly throughout Europe, censured it ; 
all the superior class of the Dutch were astonished and 
indignant ; and many of the patriots themselves viewed 
it with a sort of terrified stupefaction. It may be 
doubted whether the Princess intended a mere journey, 
or whether her setting out was an experiment on the 
coarseness and violence of the patriots, in which their 
behaviour was foreseen, and even desired. If the for- 
mer were the case, their conduct is inexcusable ; if the 
latter, as they could not know the fact, they were 
equally to blame, while their want of prudence and 
judgment adds contempt to the censure they incurred. 
conduct of the The King of Prussia promptly and energetically de- 
Pmssia. manded a full, honourable, and exemplary reparation 

WustY 3 an( ^ sa ti s f ac tion for this insult. In a formal memorial 
Energetic to the States of Holland and West Friesland, he 
treated the indignities offered to his sister as to him- 
self. He would not, he said, be contented with a dis- 
cussion of detached circumstances, vague excuses, or 
with shifts and evasions. 
Proceedings of Anticipating, in some degree, this intervention, the 
the patriots. patriots had issued orders in the provinces where they 
could be obeyed, for raising troops and embarrassing 
their adversaries. A camp for four thousand of the 
free corps was traced out, contracts for horses and pro- 
vender were entered into ; the army of the States of 
Holland was to be recruited to twenty thousand men ; 
and by enlistments in France, and levies in their own 
provinces, they hoped to swell their force to thirty 
thousand. They also resolved, if necessary, to inun- 
date the country. Some of these levies having been 
effected, they seized the town of Delft, and took into 
their hands the arsenal and magazines, dismissing all 

2 1st . 

public officers attached to the Orange party. The 

Hague was seized in the same manner ; and in the 

province of Friesland similar exertions were made. 

They are aban- But these displays of irregular energy andprocras- 

France. 5 tinated preparation, could not give confidence to the 
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considerate men of the Republic, much less engage c $^\'' 

the active exertions of foreign states. The French 

ambassador was recalled, and, before his departure, 1787. 
publicly declared the wish of his court that the re- Au ^ ls[ - . 
quired satisfaction should be given. 

A Prussian army, exceeding twenty thousand men, « ep K 3 - fth 
commanded by the Duke of Brunswick, was now Prussians, 
assembled at Wesel, and, as a last effort to avert hos- 
tilities, a note uerbale was delivered to the States General 8th - 
by M. Dc Thulemeyer, to which an answer in four 
days was required. The patriots, in debating this , Q „ 
message, far from mitigating their tone, or abating Debates of the 
their pretensions, used language more lofty and insult- P ;ltnots 
ing than ever. Van Berkel declared " that the note 
" of the King of Prussia was too insulting to deserve 
" consideration, and should only be answered by silent 
" contempt. That every real patriot must have too 
" much confidence in the justice of his cause, and in 
" the protection of Providence, to subscribe to such 
Cw humiliating conditions. That the city of Amster- 
" dam would not even deliberate concerning the ac- 
" ceptance of terms so injurious." Gyzlaer expressed 
nearly the same sentiments. His colleague, lloode 
Westmaas, declared " that a sovereign state could 
" never consent to make excuses to the wife of its first 
" servant." Zeebergen also held the same language ; 
and, in fine, it was determined by the majority to an- 
swer, " that the States could not enter into any deli- 
" beration on the points mentioned by M. De Thule- 
" meyer, but would send two deputies to Berlin, to 
" inform his Majesty of the erroneous statement which 
" had been made to him." 

Had these proud declarations been warranted by 
a general disposition in the people, or any appearance 
of a force adequate and disposed to support them, some 
opinion of their propriety might be maintained ; but, 
with the knowledge of their own circumstances which 
the party must have had, they can be considered only 
as the effusions of despair, disguised under the appear- 
ance of insolent boldness. 

The Prussian troops entered the territory of the the Prussians. 
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Republic. To trace their progress, would only be to 
recount, in tedious repetition, instances of want of 
courage in those' who had provoked aggression, of armies 
retreating or surrendering without a struggle, of pri- 
soners who never ventured to try their strength in 
conflict, and of towns which capitulated without a 
shew of resistance. The rapid march of the Prussians 
frustrated all attempts to cut the dikes ; the patriots 
began to quarrel among themselves, and the people 
hailed the invaders as liberators. They decorated the 
cannons with orange-coloured ornaments, formed tri- 
umphal arches of the same dye, and produced their 
silks and ribbands in such profusion, that it was made 
matter of wonder how so much orange-colour could be 
found, after the labour which had been bestowed on its 
suppression. On entering the Hague, the Stadtholder 
was met by the corps of Orange burghers, who drew 
his carriage through the town in triumph ; and when 
the Princess arrived, she received the same compliment 
from the women. 

One resource was still left to the patriots, — the city 
of Amsterdam, well situated for defence, and suffi- 
ciently garrisoned. The Duke soon advanced, and by 
persevering assaults, conducted with great military 
skill, succeeded in obtaining possession. Some days 
were consumed in finally arranging the capitulation ; 
but this measure carried with it the settlement of 
the country. The representatives of the town took 
their seats in the Assembly of the States of Holland, 
and agreed, unconditionally, to all the resolutions 
which had been passed for confirming the lawful autho- 
rity of the Stadtholder. The magistrates who had been 
forced upon the town, by means of the free corps, were 
dismissed ; the expelled agents reinstated in their for- 
mer authority ; a garrison was ordered ; the free corps 
disarmed, and seventeen obnoxious persons, of whom 
a list had been transmitted by the Princess, were de- 
clared incapable of ever serving the Republic. The 
States of Holland, in consequence of petitions from 
the different towns, authorized the Prince to ap- 
point a commission for new modelling all the regencies 
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in the province. A new form of oath, containing a °lxu' 

precise recognition of the Stadtholderate as an essen- 

tial part of the constitution, was prescribed to the ma- 1787. 
gistrates. The different provinces mutually guaran- 
teed to each other the form of government now esta- 
blished ; and this important revolution seemed to have 
given to the Dutch constitution as much stability as it 
was capable of receiving. The States General also 
concluded treaties with the courts of London and Berlin, 
forming a close union of those commanding powers*. 

If it occasioned surprise that this extraordinary State of other 
transaction, excited in a great measure by the intrigues countries, 
of France, should be so speedily, easily, and almost 
ludicrously terminated, by an intervention, founded, 
not on a general or political, but on a mere personal 
ground, a view of the state of other countries will 
diminish that impression. 

Joseph the Second, by the assistance he had afforded Germany, 
the Empress of Russia in acquiring the Crimea, and his 
acquiscence in her further views on the territories of 
the Porte, was bound to observe the progress of those 
projects, and to hold himself ready to act according to 
circumstances. He had, besides, ambitious views of 
his own on the territory of Bavaria, which had before 
excited jealousy and alarm, and induced the powers 
who were interested to form, under the auspicies of 
Frederick the Second, the confederacy, called the Ger- 
manic League"}". Views of ambition and aggrandise- 
ment, once admitted to the mind of a Sovereign, are 
seldom renounced but on compulsion ; and Joseph still 
nourished hopes of obtaining the desired and truly 
important acquisition ; hopes which would be favoured 
by the death of Frederick, but which might have been 
materially deranged by his plunging into a quarrel 
which would generate hostilities either with Prussia 

* For the above details I have consulted the Histories and State Papers; 
alsO| Histoire des principauz Evenemens du Rejrne de Frederic Guillaume II, 
Roi de Prusse, p:ir L. P. Segur L' Ainc ; Coxe's History of the House of Austria, 
v. lii. p. 606. Aux Bataves sux le Stathouderat, par le Cointe de Mirabeau. 
Letters written in Holland, by Thomas Bowdh-r, Esq. ; and an anonymous, but 
able History of the late Revolution in Holland, published by Edwards, Pall 
Mall. 1789. 

t Homme d'Etat, tome i. p. 34. 
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C lxu 01 France ; therefore, while he privately encouraged 

the patriots of Holland, and gave refuge in the Nether* 

1787. lands to the adherents of France, he took no public 
part in the contest, rejoiced, no doubt, to see the arms 
of Prussia employed in a manner which to him por- 
tended no danger. He was besides involved in many 
difficulties occasioned by his own ill-considered at- 
tempts at reform ; attempts always dangerous, and 
rarely beneficial to sovereigns. If it were supposed 
that the removal of the great curb to the injustice and 
cupidity of his house would be personally advanta- 
geous to Joseph, that too was an error ; Frederick had 
ceased to draw the sword but for self-defence, and the 
influence of his character and fame was beneficial, and 
not injurious, to the Emperor*. 

Russia. Inflamed with the desire of territorial aggrandize- 

ment, and anxious for the dismemberment or destruc- 
tion of the Ottoman empire, Catherine pursued these 
great objects, unrestrained by scruples of political 
faith, unimpeded by any principles of morality or inte- 
grity. To further her views, she had made with Joseph 
a compact of alliance, the exact extent of which has 
not been divulged ; and had gained the friendship of 
France, by declining the renewal of treaties with Great 
Britain. In her newly-acquired possessions on the 
Black Sea, she had abolished the Turkish, and re-esta- 
blished the Greek names of places ; and her consuls 
and agents were employed in exciting discontents 
among the Greeks and other Christian subjects of the 
Sultan. For the purpose of striking with awe the 

joumcy of the Tartar hordes bordering on the extremity of the Turk* 
mp i787, ish empire, she made a progress into the southern 
provinces of her European dominions. In this journey, 
no circumstance was omitted which could flatter her 
pride or display her power. Beside the members of 
her own court and household, the ministers of Austria, 
England, and France, appeared in her train. Immense 
crowds of spectators assembled along the line of her 
march, bonfires illuminated the road, pioneers levelled 



* See Coxe's House of Austria, vol. iii. chapters 47 and 48. 
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obstructions, changing the face of the country ; a no- SxiF" 
tilla of magnificent barges awaited her arrival at the " 

Dneiper, where she was to embark for Cherson ; and i7?7. 
the inhabitants of entire villages, with their flocks and 
herds, were transferred to parts near the banks of the 
river, for the purpose of making a desolate and barren 
region appear prosperous and populous. Large bodies 
of troops, dressed in new uniforms, exhibited, for her 
entertainment, all the manoeuvres of a battle ; and, at 
Pultowa, an exact representation took place of the 
celebrated conflict in which her predecessor, Peter the 
Great, vanquished the supposed invincible hero of 
Sweden. The King of Poland, whom Catherine had 
placed on his throne, and to whom, it is said, she had 
remitted a large sum to defray the expense, waited on 
his patroness at Kaniek. Three and twenty years had 
elapsed since their last interview ; he made every 
effort to render their meeting agreeable, decorating one 
bank of the Dnieper with a splendid illumination. 
He travelled under his ancient title of Count Ponia- 
towski ; his reception was most gracious, and a portion 
of the gallantry which had distinguished their earlier 
days seemed to blossom afresh ; but, whatever address 
Stanislaus could apply, he failed in obtaining from 
Catherine either grant or promise of political benefit. 
One useful friend the King of Poland acquired, — the 
favorite Potemkin, who long remained attached to his 
interests. 

A more important and distinguished visitor was ,¥^'! ) l lul i ' v . ith 
Joseph himself, who seized that opportunity of seeing 
his ally, and arranging their political projects. The 
Emperor, in his eagerness for this interview, was at April. 
1 ianberg three weeks too early ; and, when informed 
of the Empress's approach, hastened toward Cherson, 
and met her on the road. The journey was so precipitate 8l ' ay 
and unexpected, that the two great sovereigns, for 
want of notice and preparation, were obliged to accept 
a scanty meal provided by Potemkin, and even assisted, 
with their own hands, in executing some of the ar- 
rangements. Scenes of unrivalled splendour, which 
were continued while Joseph was in her society, obli- 
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terated the memory of this slight and momentary in- 
convenience. At Cherson the Empress made a mag- 
nificent entry, under a triumphal arch, on which was 
an inscription in Greek, " The way to Byzantium." 
Batcheserai, the capital of the peninsula of the Crimea, 
Sebastapol, where she could view a powerful navy of 
her own, floating dominant, in the Black Sea, and 
many other places in the Crimea, contributed to gra- 
tify the pride and display the power of the ambitious, 
politic, and fortunate Empress. The Emperor was 
called from her side by the report of commotions in 
Flanders, which demanded his presence at Vienna ; 
he took a reluctant and tardy leave, and it was ob- 
served that he appeared, at this time, utterly forsaken 
by his wonted alacrity and cheerfulness. 

Catherine's progress and the attending circum- 
stances had given great alarm at the Porte ; the pro- 
ceedings of some of her naval commanders were, not 
unjustly, considered as outrages; and, at length, the 
Turkish government, thinking hostilities inevitable, 
anticipated the disadvantages of an attack by a decla- 
ration of war, which was followed by some maritime 
captures and the bombardment of Kinborn at the 
mouth of the Dnieper. The Czarina vindicated her 
proceedings by a manifesto, sought to gain time by 
proposing the intermediation of France, and called on 
Joseph for assistance, which, although bound by trea- 
ties, he was at the moment unable to render*. 

France, the instigator of the intrigues, and the ex- 
pected coadjutor in the struggles which agitated and 
menaced other countries, was, herself, in a critical and 
extraordinary condition. Never was semblance more 
opposed to reality than in her apparent and real poli- 
tical state. Ostensibly, France had the renown of 
being a conqueror and liberator in America ; she was 
the ally of Spain and Austria, the protectress of Hol- 
land, the friend of Prussia ; she enjoyed an unrivalled 
influence at Constantinople, gave subsidies to Sweden, 



* See Coxe's House of Austria, vol. hi. chap. 49. — Castera, tome iii. livre ii. 
Se'gur, Histoire de Frederic Guillaume, tomes ii. and iii. 
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and, by her recent treaty with Russia, she had broken C J£7' 
the connexion between that country and England, and " 

gained the ascendancy over her great political opponent. L78<r. 
Such is the picture drawn by the hand of a well-in- 
formed French writer* ; but her real state, instead of 
being viewed with exultation, or even with indifference, 
was calculated to inspire alarm, if not absolute de- 
spair. Institutions, religious and civil, were assailed 
with unsparing contempt ; persons, who from their 
situation, had formerly been deemed exempt from such 
attacks, were now treated with undisguised contempt, 
with scurrility and ribaldry ; the finances displayed a 
terrifying gulph, in which the credit and prosperity of 
the nation must ultimately be swallowed ; and the 
government exhibited that certain sign of feebleness, 
dispute among its component parts, and a frequent 
change of ministers ; every one bringing his own ex- 
pedient, and retiring more and more overwhelmed 
with the scorn and hatred of the people. Yet, while 
no nation drew the sword, and events succeeded each 
other in measured succession, these appearances pro- 
duced little effect ; nor, perhaps, would they do so 
now, but for the strong and dreadful light cast on 
them by subsequent events. 

Victory in America, achieved, as it had been, not change in the 
in consequence of an impulse given to the national m^aeraof Ae 
antipathy and envy against England by wise counsel- people, 
lors, but of the wilful impetuosity of a few juvenile 
adventurers ; victory, the result of which was to es- 
tablish a republic by the overthrow of sovereign 
authority, might, justly perhaps, be admired in theory, 
but could not fail of producing the greatest evils in a 
state where the ties of religion were much, not to say 
altogether, disregarded, the sanctions of morality not 
very rigidly observed ; where a growing envy of wealth, 
rank, and privileges was evidently rendering the pos- 
session of them insecure, and where the increasing 
distresses of government daily added new force to the 
declamations of the discontented, and the exertions of 
the disaffected. 

' Slgor, Histoire de Frldliic Guillaume, v. ii, p. 1 19. 
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Since the return of the officers who had served in 
America, they had formed a party by which republican 
doctrines were maintained, and a corresponding mode 
of eloquence adopted. If the cause of the Americans 
had rather suffered than been advanced by the coarse 
unpolished appearance and manners of their envoys 
while in Paris, it gained more than in proportion, when 
men and women of rank and quality made it the theme 
of national pride, and suggested it as the model for 
imitiation ; when, in a word, they made it a fashion, 
there where fashion governed every thing ; and where 
the fashion, or prevailing opinion, diffused itself over 



the whole kingdom, 



and governed more than the edicts 



of law, or the declarations of the King or his ministers. 
In other respects, the forms of society were visibly 
undergoing a great and dangerous alteration. Reli- 
gion, not merely that established, but the Christian 
faith in general, was openly and virulently assailed ; 
and morality, or even decency of conduct, was rather 
tolerated as weakness than applauded as virtue. It is 
not intended at this moment, to enter into the dis- 
cussion whether this effect proceeded from a strong 
perception and quick resentment of impostures in the 
supporters and founders of the religious system, from 
the diffusion of slight, shallow, and useless informa- 
tion, or from the insidious labours of secret societies, 
formed and sustained for the purpose of producing a 
total change in the morals and religious feelings of the 
people, or how far they were influenced by all or any 
of these causes. 

Whatsoever hopes might have been entertained 
from the marriage of the King with a Princess of the 
Imperial Family, or from the intercourse of personal 
friendship between Joseph the Second and the French 
court, time soon shewed how little basis there was for 
favourable expectations. The personal manners of the 
Emperor, not agreeable even to his sister, were very 
unpopular with the French people. An inquisitive 
familiarity was not redeemed by any display of real 
dignity ; a caustic severity, in speaking of national 
manners, was not atoned for by those conciliatory and 
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soothing expressions which prudence and politeness lxjF' 

would alike have dictated, and what, perhaps, more '__ 

than any thing else, renders a royal character unpopu- 1787. 
lar; no act of liberality or munificence ever distin- 
guished the presence of Joseph. 

Opinions formed on the conduct of a foreign Calumnies 
prince, a mere transient visitor, might have been of ^^ n , 
little importance; but a royal personage remained to 
bear all the weight of these unfavourable judgments, 
and to suffer in her character, her interests, and her 
person, the injuries which must arise from them. The 
Queen soon became an object of attack to a host of 
libellers; French were represented as subordinate in 
her mind to Austrian partialities ; a fable was in- 
vented and greedily swallowed, that a junto, which was 
denominated an Austrian committee, sate in the palace, 
under the auspices of the Queen, and in correspondence 
with the ministers of her brother, for purposes most 
inimical to the interests of France; her Majesty's 
country seat, Trianon, was denominated little Vienna, 
and, as a term of opprobrium, she was called the 
Austrian. 

Nor was the conduct of the Queen altogether cal- Her condor t. 
culated to dispel this deadly vapour of unpopularity. 
Animated by youth, buoyed up by high spirits, and 
unguarded through conscious innocence, she did many 
things which afforded themes to her disadvantage. 
The manners of her own country were in opposition to 
the rules of etiquette which had long governed the 
French court ; rules which, even if they had been in 
themselves superfluous and ridiculous, should never 
have been scorned or violated by a royal personage. 
Evening parties, to which persons were admitted who 
were in rank below those who generally had been 
allowed the privilege of familiar intercourse; walks in 
the groves of Trianon, protracted till late hours; many 
other minute circumstances, which rather denoted the 
fearlessness of innocence than the crafty workings of 
guilt, were eagerly seized upon, and, by the aid of 
inventive falsehood, fabricated into fables of a descrip- 
tion most scandalous and nauseous, but which were 
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greedily received by a people ever ready to give force 
to detraction, and particularly predisposed to disbe- 
lieve the existence of female virtue. 

Another characteristic of Marie-Antoinette gave 
great advantage to her enemies, and was, perhaps, the 
basis of an atrocious plot against her honour and repu- 
tation : this was her love of gaming. At their public 
evenings, while the King, moderate in every thing, 
was enjoying the tranquil relaxation of playing for 
stakes barely sufficient to fix attention, the Queen, in 
the same apartment, was risking very large sums on 
the fluctuating chances of a rapid and irritating game. 
A worse consequence than the loss of money or of tem- 
per ensued : persons of a low degree in society were 
necessarily admitted to produce the bank or fund to be 
played against ; their interests must be protected by 
vigilant observers, who were, in course, not superior 
in rank to themselves ; and thus a royal table was 
crowded with a base and worthless herd of degraded 
associates*. 

On the want of money which this passion for play 
inevitably occasioned, a plot was founded, which, in its 
result, was of great prejudice to the character of the 
Queen. A court jeweller was in possession of a dia- 
mond necklace of very great value-j*, which he had 
offered to her Majesty for sale, but which she had re- 
fused. This fact becoming known, an intriguing 
sharper, named De la Motte, and his wife, deluded the 
Cardinal de Rohan, a priest rather desiring than pos- 
sessing court favour, into a belief that he would render 
a most acceptable service by obtaining this costly orna- 
ment for the Queen. The jeweller was deprived of his 
goods by means of acknowledgments to which the 
forged name of Marie- Antoinette was affixed : when 
he came to apply for his money, the fraud was de- 
tected. Criminal proceedings were instituted ; De la 
Motte having escaped, was, in his absence, sentenced 
to the gallies for life; his wife, less fortunate, was 



* Memoires sur la Vie privee de Marie Antoinette, par Madame Campan, 
vol. i. p. '211. 

f A million and a halfoflivres (£62,500). 
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apprehended, found guilty, and condemned to the ^"tf 
whipping-post and the gaol ; but these minor victims ' 
were of little importance ; the Cardinal, after vainly 1787. 
attempting to explain his conduct to the King, was 
apprehended ; but, by an extraordinary negligence or 
treachery, he was permitted to send an order for the 
destruction of his papers: all proof against him failed, 
and on his trial he was acquitted. Several princes and 
persons of the highest rank, to whom the Cardinal was 
related, had made great interest for him ; and the 
clergy, from the highest downwards, embarked them- 
selves in his cause. This event was of indescribable 
disadvantage to the Queen. That some great person 
had been the accomplice of the De la Mottcs was indis- 
putable ; and as the Cardinal was exculpated, the ma- 
lignant portion of the community were but too ready 
to lay the guilt of this dirty and infamous transaction 
on her whom they were already endeavouring to 
destroy*. 

These circumstances were important in a country Disputes be- 
like France, where discussion is always ardent, and anoTparlia-" 18 
passion produces many effects from which more deli- ment of Paris, 
berate reason would recoil ; but other events, of a 
much more exalted character, gave a strong impulse 
and bias to public affairs. The Parliament of Paris, 
a body whose powers were undefined, but which had 
always been distinguished by its ambitious struggles, 
now assumed, for a time, a great political influence. 
Many monarchs had banished the members of this 
body, so as, in effect, to occasion a dissolution ; but 
they were always recalled, and always advanced in 
power. They were in a state of banishment when 
Louis the Sixteenth ascended the throne ; their recal 

* This is a very succinct statement; but ample details may be found in many 
publications; particularly in the Memoire justifieatif de la Comtesse Valois de 
la Motte; Meinoires sur Is Vieprivee de Marie Antoinette, par Madame Cam- 
pan, tome ii. p. 1; and Memoires de l'Abbe Georgel. Of this last writer it is 
proper to observe, thai he was the grand- vicar and intimate friend of the Cardinal, 
and i" him was directed the order to burn the papers. An explanation which 
exculpates the Cardinal of guilt, although it convicts him of extreme folly, is 
given in Bertrand de Moleville'a Annals of the French Revolution, vol. i. p. 422. 
These writers, and the histories nt'the times, have been consulted for the narrative 
of these facts. 

VOL. IV. U 
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i!xii r ' was one °^ ^ ie mos ^ popular acts which distinguished 

!___ the early part of his reign ; their violent and insidious 

1787. proceedings were among the causes which drew down 
misery and ruin on his latter years. 
dEuuSs Difficulties in finance had long been felt ; and, 

amidst all her ambitious projects, and all her attempts 
on the freedom of other governments, angry discontent 
and fiery discussions on this irritating and alarming 
subject had long agitated the state, and menaced the 
Compte nndu public security. Before his expulsion from office*, 
b, n. Necker. M \r eckcT had published a detail of the financial state 
of the country, under the title of Compte Rendu. The 
statements in this publication were, by many, severely 
arraigned ; but the work itself, its motives, and its 
probable effects, were the objects of still more serious 
animadversion. Abuses were disclosed, whether truly 
or not, but no remedy was suggested. It was calcu- 
lated only to excite discontent and clamour : it was an 
appeal to the people against the King, by a. minister 
of the King himself j*. 

In England, where a constitutional body, command- 
ing the public purse, could have investigated every 
particular of abuse suggested, and applied a proper 
remedy, such an exposure might have been censured 
as indiscreet, but would not have been dangerous. In 
the case of M. Necker, it appeared like the desperate 
parting effort of a man, who, feeling he can no longer 
retain the station in which he is placed, does all in his 
power to make it untenable by any other. In fact, 
during an administration of four years, he had wit- 
nessed the existence of oppressive and unequal taxes, 
and much abuse in the collection of them : no impo- 
sitions more just and equal had been made by him, 
nor had any abuse been mitigated, or any error rec- 
tified. 

After the dismissal of Necker, M. De Fleuri and 
M. D'Ormesson, each for a short time, undertook the 
direction of the finances ; but with so little success, 

* In 1781. 

t Particularities ct Observations snr los Ministres de Finance en France, par 
M. le Baron de Montyon, p. 230. 
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that their intervention seemed only to prepare the way ^^F" 
for the introduction of M. De Calonne, who, thus ob- " 
tabling the object of his ambition, found himself at the 17*4. 
helm of an ill-condncted vessel, not beloved by the ^troT 
master, and contemned, if not hated, by the crew. Calonne. 
M. Nccker had too strong a party among the people 
to permit his rival's popularity ; the partizans he had 
at court were rendered unserviceable by the Queen's 
avowed dislike of him : lie was obliged to find expe- 
dients for relieving the necessities of the state; but 
although some of his measures were acknowledged to 
be wise and just, others met with a determined oppo- 
sition. The Parliament of Paris refused to register an 
edict for the loan of three millions and upward, which 
he had prepared. Their decree was annulled by the 
King; but the minister, unable to cope with this 
body, and unwilling to adopt the usual and never po- 
pular measure of banishing the members, determined 
on another and apparently a popular plan, that of con- 
vening an unusual assembly, under the title of Notables. 

This body, composed of one hundred and forty-four Convocation 
members, selected generally from the highest ranks 
of the clergy, the law, the military body, and the 
landed proprietors, assembled in Paris. After some 
delays, the minister submitted to them his new plan 1787. 
of finance, which was at least liberal and just. It ex- D^catonne's 
tended to an abolition of all privileges which exempted pianoffinance 
individuals or public bodies from the payment of taxes, 
and a strict inquiry into all privileges and abuses 
affecting the public interest. This scheme united GonrrnI | v 
against its author the leading men of every descrip- opposed, 
tion. The partizans of Nccker, and agitators of the 
public mind, adhered to the statement in the Comptc 
Rendu, that the revenue in his time was exactly ba- 
lanced, and a surplus of nearly half a million sterling 
remained to the public. Those who were, through 
ambition, desirous of supplanting M. De Calonne, ad- 
vanced objections equally vehement, although differ- 
ently stated ; and the privileged classes, the nobility, 
clergy, and magistracy, true to their imagined, although 
blind to their real, interests, added their weight to the 
opposition. u 2 
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In these proceedings, the minister had been made 
to feel the daily increasing power of the press. He 
had imprudently undertaken to refute the statements 
in the Compte Rendu : Necker published a reply, and 
was banished to his country seat at St. Ouen ; conduct 
which was sure to increase his reputation, and ruin 
that of his rival. Another adversary presented himself 
in the person of the Comte De Mirabeau. This indi- 
vidual, already known by his political and literary 
productions, but much more by the irregularities of his 
life and his family disputes, now pressed forward as 
an opponent of the minister, determined, as he ex- 
pressed it, to plant himself in the breach, even if he 
got his head broken in the conflict*. His work was 
read with avidity, and produced great effect on the 
public mind ; the more, perhaps, because the author, 
although adverse to De Calonne, did not enter the lists 
as the champion of Necker, or any other person aspir- 
ing to office. 

M. De Calonne, unable to oppose this formidable 
combination, resigned office and retired into England. 
His place was successively occupied by M. De Four- 
queux, who did not retain it above a month, M. De 
Villedeuil, and M. De Lambert, each of whom also 
resigned, after a very short period, during which they 
neither effected nor attempted any financial operation ; 
and, finally, M. De Brienne, Archbishop of Thoulouse. 
The Notables were soon dissolved, and the old mode 
of administration restored f. 

Amidst all these distresses, and with the unre- 
strained clamour of public discontent sounding on all 
sides, the Court and the higher orders seemed to enjoy 
themselves in perfect security. Undisturbed by the 
fearful signs of the times, among which the frequent 
changes of ministry were not the least alarming, the 
pursuits of ambition, interest, or pleasure, were never 
intermitted ; and all these indications of danger were 
utterly unperceived, or inconceivably disregarded. 



* Lettres de Mirabeau k Mauvillon. 

f In these details, I have consulted the histories and the other authorities 
mentioned in a former note. 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTY-THIRD. 

1787—1788. 

Tranquillity at home. — Meeting in Parliament. — Addresses 
voted unanimously in both Houses. — Debate on the treaty 
with Hesse. — Augmentation of the army. — Debates on the 
promotion of flag officers. — Lord Rawdon's motion. — Mr. 
Bastard's three motions — all unsuccessful. — Troops em- 
barked for India. —Difficulties. — Mr. Pitt's bill. — Debates. 
Mr. Sheridan's parallel between the bills of Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Pitt. — Discussions on the slave trade — general prin- 
ciples. — Efforts of writers, political, religious, moral and 
satirical. — Doctrines laid down by eminent lawyers. — Ex- 
ertions of Mr. Granville Sharp — his success. — First peti- 
tion to Parliament. — Formation of a society — its rapid 
increase — and consolidation. — New petitions. — Committee 
of the Privy Council appointed. — Opinions of Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Grenville. — Delegates sent from Liverpool. — Evidence 
adduced by them. — Counter-evidence. — State of the parties 
interested. — Numerous petitions. — Mr. Pitt's motion, — Mr. 
Fox. — Bill for regulating the conveyance of slaves. — Peti- 
tions from Liverpool. — Counsel heard. — Witnesses ex- 
amined. — Their account of the treatment of slaves in ships. 
— Debate. — Bill passes the Commons — amended — with- 
drawn in the House of Commons. — New bill introduced — 
which is also withdrawn — but a third bill passes. — Observa- 
tions. — Prorogation. — State of the continent.— "War between 
Russia and the Porte. — Conduct of the Emperor of Germany. 
Attempt on Belgrade.— Joseph's declarations of war. — 
Great preparations of Germany and Russia. — State of the 
Turks. — The Russian fleet in Cronstadt. — Sea-fight off" 
Hoogland. — War in Finland. — Denmark makes war on 
Sweeden.— Siege laid to Gottcnbcrg. — Interference of the 
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British minister. — The Turks defeated near Oczahoff — 
which is taken by storm. — Proceedings of Joseph the Se- 
cond. — Siege of Belgrade. — Marshal Loudon commands. — 
His popularity. — Vigorous operations. — Captures Novi. — 
Prince Coburg takes Chotzim. — Unmilitary conduct of the 
Emperor. — End of the campaign. 
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Hessian 

subsidy. 



In the British dominions, public tranquillity was 
undisturbed, and national prosperity regularly ad- 
vancing. Confidence in the administration was gene- 
rally entertained, and the cares of commerce and pur- 
suits of pleasure divided the attention of all classes. 

In addressing the two Houses, when they re- 
assembled, the King gave a brief account of the trans- 
actions in Holland, and his negotiations ; and, advert- 
ing to the flourishing state of commerce and the 
revenue, recommended zeal and unanimity. 

The Earl of Harrington made, and Viscount Bul- 
keley seconded, the motion for an address, which was 
voted without opposition, after a short and unimportant 
debate, in which the Bishop of Landaff expressed full 
approbation of the acts of government, and declared 
that, if Holland were lost, England was undone. 

In the lower House, Mr. Dudley Ryder proposed, 
Mr. Brooke seconded, the address, and it was carried 
unanimously. Mr. Fox, while he generally approved 
the acts of ministers, reserved his definitive opinion 
until his sentiments on the treaty with Hesse Cassel 
should be produced ; and he reminded the House that, 
in the debate on the commercial treaty, he had given 
them warning of the perfidy of France. 

When the treaties were laid on the table, Mr. Fox 
required a copy of the notification given by France of 
her intention to interfere in the disputes of Holland, 
which was refused, because it was unnecessary, and 
because it formed part of a long dispatch, the contents 
of which ought not to be disclosed. The effort was 
renewed, and a formal motion made, but without effect. 
On Mr. Pitt's motion for a grant of £'36,093, for the 
Landgrave of Hesse's subsidy, Mr. Fox expressed ap- 
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prehensions that, by such a treaty, Hessian troops Lxm' 
might be landed in this kingdom ; but Mr. Pitt con- ' 



sidered so small a sum merely as a retaining fee, 1787. 
obliging the Landgrave to be always on our side, and 
to aid us with twelve thousand men if required. 

Mr. Burke, in his usual manner, blended a portion Mr. Burke, 
of extravagant pleasantry with much profound political 
wisdom. He approved of the measures pursued with 
respect to Holland, and the renewal of continental 
connexions, an adherence to which had rendered 
Great Britain glorious; — the admiration of surround- 
ing nations. The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
done wisely in giving the Landgrave a retaining fee ; 
he would, when a fit cause should arise, prove an ex- 
cellent advocate, and produce most powerful argu- 
ments in our behalf; but hoped this country would 
never be involved in a war on account of Hessian 
interests. The King's speech, he said, was more like 
epic poetry, or a romance of chivalry than history ; 
and made some entertaining allusions to Palmerin of 
England and Don Belianis of Greece. The supply 
was voted without a division. 

It was next proposed to increase the army to six- ioth. 
teen thousand nine hundred and eighty-two men, in- Augmentation 
eluding sixteen hundred and twenty invalids ; one of 
the principal causes assigned being the defenceless 
state of the West Indies. This motion occasioned a 
spirited, but rather eccentric debate ; many topics 
connected with the army, but not immediately com- 
prised in the intended vote, being introduced. Colonel 
Fitzpatrick and General Burgoyne insisted on the 
propriety of appointing a commander-in-chief, and 
denied that the existence of peace furnished any ob- 
jection. Mr. Bastard preferred an increase of the 
aavy to an augmentation of the army. Mr. Fox im- 
pugned, and Mr. Pitt defended, the proposed measure, in 
speeches of considerable length. The House divided 
mi the resolution to send an increased number of 
troops to the Wesl Indies, w hich was carried by a large 
majority*. Two divisions afterward took place on a 1788 

» 242 lo 
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February. 

Loid Rawdon. 
20th. 



Mr. Bastard's 
three motions. 



April 8th. 



clause in the mutiny bill for incorporating a newly- 
formed company of military artificers ; but the debates 
were void of interest, and the measure proved emi- 
nently useful*. 

A promotion in the naval service, in which the 
rank of admiral was withheld from certain officers, 
who, by their standing and merits, appeared intitled to 
claim it, afforded subject for debate in both Houses. 
Lord llawdon observed on the indignity with which 
veterans were treated, who, after employing their years 
and losing their blood in the service, were doomed to 
see striplings, who had partaken in no service, ad- 
vanced above them at the caprice of a minister ; and he 
moved an address, praying that his Majesty would 
take into consideration the case of those captains who 
had been passed over in the late naval promotion. 
Little argumentation was required to shew that such 
an address woidd be directly hostile to the royal prero- 
gative, and really detrimental to the state, as it would 
occasion a personal inquiry every time a grant of rank 
was made or withheld. The motion was negatived 
without a division. 

In the lower House, Mr. Bastard shaped his mo- 
tion with more skill, but with no better success ; it was 
for an address praying his Majesty to confer some 
mark of his royal favour on Captain Balfour and Cap- 
tain Thompson, who had received the thanks of the 
House for their behaviour on the glorious twelfth of 
April. After an animated discussion, in which the 
merits of the two officers were fully allowed by all, 
the motion was withdrawn. 

In this debate, the great leaders on either side took 
no share ; but, after two months, Mr. Bastard returned 
to the subject, and said that as his former motion, 
which he considered lenient and favourable to minis- 
ters, had been rejected, he should now re-produce it in 
a form more harsh ; and, having dwelt at length on 
the cases of Captains Uvedale, Shirley, Balfour, 
Leforey, Bray, Dalrymple, and Thompson, he moved 






114 to 67, and 142 to 70. 
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for a committee to investigate the conduct of the admi- c hap. 
ralty, with regard to them. 



Many naval and military officers delivered their i?88. 
sentiments ; and Mr. Pitt, while he acknowledged that 
to set aside men of distinguished merit and untainted 
character must he injurious to the service, denied that 
a sufficient case had been established to justify the 
required proceeding. Mr. Fox maintained that the 
complaint would warrant a Parliamentary investiga- 
tion. He admitted as sacred the prerogative of dis- 
tributing military honours and rewards, and did not 
consider the House of Commons a proper place for 
canvassing promotions. He could not have voted for 
an address to the Crown ; but he would vote for a 
committee, as the best mode of fulfilling the peculiar 
duty of the House, in watching over the executive de- 
partments, detecting abuses, and instituting inquiries, 
with a view cither to censure or punishment. Mr. 
Sheridan observed, that if the House was not able to 
judge of the qualification of Admirals, they were able, 
and it was their duty, to judge whether or not the 
Lords of the Admiralty had acted consistently with 
sound principles. 

After a protracted discussion, the question was lost 
on a division, by a majority of sixteen only*. 

Animated rather than subdued by this defeat, Mr. 
Bastard gave notice that he should again introduce the 
question in another shape ; and he did so, by moving, 
in the very words used by Mr. Pitt, " that it is highly 
" injurious to the naval service to set aside, in pro- 
" motions of flag officers, individuals of distinguished 
" merit and approved service, who are not precluded 
" by any orders of his Majesty in council." As fact 
and argument had been exhausted in the former de- 
bates, the present produced no novelty. The division 
was less favourable to the mover than on the former 
questionf. 

While the affairs of Holland led to a belief that Troops em- 
the united efforts of that country and France might {^[2 

* 150 to 134. t 220 to 169. 
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Lxtii ^ e directed against the British interests in India, the 

. Board of Control thought it necessary to embark four 

regiments for that service. The tranquillization of the 
United Provinces did not change this determination ; 
but difficulty arose as to the future maintenance of this 

Difficulties, reinforcement. Ministers considered that, by the pro- 
visions of Mr. Pitt's act, they were intitled to draw 
funds from the territorial revenues : the Company, and 
their judgment was fortified by the opinions of several 
eminent counsel, thought that such appropriation could 
not be made. 

ivb. 25. To end this dispute, Mr. Pitt brought in a bill to 

Mr. Pitt's remove all doubts. During its whole progress, it was 
debated with more vigour and amplitude than could 
have been expected from the nature of the subject. 
Almost every considerable member of the House de- 

Debate*. livered his sentiments. No one could maintain that it 

would be wise to leave those valuable possessions in 
the state which had occasioned so much animadversion 
during the last war ; but every principle which had 
been laid down, every pledge which had been given 
during the debates on the bills brought in by Mr. Fox 
and Mr. Pitt, was called to memory, and its breach 
or maintenance alleged and denied with the greatest 
vehemence. In these discussions, which engaged the 

£? b - ! 25 ;, r , lower House seven davs, and the upper House three, 

March .5, 5, 7, - » . ■ rt » 

io, 12, li, and nothing can be found which would justify recapitula- 
Maidi 17, 18, tion, even in the most condensed form. The ministry 
had a majority whenever the House divided ; but the 
comparative numbers were never so unequal as to shew 
that the cause of the opposition was hopeless, or their 
^araUdbe 111 ' 8 res i s t ance unfounded*. In the course of the last debate, 
tween the bills Mr. Sheridan presented a statement, in parallel columns, 
2nd MrfStt of tne difference between the bills of the two great po- 
litical leaders ; it was received by the House with much 
satisfaction, and afterwards, at the request of several 
members, printed, with a preface and explanatory notes-f. 

* The rirst division was on the question for going into a committee, 182 to 
1 25, majority 57 ; the second on a motion to receive the report of the committee, 
182 to 1J5, majority 67; the last on the motion for a third reading, 127 to 73, 
majority, 54. 

t The pamphlet, published by Oebrett, 4to. 1788. well deserves considera- 
tion. 
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In the House of Lords, three divisions took place, Lxm' 

and in each the minister had a nattering majority*. 

A protest was signed by sixteen peers; but not distin- 1787. 
guished by any great vigour of thought or force of 
expression. 

Some other regulations of inferior interest were _. 
discussed ; but the subject which most of all fixed the onthe slave 
attention and agitated the feelings of the nation, was trade - 
the attempt now formally made, and regularly pursued, 
for abolishing the slave trade. That the practice of ?SS 

O I principles. 

acquiring by purchase, or, as it was alleged, by fraud 
and by force, the possession of human beings, who 
were to be removed from their native shores and con- 
demned, with their progeny, to interminable toil at the 
will and for the profit of absolute strangers, should 
have been permitted, nay encouraged, by the Christian 
governments of Europe, would occasion at first sur- 
prise, but subsequently, much stronger feelings. Yet, 
a system in which all nations in possession of colonies 
agreed, a trade in which they emulously rivalled each 
other ; a commerce guaranteed in England particularly, 
by the faith of charters, the force of statutes, the sanc- 
tion of time, and the claims of interest, could not, at 
once, be broken down by the mere use of abstract 
reasoning, however forcibly adduced or judiciously 
applied. 

Territory had been acquired by European powers, 
both on the continent and in the islands of America, 
by such horrible means, by the remorseless extermina- 
tion of whole nations of aborigines ; avarice had ex- 
acted from those who were permitted to survive, tasks 
so manifestly disproportioned to their strength, that 
the importation of negroes from Africa was, at first, 
recommended as a measure of mercy, at least of that 
comparative inhumanity, by which the misery averted Eff 
from one body of men is put in balance against that political, reli- 
which is inflicted on anotherf. But yet the the posi- SJiSJEd' 
the injustice of the traffic could not escape the censure writers 

4 75 to '27— Hi to 25— and 74 to 28 

f See "a this subject, the Alibi" Raynal, Bryan Edwards, and all other His- 
torians of the West Indies Also Montesquieu, de 1'Espiit des Leix, liv. 15. 
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of politicians, divines, and moralists, who had all, from 
the commencement of the trade, made occasional re- 
monstrances against it. In modern times, the public 
mind had been prepared for its rejection by a class of 
writers who, appealing to greater numbers, made 
more general impressions than could be produced by 
those who, with more labour and greater individual 
force, assailed the object of their censure. Thus 
the affecting narrative of Yarico, told by Lygon in 
his History of Barbadoes, and pathetically amplified 
in the Spectator* ; the interesting and artless descrip- 
tions of Defoe ; the vehement censures of Warbur- 
tonf ; the thundered epigrams of Johnson ; the lively 
sarcasms of Voltaire ; and, perhaps not least, Bicker- 
staff's well-drawn character of Mungo, in the Padlock, 
predisposed the minds of men to feel kindly toward 
the Africans. 

England was particularly fitted to be the scene for 
efforts against slavery. The genius of her people 
and the structure of her constitution formed a natural 
and favourable tribunal, to which appeals might be 
addressed. The courts of law had frequently been 
called upon to decide questions on the right of pro- 
prietors, bringing slaves into this country, to retain do- 
minion over them, and even send them back to the 
colonies at their pleasure. The supposition that pro- 
prietors had such a right was strengthened by a joint 
opinion given many years before J by two very eminent 
lawyers, that a slave by coming into Great Britain or 
Ireland, with or without his master, did not become 
free ; that his master's right and property in him re- 
mained as before ; that baptism did not confer freedom, 
or alter the condition of the slave ; and that the mas- 
ter might legally compel him to return to the plan- 
tations. Such an opinion, authenticated by the 
names of Mr. Talbot and Mr. Yorke, who both suc- 
cessively attained the highest dignity in the legal pro- 

* See Lygon, p. 74; Spectator, No. II. The admirable drama of George 
Colman was not produced until the question of the slave trade was fully before 
the public. 

t Essay on the Divine Legation of Moses. Works, v. ii. p. 330. Sermon 
preached 21 Feb. 1766. Works, v. x. p. 55. These, and many more authors, are 
referred to by Clarkson, c 3. 

t In 1729. 
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fession, formed a powerful obstacle to the efforts of lxih' 
those who sought to establish the contrary doctrine. 



At length, through the almost incredible perseverance i7n8. 
and dcvotedness of Mr. Granville Sharp, the point was |^ T xcr /! ons ?f, 

n vi • i • Mr. Granville 

brought under lull and deliberate consideration, and Sharp. 
the final decision, consistently with the spirit of the 
English constitution, and in direct opposition to the 
formerly received opinion, was, that so soon as any 
slave set his foot upon English territory, he became 
free*. Elated with this success, Mr. Sharp wrote to „. 

1 His suoopss. 

Lord North, earnestly adjuring him immediately to 
abolish, not only the slave trade, but slavery itself, in 
nil the British dominions (which, it is to be remem- 
bered, comprized at that time the now United States of 
America), as utterly incompatible with the principles 
of the British constitution and the established religion. 

Mention has already been made of a petition sent Pfrst petition 
to the House of Commons for abolishing the tradef. 
1 ,ong before that period, the Quakers in America had, 
at their yearly meetings^, disclaimed all participation 
in the enslaving of negroes, denounced the purchase of 
man by man, exhorted all members of their body to 
abstain from it, and excluded from their community 
those who persisted in the practice. Their censures 
were not limited to the mere prosecution of the trade; 
for they declared that, " to live in ease and plenty by 
" the toil of those whom fraud and violence had put 
" into their power, was neither consistent with Christi- 
" anity nor common justice ;" and they evinced their 
sincerity by a general emancipation of their slaves. 
The petition from this body, already alluded to, was 
presented by Sir Cecil Wray, and his motion for re- 
ceiving it was seconded by Lord North, who com- 
mended its principles, and regretted that the advanced 
period of the session would not permit a due con- 
sideration of its contcnts§. At the same time he 
allowed that the trade, against which the petition was 

* Sec tin' case of .James Somerset, argued in 1772, Hargrave'a Slate Tiials, 
vol. xi. p. 339. Howell, vol. xx. p. 1. 
f See vol. iii. p. I'.t", e. 45. 

| In 1701, and yearly afterward. 

$ It was presented on tlie 17th June, 1782. 
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so justly directed, had, in a commercial view, become 
necessary to almost every country in Europe. 

Nearly four years elapsed before any new applica- 
cation was made to the legislature ; but the interval 
was actively employed. A small number of men, firm 
in determination and vigorous in action, formed an 
union, or the centre of a society, which it was their 
aim to extend in every direction. They secured in 
their interest a certain number of newspapers, both in 
the metropolis and the country ; pamphlets were issued 
in great numbers, some replete with general argument, 
others with details of particular grievances ; the pen of 
the poet was enlisted in the cause, and proselytes 
flowed in from all quarters. Cases of supposed cruelty, 
amounting even to horrible murders were detailed, 
and, although they were not made the subject of any 
criminal proceeding, they were printed, and went 
forth as facts too well authenticated to admit of dis- 
pute. It is hardly necessary to say that the public 
was deeply interested. The subject itself presented 
many facilities for impressive declamation. Virtue, 
religion, honour, justice, furnished many warm advo- 
cates and sincere proselytes ; many who did not wait 
for the effects of profound reflection, or who could not, 
with a nice hand, adjust the balance of political pro- 
sperity against the counterpoise of general sensibility 
and impulse of sentiment, added to the number ; nor 
was the occasion neglected by some, who, without 
affecting to think deeply, seized with alacrity means 
of shewing a disposition to humanity and benevolence 
at the expense of others. Thus a numerous and in- 
creasing party was formed, strong in the truth and 
enthusiasm of their own feelings, and confirmed by 
ample support and co-operation. 

Coadjutors were supplied from all parts ; every 
form of religion, and every rank in life, swelled the list 
of proselytes. Many members of Parliament might be 
enumerated ; but Mr. Wilberforcc demands particular 
mention, as his strenuous efforts and devoted adherence 
to the cause, during a long course of years, connect 
his name inseparably with all the proceedings, and 
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make him a centre around which all persons and ^xtn 
proceedings arc collected and united. Thus aided and 



supported, the society assumed a name, elected Mr. 1788. 
Granville Sharp their chairman, and formed for them- an , d , c "! 1 " 

1 , . sohdation. 

selves a characteristic common seal, representing a 
negro kneeling in an imploring attitude, with chains, 
fetters, and manacles on his limbs, and an inscription, 
" Am I not a man and a brother." But in these pro- 
ceedings there was no rash violence, no want of pru- 
dent caution and consideration. They who undertook 
so great an innovation did not expect instant success. 
They knew that they should have to win, by slow gra- 
dations, a difficult and hazardous passage ; and, while 
they endeavoured to excite and direct popular opinion, 
they carefully concealed the full extent of their pro- 
ject, fearful that, if they declared the emancipation of 
the slaves already existing, as well as the prohibition 
of further importation', they should diminish the num- 
ber and enfeeble the efforts of their adherents*. 

Thus, in all the petitions which came before Par- i;87. 
liamciit, the abolition of the trade alone was required. Ncw P etltlo,,s 
By the industry of the society, and of Mr. Clarkson in 
particular, who was one of their most active, zealous, 
and intelligent members, information was obtained on 
every point which could throw light on the discussion, 
or repel objections to the prayer of the petitions. The 
state of the trade, the value of goods exported, the 
tonnage employed, the number of seamen engaged, the 
comparative mortality in this and other trades, with 
anecdotes of the manner in which negroes were ob- 
tained, and in which they and the mariners Vvcre accom- 
modated and treated during the passage, were collected, 
and a selection of them, most qualified to make an im- 
pression, communicated to the public, aided by ad- 
ditional tracts and volumes. 

When, by these means, a powerful ferment had Committee of 

, iiiii -i.iT theprivycoun- 

been created, and all classes were eager in the discus- cilappointed 
sion of the question, when petitions to Parliament ]j- 88 
became frequent and numerous, the King, by an order Feb nth. 

* Chufcaon'fl History of the Abolition of the Slave Trade, vol. 1. p. 288, 
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in council, directed that a committee of that body 
should be formed, as a board, to consider the state of 
the African trade in slaves, particularly the manner 
and practice of purchasing or obtaining them on the 
coast, and the importation and sale in British or in 
foreign colonies ; the effects and consequences of the 
trade, both in Africa and the plantations, and on the 
general commerce of the kingdom ; and to report the 
result, with their observations. 

At this period, Mr. Wilberforce being in a bad 
state of health, Mr. Clarkson, at his request, applied 
to Mr. Pitt and Mr. Grenville. The premier had not 
hitherto deeply considered the question; but having 
afterward, by patient investigation, convinced himself 
that the grounds of the application were not only just 
in themselves, but consistent with the true interests of 
the country, he gave his warm and hearty approbation 
to the cause. Mr. Grenville had, from the first, taken 
the same view of the matter, and was now strongly 
confirmed in all his previous opinions. 

Liverpool being principally interested in the ques- 
tion, delegates were sent from that town to support the 
trade. The evidence adduced by them was first heard ; 
it tended to shew that, in procuring negroes, none of 
the alleged enormities were committed ; that the 
agents employed did not instigate the African sove- 
reigns to make wars for the purpose of acquiring slaves 
for the market; and that the rule of these despots was 
so ferocious and sanguinary, that it was a benevolent 
and humane act to rescue their unfortunate victims 
from cruel and wanton slaughter. 

These statements gained, for some time, a consider- 
able ascendancy in the minds of the committee ; but 
they were met by the testimony of persons not less 
acquainted with Africa, its kingdoms, and their govern- 
ment, and generally with the whole subject. The wit- 
nesses in support of the trade laboured under the dis- 
advantage of being personally interested in its conti- 
nuance. Some of them, it was said, before they had 
been appointed delegates, or had reason to believe that 
their evidence would be called for, had given accounts 
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and made statements very different from those which V^m ' 
they now advanced. One witness seems almost provi- 



dentially to have been cast into the scale of the aboli- r/87. 
tionists. It was Dr. Andrew Sparrman, professor of 
natural philosophy and inspector of the museum of the 
royal academy at Stockholm. He had recently been 
employed, in conjunction with Mr. Wadstrom, on 
botanical researches in Africa. Both were in England, 
and the evidence of Dr. Sparrman, clear, consistent, 
exempt from all suspicion, and founded on recent ob- 
servation, was of great force in forming the judgment 
of the committee, which was now obviously inclined 
against the trade. 

Still two classes of persons, who had risqued or state of the 
invested their property in this hitherto encouraged [Rested''" 
traffic, found reason to complain. The merchants of 
England, with their agents, were charged with acts of 
perfidy and cruelty, and their witnesses were termed 
interested. It is certain that when strong feeling is 
excited, and assumes the character of passion, evidence 
is given by the parties so affected which interest could 
never have produced. To serve what they consider 
the good cause, men will arrive at extremes, to which 
by any motive personal to themselves they could not 
have been impelled. In several instances, horrible 
murders were imputed to masters of slave vessels, and 
yet, although the witnesses were stated to be here, no 
prosecution was instituted, no means afforded of esti- 
mating the value of their testimony, or the nature of 
their motives, or of repelling their assertions by con- 
tradictory evidence. And when excitements to war 
for the purpose of making slaves were proved, not the 
English, but the agents of other countries were desig- 
nated as the instigators. Yet the British capitalist, 
the British merchant, and the British planter, were 
exposed to all the obloquy, threatened with all the 
ruin which would ensue from the measures proposed, 
and were, by a sort of anticipated judgment, held forth 
as a class, if not exactly to be abhorred, at least to be 
viewed very differently from their fellow-subjects*. 

* The above statements are derived from Clarkson, vol. i„ and the Preface to 
his Essay on the Slaverj and Commerce of t he Human Species, which obtained 
VOL. IV. X 
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Petitions exceeding a hundred, from different com- 
munities and various parts, had been presented, when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer introduced the subject to 
the House, lamenting that indisposition still occasioned 
the absence of Mr. Wilberforce. The number of petitions 
shewed that the public mind was, in no common degree, 
interested. Some thought the trade ought altogether to 
be discontinued ; others, that it ought only to be better 
regulated; but all agreed that it ought not to remain 
in its present state. All the matters required for the 
information of the House could not be produced at that 
advanced period of the session ; but investigations were 
proceeding elsewhere, which would enable Parliament 
to form resolutions founded on humanity, justice, and 
sound policy. His motion was, that the House should 
resolve to take the question into consideration early in 
the next session, when, if Mr. Wilberforce's indisposi- 
tion should continue, he would take charge of the 
business himself. As the whole matter could not then 
be discussed, he would not declare, or even intimate, 
his own opinions. 

Mr. Fox said, that, having long and attentively 
considered the subject, he had intended to introduce it 
to the notice of Parliament ; but saw with satisfaction 
that the task was assumed by the member for York- 
shire, in whose hands it never would be considered a 
party question. He regretted that so many petitions, 
so respectably signed, could not be taken into imme- 
diate consideration, but preferred a parliamentary 
inquiry to one before the Privy Council. It was the 
duty of Parliament to give and not to receive advice 
from the King. The Privy Council, who had re- 
ceived no petitions from the people, had commenced 
an inquiry, while that House, the table of which had 
been loaded with petitions, had not instituted any. 
Mr. Pitt had forborne to deliver his opinions; but 
he inferred, from several phrases in his speech, that 
they did not widely differ from his own ; and, without 



the first prize in the University of Cambridge in 1785. The little that is related 
from geneial history is taken from Bryan Edwards, the Abbe Raynal, and the 
historical and commercial writers in general. 
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scruple, he would at once declare, that the slave trade 
ought not to be regulated, but destroyed. Humanity 
and justice formed the only grounds on which the 
question could be considered ; to place it on any other 
principles would be idle and absurd. If there were 
men who, from local and interested considerations, 
thought the slave trade might still continue under 
certain modifications, they were the dupes of error ; 
nothing could be the true interest of any description of 
men that revolted against the principles of justice and 
humanity. 

Several members spoke, chiefly to declare the 
opinions of their constituents ; but all agreed in the 
propriety of the motion, which was unanimously 
carried. 

To prevent the evils which might accrue during 
this period of delay, Sir William Dolben obtained a 
committee of the whole House to consider the con- 
dition of the natives of Africa, during their passage to 
the British dominions. It was stated that there were 
no laws to govern the masters of vessels in this traffic, 
and that the trade itself was lawful only because it was 
not prohibited ; and an attempt to regulate, would im- 
ply a recognition by Parliament of its lawfulness. 
Mr. Pitt, still cautiously abstaining from the announce- 
ment of a general opinion, effectually answered this 
objection ; and a bill was brought in, providing tem- 
porary regulations for the middle passage. 

On the motion for a second reading, some oppo- 
sition was made by Mr. Gascoyne and Mr. Brickdale. 
Lord Penrhyn and Mr. Ewer afterward presented pe- 
titions from the merchants of Liverpool and London, 
praying to be heard by counsel. After a debate of 
some length, it was settled that the bill should be read 
a second time, and the prayer of the petitioners 
granted. 

Mr. Piggott was heard on their behalf, and wit- 
nesses examined. Mr. Whi thread, as chairman, shewed 
great skill and sagacity in conducting the inquiry. 
The witnesses stated generally that the present mode 

x 2 
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Lxm °^ ^ rans P 01 't^tion was sufficiently convenient, and well 
adapted to preserve comfort and health. The negroes 



1788. had sufficient room, air, and provisions. When upon 

. deck, they made merry and amused themselves with 

of the treat- dancing. The mortality, or loss by death, was trifling, 

pent of slaves no t exceeding five or six in the hundred ; and the pro- 

in snips ■*■ 

posed measure, even if temporary, must be ruinous to 
those engaged in the trade. On cross examination, it 
was disclosed that every slave, whatever his size, had 
only five feet six inches in length, and sixteen inches 
in breadth, to lie in. The floor was covered with bo- 
dies thus stowed ; between the floor and the deck or 
ceiling were often platforms or broad shelves, which 
also were covered with bodies. The height from the 
floor to the ceiling seldom exceeded five feet eight 
inches, and in some cases not four feet. The men 
were chained two and two together, by their hands 
and feet, and were fastened by ring-bolts to the deck. 
They were thus confined all the time they remained 
on the coast, which varied, according to circumstances, 
from six weeks to six months. Their allowance was 
one pint of water daily, and they had two meals of 
yams and horse beans. After eating, they jumped up 
in their irons ; an exercise so necessary for their health, 
that they were whipped if they refused ; and this had 
been termed dancing. They were usually below deck 
fifteen and sixteen hours out of the twenty-four. In 
rainy weather they could not be brought up for two or 
three days together. The mortality on the windward 
coast, where the African constitution was the strongest, 
was about five in a hundred ; but at Calabar and 
Bonny, which were the greatest markets for slaves, 
it was greater. 

Several assertions, as to the construction of the 
vessels, were refuted by Captain Parry, the only wit- 
ness examined in favour of the bill ; and he, having 
been deputed by Mr. Pitt to Liverpool for the purpose 
of the examination, proved that the statements which 
had been already made to the House by the petitioners' 
witnesses were incorrect, and particularly that the struc- 
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ture, internal accommodation, and comparative esti- Lxm" 
mate of tonnage and number of persons conveyed, had 



all been misrepresented. 1788. 

A debate took place when the blanks in the bill JJjJ^ 
were to be filled up, in which the evidence which had 
been adduced was ably analyzed by Mr. Beaufoy and 
Mr. Pitt ; and one division took place greatly to the 
advantage of the petitioners*. It was finally enacted 
that the vessels should be so fitted up as to provide 
for the health and comfort of the negroes, and that 
not more than a certain number, in proportion to the 
tonnage, should be carried ; and these regulations Bl11 r ass ' s 
were to take place retrospectively from the tenth day of 
that month. 

In the upper House, petitions were also presented, i8th. 
counsel heard, and witnesses examined. The bill Opposedinthe 

o • i • i i t Lords. 

found more opponents m proportion than in the House 
of Commons. Earl Bathurst disapproved of the re- 25th. 
trospective clauses, as constituting an ex post facto 
law ; Lord Rodney and Lord Heathfleld considered 
the bill as unnecessary ; the Lord Chancellor, compar- 
ing the clauses with each other, declared they were 
nonsense ; and several peers professed that a compen- 
sation ought to be made to those whose property 
would be injured by the retrospective enactment. 
Lord Sandwich denied that the trade was injurious to 
British seamen, but declared himself favourable to the 
bill; the Duke of Chandos, drawing his reasoning 
from experience, deprecated the whole discussion, as 
tending to create a dissatisfied spirit among men whose 
condition was, at that time, much happier than that of 
an English labourer, to excite insurrection, and pro- 
bably to cause the massacre of the white people. On 30th. 
a subsequent day, a clause for compensation, proposed 
by the Duke of Richmond, was carried by a very 
small maiorityt. Some enactments were added for , 

ii • i j> • • i i i mi i Amended. 

allowing bounties in certain cases ; and the bill passed 
on a division J. 

When returned to the Commons, it was observed "'"'>, j; 

ii i i • i -n i • i it Withdrawn in 

that the new clauses made it a money bill, which could the Houaeof 

Commons. 
* oti to 5. t 13 to 12. % 14 to 11. 
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not originate in the upper House ; and, as the ad- 
vanced period of the session forbade delay, the conside- 
ration of those amendments was postponed for three 
months, and a new bill introduced. Petitions were 
again tendered, but refused. In the House of Peers, 
they were presented, and counsel heard ; new objec- 
tions arose ; that bill was also withdrawn ; and, a new 
one being introduced by Sir William Dolben, finally 
passed*. 

In whatever way it can be viewed, the conduct of 
the parties opposing the popular measure was ex- 
tremely indiscreet and injudicious. If their trade was 
carried on in a manner which afforded no just ground 
of complaint, they would sustain no injury ; while the 
inquiry they provoked tended only to inflame the 
prejudice against them. Submission to restrictions 
which the government has any right to impose on any 
branch or mode of commerce would have gained them 
friends, or at least would have mitigated, in some de- 
gree, the asperity of their opponents ; while their 
resistance afforded ground for a belief that nothing 
would be obtained from them but by legislative enact- 
ment, to which Parliament would best be impelled by 
strong manifestations of popular opinion. Had the 
evidence they adduced been clear, consistent, and un- 
contradicted, their cause would have risen in the 
general estimation ; but, shaken and tarnished as it 
was, it prepared the way for a belief that, in all 
parts of the question, witnesses would be found to sup- 
port or vindicate any assertion that interest might 
advance. The facilities of the opposite cause, the 
industry shewn in collecting materials, and the skill 
displayed in using them, ought to have convinced 
these parties how perilous was their position, and 
deterred them from incurring risques either in pro- 
mulgating opinions or in detailing facts. 

On the day after the bill had passed, Parliament 

* In the above narrative, I have been much informed and guided by 
Mr Clarkson's work, already quoted. With respect to the latter transaction, on 
the second and third bill, the information in Hansard's Parliamentary History is 
very defective; but Mr. Clarkson's statements are fully supported by the 
Journals. 
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was prorogued. The tranquil state of the British Lxni" 

dominions, its relations with the Continent, and the 

treaties concluded with Prussia and Holland, formed 1787. 
the only topics of the King's speech. 

Peace did not, however, spread her influence over r^^^j 611 
all parts of Europe. War was still waged between the Turks. 
the Russians and the Turks, and it seemed at one 
time to threaten a fearful extension ; but operations 
were finally limited to a few of the principal powers. Conduct of 
Joseph the Second postponed a junction with Cathe- the Emperor 
line, to curb his own rebellious subjects in the Nether- oI Germun y- 
lands ; a necessity to which he yielded with reluctance, 
being anxious to gain from the Turks some territory 
to counterbalance that which, by his consent, and 
even through his assistance, had been acquired by 
Russia. He was also in some degree uneasy at the 
union between the courts of London and Berlin, and 
at the efforts made by the French to prevent the dis- 
memberment of the Ottoman empire. But the tem- 
porary tranquillity obtained in the Netherlands enabled 
him to act with more freedom. He had affected the 
character of mediator between the belligerents; but 
suddenly, while this semblance was still continued, Dcc 2nd 
two columns, under general Alvinzy and Gemmingen, 
crossed the Danube and the Save. Their intent was 
disappointed, through the badness of the roads and 
state of the weather, so that, after a night's toilsome 
and uncertain march, the vanguard of the first column 
alone reached its destination, a neck of land on the Au , c r mi) f/ lt 
Turkish territory under the walls of Belgrade, where 
their situation was so exposed and hopeless that their 
preservation was entirely owing to the magnanimous 
forbearance of the enemy, who, instead of wreaking 
deserved vengeance on the heads of these unprincipled 
invaders, permitted them to repass the Save, and ac- 
cepted an humble apology from Alvinzy. The Grand 
Signor deprecated hostilities by a forcible and manly 
appeal to the justice and gratitude of the Emperor; 
but Joseph, eager to signalise his arms, and to share Fel , /q. * 
in the spoils of a feeble foe, published a declaration of Joseph's 
war, in which he did not even attempt to varnish his \v' u ' u ' 
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aggression with tlie slightest colour of equity. He 
did not charge the Turks with a single infraction of 
the peace ; he only justified his attack by pleading his 
engagements with the Empress, and inveighing against 
the obstinacy of the Porte in rejecting her demands*. 
In making this war, Joseph's ambition grasped at 
the recovery of Bosnia and Servia, the acquisition of 
Moldavia and "Wallachia, and the extension of his 
boundaries to the Dneister. To forward these projects, 
he assembled an army, greater than the House of 
Austria had ever yet brought into the field ; a force of 
two hundred thousand men, with two thousand pieces 
of artillery. The Russians made equally formidable 
preparation; an army under Potemkin remained on 
the Bog, while others were stationed to co-operate 
with Prince Cobourg, to reduce Chotzim and to aid 
the main armies on the Sereth, the Pruth, and the 
Dneister. Bodies were also judiciously stationed in 
Transylvania and other parts ; an armament in the 
Black Sea was intended to favour the progress of 
Potemkin ; the Pacha of Scutari, persuaded by Joseph, 
had revolted ; and it was hoped that the Venetians 
would be induced to engage in the war. 

Feeble and tottering in itself, and menanced thus 
by powerful and eager enemies, the Turkish govern- 
ment must have apprehended certain and speedy de- 
struction ; but unexpected incidents impeded the early 
operations of the imperial allies. Russia was engaged 
in a war with Sweden. Gustavus the Third, refusing 
to join in the darling hostility of the Empress, was, by 
her minister Rozamouski, insulted in his own capital ; 
and attempts were made to excite rebellion, particu- 
larly in Finland. When the King, indignant at these 
proceedings, ordered Rozamouski to quit his dominions, 
the Russian answered by contumacious refusal and 
defiance-j-. Gustavus, thus provoked, formed an alliance 



* In this passage, I have copied the very words, as in the general narrative I 
have much relied on the sense, of Mr. Archdeacon Coxe. — Memoirs of the House 
of Austria, vol. iii. p. 611. 

t The refractory Russian minister was expelled by the regency formed on the 
departure of the King for Finland. No force or violence was used, but a guard 
was placed on his house which prevented all egress, all access either for persons, 
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with the Turks, and received promises of countenance Lxm" 
and support from other powers ; he levied both mari- ' 
time and land forces, and, notwithstanding the want 1788. 
of heavy artillery, which prevented him from forming 
a regular siege, proceeded to the attack of Frederick- 
sheim. Terror and alarm spread rapidly through the 
Russian dominions, where the name of Charles the 
Twelfth still kept up a dread of Sweden ; but the 
Empress, although her disposable military force was 
all employed against the Turks, collected, for her de- 
fence, soldiers from distant garrisons, invalids and 
new levies, and, far from losing her courage or presence 
of mind, directed an attack upon Finland. Her fleet, 
composed of seventeen sail of the line, including vessels 
of large size with guns of heavy metal, originally des- 
tined for the Mediterranean, still remained in the 
Baltic. The Swedish armament, commanded by the 
Duke of Sudermania, consisted of fifteen ships of the 
line, but none in size or power of artillery equal to 
those of the enemy. In this particular, his precipitancy 
in waging hostilities deprived Gustavus of many 
advantages. 

His squadron had, for some time, sailed close up The Russian 
to Cronstadt, defying the Russians, who, at length, cronstadt. 
attempted an encounter ; but their operations were de- 
layed by an unforeseen incident. English officers, 
who had been engaged in the Empress's fleet, consi- 
dered that their honour would be tarnished if they 
continued in a service where Paul Jones held a com- 
mand, which, without their knowledge, had been con- 
ferred on him. This obstacle was speedily removed, 
and Jones was sent to a squadron on the Black Sea, 
where he acquired reputation, and received the order 
of Saint Anne ; but, in consequence of an intrigue 
formed against him, was soon obliged to leave Russia, 
and retire, poor and unnoticed, into France*. 

Lett* re, "i provisions : and at length, thus degraded, Rozamouski gladly accepted 
the means offered tor his departure. 

* Castora, vol. iii. p. 38. The account given by this author, in a note, is severe, 
hut not altogether unjust. Ante, vol. iii. p. f>5. For his own account of his trans- 
actions in Russia, and the causes of his quitting that country, see Memoirs of 
Rear -Admiral Paul Jones, in 2 vols. 8vo. ; particularly vol. ii. He died on the 
18th July, 1792. 
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When this difficulty had been surmounted, the 
Russian fleet, commanded by Admiral Greig, put to 
sea, and engaged in a severe, though not decisive, con- 
flict, off Hoogland. The Swedes fought with the ut- 
most obstinacy ; both sides claimed the victory, but 
the Russians certainly had the advantage. Some offi- 
cers in each fleet misconducted themselves ; Gustavus 
forbore to punish ; but Admiral Greig, with judicious 
firmness, caused two officers to be arrested and sent to 
Cronstadt, where they were punished with exemplary 
severity. The Swedish fleet was then blockaded at 
Sweaborg, and Russia remained undisturbed mistress 
of the adjacent sea, intercepting supplies, and capturing 
all vessels destined to succour her enemies. 

Attempts at negotiation were made, but failed, 
through the arrogant tone assumed, and the unreason- 
able demands made, by Sweden. General Mitchelson 
was called from the Turkish frontier to act against the 
Swedish troops in Finland ; but had not the designs of 
Gustavus been thwarted by the misconduct of some of 
his commanders, he might have struck the Russian 
empire with terror, by advancing to St. Petersburgh. 
His progress was impeded, not by the force or bravery 
of his opponents, but by flagrant and shameful perfidy. 
One of his officers, named Hosteko, refused, even in 
the field, to obey his orders, and made his own regi- 
ment ground their arms when the King commanded 
them to march. Gustavus, wanting energy to punish 
such treachery, was reduced to a state of inaction. 

Catherine now urged Denmark to arm on her side, 
according to existing treaties. She succeeded without 
much difficulty; her attempt being aided by a jealousy 
respecting the views and conduct of Sweden which had 
long prevailed at Copenhagen. Accordingly, while 
Gustavus was involved in his greatest embarrassments, 
a notice, amounting to a declaration of war, was issued 
by the Danes. A Norwegian army, under Prince 
Charles of Hesse, after a slight conflict, took Udewalla 
and other places, and laid siege to Gottenburg, the 
city next in importance to Stockholm. Gustavus im- 
mediately sent from his capital all the reinforcements 
he could collect, roused the spirit of his subjects in 
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Dalecarlia, who instantly equipped an army of three ^ l ^K' 
thousand men, and, which was the most important and 



hazardous of his measures, repaired in person, unat- 1788. 
tended, to the besieged town. No notice having been 0ct - 3 - 
given, he had some difficulty in obtaining admission, 
and had then the mortification to find that, either 
through feebleness or treachery, the governor had con- 
voked the inhabitants and resolved to capitulate. It 
is probable that neither the presence of the sovereign 
nor the expected advance of the Dalecarlians would 
long have prevented the fall of the place, but for the interference 
interference of Mr. Elliot*, the British minister at ^S^ 
Copenhagen. Viewing the existing crisis with the 
eye of a statesman, he crossed over to Sweden, and, 
after some correspondence, conducted, on his part, 
with equal ability, temper, and firmness, aided too by 
an envoy from Prussia, he obtained successive truces, 
preparatory to a peace, and, notwithstanding some 
inconsiderate displays of resentment on the part of 
Gustavus, Prince Charles retired into Norway, and November, 
every thing portended peace in this quarter. 

Several actions, fought at this period, gave The Turks 
triumphs to the arms of Russia over the Turks. The o f ^ff near 
Pacha of Oczakoff embarked in boats a body of six 
thousand troops to surprise the fortress of Kilburn 
where, unfortunately for them, Suwarrow commanded, 
lie permitted them to land, and shewed signs of terror; 
but when, deceived by this feint, the boats had been 
ordered to return for a reinforcement, he made a sally, 
destroyed all the Turks by the sword or in the sea, and 
himself received a dangerous wound in the action. 

Some unimportant naval actions were fought, to Dec. 12. 
the disadvantage of the Turks, and, after a vigorous 0, ' z:lkolt,lk 

O 7 O hv an inn 

siege, and in the depth of winter, Prince Potcmkin 
took Oczakoff by storm, and subjected the inhabitants 
to all the cruelties and horrors attendant on such an 
event. This conquest cost Russia twenty thousand 
men, of whom five thousand perished in the final 
assault'!'. 

* Afterward sir Gilbert, and subsequently Lord Minto. 
f Castera, tome iii. liv. 11. 
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j ?wf ■ If the King of Sweden derived no immediate per- 
sonal advantage from the hostilities in which he en- 



1788. gaged, they contributed, with other causes, to the 
josThii^ ° f g enera l ill-success of his opponents in their campaign 
in another quarter. Joseph, naturally inert and in- 
decisive, wasted the early months in expecting the 
junction and co-operation of the Prussians. His army, 
unprecedented in number and strength, was limited to 
small operations, to desultory attacks on petty posts 
near the frontier, and trifling expeditions to secure the 
April 2nd. banks of the Danube and the Save. He joined the 
army at a late period, accompanied by his favourite 
military counsellor, Marshal Lacey ; and, having 
25th. stormed Szabatch, formed the seige of Belgrade. His 

difficulties increased. England and Holland forbad 
their sailors entering into the Russian service ; his 
great ally, as already has been stated, was fully oc- 
cupied by her war with Sweden ; Venice determined 
to be strictly neutral; and the Pacha of Scutari, 
alarmed at the perils he foresaw, massacred the Aus- 
trian officers whom he had received, and made full 
submission to his lawful sovereign. 
siege f The Emperor wasted his time until the cries of 

Belgrade. his own army, and a consciousness that he was dis- 
gracing himself in the eyes of Europe, roused him to 
some effort, and he began to press the siege. But, by 
this time, the Vizier Yussuff, who commanded the 
Turkish force judiciously posted in Bulgaria, had 
ceased to fear, and learned to defeat him. As the 
Vizier advanced toward Belgrade, the Emperor pre- 
cipitately retreated behind the Save, while Yussuff 
threw bridges over the Danube at Cladova, broke the 
Austrian cordon, by defeating a corps under Wartens- 
leben, posted on the heights of Meadia, spread alarm 
and devastation through the neighbouring districts of 
the Bannat, and threatened to pour his victorious 
troops into Hungary. 
., , , In this state of affairs, the Emperor hastened with 

Loudon forty thousand men to support General Wartensleben 

commands. anc ^ cover Hungary, leaving the command in Croatia 
to Marshal Loudon, whom hitherto he had neither 
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countenanced nor consulted. The appointment of this chap. 
brave and active officer was extremely gratifying both 



to the army and the people ; in fact, their exultation uss. 
was the bitterest satire on the Emperor himself. The His 
progress of Loudon to the army resembled a triumph, 
and he justified the predilection that was expressed, by 
immediate operations of vigour. On the day after his August 26th. 
arrival, he defeated the Turks under the walls of ^ 'e 01 ' ' 13 

operations. 

Dubitza, and soon reduced the fortress ; he then 
passed the Save, and, having fought some successful s llth 
actions, invested Novi. Seven thousand Turks, who captures 
attempted to raise the siege, were defeated, and, after 0V1 ' 
two assaults, the garrison capitulated. His further 0ct 3rd 
progress was impeded by the approach of winter. 

During these transactions, the Prince of Cobourg, Prince 
in conjunction with Soltikof, laid siege to Chotzim, captures 
anticipating an easy conquest ; but, although the ^ h °] y :}"\ 
place was little capable of defence, the garrison dis- 
played heroic firmness ; they continued their resistance, 
even after the town was laid in ashes, the principal 
magazine destroyed, and famine and disease in all 
their horrors contributed to oppress them ; and when, 
at last, the place surrendered, the season was spent, 
and the besiegers could undertake no further enter- Scp ' 
prize. 

Whatever honour might be derived to the imperial TT .,. 

r i i r t i ii -r» • n Unmihtarv 

arms from the conduct of Loudon and the Prince of conduct of 
Cobourg, the Emperor himself sullied them by con- the Em P eror - 
tin ued misconduct. After his junction with Wartens- 
leben, a council of war was called, at which all the 
officers, except Lacy, advised vigorous offensive pro- 
ceedings ; the Emperor adopted, as probably he had 
dictated, the cautious advice of Lacy. Encouraged by 
this timidity, the Turks, during two whole days and 
nights, attacked the Austrian camp. They were re- 
pulsed, but Joseph thought fit to make a retreat, so Se P- 20th< 
precipitate that the mistakes occasioned by a dark 
night converted it into a flight ; the Emperor had 
nearly lost his life, and his honour was insulted by an 
ironical compliment from one of his own aides-de- 
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chap. camp on the fleetness of his horse. The Vizier and 
the Austrians marched back to their former positions. 
1788. No further action of importance took place, except the 
capture of Viplanka by a detachment under General 
Harrach ; and this campaign, so great in expectation, 
so small in real achievement, was terminated by a 
truce for three months*. 

* Coxe's House of Austria, chap. xlix. 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTY-FOURTH. 
1788—1789. 

Affairs of England.— The Duke of York— the Earl of Mans- 
field retires, succeeded by Lord Kenyon — contest for 
Westminster. — Illness of the King — his intellects affected. 
— Meeting of Parliament — the two Houses adjourn. — Privy 
Council — opinion of the physicians — they are examined by 
Committees. — Dr. Willis — their Report. — Mr. Pitt moves 
for a Committee in the House of Commons — observations 
of Mr. Fox— their effect— answer of Mr. Pitt— Mr. Fox- 
Mr. Pitt— Mr. Burke— Mr. Pitt in reply to Mr. Burke. — 
Committees appointed. — Similar motions in the House of 
Lords by Earl Camden — Lord Loughborough — the Lord 
Chancellor. — Committees appointed. — Report from the 
Committee of the House of Commons. — Discussions re- 
newed.— Mr. Fox— Mr. Pitt— Mr. Sheridan— Mr. Pitt. — 
Discussions in the upper House introduced by Earl Fitzwil- 
liam— Lord Chancellor. — Sentiments of the Prince of 
Wales, expressed by the Duke of York — Duke of Glou- 
cester. Report of the Lords' Committee. — The House of 
Commons in a committee on the state of the nation. — Mr. 
Pitt moves resolutions. — Debate on the Prince's right. — 
Debate on bringing up the Report. — Amendment moved 
by Mr. Dempster — Mr. Burke — Lord North. — Amendment 
lost. -Conference. — Debate in the Lords. — Earl of Aber- 
corn — Lord Rawdon. — Amendment moved. — Debate — Lost 
— Protest. — Death of Mr. Cornwall, the Speaker. — Obser- 
vations. — State of the King. — Mr. Pitt's letter to the Prince 
of Wales. — The Prince's answer. — Mr. Grenville chosen 
Speaker. — New inquiry into the state of the King's health. 
Examination of Physicians. — Report of the Committee. — 
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resolution. — Mr. Powys. — Lord Belgrave.— Mr. Sheridan. 
— Mr. Grenville.— Resolutions respecting the royal house- 
hold debated. — Mr. Pitt. — Lord North attempts to divide 
the question. — Mr. Fox. — Mr. Pitt. — Amendment moved. 
—Mr. Gray.— Mr. Dundas.— Lord North.— Mr. Fox.— 
Mr. Pitt. — Kesolutions carried. — Observations of Mr. Rolle 
on Mrs. Fitzherbert. — Debates in the House of Lords. — 
The Resolutions— Protest.— Conference. — Difficulties as to 
opening the Session. —Observations of Mr. Burke. — Mr. 
Sheridan.— Mr. Fox. — Mr. Burke. — Address to the 
Prince. — His Answer. — Address to the Queen. — Debate in 
the House of Lords on opening the Session. — Earl Camden. 
— Carried. — The Princes of the blood require their names 
to be withdrawn. — Commissions debated in the House of 
Commons. — Mr. Burke. — Opening of the session. — Regency 
bill.— Mr. Grey.— Mr. Burke.— Bill in the committee. — 
Mr. Burke — called to order — third reading — amendment as 
to creation of peers. — Bill in the House of Lords.— The 
King's convalescence announced.— Committee adjourned. 
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In England some changes had taken place in the 
two Houses of Parliament. His Royal Highness 
Frederick, Bishop of Osnaburgh, his Majesty's second 
son, had completed his education and gained experi- 
ence, particularly under the auspices of the late King 
of Prussia, who behaved toward him with great kind- 
ness, shewing a real admiration of his talents and 
regard for his person. His reception at Vienna had 
been equally honourable and cordial, the Emperor 
always treating him with regard and confidence*. 
He was successively appointed Captain and Colonel in 
the Horse-Guards, and Colonel of the Coldstream 
regiment of foot, and he had a peerage conferred on 
him, by the title of Duke of York and Albany f. After 
these honours had been bestowed, his Royal Highness 



* Sir Robert Murray Keith to Lord Carmarthen, July 1781. State Papers. 
f In December 1784. 
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was absent: ho had returned to England, but had not ??££• 
yet taken Ins seat. 



The venerable Earl of Mansfield vacated the high 1788. 
judicial post which he had so long occupied with ho- J2^^J d o1 
nour to himself and with signal benefit to his country, retires. 
His retreat was occasioned entirely by corporeal infir- 
mities, and not by the decay of his mental faculties. 
He was succeeded by Sir Lloyd Kenyon, Master of 
the Ilolis, who had before been created a Baronet, and 
was now raised to the peerage by the title of Lord J,II1 °- 
Kenyon. The Attorney-general, Sir Richard Pepper LordKenyoil 
Arden, was advanced to the station which Lord Ken- 
yon had occupied ; the office he vacated was conferred 
on Sir Archibald Macdonald, and Sir John Scott was 
appointed Solicitor-general. 

In the course of the summer, Lord Hood, by ac- .Tunc 
cepting a seat at the Admiralty board, had occasioned Westminster, 
a vacancy for Westminster. It was expected that, as 
he had before been the favourite candidate, he would 
be again returned without a struggle ; but an oppo- 
nent was suddenly produced in the person of Lord 
John Townshend, who, after a contest of fifteen days, 
resembling in every particular, except duration, the 
late celebrated conflict, was declared duly elected. 

Before the close of the late session, the health of uinessofthe 
the King had been visibly impaired ; but as no alarm- 
ing symptoms were observed, quiet, abstinence from 
business, and the course generally adopted in bilious 
cases, were deemed sufficient. After the prorogation, 
his Majesty went to Cheltenham ; but, finding no bene- 
fit from the medicinal waters, speedily returned. His fy."*-"',, 
disorder increased, and, was observed to affect his affected, 
intellects ; the regularity of the levees at St. James's 
was interrupted ; and when, at length, he did make his 
appearance at one, his conversation and demeanour 
left no doubt of the nature of his malady. There was 
a period of fluctuation, of occasional paroxysms, suc- 
ceeded by intervals of clear understanding and demon- 
strations of accurate perception and an undiminished 
power of reasoning ; but soon, however, the paroxysms, 
accompanied with highly bilious affections, brought on 

VOL. TV. v 
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so violent a fever, that his Majesty became totally and 
constantly deprived of the use of reason, and his life 
was for several days in imminent danger*. 

After some time, the King was removed from Kew 
to Windsor, where the physicians usually consulted 
by himf attended constantly ; the Gazette formally 
announced his indisposition, and alarm and consterna- 
tion were diffused in every quarter. 

The Prince of Wales and the Duke of York be- 
came resident at Windsor; several of the ministers 
were frequently in conference with the physicians, and 
the Lord Chancellor had interviews with the heir 
apparent. Some leading members of the opposition 
party were also consulted by the Princes ; but Mr. 
Fox, their great chief, being absent on a continental 
tour, an express was dispatched to solicit his return. 
He was met with at Bologna, whence he intended 
proceeding to Rome ; but he returned with an extraor- 
dinary speed, making a journey of more than eight 
hundred miles in nine days. The opposition party did 
not conceal their exultation at the probable change 
which they expected from the attachment of the heir 
apparent, while the friends of ministers expressed 
confident hopes of his Majesty's speedy re-establish- 
ment. 

It had been the intention of ministers to defer the 
meeting of Parliament until after Christmas ; but as 
the term of prorogation expired, and there was no 
competent authority to extend it, and as many mem- 
bers were arrived in town, anxious for the important 
crisis, the two Houses assembled on the day prefixed; 
but they met only to adjourn. The Lord Chancellor 
stated that he had usually, by the King's command, 
summoned the peers to convene for dispatch of 
business ; but that was now. become impossible. On 
the motion of Earl Camden, the House adjourned 



* Tomline's Life of Pitt, vol. ii. p. 108. In whatever relates personally to 
the King at this crisis, I have drawn my information principally from this work : 
I have also consulted " Histoire de ce qui s'est passe pour restablissement d'un 
Regence, par M. L. Dutens. " 

t Sir George Baker, Dr. Heberden, Dr. Warren, Dr. Reynolds, and Sir 
x y Lucas Pepys; and Dr. Addington occasionally. 
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for fourteen days, and, in the mean time, the Lord 
Chancellor was directed to send letters of summons 
to each peer. In the House of Commons, a similar 
adjournment was voted on the motion of Mr. Pitt, 
with the addition, that there should be a call of the 
House. 

Before the appointed day, a Privy Council was 
held, at which all members, without distinction of 
party, assisted. By their order, the physicians who 
had attended his Majesty were examined on oath, 
and the result of their answers was, that the King's 
indisposition rendered him incapable of meeting his 
Parliament, and of attending to public business ; that 
there was a fair probability of his recovery, but it was 
impossible to fix any time when it might be expected. 

Both Houses considered that the information on 
which their future proceedings were to be founded, 
should be given directly to them, and each House ap- 
pointed a committee to examine physicians. These 
inquiries were not confined to those who had before 
given their opinions ; but others were 1 also called in, 
and. among them, one whose testimony in the present, 
and whose care and judgment at a subsequent period, 
operated powerfully on the public opinion, and was 
supposed most materially to influence the final event 
of the royal malady. This was Dr. Francis Willis, a 
clergyman of the Church of England, endowed with a 
considerable living in the metropolis ; but, having 
taken his degree, at Oxford, in medicine, he had long 
practised as a physician; and, during the last twenty- 
eight years, had received in his asylum at Gretford, in 
I lincolnshire, upward of eight hundred lunatic patients. 

All the physicians agreed in the King's present in- 
capacity, and in the hope of his recovery. From 
information, they ascribed his malady to over great 
anxiety in public affairs, exercise too violent, abste- 
miousness too rigid, and too little repose, which had 
induced a fever on the brain. The hopes of recovery 
were founded on his Majesty's not having, before the 
attack, been subject to any melancholy, and on the 

s 2 
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i5tv* observation of all the physicians that a great majority 
(Dr. Willis said nine in ten) of patients so afflicted had 



1768. perfectly recovered. The same learned and ex- 
perienced physician said that, in the case of any other 
patient, he should scarcely entertain a doubt ; but the 
King, by reflections on an illness of this kind, might 
depress his spirits and retard his cure. As to the pro- 
bable period of his Majesty's convalescence, they dif- 
fered materially. The major part declined answering 
questions as to time, but evidently shewed gloomy 
rather than cheerful indications. Dr. Addington, Sir 
Lucas Pepys, and Dr. Willis, equally declined fixing 
a time ; but their answers were, on the whole, con- 
solatory : eighteen months or two years was the 
longest known duration of such maladies ; but, under 
favourable circumstances, they ended in six weeks or 
two months ; and, although his Majesty could not be 
called convalescent, favourable hopes were augured 
from the ameliorations in his condition, the general 
absence of irritation, the improved state of his appetite, 
and the duration and tranquillity of his repose*. 

When the report was submitted to the House of 
M^i'itt moves Commons, Mr. Pitt, opposing a motion of Mr. Rolle 
foracommittee f or delay, until it should be printed, moved for a com- 
of Commons, mittee to examine and report precedents of proceedings 
where the personal exercise of the royal authority had 
been prevented or interrupted, by infancy, sickness, 
infirmity, or otherwise. Their duty, he observed, re- 
quired that, with all possible dispatch, and in the most 
respectful manner, they should take such necessary 
steps to provide for the present serious situation of 
affairs, to guard the liberties of the people, and so to 

* For the examinations, see the Debates and Lords' Journals, vol. xxxvhi. p. 
271. Commons' Journals, vol. xliv. p. G. During this period a difficulty oc- 
curred with respect to the House of Commons itself. Sir Edmund Affleck, the 
member for Colchester, died, and the Speaker expressed a doubt whether, dur- 
ing the inefficiency of one branch of the legislature, he could issue a warrant to 
fill up the vacancy. Mr. Pitt was decidedly of opinion that, although no act 
could take place which required the concurrence of the different branches of the 
legislature, yet each of them, in its separate capacity, was fully competent to the 
exercise of those powers which concerned its own orders and jurisdiction. No 
objection was offered to this opinion, and the warrant issued accordingly. 
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secure the safety of the country, that his Majesty 
might have the gratification of knowing, when the 
happy moment of his recovery should arrive, that the 1788. 
people whom he had loved and protected, had suffered 
as little as possible by his illness. 

Mr. Fox, who had before appeared in his place, observations 
evidently depressed by the fatigues of his late journey, ° Ml ' u> 
now said the exigency was so pressing, that he, for one, 
would dispense with the Committee. What were 
they going to search for % Not precedents upon their 
journals, not parliamentary precedents, but precedents 
in the History of England. At present there was a 
person in the kingdom, different from any other; to 
whom no precedents could refer — an heir apparent, of 
full age and capacity to exercise the royal power. The 
examination of physicians had put the House in full 
possession of the true state of the King's health ; 
through them it was known to the nation at large, and 
it was then their only duty to decide without the loss 
of a single moment. In his firm opinion, his lloyal 
Highness the Prince of Wales had as clear, as express 
a right to assume the reins of government, and ex- 
ercise the power of sovereignty, during the continuance 
of the King's illness and incapacity, as in the case of 
his Majesty's natural demise. His Royal Highness 
might have advanced this claim himself, but he chose 
rather to wait the decision of Parliament, with a 
patient and due deference to the constitution, than to 
urge a claim that, he trusted, a majority in that 
House, and of the people at large, admitted ; and 
which he was persuaded, could not be reasonably 
disputed. 

As the leader of a political party, Mr. Pitt saw, Heir effect. 
with pleasure, the advantage he should derive from 
many parts of this speech. The broad assertion of a 
right in the Prince of Wales to assume the functions 
of regent appeared to be unsupported by any declara- 
tion of law, and not countenanced by any analogy. 
Thus the leader of opposition, by affirming that the 
Prince ought to assume the office, without restrictions, 
exposed himself and his adherents to the suspicion of 
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Lxtv aspiring to power, which, by abuse, they could render 
' permanent, notwithstanding the King's recovery*. 

1788. In his answer, Mr. Pitt used the advantage 

Mr put 1 afforded him without reserve. Whatever might be 
thought of Mr. Fox's penetration and discernment, 
his acquaintance with the laws and general history of 
the country, and his knowledge of the theory of the 
constitution, he defied all his ingenuity to support his 
opinion upon any analogy of constitutional precedent, 
or to reconcile it to the spirit and genius of the con- 
stitution. The doctrine was itself, if any additional 
reason were necessary, the strongest and most unan- 
swerable for appointing the committee. If a claim of 
right was intimated (even though not formally) on the 
part of the Prince of Wales, to assume the govern- 
ment, it became of the utmost consequence to ascertain, 
from precedent and history, whether this claim was 
founded ; which, if it was, precluded the House from 
the possibility of all deliberation on the subject. In 
the mean time, he maintained, that it would appear, 
from every precedent and from every page of history, 
that to assert such a right in the Prince of Wales, or 
any one else, independent of the decision of the two 
Houses of Parliament, was little less than treason to 
the constitution. He pledged himself to this assertion, 
that, in the case of an interruption of the personal 
exercise of the royal authority, when there had been 
no previous lawful provision for carrying on the go- 
vernment, it belonged to the other branches of the 
legislature, on the part of the nation at large, the 
body they represented, to provide, according to their 
discretion, for the temporary exercise of sovereign au- 
thority, in the name and on behalf of the King, and 
that, except by their decision, the Prince of Wales 

* Tomline, vol. ii. p. 117. A writer of a Biographical Memoir thus describes 
the conduct and feeling of the minister on this occasion : " During the delivery 
" of this .adventurous opinion, the countenance of Mr. Pitt was seen to brighten 
'' with exultation at the mistake into which he perceived his adversary was hur- 
" rying; and scarcely had the sentence, just quoted, been concluded, when, 
" slapping his thigh triumphantly, he turned to the person who sat next to him, 
" and said, ' I'll unwhig the gentleman lor the rest of his life!' " And the 
author adds, in the next paragraph, that this anecdote is undoubtedly true. 
Biographical Memoirs of the Right Honourable Richard Brinsley Sheridan, by 
Thomas Moore, Esq. vol. ii. p. 38, 8vo. 
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had no more rig-lit (speaking of strict right) to assume lxiv." 
the government, than any other individual subject 
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However strong the argument might be in favour of 1'88. 
the Prince of Wales, it did not affect the question of 
right ; because neither the whole nor any part of the 
royal authority could belong to him in the present cir- 
cumstances, unless conferred by Parliament. 

Mr. Fox complained that he had been, unintention- Mr - Fox - 
ally no doubt, misrepresented and unjustly charged 
with treason to the constitution. The word Parliament 
was used in an improper sense when applied to two ; 
branches only of the legislature ; and he doubted 
whether, under the present circumstances, the house to 
which he was then speaking was really a house of 
parliament. Mr. Pitt briefly re-stated the point on Mr. Pitt. 
which he was at issue with the leader of opposition. 
To make a provision, he said, for the executive power 
of the government, during the interruption of the 
personal exercise of the royal authority, did rest with 
the remaining branches of the legislature. It was a 
matter entirely in their discretion. Mr. Fox, on the 
contrary, if he understood him rightly, had maintained 
that the two houses had no such discretion ; but that 
his Royal Highness could claim the exercise of sove- 
reign power, so as to supersede the right of either 
house to deliberate on the subject. 

At this period Mr. Burke arose, and expressed Mr. Burkr. 
astonishment at the style and manner in which the 
minister had debated the question, which most peculi- 
arly required temper and moderation. He had burst 
into a name ; he had fallen into a fury ; and, with un- 
pardonable violence, had accused others of treason, 
because they ventured to mention the rights of any 
part of the royal family ; thus endeavouring to intimi- 
date his opponents by threatening them with the lash 
of the law. Where was the freedom of debate, where 
was the privilege of Parliament, if the rights of the 
Prince of Wales could not be spoken of without sub- 
jecting members to a charge of treason by one of the 
Prince's competitors ? A cry of order being heard in 
the house, Mr. Burke said, he would repeat and justify 
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Lxtv' ^* S wor( ls. '^ e right honourable gentleman had no 
" pressly declared, that the Prince of Wales had cx- 

1788. more right to claim the exercise of the sovereign 
power than any other individual subject ; he was war- 
ranted, therefore, in stating that he had described 
himself as one of the Prince's competitors. If the 
Prince of Wales had no more right than any other 
person, and if he were to give an elective vote, it 
should be in favour of that Prince whose amiable 
disposition was one of his many recommendations ; and 
not in favour of a Prince who charged the assertors 
of the right and claim of the Prince of Wales with 
constructive treason. 
Mr. Pitt in This strained attempt to place Mr. Pitt in invidious 

Bmke. r . ana " personal contest with the heir apparent was not 
well received by any portion of the House ; and, as 
Mr. Burke delivered his speech with his usual vehe- 
mence and animation, the matter and the manner of 
it afforded the minister easy and secure topics of reply. 
He observed, that if the right honourable gentleman 
who had condescended to be the advocate and the spe- 
cimen of moderation, had found any warmth in his 
manner of speaking before, which led him to think 
that he had not considered what he said, he was ready 
to repeat it with all possible coolness, and knew not 
one word that he would retract. And, when he had 
said that the Prince of Wales had no more right to 
urge such a claim than any other individual subject, 
lie appealed to the House upon the decency of charging 
him with arrogating to be the competitor of his Royal 
Highness. At that period of our history when the 
constitution was settled on its present foundation, when 
Mr. Somers and other great men declared that no 
person had a right to the crown independently of the 
consent of the two Houses, would it have been thought 
fair or decent for any member of either House to pro- 
nounce Mr. Somers a personal competitor of William 
the Third ? 
Committee ap- The Committee was voted without a division, and 
pointed. composed of members taken from both sides of the 

House. 
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This debate had material influence on that which lxiv' 
took place on the following day in the House of Lords, . 

when Earl Camden moved for a similar committee. 1788. 
He had heard, he said, of an idea started in another s|*i lsu . inoliim 
place, alleged to be founded on common law, and on in the House of 
the spirit of the constitution, that the heir apparent, Camden* Earl 
being of age, had a claim to assume the regal authority, 
and take upon himself the administration of govern- 
ment, as a matter of right, during the incapacity of his 
Majesty. If this was the common law, it was a secret 
to him : he never before had met with it in any writer, 
or heard it laid down by any lawyer. A doctrine so 
new and extraordinary ought to have been well con- 
sidered before it was uttered ; because such opinions 
were much sooner raised than laid, and might involve 
the country in infinite confusion. 

Lord Loughborough said he had heard of another Lord Lough- 
• 11 

most extraordinary assertion, boldly, arrogantly, and borou s h - 

presumptuously made elsewhere ; that the Prince of 
Wales, the heir apparent to the throne, had no more 
right, under the present circumstances, to take upon 
liimself the government, than any other individual 
subject. This assertion was founded on the idea that 
the regency was elective, which, he maintained, could 
not be the case. Were it so, the heir apparent had no 
such right. The two Houses might set up a pageant 
of a regent, and, in fact, assume the government them- 
selves, because such a regent must necessarily be the 
slave of the electors. The only instance of a regent 
created by the two Houses, without regard to the heir 
apparent, was that of the Duke of York to be protec- 
tor, in the reign of Henry the Sixth, which led to the 
well-known, calamitous civil wars. Had the Prince of 
Wales had no more right than any other individual 
subject % No more right ! Was the Prince of Wales 
a common subject I Did not the law describe him to 
be one and the same with the King 1 Lord Coke ex- 
pressly stated it so. Was it not as much high treason 
to compass or imagine the death of the Prince of 
Wales as the death of the King. Was it high treason 
to compass or imagine the death of any other inclivi- 
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dual subject ? The regency was hereditary, not elec- 
tive ; and the heir apparent had now a right to assume 
the reins of government. He did not mean that the 
Prince could violently rush into authority ; but that, 
upon the authentic notification of the King's unfor- 
tunate incapacity to the two Houses, he ought, of right, 
to be invested with the exercise of the royal power. 

The Lord Chancellor regretted that the topics so 
prematurely discussed had not been reserved until a 
later stage of the proceeding, when, probably, little 
difference of opinion would have existed. The decla- 
rations of law made by Lord Loughborough was to 
him perfectly new. In the eye of the law, the Prince 
of "Wales and the King were one and the same ! to 
consider them so, was to force a literal meaning upon 
a metaphorical expression. His Royal Highness, how- 
ever peculiarly distinguished by his rank, birth, and 
dignities, above all other subjects, was still a subject. 

After a few other observations, a committee of 
twenty-one was appointed. 

The report from the Committee of the House of 
Commons was speedily presented, laid on the table, 
and printed; but when Mr. Pitt moved that, on a 
future day, the House should resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee on the state of the nation, Mr. Fox complained, 
— which, he said, he had never done before, — of mis- 
representation of his sentiments, and denied having 
spoken from the authority of any person, much less 
from that of the Prince. He had merely delivered his 
own opinion, as an individual member, freely and 
without any authority. He now re-stated, explained, 
and vindicated it from misconceptions in the House of 
Lords, and in other quarters. What he meant to 
assert was, that the Prince had the right, but not the 
possession ; he would not exercise the right without 
appealing to the two Houses. It was admitted that 
the Prince had an irresistible claim, which Parliament 
could not reject or refuse, without forfeiting their 
duty to the constitution. To that idea he had no 
objection, because he knew no difference between an 
irresistible claim and an inherent right. If the Prince 
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of Wales had done him the honour to consult him, he lxiV' 
should have advised a message to either or to both 



Houses, stating his claim, and calling for their decision. 1788. 
Such, however, was his Royal Highness's forbearance, 
that he would prefer no claim, but wait patiently and 
with due deference, conscious that the two Houses 
ought, by acknowledging the justice of that claim, to 
restore the royal authority. He urged the right of 
the Prince as an abstract point : but of what import- 
ance were differences upon abstract points, where the 
substance was indisputable \ Although unused to 
meet the minister on any but adverse ground, he ex- 
pressed a hope that he would afford some general out- 
line of what he meant to state to the Committee, that 
members might not be puzzled with the novelty of 
propositions, and embarrassed in giving their votes. 

Mr. Pitt said they had just received a voluminous 
report from the Committee appointed to search for 
precedents, and he had moved to refer it, with the exa- 
mination of the physicians, to the committee on the 
state of the nation, where all topics would undergo 
ample discussion. He then controverted all the 
material assertions of Mr. Fox, denying, most expli- 
citly, that the whole or any part of the regal power 
vested in the Prince of Wales as a matter of right, 
although he was equally ready to say, that, on the 
ground of expediency, it was highly desirable that 
whatever part of the regal power it was necessary to 
exercise during this unhappy interval, should be vested 
in a single person, and that person should be the Prince 
of Wales. He also stated his opinions as to the por- 
tion of political power to be given, and the restrictions 
to be imposed, with a frankness which Mr. Fox ac- 
knowlegcd to be satisfactory, and more than he had a 
right to expect. 

Mr. Sheridan deprecated all discussion of the Mr. Sheridan. 
Prince's rights. It could not conciliate ; it might 
create dissensions and animosities ; and he even in- 
timated that it might lead to dangerous consequences. 

Mr. Pitt trusted that, in the discussion of these M] . piu 
opinions, the House would do their duty, in spite of any 
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threat, however high the authority from which it might 
proceed. The committee was voted without a division. 

In consequence of the discussions to which Mr. 
Fox had alluded, which were conducted with great heat 
and asperity, not only in newspapers, but in pamphlets, 
in conversation, and in public speeches, Earl Fitz- 
william, first apologizing for introducing a conversation 
when he did not intend to make a motion, deprecated, 
in strong and feeling language, all debate in that place, 
on a topic so delicate and invidious, and tending only 
to increase the alarm and uneasiness which already 
had been manifested. The Lord Chancellor declared 
that, when the committee should have made its report, 
the House would see what further steps should be taken 
to restore vigour and efficacy to the executive govern- 
ment ; and, above all things, they should take care faith- 
fully to preserve the rights of the King entire, so that 
when God should permit him to recover, he might not 
find his situation worse than it had been before his in- 
firmity. His own sorrow was aggravated by a recol- 
lection of the marks of indulgence he had been in the 
habit of receiving from his now suffering sovereign : 
his debt of gratitude was ample for the many favours 
which he had graciously conferred on him ; and " when I 
" forget my King," he exclaimed, " may God forget me." 

But the chief, or indeed only cause for commencing 
the discussion, was, that the lords might hear, in an 
authentic form, a declaration of the opinions of the 
Prince himself. This was afforded by his royal 
brother, the Duke of York, who, presenting himself, for 
the first time, to Parliament, modestly urged that as 
an apology for defects. He entirely agreed with the 
noble Earl and other lords who expressed their wishes 
to avoid any question which tended to induce a debate 
on the rights of the Prince. No claim of right had 
been made on his part ; and he understood too well the 
sacred principles which seated the House of Brunswick 
on the throne, ever to assume or exercise any power, 
whatever might be his claim, unless derived from the' 
will of the people, expressed by their lordships in Par- 
liament. 
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This speech, delivered with much grace and pro- Lxtv' 
priety, produced great effect, and was warmly compli- 



Dixke of 
Gloucester. 



merited by the Lord Chancellor and Lord Camden. 1788. 
The Duke of Gloucester expressed similar sentiments : 
he trusted that the good sense and loyalty of a majority 
in each House would yet prevent the threatened discus- 
sion. Perseverance in it was highly mischievous, and 
could not be meant for the public good. If the at- 
tempt were persisted in, he feared he could not, such 
were his feelings, trust himself to speak his sentiments 
on the extraordinary conduct of those who would unne- 
cessarily compel a decision on so delicate a question. 

On this day, the House of Lords had been more 
tli an usually crowded with strangers, particularly of 
the House of Commons, whom the adjournment per- 
mitted to attend. Great curiosity was excited by the 
knowledge that the heir apparent intended to deliver 
his sentiments ; and great surprise was created by the 
speech of the Lord Chancellor, who was known to 
have concluded a treaty at Carlton House, by virtue of 
which lie was to retain his office, and to forward the 
claims of the Prince. 

On the following day, the Report of the Committee 16tll 
was produced and ordered to lie on the table. It was Report of the 
of considerable length, like that of the lower House, committee. 
consisting of precedents, in the original Norman- 
french, Latin, and English languages, of proceedings 
and statutes made on several occasions where the inca- 
pacity or absence of the monarch required a temporary 
substitution of authority. It was methodically arranged, 
under the several heads of infancy ; sickness or infir- 
mity ; absence, where the remedy had been provided 
by the sovereign ; absence, where the remedy had been 
provided by the great council of the nation, or the two 
Houses of Parliament; and cases not falling within 
cither of those descriptions*. 

In the committee on the state of the nation, Mr. committee on 
Pitt moved three resolutions, introducing them with a 
long and luminous speech. Great as was the question, 






the stale of the 
nation. 



* See the Reports ; Lords' Journals, vol. xxxviii. p. 276; Commons' Jour- 
nals, vol. xliv. p. 11. 
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" What provision ought to be made for supplying the 
" deficiency V there was a question of a greater and 
still more important nature, which must be discussed 
and decided first, namely, whether any person had a 
right either to assume or to claim the exercise of the 
royal authority during the King's incapacity ; or, 
whether it was the right of the Lords and Commons to 
provide for the deficiency in the legislature. In refu- 
tation of any claim existing in any person, he argued at 
great length, both from the precedents found in the 
report, and general principles of law and reason, and 
concluded by moving, That the King was, by his pre- 
sent indisposition, prevented from attending personally 
to public business. 

That it was the right and duty of the Lords and 
Commons to provide the means for supplying this 
defect, according to the exigency of the case. 

And that the two Houses should determine on the 
means by which the royal assent might be given to 
bills respecting the exercise of the powers and autho- 
rities of the Crown, during the King's indisposition. 

The first proposition being evident, met with unani- 
mous assent. The debate on the second was long and 
animated; the Master of the Rolls, the Attorney- 
general, the Solicitor-general, and the Lord Advocate 
of Scotland strenuously asserting the right of the two 
Houses, and denying that any right was inherent in 
the Prince of Wales. Mr Fox, on the other hand, in a 
long and argumentative speech, defended the proposi- 
tion he had formerly advanced, and insisted, even to 
the extreme, on the right for which he had contended. 
A middle party deprecated the discussion of the right, 
and favoured an amendment suggested by Mr. Bas- 
tard, for omitting that word in the resolution, and 
stating it only to be the duty of Parliament. Lord 
North spoke in favour of this plan of forbearance ; but 
the Lord Advocate declared he could not discover 
how the general question of right could be waived, 
unless both Houses were ready to resolve that the 
Prince of Wales should not only be regent, but invested 
with the royal powers without limitation or distinction. 
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On a division, the majority in favour of the minis- Lxtv 
ter was sixty-four*. 



Two clays were fully occupied in debating the mo- 1788. 
tion that the Report of the Committee should be ^£™* e 
brought up. The topics of discussion had already the Report, 
been so much exhausted, that little remained for the ' 
speakers but to profess unaltered opinions, to introduce 
new illustrations, or to animadvert on assertions in 
former debates. The principal persons who distin- 
guished themselves in opposition to the measure were 
Sir Grey Cooper, Mr. Windham, and Mr. Anstruther. 
On the other side were the I Attorney-general, Mr. 
Ilardinge, and Mr. Beaufoy. Mr. Dempster unsuc- tZetb™ 1 
cessfully moved that the word " right" should be ex- Mr.Dempster. 
puuged ; and that in the third resolution an address to 
the Prince of Wales should be voted, instead of ex- 
pressing the determination of the House. 

On this proposition lay the main stress of the dc- 22iul 
bate. Mr. Burke attacked the resolution with all the Mr. Burke, 
force of his eloquence and all the vigour of his wit, not 
unmixed with some of those coarse illustrations to 
which he often descended, and which are ever unfor- 
tunate in a speaker of the higher class, as they give 
opportunities to those who could never presume to 
meet him in full career, to irritate him by repetitions, 
allusions, and parodies, and to diminish the reputation 
of his strength by an ostentatious display of his infir- 
mities. Thus, in treating on a suggestion that the 
Lord Chancellor should officially affix the great seal 
to a commission for giving the royal assent to the in- 
tended bills, he said, " If we are to fight against the 
" Crown, let us fight against it fairly ; when the mo- 
" narch is seated on the throne, the contest may be fair ; 
" then we act manfully: but what is to be done when 
" the Crown is in a ' deliquium V We arc told to take 
" a man with a large black brow and a big wig; he is 
" a fit person ; trust none of the royal family, for they 
' w will all rob the Crown, because they are the relatives 
" of the sovereign ; and, in order to fix a proper and 

• 208 t<» 204. 
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i xiv " l c £ a l sanction upon our proceedings, we will give a 

" fictitious consent to our own acts." lie did not ap- 

j 788. prove, he said, of any robbery, whether it were house- 
breaking, highway-robbery, or any other felony; yet 
each of them, in his opinion, was more excusable than 
law forgery. " I have given my allegiance," he added, 
" already to the House of Hanover. I worship the 
" gods of our glorious constitution; but I will not 
" worship Priapus." 

Fully avowing his concurrence in the opinion of 
Mr. Fox respecting the Prince's rights, he reprobated 
the manner in which it had been made the subject of 
animadversion. In assigning to one word of his so 
much importance, they had indeed paid a compliment, 
and presented him with a dish, on which the most 
gluttonous appetite might feed to satiety. 

In a happier strain, he analyzed the historical 
precedents and disapproved of any restrictions on the 
Regent. It had been remarked that we had a weak 
government: it was so in two ways; for one king 
was disabled by nature, and another by art. Upon 
what principle could ministers elect the Prince, if they 
suspected him ? and, if they did not suspect him, why 
did they wish to limit or restrict him \ Were it pos- 
sible for the Sovereign to be made acquainted with the 
present situation of affairs, he would feelingly exclaim, 

" Upon my head they plac'd a fruitless crown, 
" And put a barren sceptre in my gripe, 
" Thence to be wrench'd with an unlineal hand, 
" No son of mine succeeding." 

He would then add, " Restore me to my former 
" state and opinion. Do not let me see a black-brow'd 
" phantom on my throne ! " 

In explaining what he considered a misrepresenta- 
tion by the Solicitor-general of an argument which he 
had used on a former day, Lord North compared the 
conduct of the House to that of the plaintiff in the 
celebrated cause of Stradling against Styles, reported 
by the learned Scriblerus, who, when a testator had 
bequeathed to him all his black and white horses, 
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claimed the black because they were black, the white S^v 
because they were white, and the pied horses because * 
they were both black and white. " In like manner," he )7^> 
said, " do the advocates for the present question argue, 
" when they maintain that the throe estates of Parlia- 
" ment will be perfected by adopting the third resolu- 
" tion. First, they act as a House of Commons; 
" secondly, as a House of Lords ; then, like the black 
" and white horses, they act both as Lords and Com- 
" mons; and from this strange combination the third 
" estate is created, which is to give life and vigour to 
" all their operations." He drew a distinction be- 
tween the present times and those from which the pre- 
cedents had been drawn. The pageants and puppets 
of those days were surely very different from the Duke 
of York and the Duke of Gloucester in ours. The pre- 
cedents which had been brought before them ought to 
put them on their guard, lest they themselves should 
furnish posterity with a lesson which might one day 
prove fatal to the constitution. The House was now 
assembled to supply the defect in the exercise of the 
executive power which his Majesty's unfortunate dis- 
order had occasioned ; and the question was, what 
form should they adopt 1 ? He thought that the care 
of the royal person should not be vested in the Regent, 
whoever he might be ; such a sacred trust should be 
watched with the most jealous eye, and guarded by the 
most vigorous and faithful arm. In conclusion, he 
called the attention of the House to the Prince of 
Wales, who, by his distinguished moderation and 
forbearance,, had, in a peculiar degree, entitled himself 
to the confidence and affection of Parliament. They 
could not, in their present circumstances, proceed in 
any other mode than by address ; if they adopted the 
measure proposed in the resolution, they would shake 
to its centre the fabric of the constitution. 

Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt, and many other members, spoke Amendment 
with great ability, but chiefly in recapitulation or lost - 
defence of their former opinions. On a division, the 
amendment was lost, and the original question carried 
by a majority of seventy-three*. 

• 251 to 178. 
VOL. IV. Z 
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23rd. 

Conference. 
Debate in the 
Lords. 

26th. 

Earl of 
Abereorn. 

Lord Itawdon. 



Amendment 
moved. 



Debate. 



Lost. 



'29th. 

Protest. 



30th. 

Death of the 
Speaker. 

Observations. 



In a conference with the Lords, the resolutions of 
the lower House were agreed to ; but the approbation 
of the general body of Peers was not obtained without 
long and anxious debates ; first in the committee, 
and then in the House. 

With vehement asperity and personality, the Earl 
of Abereorn assailed the doctrine of the Prince's 
right, while Lord Rawdon repeated a former declara- 
tion, that personally and singly, if necessary, he would 
stand forward, and take the sense of their Lordships 
on that question ; and he moved, as an amendment to 
the first resolution, " That an address be presented to 
" the Prince of Wales, praying him to take upon him- 
" self, as sole regent, the administration of the execu- 
" tive government, in the King's name, during the 
" continuance of his Majesty's indisposition." 

In the debate, the original resolutions were de- 
fended by Earl Camden, the Duke of Richmond, Lord 
Hawkesbury, the Marquis of Lansdowne and the 
Lord Chancellor. The amendment was sustained by 
Lord Stormont, Lord Porchester, the Earl of Carlisle, 
and Lord Loughborough. It cannot be said that their 
Lordships' speeches, ample and able as many of them 
were, contained no new matter ; but it would be diffi- 
cult to describe them as original and striking, although 
many of them abound in sound reasoning and apt 
illustration. The majority against the amendment 
was thirty-three*. The other resolutions passed with- 
out a division. 

On bringing up the report, the resolutions were de- 
bated and agreed to. A protest was signed by forty-eight 
peers, having at their head the Royal Dukes of York 
and Cumberland, who had also been in the minority 
on the late division. 

At this period, a short interval was occasioned in 
the proceedings by the death of Mr. Cornwall, the 
Speaker of the House of Commons. 

Six weeks had elapsed since the meeting of Par- 
liament, and, notwithstanding the eagerness and ve- 
hemence which had been displayed, few satisfactory 
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general conclusions had been obtained. The opposi- ^xiv" 

tion party appeared to act on no fixed principles, and 

under no governing mind. The strong declaration i7*s. 
made by Mr. Fox, which created so much discussion, 
and in the public opinion wrought such irreparable 
injury, was entirely uncalled for, and any direction to 
advance such a claim for the Prince of Wales had 
been on his part entirely disavowed. The violence of 
the party was generally ascribed to their eager desire 
of office ; and yet, in many points, their conduct seemed 
incompatible with such a supposition. The repeated 
and lengthened debates on the question of right, even 
after the claim had been disavowed, and some other 
minor delays, were all attributable to those whose in- 
terest seemed to point at an early termination of the 
question, on whatever terms. But secret intrigues 
and manoeuvres within the walls of Carlton House 
were believed, and publicly asserted, to actuate some 
of the Prince's friends, while to others they were highly 
displeasing. 

Nor were ministers, although they appeared to be 
firmly united, and were certainly most powerfully sup- 
ported by the public voice, free from such disquietudes 
as their situation must necessarily occasion. Their 
removal from office was to be the assured result of the 
appointment of a regent ; and they had much occa- 
sion to feel that, in such circumstances, pride, ingrati- 
tude, and selfihness, would produce their usual, or, as 
they may be called, natural, effects. Even the Chan- 
cellor, Lord Thurlow, is said to have been in a nego- 
tiation with the Prince's party, which only failed 
because his views of ambition could not be reconciled 
with those of Lord Loughborough. Whatever conduct 
he may have pursued under the influence of ambition, 
Lord Thurlow was a well-wisher to all the royal family ; 
and on the first announcement of the King's malady, 
counselled the heir apparent to use strict forbearance, 
and await the course of events. Whether his Royal 
Highness might or might not have followed this advice 
cannot be known ; but, the measures of Mr. Fox, after 
his return from the continent, assumed a very differ- 

z 2 
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chap. en t aspect*. Over him Lord Loughborough exercised 
' considerable influence ; and the enfeebled state of his 

1788. health probably rendered him more subservient to the 
views of another than he would have been in a perfect 
state of unimpaired energy of body and mind. The 
voice of the people was strongly expressed in favour 
of the minister. Petitions to Parliament, expressing 
disapprobation of the manner of appointing a regent, 
were presented from the counties of Northumber- 
land and Southampton, and from Westminster; 

Dec. 18. while, on the other hand, the City of London 

voted thanks to Mr. Pitt and the other members of 
Parliament, who had maintained the rights of the legis- 
lature and the people ; addresses were received by Mr. 
Pitt from a considerable number of counties and 
towns, in decided approbation of his conduct, and of 
the principles to which, upon his proposal, Parliament 
had given sanction. The assertion of the Prince of 
Wales's right to exercise all the powers of royalty, 
while his father was upon the throne, and labouring 
under only a temporary incapacity, had excited serious 
alarm in every part of the country ; and, from a warm 
and generous feeling of loyalty and affection to the 
King, and a rooted distrust of those who were likely 
to be the ministers of the Regent, a sincere anxiety 
prevailed, that, in providing for the present exigency, 
no unnecessary power should be given ; and that espe- 
cial care should be taken to enable his Majesty, when- 
ever the happy moment of his recovery should arrive, 
to re-assume his authority, without embarrassment or 
clifncultyf. 

state of the Meanwhile, the royal patient had been removed 

from Windsor to Kew, that his medical advisers 
might have easy access to his person. Dr. Willis, who 
was in constant attendance, while the other physicians 
only visited occasionally, had totally changed their 
plan of proceeding, and had, by his care, vigilance, and 
zeal, gained the entire confidence of the Queen ; and 

* Nicholls's Recollections, vol. i, p. 70. 

1 Annual Register, vol. xxxi. p 104. Tomline's Life of Pitt, vol. ii. 
p. 151. 
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the public, cheered by information of the partial sue- Fxrv' 
cess of his measures, looked up to him as their surest 



hope for the happy event of the royal restoration. 1783. 

30th. 
Mr. Pitt's 



When the questions on the regency had been 3 



discussed to the extent already described, Mr. Pitt letter to the 
addressed a letter on the subject, to the Prince of wJSes.° f 
Wales. He had, not long before, written to his 
Royal Highness, in consequence of Lord Thurlow 15th. 
having received a letter from the Prince, shewing that 
the speeches and conduct of the minister had been 
much misrepresented ; and he explained fully, and in 
dutiful terms, his principles and intentions. To this 
he received no answer*. 

In his present letter, the minister, in respectful 30th, 
language, described the plan which it was conceived 
proper to propose. " It is the humble opinion of minis- 
ters," he said, " that your Royal Highness should be 
" empowered to exercise the royal authority, in the name 
" and on behalf of his Majesty, and to do all acts 
" which might legally be done by him ; with provisions 
" nevertheless, that the care of the King's person, the 
" management of his household, including the direc- 
" tion and appointment of the officers and servants, 
" should be reserved to the Queen, under proper 
" regulations. That the power to be exercised by your 
" Royal Highness should not extend to disposing of 
" the King's real or personal property (except in the 
" renewal of leases), to the granting of any office in 
" reversion, or for any other term than during his 
" Majesty's pleasure, any pension or any office, except 
" those which must be granted for life, or during good 
" behaviour, nor to bestowing the dignity of peerage 
" on any but his Majesty's issue, having attained the 
" age of twenty-one years. These ideas had occurred 
" to ministers," he added, " on the supposition that 
" his Majesty's illness might not be of long duration ; 
" but, should it unfortunately be protracted, Parlia- 
" mi nt might re-consider these provisions, whenever 
"it might be requisite." 

* See the httor. Tomline, vol. u. p. 127. Parliamentary History, vol, xxvii 
1>. 'JO0. Annual RegUtcr, vol. xxxi p. 298. State Papers. 
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The Prince's 



To this letter, his Royal Highness returned a 
prompt, firm, and dignified answer. He excused 
himself from animadverting on any thing which had 
already passed in Parliament ; but as a plan had been 
submitted to him before any 7 discussion had taken 
place, he felt obliged to notice it, as his silence 
might otherwise be construed into acquiescence. He 
had not expected that a " plan should be offered to 
" his consideration, by which government was to be 
" rendered difficult, if not impracticable, in the hands 
" of any person intended to represent the King's au- 
" thority, much less in the hands of his eldest son — the 
" heir apparent of his kingdoms, and the person most 
" bound to the maintenance of his Majesty's just 
ki prerogatives and authority, as well as most interested 
" in the happiness, the prosperity, and the glory of 
" his people. It is with deep regret," he proceeded, 
" that the Prince makes the observation, that he sees, 
" in the contents of that paper, a project for produc- 
" ing weakness, disorder, and insecurity in every 
" branch of the administration of affairs. A project 
" for dividing the royal family from each other, for 
" separating the court from the state, and thereby dis- 
" joining government from its natural and accustomed 
" support. A scheme disconnecting the authority to 
" command service, from the power of animating it by 
" reward ; and for allotting to the Prince all the invi- 
" dious duties of government, without the means of 
" softening them to the public, by any act of grace, 
" favour, or benignity, The Prince's feelings, on con- 
" templating this plan, are also rendered still more 
'' painful, by observing, that it is not founded on any 
" general principle, but calculated to infuse jealousies 
" and distrust (wholly groundless, he trusts) in that 
" quarter, whose confidence it will ever be the first 
" pride of his life to merit and obtain. With regard 
" to the motive and object of the limitations and re- 
" strictions proposed, the Prince can have but little to 
" observe. No light or information is afforded him on 
" those points. Ministers have informed him what 
" the powers are which they mean to refuse him ; not 
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'.' why they arc withheld. If security for his Ma- Lxtv' 

" jesty's re-possessing his rightful government, when- __J 

" ever it shall please Providence, in bounty, to remove 1788. 

" the calamity with which he is afflicted, be any part 

" of the object of this plan, the Prince has only to be 

" convinced that any measure is necessary, or even 

" conducive to that end, to be the first to urge it, as 

" the preliminary and permanent consideration of any 

" settlement in which he could consent to share." 

Upon that part of the plan which regards the King's 

real and personal property, he said, " the Prince feels 

" himself compelled to remark that it was not neces- 

" sary for Mr. Pitt, nor yet proper, to suggest the rc- 

" straint he proposes against the Prince's granting 

" away the King's real or personal property. The 

" Prince does not conceive that, during the King's 

" life, he is, by law, entitled to make any such grant; 

" and he is sure that he has never shewn the smallest 

" inclination to possess any such power. But it re- 

" mains with Mr. Pitt to consider the eventual interests 

" of the royal family, and to provide a proper and 

" natural security against the mismanagement of them 

" in others*." 

On the death of Mr. Cornwall being announced, 1789. 
the House adjourned for three days ; and, on their re- M^V^iviiio 
assembling, Lord Euston proposed, as his successor, chosen 
Mr. Grenville, and Mr. Welbore Ellis named Sir Gil- g; i cakcr 
bert Elliot. On a division, Mr. Grenville was chosen 
by a large majority^. 

In pursuance of a notice given by Mr. Pitt, that he 6th. 
should submit to the House his notions on the restric- hto^thTstate 
tions to be annexed to the office of llegcnt, it was ° n J u ' Kin s' 8 
proposed that the order of the day should be read ; 
when Mr. Loveden, a member of the opposition, ob- 
served, that, before the House proceeded to settle the 
terms of the regency, they ought to know exactly 

* For a longtime this eloquent and masterly letter was generally attributed 
to Mr. Sheridan, and by some to Sir Gilbert Elliot; but a more recent writer 
avers, on the authority of Sir Gilbert (Lord Minlo), himself, that it "was ori- 

txinalK Burke's, altered a little, but not improved, by Sheridan and other critics." 

M re's Life of Sheridan, vol. ii. p. &0. 

f 215 to 144. 
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CHAP. 
LXIV. 

1 7*'J. 



Debate. 



7 th to 13th 
January. 
Examination 
of physicians. 



what the exigency of the case really was ; what was 
the present state of his Majesty's health ; what the 
degree of alteration which it had undergone since 
his physicians were last examined ; and whether the 
probability of his restoration to health was increased 
or lessened ; and he moved that the physicians be 
called upon to inform the House if the present sym- 
ptoms could give reason to hope for his Majesty's 
speedy recovery. 

Although this motion was not strenuously op- 
posed, the debate upon it was of great length and 
unusual heat. Reference was made to the examina- 
tion of one of the physicians before the House of 
Lords, which, it was contended, was more entitled to 
attention than those which had been taken before the 
Commons, being considerably more recent, and given 
under the sanction of an oath. Among other opinions, 
one was stated, that the probability of the patient's 
recovery diminished as the duration of the disorder 
increased ; and an inference was drawn, that as a 
month had elapsed since the last examination of the 
medical men, the probability of a favourable event was 
lessened in proportion. Dr. Warren being cited as 
the individual from whose testimony this presage was 
taken, and it being conceived that some disregard to 
him was expressed, several members spoke very stre- 
nuously in vindication of abilities which were univer- 
sally acknowledged, and of an integrity which had 
never been impeached. 

Mr. Pitt deprecated unnecessary delay, but, in 
consequence of some observations that had been made, 
withdrew his motion for the order of the day; and 
after much discussion, and several attempts at amend- 
ments, on one of which a division took place*, it was 
finally resolved that a committee should be appointed. 

A whole week was consumed in this examination, 
in which some members of the committee seemed to 
entertain, and laboured to establish, an opinion, that 
his Majesty would never, or, at least, not till a very 



* In this division the numbers for the minister were 221 to 141. 
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distant day, recover the use of his mental faculties ; lxtv*' 
while others considered him, if not already convales- 



cent, rapidly and steadily approaching toward that 1789. 
state. The physicians ranged themselves on one or 
the other side. Dr. Warren gave the most discouraging, 
Dr. Willis the most cheering, prognostications. 

On the present unfitness of his Majesty to conduct 
public affairs all were agreed; and it was generally 
allowed that his bodily health was improving, and his 
appetite better, although about his sleep a great dif- 
ference of opinion existed. On the whole, Dr. Willis 
expressed sanguine hopes of his Majesty's speedy reco- 
very ; but he would not, although much pressed, even 
intimate what he thought a probable period. Dr. 
Warren stated that his " expectations of his Majesty's Jal1 - ">■ 
" recovery stood upon the same foundation as when he 
" was last examined ; the time which had elapsed did 
" not add to his hopes, although it was too short to j. 2l)l 
" subtract from them." On a further examination, he 
reiterated this opinion, adding that the King was 
worse that day than he had been before, and that his 
complaint was not at all abated. Dr. Willis, when re- 
examined on this point, and asked whether, from the 
circumstances which had fallen within his observation, 
or come to his knowledge, he, in his conscience, thought 
the chance of his Majesty's recovery greater or less 
than it was when he had before been examined, an- 
swered, much greater, and that this opinion was 
derived from his experience in similar instances. He 
would not venture to say he was sure his Majesty 
would recover ; but he entertained the greatest hopes llth. 
of that event ; and a confidence so strongly founded, 
that he could scarcely admit a doubt. He was 
much less, of late than formerly, obliged to employ 
coercion, and had not used it at all during the last 
week. 

One of the relaxations in which the royal patient 
indulged, was reading; and in their examination on 
this point, Dr. Warren and Dr. Willis differed more 
widely, both as to matters of fact and opinion, than is 
generally expected between men of honour and science. 
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ly^v ' ^ 1# Willis asserted that a fortnight before the day on 
" which he was interrogated, the King was used to take 

1789. up books and could not read a line; but that he 
would, at the time then present, read several pages, 
and make good remarks upon the matter; a circum- 
stance from which he derived solid hope of the patient's 
recovery. On the same day, Dr. Warren deposed, 
that he had several times, the last time being within 
a week, been present when the King entertained him- 
self with a book ; that his reading never exceeded a 
line and a half, and his manner was a strong proof of 
the existence of his malady. Sir George Baker also 
said, that, from what he had lately observed, he did 
not conceive that the King was capable of reading a 
book, for any length of time, with attention and obser- 
vation. Still Dr. Willis maintained that his Majesty 
was not only capable of occupying himself with books 
for a considerable time, and making judicious observa- 
tions at the moment, but that he would return to the 
matter after several days, still preserving a correct me- 
mory, and continue the same species of observations. 

In the course of this investigation, it appeared not 
only that a great difference of opinion subsisted among 
the King's physicians, but that personal and party 
feelings had their share in extending their discord. 
Dr. Warren was much relied on by the opposition, 
and Dr. Willis was affirmed to be in correspondence 
with Mr. Pitt, and particularly in favour and confi- 
dence with the Queen. Hence the questions put to 
him by some members of the Committee displayed the 
astuteness, and, not unfrequently, some of the rough- 
ness of cross-examination in a court of law. Much 
inquiry was expended on the use of a strong or of a 
mitigated word in the reports transmitted to Saint 
James's for the information of the public. Three 
points were much pressed against Dr. Willis. First, 
that he had permitted the King to read at all ; but 
having done so, that he had allowed the Tragedy of 
King Lear, the most improper in the English language, 
to be put into his hands. Second, that he had suffered 
the royal patient to use a razor and scissars ; and, 
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third, that he afforded him interviews with the Queen, lxiv ' 
and some of the young Princesses. To these objec- * 
tions, easy and satisfactory answers were given. When 1789. 
his Majesty was allowed the amusement of reading, he 
had himself asked for King Lear, which Dr. Willis 
refused, and ordered that a volume of comedies should 
be supplied. Colman's works were accordingly pro- 
duced ; the King's attendants not knowing, as indeed 
few persons did know, that the author of the Jealous 
Wife had also made an alteration of Lear from Shaks- 
pear and Tate, it happened to be in the book which 
was brought to the King; but Dr. Willis discovered 
and removed it ; it produced no ill effect, nor did it 
appear that the royal patient had even opened the 
Volume. When the King began to recover, it was 
necessary to remove his beard, which had grown to a 
frightful length, and some portion of his hair. The 
attendants displaying great awkwardness in the opera- 
tion, the King, at his earnest desire, was allowed him- 
self to use the necessary implements: no mischief 
ensued, but Dr. Willis declared afterward, that he 
shuddered to reflect on what he had done, although, he 
added that he could not apprehend any harm, having the 
firmest reliance on the royal sufferer's sentiments of piety, 
which, even in this dreadful crisis, never altered. Of 
the third charge, this was the explanation. In taking 
exercise in the garden, the eyes of his Majesty were 
often fixed on the window of the apartment allotted to 
his young children. The physicians yielded to the 
pathetic appeal of the parent, and granted occasional 
interviews. At one of these, the King, without any 
appearance of violence or insane passion, told the 
Princess Amelia, then in her sixth year, and an object 
of his peculiar affection, that he would not permit her 
to quit the room, unless she would promise to return 
with the Queen, lie was required to engage that he 
would not detain her Majesty more than a quarter of 
an hour; the interview took place, the time was faith- 
fully observed, and the patient, far from sustaining 
injury, was benefited by the indulgence*. This exa- 

* Examinations of physicians, in iho Journals, vol. xliv. p. 17, et seqq. — 
Parliamentary History, and detached publications, 
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January 13th. 
Report of the 
committee. 

Observations 
of Mr. Burke. 



Mr. Pitt. 






19th. 
Mr. Pitt 
moves his 
resolutions 



Mr. Powys. 



Lord North. 



initiation, which, it was supposed, would occupy only 
two or three days, lasted a week ; and, during its pro- 
gress, great, but unavailing, efforts were made to excite 
popular prejudice against the Queen. She was repre- 
sented as a woman of ambitious and intriguing charac- 
ter, desirous, for the sake of personal advantages, to 
invade the rights and diminish the honour and dignity 
of her son. To these calumnies the record of twenty- 
seven years of a virtuous, unambitious, and unobtrusive 
life, presented a quiet, but unassailable answer*. 

When the report was brought up, Mr. Burke op- 
posed its reception, and moved a recommitment. The 
committee, he said, had bound itself too strictly by the 
order of the House ; Dr. Warren and Dr. Willis had 
been opposed to each other, and examined as if equal 
in point of skill ; other physicians, who had not been 
engaged about the royal patient should have been ex- 
amined ; and it appeared to him that his Majesty's life 
was not safe since he had been placed in such hands. 
Mr. Pitt observed that the circumstance last alluded to 
had been stated by Dr. Willis, in consequence of a 
collateral inquiry, begun by Mr. Burke himself. The 
report was received, and a day fixed when the House 
would resolve itself into a committee on the state of 
the nation. * 

In that committee, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer moved five resolutions, as the foundation of the 
bill to be introduced. It is not necessary here to 
recapitulate them, as they were in exact conformity 
with the plan described in his letter to the Prince of 
Wales. He prefaced his motion with a clear and 
luminous speech, which led to a fierce and angry de- 
bate. Mr. Powys commenced the opposition, by 
declaring the system of the ministers to be a monstrous 
fabric, tending to mutilate and dismember the con- 
stitutional authority of the Crown. He was supported 
by Lord North, who, without imitating his vehemence, 
strongly censured and ably exposed the plan, taking 
each resolution separately, and stating, in arguments 
deduced from reason and from history, the objections 



* Dutans, p. 90. 
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which he considered as especially and generally ap- lxiv" 
plicable. He was followed by Lord Belgrave, a young 



member, who introduced into his speech a quotation 1788. 
from Demosthenes. This display incurred the caustic LordBel s ravo 
severity of Mr. Sheridan, and for many years supplied Mr. Sheridan. 
a theme to those who can relish a stale joke, or utter 
a bad one, although they do not understand Greek. 
The strictures of the honourable member were not 
confined to Lord Belgrave, but extended to all the pro- 
positions. They would create an empire within an 
empire, and the restrictions were only proposed be- 
cause the Prince was going to take into his service a 
different set of men from those who were then in 
office*. All these observations were answered in a Mr. Grenviiie. 
long and able speech by Mr. Grenviiie, the Speaker, 
who, while he refuted the arguments of opposition, ex- 
plained and vindicated the measure itself. Several 
members were heard ; but, on a division, an amend- 
ment, which Mr. Powys had moved on the first reso- 
lution, was negatived by a large majority^. The second 
resolution was combated by Mr. Fox alone, and car- 
ried, but by a smaller majority J. 

All the other resolutions, except that which related 19th. 
to the King's household, were allowed to pass without Rcsolu ! lons 

o ' , r m , respecting t lie 

resistance. Mr. Pitt, in moving that proposition, ob- royal house- 
served, that as, by the exigency of the times, Parlia- JfUpJu"*"*' 
ment was called upon to provide for the dispatch 
of public business, and for the discharge of the 
executive authority, they were also equally bound to 
the care of his Majesty's person, and the preservation 
of his dignity. Her Majesty must necessarily be in- 
trusted with the care of the King's person ; the officers 
of the household must be retained, and the only 
question would be, whether any alteration should be 
made in the expense attending them. Whatever 
patronage might be annexed to the powers proposed 

* On this speech, Mr. Drake observed, in the course of the debate, that he 
was so much agitated by it, that it was with the greatest difficulty he could repress 
the emotions of his boui, when Mr. Sheridan sat down. Such was the versatility 
of his oratory, that he could, at will, civilize barbarity and symmetrize de- 
formity. 

f 297 to 154. % 21G to 159. 
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to be granted to her Majesty, he wished to nsk whether 
it was likely that in such hands it would be used to 
enable a faction to obstruct with its weight the govern- 
ment of the Regent? Was it likely, if so given, that 
it could be made predominant over the accumulated 
patronage of government ? 

For some time the debate on this resolution was of 
a desultory character, until Lord North, observing 
that it consisted of three distinct propositions ; — the 
care of his Majesty's person ; the power to remove or 
continue the household establishment ; and the measure 
of appointing a permanent council ; — submitted that 
it would simplify the discussion to argue those ques- 
tions separately. Mr. Fox said that, if the minister 
did not assent to this course it would much embarrass 
the committee ; but Mr. Pitt answered that, as he was 
decidedly of opinion that her Majesty ought to have 
the sole care of the King's person, he could not agree 
to give her that trust without the necessary powers 
specified in the second part of the resolution ; those, 
therefore, who thought that part of the question ob- 
jectionable, could move to have the words left out; and 
Mr. Bouverie moved accordingly. 

Mr. Grey vehemently opposed the original resolu- 
tion. Admitting the propriety of committing to the 
Queen the care of his Majesty's person, he denied that 
the patronage of the household, a patronage which did 
not naturally belong to her, should also be given. 
What was the tendency of the restrictions on the 
Regent's power ? Were he to forget the duties of a 
son and of a subject, his love of justice, and his rever- 
ence for the constitution, or to sacrifice them all to 
gratify his ambition, while he possessed the patronage 
of the army, the navy, and all the great offices of the 
kingdom, what could oppose him? Surely not the 
lords with white staves, or the feeble bands of the 
household. Was a master of the horse, a lord steward, 
a lord chamberlain, or a groom of the stole, a proper 
appendage of dignity in his Majesty's present melan- 
choly situation \ Was not pageantry rather a mockery 
and insult to his calamity, than a becoming mark of 
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respect? He allowed, in the fullest terms, the virtues lx^v' 
of the Queen ; no one of which was more conspicuous 



than her moderation in abstaining from all interference 1789. 
with politics : but the amount of the patronage, with 
which it appeared intended to invest her, was about 
one-fourth part of the whole civil list ; and this she 
was, no doubt, to manage by advice. On the whole, 
the resolutions were equally foreign from the principles 
of the constitution, and repugnant to those of general 
policy. 

Mr. Dundas considered the proposed limitations as Mr - Dun(las - 
flowing necessarily from the rash and imprudent as- 
sertion of the Prince's right, — a declaration which he 
did not believe to have been inconsiderately or hastily 
made, but advanced after due deliberation on the 
course intended to be pursued. He considered the 
King as in possession of his whole and entire political 
capacity, and that to a substitute they were to give 
only those powers which were absolutely necessary. 
The patronage left to the Regent, comprising the 
whole army and navy, so far exceeded what was with- 
held, that his not being able to take a few white wands 
from those who now carried them, and give them to 
others, could never impede or embarrass his govern- 
ment. If his Majesty should not soon recover, or 
should the melancholy conclusion be drawn that his 
recovery was not to be expected, it would then be 
time to think either of extending the Regent's powers, 
or of removing every restriction. 

Lord North considered the resolution to afford a Lord ^ or{h - 
bad precedent, and deprive the Regent of his necessary 
influence : to him, no less than to the King, ought to 
belong the power of making peers, and the patronage 
of the household. 

Mr. Fox, in along and brilliant speech, observed Mr. Fox. 
that he had never witnessed a debate like the present, 
where so much had been said on the one side, and so 
little on the other. It had been affirmed that the 
King's personal and political existence were insepa- 
rable in the eye of the law; but how that person, 
whose personal faculties were confessedly suspended 
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9^7' by a severe visitation of Providence, conld still exist in 

. the full enjoyment of his political character, was be- 

1789. yond his understanding. The restriction as to the 
creation of peers and removal of officers of the house- 
hold, was treated as rather invidious than important; 
nor could he see any probable evil in passing this 
regency bill for an indefinite time. Twelve or eighteen 
months had been alluded to as the probable duration 
of the King's incapacity ; but he might recover in a 
fortnight. In this dreadful fortnight, the unrestrained 
Regent might, perhaps, in the full exercise of his au- 
thority, dismiss the Lords of the Bed Chamber, and 
change the white Staves ; nay, perhaps he might send 
a few gentlemen from the Commons up to the House 
of Peers. What could be the mighty evil of this? 
At the end of one fortnight, the King re-assumes his 
power; the bed-chamber lords are reinstated; the 
staves are replaced ; and no evil would then remain 
but the newly created peers. On the other hand, the 
power of restoring to the executive government its 
just prerogatives would be taken away, — never, per- 
haps, to be resumed. The House of Lords having 
gained the important point of preventing the Regent 
from adding to their number, would not be very likely 
to concede it again ; and thus, during the life of the 
Sovereign, if he should continue indisposed, there 
would exist no power of resorting to that remedy 
against cabal and confederacy in the House of Lords. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer himself had, in the 
course of four years, granted forty-two peerages, al- 
though, in that time, he had not heard of any confe- 
deracy existing in that house against his measures. 
On the subject of commencing a factious opposition, 
which Mr. Pitt declared not to be his intention, Mr. 
Fox said he was so long accustomed to opposition, that 
he had a kindness for it. He was by no means un- 
willing to see an opposition strong, watchful, and sys- 
tematic ; because he thought there might be a sincere, 
as well as a systematic opposition. In going into 
office, he expected to have the power, patronage, and 
emoluments of office : the emoluments were of little 
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value, as the right honourable gentleman well knew, Lxtv 

since every minister was obliged to incur expenses 

fully proportionate. But, if he intended to be honestly \:^.k 
useful, he must have the fair means of carrying those 
intentions into execution. If he had to employ con- 
fidential persons in national and necessary services, he 
must enjoy the means of rewarding them. Mr. Fox 
then discussed at length the question, what cause of 
jealousy could exist to justify restrictions 1 Was it 
fear of the crooked politics of the Duke of Portland, 
the interested perfidy of Earl Fitzwilliam, or the cor- 
rupt ambition of Lord John Cavendish X Was it not 
rather opposing men by crippling government. After 
investigating the probabilities of the King's recovery, 
and the change that might be necessary if the Prince 
or the Queen should die, Mr. Fox addressed his in- 
quiries to two points on which no explanation had been 
given : what was to be the provision of the Regent's 
household ; and whether the restrictions were to have 
a limited duration, and at what period they were to 
cease. The civil list would, he said, if not incumbered 
by a double charge, be sufficient for the Prince's esta- 
blishment ; and he knew it to be the earnest wish of 
his Eoyal Highness that no additional burthen should, 
on his account, be imposed on the people. In con- 
clusion, he expressed his certainty, that, when the 
public came to view the whole of this scheme, and to 
compare it with that fourth estate of which they had 
heard so much when his India bills were before Par- 
liament, they would see, in the present plan, all the 
mischiefs that were only attributed to the other, and 
that it was in truth calculated to confer a power incon- 
sistent with the good government of the country. 

Without applying himself to all the observations Mr p- tt 
which had been made on the other side, Mr. Pitt be- 
gan by answering the two questions last propounded. 
When would the restrictions be taken off the Regent? 
There 1 was great difficulty and inconvenience in fixing 
a precise time. If, contrary to his sanguine expecta- 
tion and belief, the King's malady should be protracted, 
the restriction as to peerages must be altogether re 

VOL. IV. LA 
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moved ; that on the household might be revised and 
new-modelled ; provision might be made respecting 
the real property of the Crown ; and he should then 
think it expedient to give the Regent a power to grant 
patent and other places for life, in the manner always 
accustomed. It would undoubtedly be necessary to 
afford the Ilegent the means of supporting his rank 
with becoming dignity and splendour. The liberal 
declaration made by his Royal Highness was intitled 
to every man's applause ; but, although he was aware 
of the burthens on the people, nothing should deter 
him from proposing a new establishment, of suitable 
dignity, and not from the civil list, for that was the 
property of his Majesty ; nor did he doubt that the 
public would with cheerfulness provide for so una- 
voidable an exigency. He knew not whether he 
should be left to propose this matter, or whether it 
might devolve on others ; but whether in or out of 
office, he should be ready to stand forward and place 
the expense where, in his mind, it ought to fall — upon 
the public purse. 

The Committee divided twice ; once on the pro- 
posal to separate the resolution into distinct parts, and 
again on an amendment moved by Lord North ; but 
on both occasions the minister had a considerable ma- 
jority*. 

Before the resolutions were reported, Mr. Rolle 
renewed his inquiries concerning Mrs. Fitzherbert: 
Sir Francis Bassett treated his conduct as irregular ; 
Mr. Rolle defended himself, both on general principles, 
and by allusion to a pamphlet by Mr. Home Tooke 
maintaining the validity of the supposed marriage. 
Lord North replied, that an assertion at the very be- 
ginning of that pamphlet was sufficient to discredit it ; 
for the author, who was a very ingenious gentleman, 
set out with declaring that the marriage act was no 
law ; and if assertions of that nature could be believed, 
we were in a state of nature, and all government at an 
end. 



* 229 to 165, and 220 to 1G4. 
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In the Lords, the resolutions were debated with no 
less zeal and ability than in the lower House ; but as 
the same grounds were taken, little novelty of argu- 
ment occurred. The resolutions were moved by Earl 
Camden, President of the Council; the Bishop of Lan- 
daff opposed them, in a speech which he afterward 
published. An amendment, similar to that proposed 
by Lord North, was moved by the Earl of Sandwich, 
and, after a very warm debate, in which the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Lord Loughborough*, Earl Fitzwilliam, Lord 
Stormont, and Lord llawdon, greatly distinguished 
themselves, the amendment was rejected, and the re- 
solutions agreed to, and voted to be returned to the 
Commons at a conference^. A protest was signed by 
fifty peers, beside their Royal Highnesses the Dukes 
of York and Cumberland. 

When the message requiring a conference was 
communicated, Mr. Burke, alluding to reports in cir- 
culation that a proceeding of considerable importance 
was in agitation, required from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer an explanation of the next step intended 
to be taken. This request produced only a short, 
wrangling conversation, at the end of which the House 
agreed to the conference. From this debate Mr. Fox 
was absent; a circumstance which occasioned much 
animadversion. His friends said he had retired to 
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* A passage in this noble and learned lord's speech occasioned much notice, 
and was deemed injurious to the interests of his party. " Among abundant 
" instances," he said, " of the idle reasoning adopted as argument in defence of 
" placing the patronage of the household in the hands of the Queen, as that the 
" King would feel his mind disturbed when ho awakened from his trance, if he 
" saw that his domestic servants had been removed from about his person ; he 
" put the case, that his Majesty's incapacity had taken place some years since. 
" and that he had come to himself a few years ago; in that ease, his ministers, 
" when admitted to their first audience, would have laid this sort id' information 
" before him :— ' Your Majesty has losl thirteen colonics, but your palace stands 
"'where it did. Millions of national debt have been accumulated, but — your 
" ' hods with white staves stand where you left them. Much of the best blood 
'• ' of your subjects has been spilt, but — your lords of the bed chamber aie still 
" ' the same. Man) calamities have happened in consequence of weakness of 
"' government, occasioned l>y the prevalence of secret influence; hut be not 

'• ' concerned at this; your lords of the bed chamber, your gentlemen pens ere, 

" ' your beef-eaters, are still the same. Look into the Red Book, and you will 
" ' find it just the same. " This style would, from any peer, have deserved cen- 
sure, on the si ore of had taste, bad feeling, and coarseness ; but, considering the 
part the noble lord had tilled during Lord North's administration, it deservedly 
met with heavier reprobation. 

| :m 

v a 2 
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Bath for his health ; but it was asserted, and not dis- 
believed, that the state of affairs at Carlton House 
made him apprehensive of being further pressed by 
Mr. Rolle for explanations on the delicate subject 
formerly alluded to*. 

After the conference, Mr. Pitt said he should next 
propose to lay the resolutions voted by the two Houses 
before the Prince of Wales, in order to know whether 
his Royal Highness was willing to accept the regency 
upon those conditions. Mr. Grey could not under- 
stand the meaning of this proceeding, but imputed it 
to a desire of procrastination. The minister ably and 
effectually repelled this charge, shewing that all delay 
hitherto had proceeded from his opponents ; and then, 
after a short speech, moved the resolution for an address. 

In the debate it was said, that, in order to open a 
regular session of Parliament, and pass the regency 
bill, a commission must pass under the great seal, 
enabling persons therein named to deliver a speech and 
commence it in the usual form. The condition of the 
House, it was observed, had been altered, even since 
the passing of their first resolution : they had then a 
Speaker ; now only a Speaker elect, — for the member 
who then filled the chair had not yet received the ap- 
probation of the Crown. The exigency of the case, 
and the implied assent of the King to every thing 
which passed under the great seal, was urged ; but 
Mr. Burke reprobated the application of that fiction of 
law, and said he had never heard of a phantom being 
raised in a private family, but for the purpose of rob- 
bing the house. So far from being a representative of 
the forms of the constitution, it was a masquerade, a 
mummery, a piece of buffoonery, used to burlesque it, 
and to ridicule every form of government. A phan- 
tom conjured up to affright propriety and drive it from 
our isle. An hideous spectre, to which, in the lan- 
guage of Macbeth, it might be said, 

" Avaunt, and quit my sight! Let the earth hide the< ' 
" Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold ; 
" Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 
" Which thou dost glare with." 

* Dutens, p. 103. 
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And so in fact it was with this political spectre ; its lxiv' 
bones were marrowless, its blood was cold, and it had ' 
no speculation in its eyes. He reprobated it therefore i7so. 
as a chimera, a monster taken out of the depths of 
hell. 

It was said by Mr. Sheridan, that, by appointing a Mr. Sheridan. 
regent, without an annual election, ministers would 
avoid reducing the constitution to a republic. This 
was founded, not on any thing which had fallen from 
ministers, but on an observation by Mr. Fox, that, if Ml - Fos - 
thcy meant to make a republic, he should, in such a 
case, approve of a limitation of the regency, and an 
annual election. Mr. Burke said that he should 
approve of it for the same reason. If they chose to 
make a republic, why did they not make it in a manly 
way, and openly declare their intention ? If he were 
asked, did he hate a republican speculation ? he would 
answer, No ! But he knew a republic could not be 
speculated upon according to the principles of our 
constitution. He loved, he revered, he adored the 
true principles of a republic ; but was that the mode 
of instituting one ? " O, Republic !" he exclaimed, 
" how art thou libelled ! how art thou prostituted, 
" buffooned, and burlesqued ! O, Fabric, built after 
" so many ages, and cemented by the blood of patriots, 
" how art thou degraded !" As well might it be said, 
that the mutilated creatures of the opera-house were 
the representatives of heroes, the true and perfect 
Caesars, Catos, and Brutuses of Rome, as that strange 
and jumbled chaos the representative of a real republic ! 
Such an attempt to establish a republic as the present 
was the certain way to have a monster set over them, 
and introduce a hypocritical sort of government. 

Many observations were made on the hardship 
imposed on the Prince: Mr. Grey asserted that the 
minister, by his whole conduct, shewed an entire want 
of system. The motion passed, nevertheless, without Address to the 
; i division; the address was presented ; and the answer l 
of his Royal Highness imported, that duty to the King, 
and other cogent motives, induced him to accede to 
the proposal of the two Houses, although he felt 



31st. 

His answer. 
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CI ^- the difficulties of the situation in which he would 

" be placed. He presumed the restrictions were in- 

1789. tended only to be temporary, founded on the loyal 

hope, in which he ardently participated, that His 

Majesty's disorder might not be of long duration, and 

trusting, in the mean while, that he should receive a 

zealous and united support in the two Houses, and in 

the nation, proportioned to the difficulty attending the 

Address to the discharge of his trust. A similar address was pre- 

Queen. seiited to the Queen, who returned a short but grateful 

answer. 
rebate in the Immediately after these papers had been read in 
ing the session, the upper House, the Lord President, having shewn, 
Earl Camden in a luminous and argumentative speech, the necessity 
commission, of opening the Parliament by means of a commission 
under the great seal, that Parliament alone could 
frame and direct such a commission, the Prince of 
Wales having no power to command, nor the Chan- 
cellor to affix it of his mere authority, moved that it 
was expedient and necessary that letters patent for 
opening the Parliament should pass under the great 
seal, of the tenor and under a form then mentioned. 
Among the names of the intended commissioners 
which were inserted in the motion, were those of their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales, the Dukes of 
York, Gloucester, and Cumberland, and the most emi- 
Camed. nen t ministers of state*. The Duke of York having 



The princes of 
th 



declared that, although he had no direct authority 
e blood from his royal brother to request that his name should 
withdrawn. ^ e w ithdrawii, yet, as he had entertained one and the 
same opinion respecting all the proceedings, and consi- 
dered the whole system unconstitutional and illegal, he 
would take upon himself to request that the Prince of 
Wales's name should be withdrawn. The three Royal 
Dukes had previously expressed the same desire : they 
were therefore omitted, and, without other alteration, 
the commission was voted. 
Feb. '2. In the House of Commons, a long and animated 

in the House debate produced little that was new or interesting ; 

Commons. l ° 

* See the form of the Commission, Lords' Journals, vol. xxxviii. p. 344. 
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LXIV. 



the ministers were reproached for delay, for deserting - , 
in some respects, while in others they adhered to, the 
precedents offered by the revolution: the question of 1789. 
the Prince's right was revived : and Mr. Sheridan, in 
the absence of Mr. Fox, denied its ever having been 
asserted by him. Mr. Burke, whose metaphor of a Mr. Buike. 
phantom had been the subject of animadversion in the 
House of Lords, now repeated it in terms still more 
forcible. The plan proposed, he said, was to adopt 
what deserved a worse name than a phantom: they 
were going to create Milton's monster of Sin and 
Death — death to the constitution, and sin to the feel- 
ings of the country. They were going to steal the 
great seal, to commit a forgery and fraud, and to sup- 
port violence. The House had no right to authorize 
the Lord Chancellor to put the great seal to forgery, 
fraud, and violence ; and, giving them the form of the 
royal authority, instead of the substance, was to regale 
the House with the sweepings of the cobwebs in 
Westminster Hall, and the smoke of the dish. The 
danger which had been talked of, if they were to ad- 
dress the Prince of Wales to take the regency upon 
him, reminded him of the giant who used to swallow 
a dozen windmills for breakfast, and was, at last, 
choked by eating a pound of butter before a hot oven 
in July*. 

Earl Bathurst, in pursuance of the powers con- 3rd> 
tained in the commission, opened the session with a Opening of 
speech, merely pointing out the necessity of providing 
for the care of His Majesty's person and the due 
administration of his authority, during the present 
calamity. Some ordinary business was transacted in 
the House of Commons, and the Parliament was now 
considered to be in full and regular action 

When Mr. Pitt presented the regency bill, 
Mr. Powis enquired whether the power of the com- 
missioners was limited to that, — whether any could 
give assent to other bills, — or whether the commission 
had in fact expired 1 The answer was, that the 
instrument was still in force, and would authorize 

* Rabelais, Histoire de Pantagruel, liv iv. c. 17. 
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assent to any other enactment. The bill being read a 
first time, Mr. Grey objected to the manner in which 
provision was made, in case of the King's recovery, 
for his resumption of authority ; bnt Mr. Pitt shewed 
that the clause alluded to had been misapprehended. 

On the motion for a second reading, Mr. Burke 
stated his grounds of opposition in a long and elabo- 
rate speech, delivered with his accustomed vehemence. 
He strongly censured the conduct of the ministry, 
asserting that the House and the country had never 
before been so ill treated. They had degraded the 
Royal Family, sown among them the seeds of future 
distractions and disunions, and their conduct verged 
on treason; for which the justice of their country 
would, he trusted, one day overtake them. He was 
called to order, and Mr. Pitt animadverted, mildly, on 
the impropriety of such expressions, the extraordinary 
style and peculiarly vehement and passionate tone in 
which they were delivered. 

Mr. Burke defended his warmth, as arising from 
public feeling, when he saw that, under the pretence 
of a government, provision was made for tumult, 
disorder, and debility. He then proceeded to animad- 
vert on the different provisions of the bill; noticing, 
first, the retention of the King's privy purse from the 
Jtegent : this revenue had progressively increased from 
forty-eight to sixty thousand pounds a year; which, 
he said, would form a fund from which the Queen 
might bribe members of Parliament. The Prince of 
Wales was excluded from the care of the King's per- 
son, and that might be proper; but could the same 
rules be applied to the Dukes of York, Gloucester, 
and Cumberland 1 It was as if the whole House of 
Brunswick was outlawed, excommunicated, and at- 
tainted of high treason. A clause, most extraordinary 
and objectionable, Avas that which gave to the Queen's 
council the power of pronouncing His Majesty reco- 
vered, and restoring him to his government ; it sub- 
jected the King's restoration to artful contrivances. 
Eminent physicians had been examined before his 
insanity was declared in Parliament, and a like course 
ought to be pursued before his recovery was admitted. 
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No debate followed this harangue; the bill was CH - VP - 
read a second time, and ordered to be committed. " 



lUth— llth. 



nil. 



The various clauses were strenuously argued during 1789. 
four days. Mr. Fox did not appear, Mr. Sheridan Bil1 m ,hr 
spoke seldom, and not in a forcible manner ; Lord 7th— 9th- ' 
North frequently led the opposition, but Mr. Burke 
took the most conspicuous place. To recapitulate, or 
even enumerate, the objections and answers, would 
be now a useless employment of time, an unproductive 
tax on patience. Two remarkable incidents occurred. 
A clause in the bill declared, that, if the Regent mar- 
ried a person professing the Roman Catholic religion, 
his authority should cease. Mr. Rolle proposed an 
amendment, extending the terms of exclusion to the 
actual celebration of a marriage ceremony, whether 
legal or not. Lord Belgrave opposed this motion as 
unnecessary, after the distinct denial of the fact which 
had been made in the House. Mr. Pitt concurred in 
the objection, alleging that the House could not inves- 
tigate rumours and unauthenticated reports. Some 
altercation took place on an imputation of malignant 
motives to Mr. Rolle ; but his motion was unanimously 
negatived. 

On another day, Mr. Burke addressed these obser- 9th. 
vat ions to the chair. It had been asked, he said, Mr - Burkc - 
would they strip the King of every mark of royalty, 
and transfer all the dignities of the crown to another 
person ? No, heaven forbid, when the person wearing 
the crown could lend a grace to those dignities, and 
derive a lustre from the splendour of his household. 
But, did they recollect that they were talking of a sick 
King, of a monarch smitten by the hand of Omnipo- 
tence, and that the Almighty had hurled him from his 
throne, and plunged him into a condition which drew 
down upon him the pity of the meanest peasant in his 
kingdom. Mr. Burke was called to order. The ( ' illl,d ( " '"- 
Marquis of Graham said, that neither the right ho- 
nourable gentleman, nor any other man in that House, 
should dare to say that the King was hurled from his 
throne; and there was a general cry of "Take down 
•• his words!" Mr. Burke declared that he had been 
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interrupted in the midst of a sentence, and that Scrip- 
ture itself, so maimed and mangled, might be rendered 
blasphemy. 

On the motion for a third reading, several amend- 
ments were proposed. Mr. Pnlteney, observing the 
great inconvenience that must arise from a House of 
Lords fixed and unalterable, moved that the restric- 
tion on new creations should be limited to three 
years; and the amendment was adopted. Less fortu- 
nate was another attempt by Mr. William Smith to 
obtain a clause favourable to the dissenters, and one 
by Mr. Sheridan for restraining the royal assent to bills 
by commission. 

Opposed in every stage, the bill was read a second 
time in the Lords, and had made considerable progress 
in the committee, when the Lord Chancellor informed 
the House that his Majesty's physicians had pronounced 
him to be in a state of convalescence ; and, since that, 
the account of his progressive improvement had in- 
creased from day to day, and the intelligence from 
Kew that morning was so favourable, that he conceived 
every noble lord would agree with him in acknowledg- 
ing that it would be indecent and improper to proceed 
further, when the cause of the bill might probably be 
entirely removed. The Duke of York, in animated 
terms, expressed his joy at the intelligence, and be- 
lieved, although he had no direct communication with 
him, that his royal brother would feel equal, if not 
greater pleasure than himself. 

The committee was adjourned for a few days*. 

* From the Posthumous Memoirs of Sir Nathaniel William Wraxall, who 
has detailed with great minuteness all the circumstances of the King's illness, 
and the proceedings in Parliament, of which he was a member, I have principally 
derived the facts relating to Lord Thurlow, and to Mr. Fox's state of health. 
See Wraxall' s Posthumous Memoirs, vol. iii. p. 175 to the end. 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTY-FIFTH. 
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Proceedings in Ireland. — Death of the Duke of Rutland — 
succeeded as Lord Lieutenant by the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham. — Exertion of parties — opening of the session of Par- 
liament. — Debate on the Address. — Mr. Parsons — Mr. 
Grattan — Mr. Brown — the Attorney-general. — Mr. Grat- 
tan attacks the Lord Lieutenant. — Amendment of the Ad- 
dress — Mr. Curran — carried. — Committee voted — supplies 
postponed. — State of Government — objections to forming a 
Committee. — Mr. Parsons. — Intentions of Government as to 
Regency — reprobated by Mr. G. Ponsonby — plan proposed 
by Mr. Grattan — resolutions moved. — Resolution for an 
address to the Prince of Wales — debated — Attorney-gene- 
ral. — Violence of the mob. — Proceedings in England com- 
municated. — Address voted — sent to the Lords — carried to 
the Lord Lieutenant — who refuses to transmit it. — Mr. 
( 1 rattan's motion — delegates appointed. — Debate. — Mr. 
Brown. — Motions by Mr. Grattan. — The King's recovery. 
British Parliament opened by a speech in the King's name. 
— Address moved in the Lords — observations of Lord Stan- 
hope. — In the Commons — Mr. Fox. — Estimates. — Navy — 
army, ordnance. — Extraordinary supplies — new taxes. — 
Mr. Sheridan's motion for a committee on the revenue. — 
Mr. Pitt moves resolutions for excise on tobacco — strenuous 
Opposition —Mr. Bcaufoy Mr. Fox — Mr. Grenvillc and 
Mr. Dundas —bill passed. — Exertions respecting the slave- 
trade. — Petitions to Parliament— report from the Privy 
Council.— Speech of Mr. Wilberforce — Mr. Burke — Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Fox. — Further debate- Alderman Sawbridgc 
— decision postponed. — Sir "W. Dolben's bill renewed — 
state of the dispute.— Mr. Beaufoy's motion on corporation 
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In the Parliament of Ireland the question of the 
Regency occasioned no less discussion than in that of 
Great Britain. In consequence of the decease of the 
Duke of Rutland*, the Marquis of Buckingham had 
been appointed Lord Lieutenant ; but the popularity 
of his predecessor did not devolve on him; his chief 
secretary was Aleyne Fitzherbert, Esq. afterward 
Lord St. Helens. Such, it is asserted, was the pre- 
vailing discontent, that on the first intelligence of the 
King's malady, the nattering expectation was formed 
of a speedy end to the administration, which was con- 
sidered systematically inimical to the welfare of the 
country. If a change of ministers took place, a dis- 
solution of Parliament was expected ; and a political 
test was prepared, to be tendered to all candidates as 
the condition on which they were to be supported ; and 
many bound themselves by oaths not to vote for any 
one who would not conform. 

On the other hand, every effort was made to pro- 
cure from Ireland a formal recognition of the Regent 
whom England should appoint, with all restrictions 
and limitations which might be imposed by the British 
Parliamentf. 



* October 17S/. In the Memoirs of Dr. Watson, Bishop ofLandaff, is a 
laudatory speech, which the reverend Prelate delivered, on the decease of the 
Duke, in the House of Lords. 

* Plowden's Historical Review of the .Slate of Ireland, vol. ii. p. 228. 
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In opening the session, the Lord Lieutenant briefly CH : XP 
informed the two Houses of his Majesty's indisposition, 



and promised a communication of all documents already 17^9. 
received, or afterward to be transmitted. Fcb - ?• 

When the report of the address was brought up, scS" g 
Mr. Parsons expressed a doubt of the Lord Lieutenant's 
power to meet them ; it was not given by his commis- ?jj! te on lho 
sion, nor by the law of the land ; they were a convcn- Mr. Parsons. 
tion, not a Parliament. These observations were nei- 
ther answered nor supported ; but Mr. Grattan occa- Mr Grattan 
sioned a debate of some length, and much heat, by a 
vituperative attack on the character and conduct of the 
Lord lieutenant, who resisted less firmly, from a gene- 
ral expectation that his authority was not expected to 
be of long duration*. 

Mr. Grattan admitted that the Report of the ex- 
amination of his Majesty's physicians was evidence 
sufficient to satisfy the House ; but were they to waif 
for his Excellency's report of these transactions, it 
would appear as if their measures must be governed 
by those of another assembly. " Ireland," he said, 
" waits not for a lesson from Britain, nor for a model 
" whereby to frame her proceedings :" and he therefore 
objected to the paragraph in the address which 
thanked the Lord Lieutenant for the promise of fur- 
ther communication. These opinions were sup- 
ported by Mr. Griffiths and Mr. Brown-J-; who said, he Ml - Brown, 
came into the House, extremely well disposed to cli- 
lacerate the public character of the Viceroy ; but it 
was now left in a condition so miserable and mangled, 
that it would be ungenerous and unmanly to attack 
the small fragment that remained. Notwithstanding 
this preamble, the residue of his speech consisted of 
nothing but a severe (Maceration of the Lord Lieute- 
nant's conduct and character. The Attorney-general TllcA,,,,nu >- 

j o ffenenu, 

made a short answer, framed on the supposition 
of what the last speaker might have said, but for his 
determined forbearance; he denied that, by any twist 
of imagination, the paragraph could appear to be con- 

• Pkrwden, vol. ii. p, 230. t Styled of the Colli 
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trived for the purpose of delay; and the address 
passed unanimously. 

Against the paragraph, which expressed approba- 
tion of the Viceroy's general conduct, Mr. Grattan 
vehemently protested. He condemned his expenses, 
accompanied as they were with professions of economy 
and censures on his predecessor, the Duke of Rutland, 
whose pensions he nevertheless continued ; while 
others were improperly and improvidently granted; 
and he censured the extravagance of the Park esta- 
blishment*. After hearing Mr. Curran, and several 
other members, an amendment was agreed to, giving 
his Excellency credit for wishing and being anxious 
to promote the welfare and prosperity of the country. 

A resolution, moved by the Secretary of State, that 
the House should resolve itself into a committee on 
the sixteenth, was amended on the motion of Mr. 
Grattan, substituting the eleven th-j* ; and when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the supplies, Mr. 
Grattan carried an amendment, postponing the con- 
sideration until the day appointed for the committee. 

The majority on these occasions alarmed and para- 
lyzed the government. Hopes of immediate accession 
to power animated the opposition, while the Court could 
only obstruct their triumph by such delays as could be 
gained without exposing themselves to the mortifying 
results of further divisions. 

On the appointed day, before the Speaker left the 
chair, objections were made against the precipitation 
which was desired on a subject so delicate and import- 
ant. If a triumphant majority, Mr. Parsons said, 
would shake the crown, and cast away the sceptre of 
Ireland, he could only lament their folly, and despise 
their temerity ; they would not deserve even the de- 
graded name of followers of a faction, but must be 
considered as conspirators against the constitution. On 
the arguments in favour of delay being pressed, the op- 
position required to know how it was intended to sup- 
ply the defect in the executive government ; and Mr. 
Fitzherbert, having answered that it was intended to 



* The Lord Lieutenant's household. 
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confer on his Royal Hisrhnes the Prince of Wales, in ^hap. 
the most respectful manner, the powers of the third 



estate, with all necessary rights and prerogatives, Mr. 1739. 
George Ponsonby said, he was certain that the plan of Intentlons of 

o J r government 

the government, m every step they had taken, was only as to a regency, 
to follow implicitly the conduct of another parliament byK b PoL 
in another country ; he would therefore oppose that eonby. 
and the mode of proceeding by bill altogether, as ut- 
terly unconstitutional. 

The committee being formed, Mr. Grattan said, posed^Mr. 
the course which he and his friends meant to pursue Ghattan. 
was to move an address to the Prince of Wales, in- 
viting him to accept, during the King's illness, the 
government of Ireland as regent. But, he observed, 
as the addresses of Parliament, although competent, in a 
case like the present, to create an efficient third estate, 
could not confer the form of a law and the stamp of 
legislation, it would be adviseable, after the regency 
had been accepted, to pass a bill reciting the circum- 
stances, and declaring and enacting that the Prince of 
Wales was and should be Regent of Ireland, during 
his Majesty's indisposition, and conferring on him the 
personal exercise of the regal authority. The reason 
for this plenitude of power was to be found in the 
nature of the prerogative, which was given, not for the 
sake of the King, but of the people, for whose use 
kings and regents, and prerogatives, were conceived. 
There was no political reason why these prerogatives 
should be destroyed, nor any personal reason why they 
should be suspended. 

The first resolution, which merely asserted the in- Resoluti - 
terruption in the exercise of royal authority by the nicmi1 
King's indisposition, passed without much observation. 
The second was, that an address be presented to the 
Prince of Wales, humbly requesting him to take upon 
himself the government of this realm, during his Map fo^aSdrcss 
jesty's indisposition, under the style and title of Prince to the Prince 
Regent of Ireland, exercising and administering, in his of 
Majesty's name, all regal powers, jurisdiction, and pre- 
rogatives. 

This resolution, so entirely repugnant to the pro- Debated. 
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ceedinga of the British Parliament, occasioned a long 
and violent debate, in which, not only Mr. Grattan, 
Mr. Gurran, and the former opponents of government 
took a conspicuous part, bnt many of the usual sup- 
porters of ministry, and even the Secretary of State, de- 
clared vehemently in its favour. The Attorney-general 
made a generous and vigorous stand on the other side, 
but with an unaffected renunciation of all hopes of 
success. Still he manfully maintained that the mea- 
sures proposed were contrary to the common and 
statute law of the realm, and criminal in the extreme. 

In the feeling that resistance was hopeless, the 
friends of government participated so heartily, that, at 
two o'clock in the morning, the resolution passed with- 
out a division; Much personal animosity against the 
Lord Lieutenant was expressed ; and, in the course of 
the debate, the Speaker was obliged to resume the 
chair, and direct the Serjeant-at-arms to seize the per- 
sons composing an armed mob, who were assailing the 
doors of the House. At the sight of a competent 
force, endued with authority, the rioters fled, and the 
Speaker observed, that, although he was informed that 
some of them wore gowns, he hoped they did not be- 
long to the University. 

At their next meeting, the Lord Lieutenant trans- 
mitted to the House the resolutions of the Lords and 
Commons of England, with the answers of the Prince 
of Wales. These papers were, after some objections, 
allowed to be read, and ordered to lie on the table. 
An address to the Prince, in conformity with the reso- 
lution of the preceding night, was then presented, 
agreed to without a division, and forwarded to the 
lords. 

As that House had adjourned until Monday, a delay 
of four days took place ; a further adjournment was re- 
sisted with success, and, with some amendment, the ad- 
dress of the lower House was carried by a majority 
of nineteen*, the minority entering strong protests on 
the Journalsf. When the paper, thus altered, was 



* 45 to 2">. 

f See Plowden. vol. ii, p. 247. Seward's Collectanea, vol. h. p. 178, 272, 273. 
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returned, some members required a conference ; but CH V A F- 
this measure* was not carried. Both Houses then ' 



lie refuses to 
transmit it. 



motion. 

20th. 



waited on the Lord Lieutenant, requesting that he 1789. 

would transmit the address to his Royal Highness; but 

he answered, " Under the impressions which I feel of t ^ n I 1( ,,' 1 I ,i" 

" my official duty, and of the oath which I have taken Lieutenant. 

" as chief governor of Ireland, I am obliged to decline 

ct transmitting this address into Great Britain. For 

" I cannot consider myself warranted to lay before the 

" Prince of Wales an address, purporting to invest his 

" Royal Highness with powers to take upon him the 

" government of this realm, before he shall be, by law, 

" enabled so to do." 

A refusal so firm and uncompromising at first (lis- Mr. Grattan's 
concerted the movers of the address ; they adjourned 
the House ; and, on the following day, Mr. Grattan 
proposed a resolution, which was readily adopted, that 
his Excellency having declined transmitting the ad- 
dress, a competent number of members be appointed 
to present it. The Lords having, by message, an- De^g**** 
nounccd a similar determination, and that the Duke 
of Leinster and the Earl of Charlemont were selected 
as their delegates, the Commons appointed Mr. Debate. 
Conolly, Mr. O'Neill, Mr.William Brabazon Ponsonby, 
and Mr. James Stewart, as coadjutors of the two 
nobleman. This measure was not carried without 
a vehement debate, in the course of which the con- 
duct of the English Parliament was unsparingly scru- 
tinized, and that of the Lord Lieutenant strongly cen- 
sured. The intelligence from England was supposed 
to have given some courage to the friends of govern- 
ment, which induced Mr. Curran to congratulate them Mr. Cunau 
on having recovered their voices; they had shewn a 
most sympathetic feeling for the infirmity of their 
beloved Sovereign. When the people despaired of 
his recovery, they were dumb ; drowned in sorrow ; 
they could find no utterance ; but now, that hopes 
were held out to them, their oratory was restored ; it 
did not yet venture on its legs — it was confined to 
" hear him." The question had been deserted; the 
House was not inquiring whether an address was ex- 

VOL. IV. B B 
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pedient or legal ; that had already been decided. They 
were now called upon to vindicate their own honour. 
The Marquis of Buckingham had insulted — they 
were bound to answer the insult. Not satisfied with 
refusing to transmit their address, he had insulted them 
by a lecture, equally unseasonable and ill-founded. 
If the King denies his assent, he does it in the modest 
language of doubt, " he will advise ;" but the pride of 
mock majesty, of burlesque royalty, must shew its 
plumes, its glory, its learning. He had added outrage 
to his refusal. From such a character it would not be 
worth their while to resent this misconduct ; but the 
insult was upon record, and would remain a stigma 
upon them, when the memory of the noble Lord would 
not live to be their justification. 

In fact, the labour of debate was left almost en- 
tirely to the powerful energies of the Attorney-general ; 
but his party ventured on three unsuccessful divisions 
on a resolution proposed by Mr. Grattan*, approving 
the conduct of the two Houses, and strongly censuring 
that of the Viceroy. And the opponents of govern- 
ment followed up their success by voting supplies for 
paying the interest of the national debt, and for 
maintenance of the army for two months only, ending 
on the twenty-fifth of May. This measure was the 
occasion of two divisions, in which, although the op- 
position party was still victorious, the proportion of its 
majorities was very much diminished - ]*. 

Before these angry debates and strong resolutions 
had passed and been carried into effect, the cause of 
them had ceased; the burthen of affliction was re- 
moved from the suffering Sovereign, and the nation 
was cheered by the tidings, first, of his convalescence, 
and afterward of his complete recovery. Twice after 
his first announcement of his Majesty's improved state 
of health, had the Lord Chancellor moved for adjourn- 
ments, so as to prevent the proceeding of the com- 
mittee on the regency bill, when, at last, he concluded 



* They were, 130 to 74—119 to 78— and 115 to 83. 

t 105 to 85, and 102 to 77. 
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LXV. 



the subject altogether, by informing the House that 

his Majesty found his health so much established, that 

he was in hopes of communicating with him on the 1789. 

following Tuesday, on public business. 

On that day, the King's health being perfectly re- 10th. 
covered, although it was not deemed proper that he JjJJijJij*" 
should as yet personally attend, commissioners were bvaspeechin 
appointed to open the session, by delivering a speech fc£** s 
in his name. In the Lords, the Earl of Chesterfield 
proposed and Lord Cathcart seconded the motion for Address 
a loyal and affectionate address. Lord Stanhope dc- Lords, " 
precated rashness and precipitation ; the King's inca- 01)Sorv . lli()ns 
parity to exercise the functions of government had by Lord 
been declared upon mature examination ; in a bill s,anho P e 
before the House, a clause was contained, specifying 
the manner in which the King's ability to resume the 
reins of government should be declared ; and he wished 
the address to be deferred only so long as would afford 
time to rescind the resolution already on the Journals. 
These observations were easily and satisfactorily an- 
swered by the Lord Chancellor, and the address was 
unanimously voted. 

Earl Gower made a similar motion in the lower Jj» tllc 
House, and was seconded by Mr. Yorkc. The speech 
of the mover was highly complimented by Mr. Fox ; Mr. Fox. 
but he treated that of Mr. Yorke as reflecting on him- 
self and his party. Considering the present like all 
other King's speeches, to be those of his minister, he 
saw no reason why he should not take the advantage 
of such a vehicle, and applaud his own measures a 
second, or even a third, time ; but, on the other hand, 
he must tell the seconder of the motion it was not 
only unparliamentary and unconstitutional, but highly 
disloyal, to assert that those who differ in opinion from 
ministers, and oppose their measures, might not be as 
sincerely attached to the Sovereign as any other des- 
cription of his subjects. He did not wish that any 
thing should prevent the House from coming to an 
unanimous vote, and moved no amendment. 

When the session was thus regularly commenced, Eatunate* 
the business flowed without interruption, and without 

Ii 15 2 
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much novelty or interest, in its accustomed channel. 
The navy estimates were voted with little discussion. 
Those of the army produced a speech of some length 
from General Burgoyne, who reprobated the use of 
unconstitutional influence in romoving officers for 
political causes ; and alluded to the Marquis of 
Lothian, who had been displace!, as the General 
affirmed, in consequence of the late discussions on the 
regency ; and he compared his case to those of General 
Conway and Colonel Acourt. The Secretary at War 
and Colonel Phipps maintained that the promotion or 
removal of officers was purely the prerogative of the 
Crown, and the exercise of it, even if directed by mere 
caprice, was not to be a subject of inquiry in that 
House. The ordnance estimates were larger than 
usual ; but this was occasioned by a plan for establish- 
ing fortifications in the West India Islands. In favour 
of the project, it was alleged, that even if we had a 
superior fleet in those seas, the enemy might, during 
its absence, attempt a landing, but would be prevented 
from conquering the island, if the forts could hold out 
even for a short period. On the other side, it was in- 
sisted, that if a landing were effected, the threat of 
laying waste the plantations by fire would compel any 
commanding officer to capitulate*, while a similar 
threat from our forces when the fleet returned would 
be treated with derision by the enemy. The estimates 
were voted without a division. 

Extraordinary supplies for the service of the cur- 
rent year were required, to the amount of five million 
seven hundred thousand pounds. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, having stated the cause of such a 
demand, disclosed the means by which the interest 
was to be defrayed. Part of his plan was a tontine, or 
grant of annuities for time, with benefit of survivor- 
ships. He proposed taxes on newspapers and ad- 
vertisements ; cards and dice ; probates and legacies ; 
and on horses and carriages. All these imposts being 



* Such were the means by which Brimstone Hill, an impregnable fortress in 
St. Christopher's, had been compelled to surrender to the French in the last war. 
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already established in principle and practice, the in- f yj£F' 
crease afforded but few topics of animadversion. There " 

was some debate on the newspaper tax. The vendors 1789. 
of these publications presented a petition, which, con- Jul >' lst - 
sistently with established forms, the House could not 
receive. A short debate took place in the committee ; 
but the objections were feeble, and the measure was 
carried on a division*. 

In addition to some general observations made 10th 
when the minister moved for a supply, Mr. Sheridan Mr. Sheridan's 
presented to the House a series of calculations and conraitteeon 
statements, forming the foundation of a motion for a the revenue. 
committee to inquire into the state of the public income 
and expenditure, the progress actually made in the 
reduction of the national debt, and into the grounds 
on which a further reduction might be expected. This 
proposition was ably supported by Mr. Fox ; but his 
arguments, and those of the mover, were answered by 
Mr. Grenville and Mr. Pitt, and the motion negatived 
without a division. 

One measure connected with finance occasioned ^j^j^he" 
much debate, and was the subject of considerable excise, 
public discussion. Mr. Pitt moved resolutions that 
the existing duties should be repealed, and that, in M^p-J^j;,,,,, 
future, tobacco should be under the controul of the resolutions for 
excise, instead of the customs. As a reason for the tobacco" 
change, he stated that, since the late regulation had 
deprived them of tea, wines, and spirits, tobacco was 
become the staple of illicit traders. At least one half 
of our whole consumption was smuggled ; the mer- 
chants of Glasgow, who were intelligent men, and con- 
versant on the subject, were of opinion that not less 
than twelve millions of pounds were annually im- 
ported; and the traders in London estimated it at 
fourteen millions. The actual legal importation had 
been on the average seven millions; so that, by the 
illicit introduction of the residue, fraud was committed 
on the revenue to the annual amount of nearly three 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 

• 29 
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Considering the facility with which the regulation 
on wine had passed, the ferment which was excited by 
the present measure might reasonably create surprise. 
The press teemed with censures ; the walls were co- 
vered with printed denunciations ; public bodies ex- 
pressed disapprobation and alarm at the extension of 
excise jurisdiction ; and a common hall of the City of 
London recorded similar sentiments. Thus instructed 
and impelled, five aldermen*, reinforced by Mr. Sheri- 
dan, opposed the motion for going into a committee ; 
but, after a very few words from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, it was carried without a division. 

In the committee the bill underwent many altera- 
tions and amendments, and the report occasioned a 
long debate. It was first proposed to add a clause, 
declaring that persons aggrieved by a determination of 
commissioners of excise, or justices of the peace, 
might bring an action of trespass, in which the con- 
demnation or conviction should not protect the de- 
fendant. Mr. Beaufoy, in support of this amend- 
ment, balanced the benefits of the trial by jury in 
excise cases, against its inconveniences ; and, while he 
agreed that it would not be right to extend it to those 
dealers who had long before been subject to the oppo- 
site system, still maintained that the vendors of to- 
bacco, now for the first time to be placed under the 
proposed regulation, might justly claim an exception 
in their favour. These arguments received but little 
answer ; the House disposed of them by rejecting the 
clause on a division-]-. 

Another effort was made, by proposing some 
amendments utterly destructive of the effect of the bill ; 
on which Mr. Fox vindicated the opposition, although 
he admitted that he had not diligently attended its 
progress, considering all resistance hopeless. He de- 
precated the effect of reasonings drawn from precedents, 
or from success, which afforded no argument, as they 
could form no justification of a system in itself uncon- 



* Sawbridge, Sir Watkin Lewes, Newnliam, Sir Benjamin Hammet, and 
t 60 to 16. 
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stitutional. The extension of the excise laws mani- 
fested a forgetfnlness of those blessings which it was 
so much our habit to boast of as an enjoyment beyond 1/89. 
the reach of other nations. It seemed as if liberty and 
a free constitution were merely talked of and not felt ; 
as if they were words only fit to decorate a speech in 
Parliament — a beautiful theory, but no longer com- 
patible with practice ; when this country ceased to be 
free, the people would cease to be industrious, and, 
consequently, to be wealthy; and then would the 
nation cease to be powerful. He reviewed the mea- 
sure proposed by Sir llobcrt Walpolc, who, all cir- 
cumstances considered, and allowing for the foibles to 
which all mankind were liable, had, in his opinion, 
been a wise minister for this country. In his time, the 
debt had increased to a size alarming to the politicians 
of that day. The general language was, that the mi- 
nister ought to resort to means of increasing the 
revenue. Sir Robert had listened to the advice of 
those about him, and had proposed an excise scheme ; 
but relinquishing it was a proof of his wisdom. During 
Lord Bute's administration, an attempt was made to 
carry an excise on cyder ; but it was clamorously and 
successfully resisted*. That measure was said to bring 
the excise into a private gentleman's house, whereas 
an excise on a particular trade was very different ; but 
he saw no force in the distinction. The shop of the 
trader was as much his castle as the dwelling of the 
private gentleman. And he vehemently deprecated 
any addition to those who were already deprived of a 
trial by jury. The bill, he added, seemed little to 
interest the public in general ; and if Parliament would 
not attend their duty, he saw no prospect of stemming 
the tide ; but standing, as we did, the first country for 
literature, for science, and for all which could improve 
and adorn mankind, that the source of those enjoy- 
ments should be so forgotten, must mortify every man 
who ml mired the freedom of our constitution, and the 
equality of our laws. 

* See vol, i. >'. 6 
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In the absence of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Grenville and Mr. Dundas supported the bill, 
treating it as a measure of evident usefulness and ne- 
cessity, and the apprehensions expressed for the extinc- 
tion of liberty and the oppression of the subject, as 
vain and nugatory. The majority in favour of the 
ministry was like that on the former division*. After 
two more ineffectual debates, the bill passed. 

During the recess of Parliament, and even during 
the late interesting and agitating discussions, the abo- 
lition of the slave trade was not forgotten, but pressed 
with unremitting zeal and eagerness. The Lords of the 
Council pursued their examination of circumstances 
and witnesses, and were abundantly supplied with in- 
formation by the associated committee. These gentle- 
men spared no exertion ; they wrote, they published, 
they added to their body all the popular and influential 
persons they could collect, particularly those who 
possessed the talent of writing and oratory, and formed 
committees in all places where it could be effected ; 
they established correspondences with active and use- 
ful individuals, and opened communications with 
ambassadors and ministers of state ; they travelled into 
many countries, and even meditated voyages to Africa 
and the West Indies, but were deterred by apprehen- 
sions of personal danger. Thus they continued aug- 
menting their stores of fact and materials of argument, 
while the state of affairs on the Continent, and the in- 
creasing popularity of the cause at home, favoured 
their views and flattered their hopes. Yet, among 
many who were not well affected to the trade, apathy 
and indolence often prevailed, and persons who would 
readily impart information, could not be brought to an 
examination before the Privy Council. 

On the other side, the contest was less vigorously 
sustained, and not so skilfully managed. Mere assertions 
of facts, and demonstrations of immediate commercial 
loss and future political injury were lightly regarded. 
The loss was considered to affect those only who had no 
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right to complain, while the political mischief was 
treated as a mere speculation ; and both were as firmly- 
denied as they were confidently advanced. Between 
the disputants there was this manifest difference. The 
opponents of the trade, beside exercising the vigour, 
enjoyed the popularity which attends an attack ; they 
attempted an innovation, and all who love such at- 
tempts, without considering the justice of the cause or 
the peril of the consequence, were on their side ; they 
advanced principles of humanity, morality, and reli- 
gion, and gained, without difficulty, a powerful host of 
individuals, who, in promoting those great causes, can 
listen to no arguments of inconvenience, injustice, or 
wrong. 

They crowned these efforts by the publication 
of votes, sermons, narratives, pamphlets, paragraphs, 
and pictures, all calculated to bias the judgment of 
men by strong appeals to their feelings and their ima- 
ginations. The other party had the disadvantageous 
task of supporting, by calculations, arguments avowedly 
advanced to favour their own interest; they had no 
alluring statements to make ; no appeals to feeling ; 
no short propositions which, when received into the 
mind, immediately engender the dangerous conceit, 
that the person imbued with them is infallibly in the 
right, and that all attempts to prove the contrary are 
little less than insults to the understanding. 

In addition to the petitions of last session, the 
titles of which were read in the House of Commons, 
to make them part of the proceedings of the present, 
many new ones were presented on one side from towns, 
trades, religious bodies and grand juries, and a still 
more numerous collection on the other, from ship 
owners, manufacturers, proprietors and mortgagees of 
estates, and from many other classes interested in the 
question. Several of these petitions were transmitted 
from Bristol and Liverpool, the commerce of which JhePriY 
towns was materially affected. At length, Mr. Pitt Council - 
brought up a voluminous report from the committee of 
the Privy Council, with an ample detail of evidence, 
and a day was fixed for discussing the great question. 
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lxv*' ^ ' Wilberfdrce, who had now recovered his health, 

appeared in this, as in every subsequent stage of the 

1789. business, the great, firm, and indefatigable leader of 
M^wiiber- tne cause - r ^ ne House having resolved itself into a corn- 
force, mittee, and taken the reports and evidence of the last 
session, and of the Privy Council as referred to them ; 
Mr. Wilberforce opened the debate with a long, lumi- 
nous, and eloquent speech*. He began by apologizing 
for his deficiencies ; he appeared before them the ad- 
vocate, not of this country, nor of Europe alone, but 
of the whole world and of posterity. The encourage- 
ment he had received, and the increasing conviction 
of his own mind, during the course of his labours, dis- 
pelled his fears, and cheered him with the expecta- 
tion that, however adverse any might be at present, 
all, in the end, would be of one mind. The facts 
stated in the report shewed the slave trade to be, in 
practice, exactly such as from theory was apprehended. 
" In a continent just emerging from barbarism, if men 
" were converted into goods and made the objects of 
" traffic, the human race must become subject to ra- 
" vage like inanimate commodities. This fact would 
" account for all the practices of Africa. Her princes 
" were never impelled to war by public principle, by 
" national glory, and still less by the love of their 
" people; they engaged for the means of gratifying 
" their avarice and sensuality, and we depend on those 
" vices for the very maintenance of a commerce calcu- 
" lated to spread disunion among the African princes, 
" to sow the seeds of every mischief, to inspire enmity, 
" and to destroy humanity." 

He next treated on the miseries and horrors of the 
middle passage, depicting in strong colours the facts 
proved, and refuting the testimony given on the other 
side ; he inferred from the evidence that, in truth, the 
West Indies had nothing to fear from an immediate 
abolition, and undertook to shew that the interests of 
the planter would be advanced by the measure. On 
the treatment of the slaves, he observed, that although 

* Tor the preceding facts I have consulted Clarkson, vol. i. p. 061, to the 
end, and vol. ii. c. I. Also a great number of pamphlets by both parties. 
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proprietors of estates might send out orders perfectly C lv\T' 
just and humane, and although managers were not to ' 
be charged with any native cruelty, — habit, and the 1789. 
absence of sympathy with those whom they must deem 
an inferior set of beings, would generate it. The de- 
crease of the slave population by death, he ascribed, 
first to the disparity of number in the sexes, which, 
after the abolition, nature would cure ; next to dis- 
eases contracted during the passage, and the astrin- 
gent, narcotic, and mercurial preparations employed 
in making them up for the market ; thirdly, to ex- 
cessive labour and improper diet ; and fourthly, the 
dreadful dissoluteness of their manners, principally 
arising from the absence of the matrimonial tie. 

Having detailed and expatiated, at great length, 
on these points, Mr. "Wilberforcc treated on the man- 
ner in which the African trade affected our marine, 
affirming that, instead of the nursery, it was the grave 
of seamen. He proved this point by reference to the 
muster-rolls of vessels, and by narratives of miseries 
undergone by British seamen, whom the Africans had 
seized in retaliation for the carrying off some of their 
relatives, who had been deposited with slave dealers as 
pawns. That these grievances were not the subject 
of public complaint or judicial inquiry, he accounted for 
by the disinclination of men to press fruitless complaints, 
and the extreme uncertainty of legal proceedings. 

" There is one other argument," he proceeded, 
" in my opinion, a very weak and absurd one, which 
" many, however, have much dwelt upon, — I mean, that 
" if we relinquish the slave trade, France will take it 
" up. If the slave trade be such as I have described, 
" if it be in truth both wicked and impolitic, we can- 
" not wish a greater mischief to France than that she 
" should adopt it. For the sake of France, however, 
" and for the sake of humanity, I trust, nay, I am sure, 
" she will not. France is too enlightened to push a 
" a scandalous and ruinous traffic, at the very time 
" when England sees her folly, and resolves to re- 
• nounce it. M. Necker, a man enlightened, moral, 
" and religious, had recorded, when minister, his ab- 
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" horrence of the slave trade ; and the King of France 
" had refused to dissolve a society formed for the abo- 
" lition, because he was glad it existed." 

He implored the House speedily and effectually 
to repair the evils inflicted on Africa. We had bruta- 
lized them by a trade which had enslaved their minds, 
blackened their character, and sunk them so low in 
the scale of animal beings, that some considered the 
very apes to be of a higher class, and that the ouran- 
outang had surpassed them. " Let us," he said, " make 
such amends as we can for the mischiefs we have 
done to that unhappy continent : let us recollect 
what Europe itself was, no longer than three or four 
centuries ago. What if I should be able to shew to 
this House that, in a civilized part of Europe, in the 
time of our Henry the Seventh, there were people who 
actually sold their own children 1 What if I should tell 
them that England itself was that country'? What if 
I should point out to them that the very place where 
this inhuman traffic was carried on was the city of 
Bristol*'? Ireland, at the same time, used to drive 
a considerable trade in slaves with these neighbour- 
ing barbarians ; but a great plague having infested 
the country, the Irish, struck with a panic, suspected 
(I am sure very properly) that the plague was a 
punishment sent from Heaven for the sin of the 
slave trade, and therefore abolished it. All I ask, 
therefore, of the people of Bristol is, that they would 
become as civilized now, as Irishmen were four 
hundred years ago." 
Rejecting all notions of palliation and regulation, 
he insisted on an immediate abolition as the only mea- 
sure which would adapt itself to justice and true 
policy. The question could not now be evaded or 
overlooked; the matter was brought directly before 
the House, and they must justify to all the world, and 
to their own conscience, the grounds and principles of 

* I doubt the accuracy of the report as to this intire pas age ; I can find no 
trace of such a traffic in Bristol since the eleventh century, when it was abolished 
by William the Conqueror, at the intercession of Archbishop Lanfranc ; nor, ex- 
cept as a figure of rhetoric, could the people of Bristol, in the days of Henry. the 
Seventh, be termed barbarians. 
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their decision. " A society," he added, " has been 
" established for the abolition of this trade, in which 
" Dissenters, Quakers, Churchmen, the most con- 
" scientious persons of every persuasion, have united 
" and made a common cause. Let not Parliament be 
" the only body that is insensible to the principles of 
" national justice." In conclusion, he moved twelve 
resolutions, declaratory of the state of the trade in 
general, and in several islands, and affirming the pro- 
priety of discontinuing the importation. 

As the lateness of the hour, when Mr. Wilbcrforce 
concluded, forbad a detailed debate, a few observations 
only were made ; Lord Penryhn, Mr. Gascoyne, Sir 
William Young, and several other members, did not 
believe some of the mover's facts, and dissented from 
his deductions. On the other side, Mr. Burke strongly 
expressed his acquiescence ; and the obligation con- 
ferred on the House, the nation, and all Europe, by 
the masterly, impressive, and eloquent manner in 
which Mr. Wilberforce had brought the matter for- 
ward. For order and force, his speech was equal to 
any effort in modern oratory ; and perhaps not excelled 
even by the effusions of Demosthenes*. Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Fox concurred in these opinions ; the Speaker re- 
sumed the chair, the committee reported progress, and 
days were appointed for continuing the investigation. 

On a subsequent day, when Mr. Wilberforce 
moved that the Speaker should leave the chair, that 
the committee might be resumed, Alderman Saw- 
bridge, resisting it, contended that more evidence was 
necessary. Many members spoke ; on the one side, 
the topics of Mr. Wilberforce's speech were enforced 
and dwelt upon ; on the other, several grounds were 
taken. It was denied that the slave trade caused the 
barbarity of Africa; and, in proof, Mr. Hcnnikcr read 
an original letter from the King of Dahomey, a country 
three hundred miles from the coast, and consequently 
unaffected by the commerce in question, to King 
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* For oilier opinions of this speech, all highly favourable, see Life of Wilber- 
force, vol. i. i>. '21'.). 
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f j HA P- George the First*. The writer presented his brother 

___J king with forty slaves, adding that, if forty times forty 

i7-r». would be acceptable, he should have them. lie was 
very desirous of trade, from which the distance of his 
abode had hitherto excluded him ; but, as a proof of 
his liberal spirit, he was willing to give even to the 
extent of a thousand slaves for any commodity which 
pleased him, and was worth the price. As a proof of 
his own military prowess and great success in war, he 
stated that, beside the heads of generals and great 
officers, which had been preserved as trophies, he had 
paved four miles and a half before two of his palaces 
with the bones of slaughtered enemies, and was in 
hopes he should be able to complete the residue, 
amounting to seven miles, in the like manner. From 
the disgusting rant of this ignorant and ferocious 
barbarian it was to be inferred that the people of 
Africa were naturally inclined, without European in- 
struction, to treat slaves and prisoners with cruelty. 
This deduction cannot be deemed conclusive, as it 
appears throughout the epistle that the writer and his 
subjects were much acquainted with European com- 
modities, particularly fire-arms, which had nearly 
superseded the use of their accustomed weapons ; that 
he well knew the nature of the slave trade, and desired, 
by means of it, to extend his dealings with the sub- 
jects of our country. 

It was also strongly asserted, that, whatever might 
be the professions of her ministers, France would not 
hesitate to secure the benefits which, through igno- 
rance or misconception, we might cast away. What 
had been her conduct with respect to America'? M. 
I)e Vergennes pretended, to Lord North, that he de- 
tested the rebels ; yet, in a short time, a fleet, equipped 
with men and ammunition, was sent to support these 
abominable rebels. Several members vindicated the 
planters against the charge of inhumanity, and shewed 
that slaves were treated with great care, attention, and 
kindness. The night was exhausted without forming 

* Dated January, 172G. 
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a committee ; but several days were appointed for that *™?' 

purpose*. " 

Still no great progress was made : the examination 1789. 

of witnesses proceeded slowly, and, at last, the business "J" 11 ? ! 23 - 

*■ » 1_I6C1S10D DOS! 

was postponed to the following session ; Sir William poned. 
Dolben's act for regulating the middle passage having ^J,;^',!, 1 ., 
been renewed. newed. 

Both parties shewed great heat and some intern- state of the 
perancc in these debates*)* ; regulation w r as insisted on lhs i ,n,( '- 
by some, as quite sufficient for all purposes ; while all 
notions of compromise were indignantly rejected by 
the other party. The middle passage was left by the 
supporters of the trade entirely to the discretion of 
government ; but the promoters of the abolition used 
it as their chief engine for keeping up the ferment of 
the public mind. An engraving was made, and pro- 
fusely distributed, of the plan and section of a slave 
ship, in which the length and breadth of each apart- 
ment were exactly shewn, and the negroes displayed 
in exact numbers, as they lay in that miserable prison. 
Nothing could exceed the effect produced by this pub- 
lication, to the prejudice, not so much of the trader 
who contrived, or the government which had omitted 

* Namely, May 26th, 27th, and 28th, and June 9, 12, 14, 16, Ik, and 19. 
f Mr. Clarkaon, who mosl probably was present, thus describes the proceed- 
ing. " In the course of the debate, much warmth of temper was manifested 

" on botli sides. The expression of Mr. Fox, in a former debate, ' that the slave 
" ' trade could not be regulated, because there could be no regulation of robbery 
" ' and murder.' was broughl up, and construed by planters in the House as :i 
" charge of these crimes upon themselves. Mr. Fox, however, would not retract 
" the expression. He repeated it. He had no notion, however, that any individual 
" would have taken it to himself. If it contained any reflection at all, it was on 
" the whole Parliament, who had sanctioned such a trade. Mr. Molyneux rose 
" up, and animadverted severely on the character of Mr. Ramsay, one of die 
" e\ idenees in the Privy Council Report, during his residence in the? West Indies. 
" This called up Sir William Dolben and Sir Charles Middleton in his defence ; 
" the latter o{ whom bore honourable testimony to his virtues, from an intimate 
" acquaintance with him, and a residence in the same village with him, for 
" twenty years Mr. Molyneux spoke also in angry terms of the measure of 
" abolition. To annihilate the trade, he said, and to make no compensation on 
"account of it, was anacl of swindling. Mr. Macuamara called the measure 
" hypocritical, fanatic, and methodistical. Mr. I'itt was SO irritated at the insi- 
" dious attempt to set aside the l'rivy Council report, when no complaint had 
" been alleged against il before, that he was quite oil' bis guard ; and he (bought 
'" it right afterwards to apologize for the warmth into which lie had been betrayed. 

" The Speaker too was obliged frequently to interfere. <>n this occasion no Less 
" than thirty members spoke. And there had probably been few seasons when 
'' so much disorder bad been discoverable in that House." Histon of the Abo- 
lition, vol. ii. p. 101 . 
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May 8. 

Mr. Beaufoy's 
motion on cor- 
poration laws. 



Debate. 



Motion nega- 
tived. 



to regulate the voyages of these vessels, as against the 
West India proprietors, who could not controul the 
conduct of men totally independent. The emblem 
formerly published, and used as a common seal, still 
amply circulated, and in new forms, was not so effec- 
tive as this appalling display ; and, besides, it pointed 
to emancipation — a measure which, although always 
contemplated, was carefully kept from public view by 
the committee, who even went so far as to represent 
the fear of it as a vain alarm, or a shallow artifice of 
the planters*. 

Mr. Beaufoy renewed his attempt in favour of the 
Dissenters, by moving that the House should resolve 
itself into a committee, to consider so much of the 
statute law as required persons to qualify for offices in 
corporations, or for offices civil or military, or places of 
trust under the Crown, by receiving the sacrament of 
the Lord's supper according to the rites of the Church 
of England. This proposition was introduced by a 
long speech, in which little novelty was contained. 
The hardships which pressed on the Dissenters were 
depicted; the history and origin of the corporation 
and test laws were adverted to, as proving that they 
were instituted merely to afford government a neces- 
sary protection against Popery ; but now the interests 
of the church and state would be advanced rather than 
injured by the repeal. The mover made some obser- 
vations on the institution of the sacrament of the 
Lord's supper, and quoted some passages from the form 
of its administration, which, however they might be 
intended, or however received in the assembly where 
they were uttered, were calculated to afford to persons 
less pious, or less pure, themes of profaneness and 
topics of ribaldry. 

Sir Henry Houghton seconded the motion, which 
was supported by Sir James Johnstone, Mr. William 
Smith, Mr. Martin, and Mr. Fox. On the other side 
were Lord North, Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Windham, who 
amply answered the arguments advanced. The motion 
was negatived by an inconsiderable majority - )-. 

* Clarkson, vol. ii. p. 38. t 122 to 102. 
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Without the support of a petition from any party, c "xv' 
or the suggestion of a grievance from any individual, 



in re- 



Earl Stanhope brought in a bill for relieving members 1789. 
of the Church of England from sundry penalties and {JjJsttii- 
disabilities to which by law they might be liable, and hope's motion 
for extending freedom in matters of religion to all but fcJd om 
Papists. u s Lon - 

His speech divided itself into several heads, refer- 
ring to penal statutes, made in the times of Elizabeth 
and her successor, against those who omitted duly to 
attend divine service in church on Sundays and holi- 
days ; — to other enactments, of the same period, against 
those who fed on meat on prohibited days; those an- 
cient statutes, from the days of Richard the Second to 
those of Henry the Eighth, which gave the power of 
excommunication ; that of Charles the Second, which, 
as his lordship stated it, would make Protestant bishops 
Popish recusants if they went to court without sub- 
scribing a required declaration ; and a law of James 
the First against the exportation of women. In the 
course of his speech, the noble earl cited the Holy 
Scripture, made an excursive comment on the canons 
of the church, and their want of force in these days ; 
on the absurdity of one statute against marrying two 
wives, or one widow; and of another, denouncing 
equal penalties against dissimilar offences, and giving 
to peers the benefit of clergy, although they could not 
read; he alluded, also, to the repealed laws against 
witches, and warmly defended the liberty of con- 
science. He read his bill, descanting at length on 
each clause. The first abolished all penalties against 
those who did not attend divine service, reciting that, 
Almighty God having created the human mind free, 
consequently the right of private judgment in matters 
respecting religion is, and ever must be, the inalienable 
right of mankind, and, as such, ought always to be 
holden sacred and inviolable; and proposing to enact 
that all persons (Papists, on account of their persecut- 
ing and dangerous principles, excepted) should have 
free liberty to exercise their religion; and, by speak- 
ing, writing, printing, and publishing, to investigate 

vol. iv. c ( 
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and rejected. 

Observations 
of Lord 
Abingdon. 



religious subjects ; and to instruct, by preaching and 
teaching, in such manner as they should judge most 
conducive to the promotion of virtue, social happiness, 
and eternal felicity. 

On the motion for a second reading, the bill, 
having received a vigorous castigation from four 
eminent prelates, the Archbishop of Canterbury*, 
and the Bishops of Bangor^, St. Asaph;}:, and St. 
David's §, was rejected without a division; but the 
noble author of it said he was determined to persevere ; 
and if the right reverend bench would not suffer him 
to load away their rubbish by cartfuls, he would en- 
deavour to carry it off in wheel-barrows ; and if that 
mode of removal was resisted, he would take it, if 
possible, away with a spade, a little at a time. He 
then produced another bill, which he offered to pre- 
sent, and which was, " To repeal an act of Henry VIII. 
" and prevent vexatious suits relative to prosecutions 
" for tithes from the Quakers ;" but, after a short con- 
versation, he agreed to make the motion on a future 
day. He said that, in all probability, his second bill 
would meet with the same success as the first ; and the 
Lord Chancellor seeming to nod assent, the noble earl, 
equally unmindful of the laws of good breeding and of 
good taste, said, that on another day he would teach the 
noble and learned lord law, as on that he had taught 
the bench of bishops religion. He did produce a bill, 
according to his promise, and it met its fate, according 
to his prophecy. On a motion for a second reading, the 
Earl of Abingdon, availing himself of the mover's own 
metaphor, bantered him on the employment he had 
chosen. " I do not know," he said, " whether the 
" noble earl is a freemason or not ; but that he is a 
" mason, he himself has declared ; for, as he said the 
" other day, his employment is to carry away rubbish 
" by cart-loads, wheel-barrows, or by shovelsful." He 
was sorry the ncble lord was employed in such dirty 
work, so ill befitting his character and dignity. If the 
noble lord wished to be a lawgiver and statesman, let 
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him, after the manner of the great Lord Bacon, obtain c I I ¥v' 



reformation by building up and improving, and not by 
pulling down and destroying. 1 7^0. 

A sort of religious commemoration was endear Bill for com- 
Toured to be added to the services of the church, by JJ 6 ? 01 *^ 
setting apart a day of thanksgiving for the glorious 
revolution which had taken place exactly a century 
ago. An ineffectual attempt had been made to gain a 
subscription for the erection of a column at Runny- 
mede, to celebrate the signature of Magna Charta; 
the present proposal was patronized by Mr. Beaufoy. 
No opposition, and little observation, occurred on his March 24. 
motion for leave to bring in a bill: Sir Richard Hill commons, 
good humouredly observed that the motion reminded 
him of the canonization of the Popish saints, which 
generally took place fifty or an hundred years after 
their death. 

Having crept slowly through the lower House, Rejected i>> 
without debate, it was rejected by the Lords, on the the Lords - 
motion that it should be read a first time. The Bishop 
of Bangor shewed that the landing of King William 
is commemorated in apt and beautiful terms of praise j u i y 23r<t. 
and thanksgiving, in the regular service for the fifth 
of November, which is thus made doubly to remind 
English Protestants of their deliverance from Popery 
and Popisli tyranny- Some observations were made 
on the want of courtesy in expelling a bill before it 
had been read a first time ; but the peers, notwith- 
standing a. speech of historical criticism from Earl 
Stanhope, adopted the opinions advanced by the Bishop 
and enforced by the arguments of the Lord Chan- 
cellor*. 

In the course of the session, Mr. Grenville, having JuneSth. 
accepted the office of Secretary of State, announced, secretary V of ' 
in a letter to Mr. Hatscll, that the chair of the state. 
House of Commons must in consequence become 
vacant. The Marquis of Graham, seconded by Mr. Mr. Addiagton 
Grosvenor, proposed Henry Addington, Esq.: and, elected 
while he pronounced a warm eulogy on the right pea 
honourable gentleman who had retired, he augured 

* On a division, the numbers were 19 to 6. 

c c 2 
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every advantage from the member he nominated. Mr. 
Welbore Ellis, supported by Mr. Montague, proposed 
Sir Gilbert Elliot, whom he had recommended on a 
former occasion. Observations were made on both 
sides, in which the individuals proposed were treated 
with the utmost respect by their opponents. On a 
division, the majority was in favour of Mr. Adding- 
ton*. 

At an advanced period of the summer, Parlia- 
ment was prorogued by commission. The speech 
delivered, on the part of his Majesty, was short; he 
thanked Parliament for its diligence; the House of 
Commons for liberality in the supplies, and, in con- 
clusion, said, that although his good offices and those 
of his allies had- not hitherto been effectual in re- 
storing the general tranquillity of Europe, he had the 
satisfaction of seeing that the further extension of 
hostilities had been prevented, and that the situation 
of affairs continued to promise to this country an un- 
interrupted enjoyment of the blessings of peace. 

In exact proportion to the interest of the occasions, 
was the placid gentleness of the latter debates of the 
session, to the impetuous energy which had distin- 
guished its more early proceedings. When it had 
pleased the great Ruler of earthly events to cast a 
dense and portentous cloud over the British horizon, 
thunderings and lightnings were the inevitable attend- 
ants; but when the alarming portent was removed, 
those agitations were found to have cleared the po- 
litical hemisphere, and enabled the observer to calcu- 
late on clearer, brighter, happier days than those which 
had preceded. Although the personal and patriotic 
virtues of the King had, before his late indisposition, 
silenced the clamours which had been raised by fac- 
tious malignity in the earlier periods of his reign, and 
reduced treasonable vituperation to the much lower 
tone of scurrilous libel, still a period of irritation, like 
that which had occurred, was wanted to call forth 
into full and grand display, the rooted, strong affection, 
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and zealous loyalty which were implanted in the bo- 
soms of his subjects. In the announcement of his 
malady, not the members of the Church of England, 17S9. 
not the dissenting professors of Christianity alone, but 
all persons of every faith and persuasion offered, up in 
their several places of divine worship, supplications for 
his restoration. Equally general and ardent were the 
thanksgivings when that desired event had taken place. 
A procession was made to Saint Paul's cathedral, where p r0CPSS i oll 10 
the King, attended by his family, the ministers of state, St. *™J'J 
and members of both Houses of Parliament, made his pn 
public and devout acknowledgments to the King of 
kings for the mercy vouchsafed to him. Every win- 
dow in the streets through which his Majesty passed 
was converted into a platform, with elevated seats, 
which let at high prices, and the pavement was crowded 
with an exulting multitude. The metropolis evinced 
the public feeling by a general, brilliant, and sponta- 
neous illumination. No clamorous mob paraded the 
streets to enforce the exhibition of lights, but every 
house, even in the meanest receptacles of poverty, 
freely exhibited the accordance of its inhabitants in 
the prevailing sentiment. Other towns and cities made 
a similar display. Festivals and entertainments were 
given by the principal nobility and foreign ambassa- 
dors, and all ranks seemed to vie in demonstrations of 
satisfaction. The King enjoyed the additional grati- 
fication of seeing the Queen, who, without stepping 
beyond her proper situation, had, during the trying 
crisis, so vigorously maintained his rights and consulted 
his feelings, no less than himself the object of enthu- 
siastic love among all classes of his subjects*. If the 
exultation in the royal bosom could know any alloy, 
it was derived from information of the conduct of some, 
who. having enjoyed his confidence and seemed to live 
only in his smiles, had deserted his cause when hope 
and fear held out their allurements and alarms. These 
instances were few, but not confined altogether to the 
superior class of society ; they formed a melancholy 

* Dr. Watson, Bishop of Land aft', thought otherwise See his Memoirs, vol. i. 
p. 365. 
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chap. lesson, which all sovereigns, when their powers are 
' diminished by calamity, must submit to learn. 

1789. Whatever differences of opinion might have pre- 

vailed with respect to the politics of those who were 
considered as the Prince of Wales's friends, or the 
measures likely to be pursued by them, had they at- 
tained to power, all parties agreed that the public con- 
duct of his Royal Highness himself was not only 
above reproach, but intitled to the highest commenda- 
tion. His position was new and arduous ; his politi- 
cal attachments were avowed and undisguised, his 
personal difficulties were not a secret to any one, and 
that expostulations had passed, and something like 
estrangement had subsisted between his royal father 
and him, was a fact little disputed : yet, however in- 
flamed or exasperated the language of party, however 
extreme the rights claimed for, or the restrictions im- 
posed upon him, his language, as regarded his afflicted 
father, was always gentle and dutiful, and every word 
uttered by his authority, or accredited by him, breathed 
not only the sentiments of a pious son, out of a patriotic 
prince, anxious to prevent, what he considered, a de- 
gradation of the royal authority, while vested in him, 
but submissive to the judgment of the legislature, con- 
stitutionally pronounced. 

To the heat which arose during this irritating 
conflict must be ascribed an event of an extraordinary 
description, although the result was not marked by 
disastrous consequences. The Duke of York, having 
thought proper to assert that Lieutenant Colonel 
Lenox, nephew and heir to the Duke of Richmond, 
had submitted, at a military club, to language which a 
gentleman ought not to bear, the Colonel applied to 
his Royal Highness, on the parade at Saint James's, 
to know what the words were, and by whom uttered. 
The Duke, very properly, ordered the Colonel to his 
post ; but, when the parade was finished, sent for him 
to the orderly room, and, in the presence of all the 
officers, declared that he desired to derive no protec- 
tion from his rank as a prince and his station as com- 
manding officer ; but that, when not on duty, he wore 
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a brown coat, and was ready, as a private gentleman, 9f^T' 
to give the Colonel satisfaction. This course of pro- 



ceeding placed the Colonel in a most painful situation ; v&o. 
inertness would have been stigmatized as baseness ; 
haste as presumption. He dispatched a letter to every 
member of the club, requesting to be informed, by a 
fixed time, whether any of them knew of such words 
having been uttered ; no one avowed himself to have 
spoken, or professed to have heard, them. 

Colonel Lenox then wrote to his Royal Highness, 
stating the result of his inquiries, and his own inability 
to recollect any occasion which could warrant the 
assertion which had been made. A meeting was May 26th. 
in consequence appointed at Wimbledon. The Duke 
was attended by Lord Rawdon ; the Colonel by the 
Earl of Winchelsea. The combatants were to fire at 
a signal. The shot of Colonel Lenox went so near the 
head of his antagonist as to remove one of his curls. 
The Duke did not fire ; and, as he persisted in not 
doing so, the affair terminated. The seconds pub- 
lished an account of the meeting, in which they fully 
attested the bravery of both parties. The officers of 
the Coldstream, Colonel Lenox's regiment, at a gene- 
ral meeting, declared their opinion, that subsequently 
to the fifteenth of May, the day of the meeting at 
the orderly room, Lieutenant Colonel Lenox had 
behaved with courage ; but, from the peculiar diffi- 
culty of his situation, not with judgment*. 

The delegates from Ireland, who might have Delegates 
known before they quitted their home that their from Ireland 
mission could have no effect, were received at Carlton 
House in a manner which became its royal inhabitant, 
and shewed his estimation of their personal character, 
; md good intentions. His Royal Highness delayed 
for a few days his final answer to their address, " trust- 
" ing that the joyful event of his Majesty's resuming 
" the personal exercise of his royal authority would 

* Annual Register, vol \\\i. p. 208 to 210, Chronicle. A very absurd and 
intemperate letter on the subject was written by Theophilus Swift, and his per- 
severance La provocation procured him the notice of Colonel Lenox, by whom lu s 
was severely wounded m a dueL 
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" render it only necessary for him to repeat sentiments 
" of gratitude and affection to the loyal and generous 
" people of Ireland." A few days verified these ex- 
pectations, and the delegates received the Prince's 
assurances of satisfaction at the opportunity which had 
been afforded him of acquiring a knowledge of their 
private characters, which had added to the high es- 
teem he had previously entertained for them on 
account of their public merits. These gratifying 
civilities were the only reward that the delegates ob- 
tained ; the public neither hailed their arrival, nor 
cheered their departure. Addresses were voted in 
the Irish Parliament on his gracious answer; but, in 
the House of Lords, twelve peers entered a protest 
against the proceeding, and another, very powerful 
and argumentative, was signed by Lord Mountmorris 
alone*. 

The ministry had, by their conduct in the late 
struggle, gained immense advantages. It is ever 
becoming to be ranked among the defenders of the 
fallen and the helpless, and that position was clearly 
theirs. Pretensions in favour of royal right vehe- 
mently urged, might have drawn on them the odium 
of being too much attached to prerogative ; but, in 
the present case, their opponents had taken the least 
popular ground, and left to them the full enjoyment 
of the opinions which result from sustaining the dignity 
of the Crown, and with it the rights of Parliament. 
It is hardly too much to say, that, at this period, they 
enjoyed the favour and confidence of the public, quite 
as much as of the sovereign. 

If the conduct of ministers could by any be im- 
puted to selfish and ambitious motives, their opponents 
displayed those impulses without disguise, and without 
reserve. They did not hesitate to affirm in Parliament 
that the minister was only anxious to delay the mo- 
ment when a cabinet, which was already formed, 
should occupy the places of government j*. Yet 

* Seward's Collectanea, vol. ii. p 179. 

f It was said that the contemplated arrangement was;— first Lord of the 
Treasury, the Duke of Portland ; Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord John 
Cavendish ; Mr. Fox, Secretary of State for foreign affairs ; Lord Stormont for 
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in the pursuit of their object they evinced a strange ^^^VT" 
combination of intemperate rashness and feeble pro- 



crastination. The prolonged debates, the incidental 1789. 
motions, the re-examination of physicians, and the 
length to which it was protracted, all originated in 
them. The only reason which could be assigned for 
this discrepancy between their views and their conduct 
was the conflict of rival interests, and the prevalence of 
irreconcileable jealousies, among those, who, if com- 
bined in one administration, must be expected to move 
as a firmly-united, compact, and consistent body. 

During the absence of Mr. Fox, at the beginning LordThuriow. 
of the royal malady, efforts had been made, and there 
was a fair prospect of success, to engage Lord Thurlow 
on the side of the Prince. The counsels of that 
learned and noble person were guided by principles of 
moderation, both in pretension and in argument. Such 
advice was perfectly congenial with the disposition of 
the Prince of Wales ; but it was frustrated by subse- 
quent events. Lord Loughborough, who considered, 
and not unfairly, that if the party, of which he had so 
long been a conspicuous member, attained the height 
of power, he would be entitled to claim the office of 
Lord Chancellor, saw, with regret and indignation, 
those proceedings which, although they were not pub- 
lic, could not be absolutely secret, and which, had they 
ended in confirming the power of the existing Chan- 
cellor, would have been a disappointment of his am- 
bitious hopes, which he must have felt, and resented as 
a bitter affront. When Mr. Fox returned, he availed 
himself of the confidence reposed in him by that states- 
man, and is said to have been the author of those 
extreme assertions of right, which could not be more 
loudly sounded in the House of Commons than they 



the home department, 01 President of the Council j Lord Spencer, Lord Lieu- 
tenanl of Ireland; Lord Fitzwilliam, first Lord of the Admiralty ; the Duke of 
Northumberland, Blaster of the Ordnance; Colonel Fitzpatrick, Secretary at 
War; Earl Carlisle, Lord Privy Seal; the great seal in commission, Lord 
Loughborough, Chief Commissioner ; Mr Burke, Paymaster of the Forces; and 
Mr. Sheridan. Treasurer of the Navy. Dutcns, p. 128. 
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were echoed by him in the House of Lords. This was 
the rolling stone which the party were obliged, by con- 
stant and painful exertions, to force up the hill, but 
which as often recoiled, not only frustrating their 
labours, but impairing their position on the ground of 
contest. 

Had the ferment, occasioned by the agitation of 
this dangerous topic, not existed, it is probable that 
the allusions to the supposed marriage of the Prince 
would not have been made, or would have been stifled 
without much effort ; nor would the absence of strong 
excitement have permitted the formation of a junto of 
females at Carlton House, to which the attention of 
the public was, under the favour of such a rumour, 
painfully directed. In this body, Mr. Sheridan was 
reported to hold principal sway, and, through them 
and the general effect of his powerful talents and en- 
gaging qualities, he obtained the foremost rank in the 
Prince's favour, and is said to have formed the highest 
expectations of public situation. Such claims, so 
founded, could not be viewed without repugnant feel- 
ing by his daily coadjutors, such as Mr. Fox and Mr. 
Burke ; but the more lofty members of the party, the 
high and ancient nobility, declared that they would 
not accept seats in a cabinet where he was to be a 
member. Amid such embarrassments, and with diffi- 
culties daily increasing, it is not to be considered won- 
derful that the party who expected power should seek 
delay, and perhaps, in many of them, motives separate 
from the feelings of humanity and of loyalty prompted 
the joy they felt at the King's recovery*. 

In asserting that the state of the Continent pro- 
of the country. m ised to this country a protracted period of tranquillity ,- 
the King spoke a language well warranted by external 
circumstances. In fact, the British nation appeared, 
at this time, eminently and enviably happy. The 
wounds inflicted by the late war were little felt and 



General state 



* Many of these facts will be found in Moore's Life of Sheridan, vol. ii. c. 
13 ; some are derived from publications at the time, and from private information. 
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rapidly healing. Public credit nourished, and com- ^V 
merce was widely and beneficially extended ; the * 

nation seemed to enjoy the reward of its patience nso. 
and magnanimity under past calamities and inflictions, 
in such a state of peace, tranquillity, and prosperity, 
that the warmest patriot could only express his true 
sentiment in a prayer that it might be permanent. 
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chap. From the war which still raged between Russia 

I XVI 

* and the Porte, and from all other transactions in the 



political world, attention is now diverted to an event 
French Revo- f a more stupendous nature ; most deeply affecting, 
in its progress, the interests and welfare of England 
and of Europe — the French Revolution. So widely 
extensive have been the effects of this great convulsion 
on the condition, the politics, the morals, and the reli- 
gion of other communities, that it is impossible to nar- 
rate the history of any European nation without the 
mixture of details respecting France ; as forming, not 
the principal object of the work, but necessarily intro- 
duced to explain the acts of governments, the motions 
of the people, and the principles and views of states- 
men. 
causes as- Causes for this wondrous political phenomenon 

signed for this have been assigned by various writers* ; some are 
too remote and general to bear particularly on the 
subject ; and if, in producing them, the writers have 
shewn learning, research, and ingenuity, still the ap- 
plication is not sufficiently cogent and obvious to elu- 
cidate events by clear, certain, and defined proposi- 
tions. Thus, when it is said that the invention of 
gunpowder, of printing, and the compass, the refor- 
mation of religion, and the discovery of America, 
were among the causes of the French revolution, the 
assertion, taken in a general sense, is truef ; but they 
had no more actual effect on that than on every other 
great political event which has occurred. Causes 
more perceptibly operative are to be discovered in the 
recent history and modern transactions of France. 

Time, the great operator of change, had produced 
more than usual effect in this kingdom. The springs 
of government were relaxed, the machinery defective, 
and it was easy to perceive, that, without great altera- 
tion, it could not be made to act certainly or benefi- 

* This subject is treated on so amply in the various histories of Fiance 
during the period in question, that reference on general heads would seem super- 
fluous and affected ; for some particular statements and opinions, authorities will 
be given. 

t Sec Pages Histoire secrete de la Revolution, vol. i. p. 266. Nccker on 
the French Revolution, vol. i. p. 3. Alison's History of Europe during the 
French Revolution, vol. i. p. lxi. Introduction. 
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cially. But it is useful to observe, that no revolution chap. 

. . . LXVI 

recorded in modern history resembles that of France. 



The removal of obnoxious rulers, the restoration of 
interrupted rights, or the repeal of oppressive and un- ^ ere £ ce bc ~ 
just laws, have generally formed the motive and the French and 
end of domestic revolutions. The constitution, or [JJJJJ Revolu " 
ancient state of the country, has always been con- 
sidered as the object to be preserved, the centre 
around which all were to rally ; and although, in other 
revolutions where the authority of a governing or 
mother country has been rejected, a greater change 
has taken place in forms, still the original prin- 
ciples of the social union, the ranks of society, 
the distinctions of locality, and the tenure of pro- 
perty, were left undisturbed, and cautiously protected*. 
In France, on the contrary, every establishment, civil 
and religious, was to be destroyed, every trace of 
former times to be obliterated, and, that the change 
might be perfect and total, property was to bc taken 
from those who believed they held it in absolute secu- 
rity, and the long-recognized divisions of the kingdom 
were to receive new limits, new forms, and new appel- 
lations. These great changes were not productive of 
each other ; innovations were not occasioned by the 
opposition which was directed against early efforts, 
by the exasperation which conflict, or the violence 
which success, occasioned ; they were the result of 
plans carefully laid down and maturely considered, 
nourished in the abstract moments of meditation, for- 
warded through the influence of the press, and per- 
fected by the union of talent, resolution, and persever- 
ance. 

In the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, the power of Ago of 
the crown and the fame of the nation were carried to p° uis < ! h< \ 
an unexampled height. The nobles were controlled, 
the lower classes submissive ; the splendour of martial 
achievement and the lustre of gallant and expensive 
festivities threw a dazzling glory around the throne. 
Wits of the first eminence, in unprecedented number, 

• sic Bertrand's Annals, vol. i. page i, Introduction.— Causes of the French 
Revolution, by Lord John Russell, p. 1. 
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while they elevated the literary fame of their country, 
never failed to offer incense before the monarch, their 
best and surest patron, the nation's glory, joy, and 
hope. But even this period of exultation was pregnant 
with the seeds of future evil. The high-wrought 
enthusiasm which resulted from military achievement, 
and from public display, became relaxed toward the 
close of this vaunted reign, when the contemplation of 
ill-success in war and in treaty, baffled arms, an ex- 
hausted treasury, and an unemployed and impoverished 
people, introduced a train of reflection, which, although 
it did not immediately attack the person, invade the 
dignity, or alarm the security of the monarch, proved 
the prelude to many subsequent calamities. 

In the court of Louis the Fourteenth, unbounded 
gallantry was practised ; and if the forms of elegant 
breeding divested it of external offensiveness, the per- 
nicious effects flowing from the general degredation of 
female virtue were soon experienced. The chivalric 
character assumed by the nobility was not always sus- 
tained by lofty virtues. Dissipation and extravagance, 
while they diminished the power of doing good, intro- 
duced the inevitable consequence of poverty, meanness, 
subterfuges, and dependency. 

The King, who was superstitious rather than pious, 
did not himself countenance any ridicule of religion 
or its establishments ; but a race was rapidly growing 
into fashion, which, having begun with sharp sarcasm 
against some of the mummeries and follies of the 
Romish church, having held up to scorn the lives of 
cloistered pretenders, as opposed to their professions, 
proceeded to attack the more solid parts of the es- 
tablished faith, and even its great basis. Thus, while 
Louis sustained the high character of a hero, a cava- 
lier, and a true believer, foundations were laid in his 
court for erecting a system intended to eradicate the 
principles from which alone such a character can 
spring. 

During the regency, vice, debauchery, and pro- 
faneness made rapid and alarming progress. The 
forms of decency were disregarded, profligacy walked 
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forth unveiled, infidelity made daring advances ; and, PSyf" 

far from courting secret plaudits and concealed ad- 

mirers, the enemies of religion assumed the higher 
ground, and, arrogating to themselves the title of 
powerful thinkers*, stigmatized as mean-spirited bigots 
all who were not disposed to join in their unholy con- 
tempt of revealed faith. 

In the days of Louis the Fifteenth, the seeds which j;°, uis ,h ^ 
had thus been sown grew into a copious harvest. The 
King, a cold, shameless voluptuary, indifferent to the 
welfare of his people, and careless of his own fame, 
pursued pleasure without regarding the restraints of 
decency, and even when age and infirmity warned him 
to retire from the chase, even when he knew that the 
substance of enjoyment was beyond his grasp, he pur- 
sued the shadow with unabated eagerness, and main- 
tained the shew of profligacy, when it could only make 
him the prey of mistresses, the dupe of parasites, and 
the scorn of all mankind. In his inglorious reign, the 
prosperity of the nation was visibly diminished, while 
the exchequer, exhausted through his want of economy, 
foresight, forbearance, and justice, was supplied by 
means, irregular in their administration, and preca- 
rious in their results. Infidelity, aided by the public 
disregard of moral virtue, became predominant. Phi- 
losophers, as they styled themselves, disseminated their 
opinions in dissertations, treatises, essays, satirical and 
blasphemous poems and romances ; they made the 
women their zealous proselytes, and mixed up their 
theories in works of elementary education, designed 
for the instruction of children, and of science intended 
for the guide of youth. While the court, the army, 
the professors of law and medicine, were infected with 
this horrible disease, the clergy, who should have im- 
parted the antidote, were themselves the disseminators 
of the poison ; and it was not unusual to see priests, 
and even dignitaries of the church, treating with con- 
tempt the great truths of their holy calling, and living 
in a manner conformable with their impious tenets. In 

* Esprits forts. 
VOL. IV. D U 
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these observations it is not to be supposed that the 
whole French nation is described ; far from it ; among 
the nobility, the majority possessed hearts and under- 
standings similar to those which had distinguished and 
elevated their ancestors ; the military, for the most part, 
glowed with the manly, patriotic ardour of ancient days ; 
and among the professors of the Gospel, many were 
found who held fast to the faith in which they had 
been educated, to which they were sworn, and for which 
they were ready to lay down their rank, their fortunes, 
and their lives. But the voice of fashion is not de- 
rived from the majority ; where it cannot guide and 
govern assent, it paralyzes resistance, and makes vain 
all attempts at counteraction. A very feeble reason er, 
armed with the cutting weapon of supercilious ridi- 
cule, and supported by the assenting laugh of vocifer- 
ous witlings, will carry away victory and applause from 
the firm, manly, and modest advocate of truth and 
sense*. 

Such was the state of France, when Louis the 
Fifteenth was succeeded by his grandson. This Prince 
inherited the virtues of his father ; and they would 
have formed a passport to happiness and fame, but they 
were not calculated for the days in which he lived ; 
nor of the quality required to reform a depraved people, 
or to re-establish a sinking state. He was reserved, 
prudent, modest, pious, and self-denying ; always im- 
bued with the best of principles, firm in maintaining 
them in himself, but too tranquil to insist on any sacri- 
fices from others, or to retain his own resolutions when 
assailed by powerful persuasion. He wanted that 
persevering resolution, that manly firmness, which 
alone can enable a sovereign, in times of peril, amidst 
crafty intrigues and an infuriated populace, to preserve 
his own safety, and to secure the state. 

The Queen, as already has been mentioned, lively, 
spirited, and inconsiderate in matters of expense, formed 
a striking contrast with Louis, and furnished their ene- 

* As these statements are results and not details, authorities are not cited ; 
but they are derived from all the writers of Histories, Memoirs, Essays, and 
Correspondence, from Voltaire to the present time. 
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mies with means of charging her with departing from lx^ti 

the rules of propriety and of virtue, and him with tame- 

ness of soul and meanness of spirit. A strict attention 
to etiquette may, in the eye of philosophy, appear 
trifling ; but it is highly important among a people 
always influenced by externals, and who, in proportion 
as they are restrained by display of superiority, or en- 
couraged by familiarity, are the obsequious servants or 
the presumptuous censors of those who rank far above 
them*. 

Had the reform of the public morals been possible Public educa- 
in such an age, a great obstacle must have been found tlon - 
in the education of rising youth. Religious instruction 
was at least neglected, nor was any sound philosophical 
system presented as a substitute. From history, the stu- 
dent was taught to select brilliant passages, striking say- 
ings, and acts of extreme or doubtful virtue, affording 
the means of surprising in conversation and perplexing 
in debate ; but the true wisdom of history formed no part 
of their attainment. It followed, that writers, who de- 
cried and laboured to overthrow the historical facts 
disclosed in the Holy Scriptures, who counteracted, by 
strong examples or subtle inferences, the influence of 
virtue and chastity, but, most of all, they who mixed 
up daring impiety and undissembled immorality with 
bitter sarcasm, witty illustration, and ludicrous scurri- 
lity, were quoted, celebrated, and almost adored by the 
majority of readers. All these effects were produced, 
or at least powerfully aided, by a party which had 
long been formed and assiduously employed in attempts 
to eradicate Christianity and overthrow monarchy f. 

From the earliest period of the King's reign, alarms scarcity. 
and commotions had been excited on a supposed de- 
ficiency of grain. This alarm, kept up, as some bc- 
lieve, for revolutionary purposes, greatly increased the 
embarrassments of government, and augmented the 
difficulties occasioned by a defective and uncertain 
Bystem of finance. 



* La Valine, Histoiredes Pactions, >!*c. t. i. p. 7. 
t Lord Orford'a Works, vol. v. p. 122. 
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De Brienne aided by his blunders, if he did not 
forward through malice, the events which so rapidly 
ensued : his character was of the worst description ; 
notwithstanding his elevated station in the church, he 
had made himself conspicuous by the avowal of athe- 
ism; and Louis, on a former occasion, had refused him 
a small employment on that ground. Even in the dis- 
tress occasioned by three successive resignations, the 
King was with difficulty induced to invest him with 
the functions of prime minister*. His manifest want 
of judgment and skill, in business and in finance, soon 
lost him the momentary popularity acquired by oppos- 
ing De Calonne. He proposed, as new taxes, a stamp 
duty, which was to have been followed by an impost 
on land, and on seigniorial rights. These were, in 
substance, the same with those attempted by his pre- 
decessor ; and the Parliament of Paris, in refusing to 
register the decree, alleged, for the first time, that they 
had no authority to impose burthens on the people ; 
that right belonged only to the States-general. They 
censured the government, and suggested reforms ; they 
declared against lettres-de-cachet, beds of justice, evo- 
cations and cassations in criminal affairs, and against 
the banishment or arbitrary removal of individuals. 
Alarmed at these indications, the minister prevailed 
on the Sovereign to hold a bed of justice, where Louis, 
presiding in person, commanded the registration ; the 
Parliament persisted in their refusal, and the members 
were banished to Troyes. 

They obeyed ; but the act, which displayed more 
anger than vigour, produced no effect ; it made a de- 
clared breach, an undisguised and open war, between 
the Sovereign, whose commands had before been un- 
disputed, and a body which seemed constituted only to 
obey. The Parliament was soon permitted to return, 
and De Brienne, confiding in deceitful promises of sup- 
port, resolved to obtain a decree for a loan of four hun- 
dred and twenty millions (£17,500,000), and a sanc- 
tion for similar loans for the next four years. To 



Bertrand's Annals, vol. i. p. 38. 
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receive this edict, a full convocation of the Parliament, chap. 
or royal sitting, was held ; the Princes of the blood " 

being summoned, and the King presiding in state. Royal sitting. 
The loan was proposed, and, in hopes perhaps of con- 
ciliating popularity, the minister added a proposition ] 78 7. 
for giving extensive privileges to the Protestants : but Nov - 7 - 
an opposition had been already arranged, of a nature 
more firm and consistent, and of a temper more daring, 
than had yet appeared. The King's command was Registration of 
uttered in vain ; the registration of the decree was taxes refused, 
peremptorily refused ; and a debate ensued, which had 
lasted nine hours, when the King, by virtue of his 
authority, commanded the clerk to register the edicts. 
The Duke of Orleans, in an imperious tone, asked the conduct of the 
King whether the present meeting was a royal sitting, Duke of Or- 
or a bed of justice % Being answered that it was a ans " 
royal sitting, he protested against the registration as 
illegal ; and, when the King had departed, prevailed 
on the whole body to join in his act. The Duke was He is banished 
banished to his estate at Villiers-Cotteret ; and two of 
his partizans, Sabbaticr and Freteau De St. Just, to 
different parts of the country. No relief to the neces- 
sities of government was derived from these measures : 

Returns 

the banished Duke, on solicitation, was permitted to 
return to Paris ; but the protest was unrevoked, al- _ 

i , , T _. , , L ,, , rp,, . . Convocation 

though the King s decree was enrolled. 1 he minister f the states- 
entertained the childish hope of appeasing the people j^™ 1 pr0 " 
by promising a convocation of the States-general in 
four years. The promise confirmed the claim, already 
growing popular, to such an assembly ; but, as no 
reason was assigned for the delay, the proposal was 
considered a mere delusion, and the loan had no sub- 17Ss - 
scribers. Foiled in all these efforts, De Brienne pro- f De Brienne. 
posed to issue paper money ; but the project proved 
abortive ; and, as a last resource, he endeavoured to 
establish courts of justice in the provinces, and an 
assembly, to be called cowr plenikre, in Paris. For Vhm of a cour 
this court there was no direct precedent in any recent pleniere. 
period of history : indeed, its constitution, and even its 
existence at any period, was obscure and doubtful ; 
but it was said to have been convoked in the earlier 
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days of the monarchy. This plan was to have been 
kept a profound secret, until the day when, at a bed of 
justice, the King was to have commanded the regis- 
tration of an edict by which all the superior courts of 
magistracy were to be suppressed or suspended, and 
their authority given to commissioners appointed by 
the Crown. A private printing house was established 
at Versailles ; workmen were shut up and closely 
guarded ; the necessary orders passed through the 
office of the prime minister, to prevent a disclosure of 
their purport : but these mysteries excited suspicion, 
and gave eagerness to curiosity. The secret was dis- 
covered ; by what means is unknown. M. D'Espre- 
menil, who inveighed against it in Parliament, was 
seized within the very walls of the Assembly by an 
armed force, and imprisoned in the Isle of St. Mar- 
guerite, while M. De Monsambert, who had been 
equally energetic, was sent to the prison of Pierre- 
encise*. To counterbalance the opposition of the Par- 
liament, the Notables were again convoked ; troops 
were assembled to support the measures of govern- 
ment ; but the public voice raged in undisguised re- 
probation of all these proceedings. 

Under circumstances thus ominous, the King held 
a bed of justice, and commanded the registration of his 
edict. It directed that the cour pleniere should be 
composed of princes of the blood, peers of the realm, 
great officers of the crown, the clergy, marshals of 
France, governors of provinces, knights of different 
orders, a deputation of one member from every parlia- 
ment, and two members from the chambers of councils, 
and it should be summoned on every public emergency. 
The Parliament protested against the plan, as an entire 
innovation, adding the just, but unexpected observa- 
tion, that the King's authority could only be esteemed 
so long as it was supported by justice. The Notables, 
to whom M. De Lamoignon, keeper of the seals, made, 
in his Majesty's name, a like communication, received 
it in silence ; but several peers, instead of supporting 



* For particulars, see Lacretelle, t. vi. p. 252. — Thiers, t. i. p. 23. 
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the project, expressed their regret at seeing the funda- 
mental principles of the kingdom violated ; and, while 
they were lavishing their professions of attachment to 
the person of their sovereign, concluded with apolo- 
gizing for not entering on the functions assigned them, 
as inconsistent with the true interests of the King, 
which were inseparable from those of the nation. 

This total and absolute failure of the minister's Resignation of 

.. ,. . , , c Do Hnenne. 

project was, in all ways, prejudicial to the cause or 
government ; repeated failures occasioned ridicule, 
ridicule grew into contempt, and contempt produced 
insubordination. Terrified at the difficulties of his 
position, De Brienne offered M. Necker the direction 
of finance, in subordination to himself, which was re- 
jected with just indignation ; and the Archbishop*, at 
last, retired from office, loaded with the contempt of 
all parties ; the very mob, who had hailed his appoint- 
ment with joy, pursuing him with execrations to his 
retreat, threatening to plunder his house, and burning 
him in effigyf. 

M. Necker was recalled ; and, by his activity as a 1788. 
financier, his knowledge as a banker, and his influence Adnjinistra- 
among monied men, was able to procure an immediate tion of Necker. 
supply, and keep the wheels of government in motion^. 
Still he seemed more ambitious of the character of a 
legislator than a financier. The convocation of the His anxiety 
St;ites-general had been declared necessary by the foraconvoca. 
Parliament of Paris ; the people had hailed the sound ; states-general, 
tin; press, now unrestrained, active, and powerful, was 
vehemently engaged in furthering the plan ; and the 
minister, devoted to its execution, was busy in arrang- 
ing the system on which they were to be assembled, 
and the manner in which their duties should be per- 
formed. 

It was no longer possible to deny the necessity of Necessity fo* 
a legislative convocation. The Parliament had dis- llKlt mea8ure - 
claimed the right of registering pecuniary edicts; the 



* H<> had recently been translated from Thoulouse i" Sens. 

t See Thiers, t. i. c. i. — Lacretelle, t. vi. -Rabaud, History, p. •"> I. — Necker 
..ii the French Revolution, v. i, p. 17 to 29. — La Vallee, i. i. p. 33 to li. — 
I). Montyou, i>. '117 . 

| De Montyou, p. 283 
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King, by the unprecedented attempt to establish the 
cours plcnirees, had acknowledged the want of a new 
power in the state, so clamorously demanded by the 
people. But now the Parliament of Paris, notwith- 
standing the vigour of its former edict, being appre- 
hensive that, if the proposed assembly should be con- 
voked, and rendered permanent, they, and all similar 
bodies, would in effect be annihilated, passed a vote 
that the States-general must be constituted in the same 
manner as in 1614. This declaration was resented 
as intended to reduce the people of that day to the con- 
dition of the half-enfranchised clowns under Philip le 
Bel ; and thus the Parliament exchanged the grateful 
memory of their former opposition for contempt and 
hatred. Riots, insurrections, and disorders occurred 
in Paris, and in many parts of the kingdom; and, 
while the arrangements on this momentous subject 
became daily more and more necessary, the task of 
gratifying expectation and yet preserving authority 
became additionally difficult*. 

M. Necker again assembled the Notables, asa body 
upon which government might rely, and which had 
not forfeited the confidence of the people. The result 
of their deliberations, declared in a royal proclamation, 
was, that the body should consist, as before, of repre- 
sentatives of the clergy, the nobility, and the people ; 
but, contrary to the decision of the Notables, the pro- 
clamation contained this strongly marked and fatal 
difference — that the number of deputies for the tiers 
etat, as the Commons were called, should equal that 
of the other two classes unitedf . They were to as- 
semble at Versailles, on the fifth of May following. 

From this moment the whole nation was occupied 
with plans and expectations of reform, not limited to 
the redress of particular grievances, but comprising 
the overthrow of every thing established. Much there 
undoubtedly was in the French government which 
loudly called for improvement ; but they who now 



* Lacretelle — Thiers— Rabaut, p. 56 — Necker, vol. i, p. 48. 
t Necker, the patron, if not the author, of this measure, says all that can be 
said in defence of it, in his work on the French Revolution, vol. i. pp. 59 — 65. 
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solicited power through the means of popularity, seem Ls^rr' 
to have considered that destruction, total, absolute . 



destruction, must precede amelioration*. Composed, 1789. 
as the kingdom was, of separate sovereignties united 
under one chief, gained through alliances, or acquired 
by compact or by conquest, it could not be said that 
France had a constitution. There was no general 
volume, or known mass of written or unwritten law, 
which the whole kingdom was bound to obey and dis- 
posed to maintain. In assenting to an annexation of 
their provinces to the dominions of the King, many 
communities had reserved their own local laws and 
customs, and many nobles had retained their rights, 
privileges, and protections. The clergy too were 
guarded witli temporal immunities, which secured to 
them the rights of lords over their domains ; and an 
exemption was claimed by that class from some modes 
of taxation and of public service. Thus were the su- 
perior and lower classes of the community effectually 
severed from each other: an union, by moderate re- 
quisitions on one part, and just concessions on the other, 
might have been effected ; but a spirit had gone forth, 
whose prevailing influence rendered men adverse to 
the maintenance of any portion of the civil or religious 
establishment, contemptuous of the claims of rank, 
and jealous of all privileges which raised any one 
above the level of perfect equality. 

These opinions did not arise spontaneously, nor Causes of the 
were they entirely the accidental produce of irreligious {|" n fermen " 
and libertine principles, imparted in the course of a 
misguided education, or an indiscreet intercourse with 
corrupt companions. A system was formed, secret 
societies were established^, and plans were so well laid 
as to be easily developed ; plans which, if they had 

* Memoirea d'un Homme d'Etat, vol. i. p. 74. 

f Much has been written on the subject of these societies. Of their exist- 
ence, I apprehend, there can be do reasonable doubt. It may be said that the 
Abbe Barruel, and even Professor Robison, have indulged in fancy, or given loo 
much way to i redulity. These charges are not altogether just ; but the fact that 

such societies did exist is too well proved by writers of every party, in works of 
every desci iption, to leave the general question doubtful. See Barruel, Memoires 
pour servir n I'histoire du Jacobinisme, — Robison's Proofs of a Conspiracy. — 
Miralieau sur la Seete des llluminees ; life of Count Cagliostro. — La ValK'c, 
t. iii. p. 17. And innumerable other authorities might be added. 
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to wonder at their extent, and at the exactness and 

1789. promptitude with which they were executed. Beside 
these secret societies, fashion, mingling with politics, 
occasioned the formation of assemblages in which per- 
sons of rank and quality, imbued with strong political 
principles, were aided by a race of wits, adverse to all 
settled forms of government, and to all revealed reli- 
gion, who denied the expectation of a future state, and 
the very existence of a Creator. 

Licentiousness Impelled and supplied by such a party, the press 
e presi assumed an unprecedented boldness. Discussion was 
carried to the extreme on every point, while libels of 
the grossest and most disgusting description, reflecting 
on the Queen, the princes of the blood, and all persons 
who were not devoted to the revolutionary cause, and 
expressed in terms calculated to poison every mind, 
were vended in shops and distributed by hawkers at 
low prices. 

rhe Queen. Incensed at the treatment she had experienced in 

the affair of the necklace, and deeply wounded by the 
thought that she should have been considered capable 
of becoming a party to such a disgraceful fraud, hurt 
at finding that the popularity she had endeavoured to 
acquire was withheld from her, at a moment when it 
would have been of so much importance, the Queen 
discarded from her deportment all that careless gaiety 
which had given so much advantage to her enemies, 
and kept and enforced all the observances of courtly 
etiquette. It was too late ; personal and party hatred 
had grown too powerful to be restrained: she was 
known to disfavour the plan of convening the States- 
general, and every species of calumny was employed 
against her. Beside imputations of vice and grossness 
which degraded her below the most infamous and de- 
praved of her sex, she was accused of having endea- 
voured to terrify the King, by placing the picture of 
Charles the First in his chamber, and by predicting 
that the States-general would be but a renewal of the 
long parliament. Her affections, it was said, were all 
German, and not French, and that immense sums, 
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drawn from the treasury, were remitted to her brother ; ^Vi 
that she undervalued the French nobility, in compa- 



rison with that of her own country ; and was actively 1789. 
engaged in a plot for restoring Lorraine and Alsace to 
the house of Austria*. 

Fictions so base and groundless could not have Clubs formed, 
been invented, eagerly listened to, and loudly repeated 
by persons of all classes and degrees of information, 
but for the influence of clubs, which were formed in 
all parts of the metropolis, and which, through the 
inattention, or more probably the corruption, of the 
police, were permitted to hold their meetings uninter- 
rupted, although the dangerous tendency of their 
speeches, resolves, and operations, was well known. 
In them were to be found the most active men of 
letters, unemployed lawyers, and many other daring 
and adventurous characters. From them too ema- 
nated those names and distinctive appellations, such as 
Aristocrat and Democrat, which, in their subsequent 
modifications, influenced opinion, inflamed passion, 
conferred honour, or led to contempt, or even to 
death j*. 

All these contrivances of evil could not proceed The Duke of 
without the guidance of some powerful hand, the su- 
perintendence of some distinguished head, the support 
of some well-replenished purse. These were afforded 
in the person of the Duke of Orleans, a distinguished 
prince of the blood, and the possessor of an immense 
fortune ; who, impelled by an overweening and insatiate 
ambition, wished to be popular, without exhibiting 
dignity or virtue, or qualifying his unbounded extra- 
vagance by any display of benevolence. His resi- 
dence, the Palais Royal, became the centre, in which 
were collected all who were leagued against the reli- 
gion, the government, and institutions of the country, and 
who, according to their respect ive degrees in station or 
popularity, were admitted to a close or more reserved 
confidence. Thus, while in the first rank stood Mirabeau 
and men of his stamp, another degree was assigned to 

* La Vallee, i. i. p. 17. 

f Same p, 19 
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lxvi* Brissot, Bailly, and those who were in a certain mca- 

sure advanced in literary reputation ; below them, were 

1789. Camille Desmoulins and some individuals of aspiring 
character and active minds; while to Petion, St. 
Huruge, Cloots, Legendre the butcher, and Santerre 
the brewer, parts were assigned conformable to their 
characters and corresponding with their means of ex- 
citing and guiding the lower class. Many ladies of 
high quality, and others of tainted reputation, aided 
by their charms and persuasions the general influence 
of this dangerous junto. 

The precise aim of the Duke of Orleans has not 
been disclosed : it was supreme power ; but whether 
he aspired to be king, lieutenant-general of the king- 
dom, or by what other title he intended to be desig- 
nated, is not exactly known. Nor were his proceed- 
ings directed by ambition alone ; a rancorous hatred 
of the sovereign and his brothers, and still more of 
the queen, embittered and envenomed by the affront 
of his late banishment, urged him to those excesses 
which so much contributed to the overthrow of the 
monarchy, while his own purse was drained to the 
lowest ebb in supplying means to carry on his designs. 
Many who co-operated with him had sufficient discern- 
ment to despise his person, and to laugh at his preten- 
sions ; but his rank, his power, and his purse, while it 
lasted, were materials too necessary, and instigations 
too powerful, to be undervalued by those who united 
themselves as his party*. 

To these means of exciting popular discontent and 
feelings of anger, a scourge of Providence was added. 
July 13. A hurricane of extraordinary fury had ravaged the 

country, and destroyed the hopes of a plenteous 
harvest, and the winter was uncommonly severe. Ru- 
mours of a probable scarcity were not only spread by 

* See Histoire de la Conjuration de Louis Philippe Joseph Due d'Orleans, 
par M. Montjoye, in three volumes, 8vo. If it be alleged, as with truth it may, 
that this author is too decided a partizan to obtain implicit credit on all points, 
yet with equal truth it may be averred, that in all the great leading facts in his 
work, he is borne out by all the writers of the history of those times, and that, 
with respect to the conspiracy of the Duke, every individual, who, in subsequent 
years gained ascendancy in France, was proved beyond denial, and often by his 
own confession, to have been an active member of this faction. 
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the malignant manufacturers of irritating reports, but lxVi" 
were confirmed by edicts framed by Necker, affirming 



the deficiency of grain, and directing measures of 1789. 
alleviation. It is said that these measures caused the 
scarcity, by preventing the free conveyance of corn, 
and checking the spirit of commercial entcrprize* ; it 
was used by the factious as a topic of obloquy against 
the court, who were accused of forestalling and retain- 
ing this indispensable article of subsistence, that they 
might at pleasure distress and even starve the people. 
On the other hand, it has been affirmed, that the 
wealth and credit of the Duke of Orleans were em- 
ployed in speculations which placed this formidable 
engine of popular excitement entirely in his powerf. 
The last assertion is not confirmed by any authority ; 
the first is utterly void of foundation. 

In the projected assembly of the States-general, 
no principles were established or arrangements made turned to^e 
which could secure the government or give efficiency states-general. 
and respectability to the representation. Among those 
returned by the nobility were many of those subtle, 
daring, enterprizing men, who had introduced them- 
selves with a view to corrupt and divide that order ; 
and the ecclesiastical members were principally chosen 
from among the inferior clergy, without livings, and 
without property. Of the three hundred members 
who composed their body, two hundred and eight were 
not possessed of any ecclesiastical dignity. Many 
hoped to see in the tiers etat something similar to the 
English House of Commons ; but there could be no 
such resemblance. On making the returns, local or 
patrimonial influence was of no value or effect ; and 
the elector, as well as the representative, was exempt 
from the condition of possessing any property. Many 
of the deputies were consequently men of shewy 
talents, bold pretensions, ardent for change and sub- 
version. Among their number of six hundred, were 
three hundred and seventy-four provincial lawyers, of 



* See a sensible note on this subject in Nioholls's Recollections, vol. ii. p. 
184. ' 

f See Hiatoire do la Conjuration du Due d' Orleans, t. i. c. iii. p. LS I. 
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whom very few had been distinguished for ability or 
integrity ; there were also a great many men of letters 
and orators used to inspire and astonish the popular 
clubs and meetings*. A more subtle and in effect 
more dangerous class was formed of men who were 
better bred and more extensively educated, men who 
had resolved on great changes, without considering 
practically the extent to which they should proceed, 
or agreeing on any form or system to be substituted. 
Very few, except the highest of the nobility and the 
most dignified of the clergy, thought of maintaining 
the system in its existing state. 

It seems wonderful, and adds to the recorded spe- 
cimens of inconceivable blindness in those to whom 
the fate of nations is entrusted, that when a course so 
unusual as that of convoking the States-general had 
been resolved on, when the dangerous measure of 
allowing a double representation to the tiers etat had 
been agreed to, no positive direction was given as to 
the manner in which the three bodies, clergy, nobility, 
and commons, should meet, verify their powers, sit, and 
vote. This omission has given rise to an imputation of 
treachery in Necker : he moved the machine, and he 
could not have been deceived through want of know- 
ledge of mankind in general, or of the plots and in- 
trigues which swayed the tiniest. 

Versailles was selected as the place of meeting, 
and on an appointed day all the deputies were pre- 
sented to the King. They formed a great procession, 
and an immense crowd assembled from the neighbour- 
hood of the royal seat and from Paris. The court 
most injudiciously exhibited a gorgeous display of 
splendour, ill suited to the state of finances which 
occasioned the assembly. The king, the queen, the 
princes of the blood, and the favoured courtiers, already 
objects of popular hatred, shone in a blaze of gold 

* Memoirs of the French Revolution, by the Marquis de Bouille, p. 88. 

f Madame de Stael, the daughter of Necker, writing nearly thirty years 
after the event, and apprized of all the consequences, treats the deliberation in 
separate chambers as a proposition against which all enlightened men must unite 
in opinion ; "for," she says, "independently of its radical injustice, it would 
" make the termination of any affair an impossibility." Considerations sur la 
Revolution franchise, t. i. p. 192. 
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and diamonds ; the clergy were attired in all the pomp CH . AI > 
of the Romish priesthood. To these two orders the ' 

folding doors were thrown open, and with lofty aspect 1789. 
they advanced to the upper end of the hall, while the 
commons, in a dress which exceeded common plain- 
ness, and might be called mean, followed, and, only 
one of the doors being opened to them, took their ap- 
pointed seats. The crowd, while the courtiers passed, 
preserved a dead silence ; the transit of the clergy was 
denoted by a discontented murmur ; but the tiers etat, 
in general, and some of its members in particular, 
were hailed with shouts which rent the air, and de- 
noted the hopes and sentiments of the people. 

On the following day, the States met for the trans- 5th 
action of business. The king, M. Barentin the chan- Opening 'of 
cellor, and M. Necker, each delivered a speech, dis- " 8l ^ 
playing the disordered state of the finances, and 
recommending strenuous efforts for their re-establish- 
ment. Care, patience, and justice, might have effected 
this object ; but faction had determined that all at- 
tempts should be frustrated. Beside preparing and 
instructing the crowd who attended at the beginning 
of the sitting, mobs and riotous meetings were or- 
ganized in the provinces and in Paris, and an over- 
bearing and tumultuous expression of popular will, 
attended with acts of destruction against property, 
shewed that safety could consist only in yielding to the 
clamorous voice of party. 

A striking instance occurred just before the open- April 28. 
iiiLi' of the States-general. A paper-stainer, named u^mannf;" '' 
Reveillon, was pointed out by the public agitators as ture of Reveii- 
an enemy to the poor, who had said he would reduce 
tlic pay of his workmen to fifteen sous (7ul) a day, that 
bread was too good for them, and that they should 
learn to live upon potatoes. The mob burned him in 
effigy in the Place Roj/a/, and then, in immense num- 
bers, proceeded to his establishment in the Faubourg 
St. Antoine, which they broke into, plundered, and 
laid waste. A body of troops, under the Baron dc 
Besenval, who attempted to disperse the invaders, 
being assailed witli missiles, attacked in their turn, and 
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did not dispel the riot until nearly five hundred had 
been sacrificed. Reveillon, far from being such a man 
as was represented, had, during the whole hard winter, 
employed all his usual hands, and made ample distri- 
butions for relief of the poor. Not one of his own 
workmen joined in the outrage ; but, on examination 
of the dead bodies, it appeared that two of them were 
convicts who had escaped while under sentence of 
death, and the others abandoned desperadoes, many of 
whom had poisoned themselves by drinking chemical 
preparations which they mistook for ordinary spiritu- 
ous liquors. To prove that this outrage was instigated 
and prepared by some person of superior rank and 
opulence, it is observed that every one of these 
wretches had silver to the amount of eight or ten 
shillings about his person. 

A topic of difference, undoubtedly foreseen and 
prepared for by the popular party, arose on the verifi- 
cation of the powers of the deputies. All the mem- 
bers elected to each of the estates sat by right of birth 
or privilege of station. In their election two assemblies 
were formed in two bodies : the first declared who 
.should be electors, these, when thus appointed, re- 
turned the deputies*, and all the persons elected 
received written instructions from their constituents. 
On the meeting at Versailles, the nobility and clergy 
retired into separate apartments, leaving the great 
hall to the more numerous body ; but the tiers Hat 
insisted that all the powers should be verified in the 
same place, and all the deputies form one body. This 
proposition comprised, almost in its terms, the ex- 
tinction of all authority, and even independence, in 
the superior classes, and, for more than a month, it 
was the subject of daily contention and struggle. The 
instructions given to the deputies were strongly im- 
bued with the principles, feelings, and opinions pre- 
valent at the time. In those given to the tiers etat, 
the spirit of change and reformation could alone be 
expected ; but in many places, particularly in Paris, 



* Lacretelle, torn. vi. p. 289. 
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and Dauphine, the nobility returned representatives JxvT' 
who had shewn their attachment to the popular cause ; 



and the parochial clergy, who favoured Neckcr's 1789. 
system, returned deputies in opposition to their bishops 
and the great patrons of benefices. Thus it appeared 
that, should the three bodies be united, an overwhelm- 
ing majority would range in the ranks of democracy. 
To prevent the evils evidently to arise from such a 
state of things, the contest on the verification of powers 
in one general assembly was protracted, although the 
result could not be doubtful. The privileged orders 
were contending for their existence ; but their op* 
poncnts had determined that they should not exist. 
Still an appearance of moderation was sustained. Con- 
ciliatory propositions were sent, and conciliatory com- 
missioners appointed by the tiers etat, and by the 
clergy ; the nobility refused to nominate any, and ad- 
hered to their resolution to continue entirely separate ; 
but on this point they were not unanimous*. Messages 
were sent from the tiers etat requiring the clergy to 
declare, without delay, whether they would unite or 
not, and insidiously invoking them, in the name of the 
God of peace, to join in effecting concord. 

The clergy and the nobility, each acting from their May 20th— 
instructions, formally renounced their pecuniary pri- Renunciation 
vileges ; but the time for such a concession was past: of pecuniary 
had it been made a few months earlier, the necessities pr " 
of the state might have been relieved, and the present 
crisis avoided, or at least deferred. 

The tiers etat prosecuted, without disguise, their 
determination to become the ruling, in fact the only, May 19th. 
power ; and newspapers were formally licensed to 
report their proceedings f. 

* The division on the first question, the verification of powers, was, in the 
clergy 133 for, and 111 against the separate verification : in the nobility, J 88 for, 
and 111 against. 

f From this period may he dated the effectual commencement of a Journal 
called Le Ekfoniteur, which was so long recognized as speaking the voice of go- 
vernment, that its statements, even if they cannot he received as true, must at 
I. iast 1"' considered authentic. Its publication did not begin until the 24th of 
November, 1789, and then, for a few months, it did not report in detail the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative body; but, in February 1790, another Journal having 
been discontinued, it gave the debates daily, and, as nearly as it could, the very 
words of the speakers. When collected, and published in volumes (in 1796), 
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During these transactions, the King acted with the 
benevolence which, in better times, would have secured 
for him the admiration and love of his subjects, and 
with the weakness which, in the present period, ex- 
posed him to censure and to danger. He recommended 
conciliatory measures, and permitted the committees 
formed for that end to be held in presence of his 
ministers ; but he neither supported the resistance of 
the nobility, nor forwarded the attempts of the tiers 
etat. In fact, no consistent plan of conduct was pre- 
pared for him by his confidential advisers ; aud thus 
his conduct was made to waver between concession 
and resistance ; the one used when it was no longer 
possible to conciliate, the other resorted to when the 
adverse body had gained strength sufficient to over- 
power and deride it. Even his personal feelings were 
not respected. Affliction had visited him in the 
death of the Dauphin, who, not unexpectedly, and 
for him not unhappily, expired at Meudon. A 
deputation from the tiers etat nevertheless introduced 
themselves into his Majesty's presence, to urge their 
claims and demand his interference. 

A new and much bolder measure than all which 
had preceded, hastened the termination of the contest. 
The tiers etat, by their own authority, without the 
assent of the King, or either of the other orders, with- 
out petitions or addresses from the people, and in 
direct violation of the terms of their instructions, de- 
clared themselves a National Assembly. This tre- 
mendous usurpation occasioned neither resistance nor 
remonstrance, but was sanctioned by uncontrolled ap- 
plause. The results of their deliberations were termed 
decrees, and received the authority of laws, by the 
force of the assembly alone. Nor was the intent of 
the resolution disguised. In supporting the motion 
for the new denomination, the Abbe Sieyes, who, as a 



the compiler went back to the 5th of May, 1 780 ; and, in an abstract, related all 
proceedings from the first assembling of the States-general. He also prefixed a 
long and useful, although not impartial, introduction, containing a view of the 
established government of France, and a detailed account of the different forms 
of representative and deliberative assemblies which had been convened in for- 
mer days. 
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writer and speaker, met much attention, put the ques- 
tion on this footing : — " Who are you V he said, apos- 
trophizing the nobility, " your chamber represents 
" hardly a hundred and fifty thousand persons ; we 
" are the authorized agents of five-and-twenty millions. 
" Were we longer to delay through complaisance, we 
" should permit the obstinacy of a few thousands to 
" stifle the will of so many millions." 

Before this violent resolution had been adopted, 
the firmness of the clergy was shaken. After a deli- 
beration with the nobility, in which the majority of 
their body still maintained the principle of separation, 
three ex res*, then six more, presented themselves in 
the hall of the tiers etat, and verified their powers. 
After the vote for a national assembly had been carried, 
the majority of the ecclesiastical body agreed to an 
union, and appointed an early day to verify their 
powers as required. 

In this alarming crisis, M. Necker advised the 
King to proclaim a royal sitting, and to declare, in 
person, his intentions and views respecting the forma- 
tion and proceedings of the States-general. If such a 
measure could at any time have been attended with 
success, that time was obviously past, and those de- 
clarations, which, if they had preceded the convocation 
of the Assembly, or even if they had been made at the 
first meeting, might have produced some good effect, 
were now, after such long postponement, and when 
pretensions advanced and resisted had occasioned so 
much irritation, calculated only to increase the fer- 
ment, and direct the tempest of popular fury toward 
the person of the Sovereign. Heralds proclaimed the 
royal sitting, and announced that, until it could take 
place, the meetings of the deputies must be suspended. 
Workmen having taken possession of the hall, to make 
necessary preparations, a guard, stationed at the door, 
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* This word is used as most fit to describe the portion <■>[' the clergy to which 
it belongs. The word curates, in its modern and usual sense, would not be equi- 
valent io the French term. Nor would the word rector represent it exactly, as a 
Clue*, although a cure of souls was committed to him, had nut necessarily the rights 
either of a rector or vicar in England. 
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prevented the entrance of the deputies, who conse- 
quently formed groups in the streets, every one de- 
tailing and exaggerating the tyrannical measures which 
were to be adopted, and the danger to which the 
people were exposed. In this ferment, they repaired to 
the Tennis Court of the palace, and there made that 
famous declaration, confirmed by an oath and ratified 
by the signature of all the members*, " that they 
" would never separate, but would continue to meet, 
" wherever circumstances should require, until the 
" constitution of the kingdom and the regeneration of 
" public order should be established and settled on a 
" permanent basis." 

At the royal sitting, the King made the declara- 
tions prepared for him by M. Necker, altered in a 
slight degree, but much to that minister's dissatisfac- 
tion, by his Majesty in council. This fact was un- 
known to the Assembly and to the public ; but, when 
all the other ministers took their places around the 
Sovereign, the seat of M. Necker was vacant. The 
Keeper of the Seals read the first declaration, which 
directed that, in matters of finance and internal go- 
vernment, the three orders should deliberate together, 
but that subjects of constitutional regulation should be 
discussed by each order separately. The second de- 
claration guaranteed the periodical assembling of the 
States-general, the extinction of all privileges in 
matter of taxation, the abolition of the corvee, or high- 
way duty, which had been much complained of as 
unjust and oppressive ; the assurance of the public debt, 
the removal of restraint from trade and industry, the 
establishment of states in every province, and the full 
enjoyment of personal liberty, except in cases where 
internal commotions might render the suspension 
necessary. To these proposals, which, with proper 
revision and explanation, might have satisfied every 
reasonable expectation, the King, under different ad- 
vice from that of M. Necker, added a sentence which 
sounded like a threat, and, in the fevered state of 



* One only, Martin De Castelnaudary, refused to affix his name. 
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men's minds, was calculated to destroy all the effect of lxvi" 
his benevolent expressions. " If you desert me," he 



said, " in this undertaking, I alone will accomplish i?s9. 
" the happiness of my people." He then commanded 
the deputies to adjourn until the following day, when 
they were to assemble in their respective halls. 

Louis departed, followed by the nobility and all Energetic 
the clergy who had not previously separated from their Assembly! ^ 
order. The tiers etat, in defiance of the royal man- 
date, remained. M. De Breze, Grand Master of the 
Ceremonies, then said, " Gentlemen, you have heard 
" the intentions of your Sovereign ;" but the Comte 
de Mirabeau exclaimed, " Yes, Sir, we have heard 
" intentions which have been suggested to the King ; 
" and you, who are not the interpreter of his inten- 
" tions; you, who have neither seat nor vote in this 
" place ; you have no right to remind us of his speech. 
" I declare that we will not quit our post until cx- 
" pelled by the bayonet." This declaration was 
warmly echoed by many members ; workmen were 
injudiciously introduced to remove the hangings and 
the seats ; but the Assembly proceeded in its delibera- 
tions ; and, on the motion of Mirabeau, decreed that 
the person of every member was inviolable. 

This sitting was calculated to dispel any illusion, if Effect of tin so 
any could yet remain, of the royal authority. The pr ° 
proceedings of the court, no less than the contrivances 
of the factions, contributed to its destruction. The 
King was led to put forth the assertion of a power 
which, it was obvious, he no longer possessed. The 
offensive forms, which had given so much disgust at 
the opening of the States-general, were still maintained. 
The nobility and higher clergy appeared in gorgeous 
array, while the deputies of the tiers etat were still 
obliged to enter with only one folding door opened, 
and the hall was surrounded with troops ; yet when 
the King's orders were contumaciously defied, and dis- 
obeyed ; when a prepared mob insulted him on his 
departure from the hall, no one was found to lead the 
troops to act, or even to make a display ; but, instead 
of the bayonet, which they had defied, the Assembly 
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was dispersed by the sound of the hammer, the clatter 
and cries of artizans, and the dust which was created 
by their operations. It may be said, that the efforts of 
the nobility were prevented by the King's resolution 
that no man should be sacrificed, not a drop of blood 
shed in his cause. If they were restrained by this very 
childish declaration, no menace should have been used, 
no ostentation of force resorted to, nor any circum- 
stance introduced which could irritate men who were 
struggling for untried power and unusual considera- 
tion. The King was a victim, alike to the factious 
intrigues of his enemies, the insidious plans of M. 
Necker, the ill-advised interposition and subsequent 
indifference of his friends ; but, most of all, to his own 
want of resolution, his flexibility to persuasion, and his 
want of firmness to enforce resolutions which he could 
declare to be right, yet tamely see counteracted and 
defied. 

With the royal sitting, the dispute between the tiers 
etat and the privileged orders may be said to have ended. 
Following up their resolutions, nine of the clergy united 
with the tiers etat: and forty-seven of the nobility, 
headed by the Duke of Orleans, adopted the same 
measure. Two days more produced a complete junc- 
tion, although a few deputies of each of the higher 
classes renounced their mission, and refused to verify 
their powers. They who entertained a hope that this 
event would produce harmony, or even tranquillity, 
must have been little versed in the human character; 
the members of the superior orders felt themselves 
vanquished, degraded, mortified; while those of the 
tiers etat, assuming the air of victors, commanders, 
and protectors, evinced an insolence which rendered 
the situation of the others more galling, and tended to 
a perpetual itritation. 

In the body thus formed were some members 
whose character and conduct had a material influence 
on subsequent events. At the head of those must be 
placed, on account of his rank, wealth, and malignity, 
the Duke of Orleans. From the first meeting of the 
States-general he had lent all his influence to distress 
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and ruin his near relative on the throne. Whatever lxvi 
might be the preeise end sought by his ambition, he ' 

brought to the accomplishment of it neither mental 1789. 
resources nor personal bravery. His deficiency in both 
made him the jest of the country. Whether influenced 
by timidity or a better principle, he refused the presi- 
dency of the Assembly when it was offered. 

Many other individuals might be properly de- juiy3rd. 
scribed in a history of France ; but, in this work, it may 0theT 
be sufficient, on account of their subsequent renown, 
to mention Bailly, Sieyes, Robespierre, Target, Thouret, 
Barrere, Barnave, Duport, the two Lameths, and 
Talleyrand Perigord, bishop of Autun, as having taken 
a share adverse to the King in the discussions and pro- 
ceedings of the Assembly. Lafayette, who contrived to La f ayette 
attract a great degree of popular notice, is more parti- 
cularly intitled to attention. Descended of a family of 
the highest class, and endowed with ample wealth, his 
weak mind was overloaded with the applause he re- 
ceived for his share in the American contest ; and, 
while his flatterers termed him the deliverer of the 
new world, vanity led him to believe that he could be 
the regenerator of the old. But, at a great distance 
from all these, elevated by the powers of his mind, the 
energy of his character, and the strength of his judg- 
ment, stood the Comte de Mirabeau. In his personal .,• , 
conduct he was most disadvantageously the reverse of 
Lafayette : his life was a series of debaucheries and 
meannesses: in his political character, infinitely ele- 
vated above him and all others by whom he was sur- 
rounded, he stood forth, at once, by his eloquence, 
vigour, and daring promptitude, the head, the inspirer, 
the undisputed governor of a party. Stigmatized by 
his numerous acts of misconduct, he was rejected in 
his own province as a representative of the nobility, to 
whose class he belonged. Known by his popular 
writings and eloquent speeches, he was easily returned 
to the tiers etat. Attached to the Duke of Orleans, 
he was received with unbounded acclamations at the 
meetings of the States-general ; and in all the conflicts 
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lxvi which had hitherto taken place, he was, more than 
x any other person, looked up to, feared, and felt. Yet, 

] 789. although he laboured to support the popular cause, he 
was anxious, from the beginning, to prevent the over- 
throw of the monarchy, and expressed his regret, when 
the agency of mobs was resorted to, that his party 
should let loose a ferocious animal, whom they would 
never afterward be able to restrain. 

Royalist Of those who avowedly espoused the cause of the 

Crown, the church and the peerage, the most con- 
spicuous were Malouet, Clermont Tonnere, d'Espre- 
menil, once idolized, but now execrated by the mob, and 

Abbe Mauri, chief of all, the Abbe Mauri. This ecclesiastic, whose 
conduct did no honour to his order, and whose known 
eagerness for personal advantages diminished the effect 
of all his efforts, was, in oratorical talent, the only 
adequate opponent of Mirabeau; but although his 
equal in eloquence, presence of mind and courage, his 
want of popularity rendered his opposition to the giant 
of faction laborious and disadvantageous. 

Necker. Among the ministers, no one stood conspicuous but 

Necker ; and, by dexterous management, he appeared 
to be the idol of the people. Doubts of his political 
integrity have been raised ; and if they were not well 
founded, they leave no description for his character 
but that of extreme weakness. If, as many believe, 
he meant to subvert the throne, his hypocrisy is of the 
most odious and contemptible description ; if he did 
not, it is impossible to account for his conduct, but 
by ascribing it to a degree of vanity and self-confidence 
which counteracted all the dictates of common sense. 
On the day of the royal sitting, he displayed, in full, 
the qualities of his mind. The populace of Versailles, 
while insulting the royal family, and all who were sup- 
posed guilty of attachment to them, hailed him with 
cheers and acclamations, as their friend, their protec- 
tor, their only safeguard, and they implored him not 
to leave them. " Be comforted, my children," he an- 
swered, " I remain near the King, I remain in the 
" midst of you ; only behave with mildness, conduct 
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" yourselves with moderation ;" and in this way he 
was conducted to his hotel, after refusing his presence 
and support to his sovereign*. nso. 

Among the people, the ascendancy of faction was state of Paris, 
complete. In Paris, the gardens and coffee houses of 
the Palais Iloyal were constantly occupied by de- 
claimers, who inveighed against the royal family and 
excited the fury of the people. Pamphlets most 
scurrilous and obscene were multiplied and distributed 
in all directions ; and, not only in the capital, but in 
the provinces, political assemblies were formed, which, 
borrowing their name as well as their institution from 
England, were called clubs. Of these, the most cele- 
brated was the club Breton, formed at first from the re- 
presentatives of that part of France, but which, after- 
ward, when its influence and connexions were much Jacobins. 
tended, and the place of its sittings changed to the 
hall of a suppressed monastery, governed all France 
and amazed all the world, under the name of the Jaco- 
bins. The members of these societies, and those who 
were attached to their principles, took, as usual, the 
privilege of dignifying themselves with a striking ap- Names as- 
pellativc ; they were Patriots ; those to whom they Rl } mc,] aild 
opposed themselves were devoted to contempt, hatred 
and destruction, under the title of Aristocrats ; and 
the word peuple, which, in the French idiom, had 
been used only as synonymous with rabble, was, by 
the address of Sieyes and the energy of Mirabeau, 
accepted, as in English, to denote the whole commu- 
nity, the public. Thus was the power of legislation 
and government passing from the sovereign, and even 
the usurping assembly, into the hands of the clubs p oweraa . 
and the mobs of the Palais Royal ; and they equally as- sumed by the 
sumed that of punishing. Lists were prepared, pub- f;ullons - 
lished, augmented, and varied at pleasure, of persons 
who were to be sacrificed for the good of the people. 

Still all this appearance of strength was insuffi- Seduction of 
cient to inspire perfect confidence, if the army re- J-^ a ^ e s s 
mained faithful. The gardes franchises, a body of 

* Lacretclle, t. vi. p. 47. 
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three thousand six hundred men, perfectly disciplined, 
and hitherto sincere in their attachment to the King, 
were stationed in Paris. Their excellent and noble- 
minded commander, Marechal de Biron, had lately 
died, and the revolutionary party, by largesses and the 
seductions of pleasure, as well as by political lectures, 
had so alienated them from duty and discipline, 
that they had declared they would make common 
cause with the people, if necessary. Their commander 
thought fit to confine them, for several days, to their 
barracks ; between two and three hundred of them 
broke the bonds of military subordination, and presented 
themselves among the mob at the Palais Royal. This 
was hailed as the assured prelude to a triumph, 
and these men were greeted as first legion of the 
tiers etat ! Prostitutes paraded the streets, leaning on 
their arms, — women of better condition rushed for- 
ward to embrace them, and money without limit was 
distributed among them. Eleven of these mutineers 
were sent, in custody, to the Abbaye St. Germain ; 
but a body of many thousand insurgents dispersed 
the guard, broke open the prison, liberated the ag- 
gressors, and led them to the Palais Royal, where the 
night was spent in triumphant festivity. 

On the following day, a deputation from the insur- 
gents attended at the bar of the National Assembly, 
to petition for the pardon of the offenders. That 
body, which, since the day of the royal sitting, had 
shewn no signs of active encroachment on the Crown, 
now took the part assigned them, and addressed the 
King, in terms which might have passed for burlesque, 
praying him to use, for the re-establishment of order, 
those infallible means of clemency and kindness 
which were so natural to his heart, and that confi- 
dence in his people which they would always con- 
tinue to deserve. The soldiers were remanded to 
prison, but liberated on the following day. 

Every thing now demonstrated that the royal au- 
thority could only be maintained by a military body ; 
but, were such a force assembled, it was obvious that 
its fidelity could not be relied on. An army, for so 
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it might be termed, was collected, and placed under lxv?" 
the command of the Marechal de Brogiie, who formed " 
a staff, and assumed the manners, not of a commander 1789. 
only, but of a conqueror. The intent of these mea- 
sures was variously considered. Some averred that 
they were calculated merely to support public order, 
and prevent the destruction of the royal authority, 
menanced by the violence of the mob and the defec- 
tion of the military ; others, that the resumption of 
despotic power was aimed at, and that, as a first step, 
the National Assembly was to be dissolved by force. 
Had this really been intended, it would have thrown 
unmitigated blame on Louis and those who advised 
him. He had sanctioned the proceedings of the tiers 
etat by commanding the nobles to join them ; and 
when he did so, he knew of the oath in the Tennis 
Court, that the assembly would never separate until 
they had framed a constitution. But there is no suf- 
ficient ground for considering this in any other light 
than a calumnious charge on which the leaders of the 
Assembly meant to found further proceedings and to 
excite fresh violence. They interrupted a metaphysi- 
cal debate on the rights of man, to frame, on the p rocee dings in 
motion of Mirabeau, a petition to the King for send- llu ' National 
ing away the military. His answer was reserved and em y ' 
embarrassed ; he had no objection, he said, to remove 10lh 
the troops to Compeigne ; but then he should go there 
himself, and the Assembly must follow. This answer 
was received with much displeasure ; Mirabeau pro- 
posed a protest, but the members declined any new 
remonstrances. 

Necker, who could not conceal from himself that he Retreat of 
was regarded with displeasure, who, since the royal Necker - 
sitting, had received no mark of royal confidence, now 
sought an interview with the King, and declared that 
if he could not disperse the clouds which obstructed 
all his endeavours for the public good, he must pray 
for leave to resign, and would quit the kingdom, that 
his presence might not form a pretext for a dreadful 
catastrophe, lie received, shortly afterward, a note 
from Louis, claiming the performance of his promise, th " 
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and desiring that no publicity might be given to his 
departure. The conduct of Necker, on this occasion, 
was admirable. The note was delivered to him in 
the midst of his friends ; his countenance indicated no 
change in his condition or views ; he spoke as if he 
intended on the morrow to resume some official busi- 
ness ; but before night he departed, accompanied only 
by his lady, and reached Brussels without delay. 

This event, when announced, threw all Paris into 
a flame. The Palais Royal resounded with cries of 
horror and alarm, with reports of threats against the 
people, and with imprecations against the court. A 
young hireling of the Duke of Orleans, named Camille 
Desmoulins, in the heat of a furious speech in the 
garden, tore down a bough from a tree, decorated his 
head with some of the foliage, proposing that a similar 
badge should be the distinction of the friends of liberty. 
The idea was eagerly caught, the garden was speedily 
stript of its verdure, and men, women, and even babes, 
were decorated with the emblem of insurrection. 
Whether by design or accident, it happened that the 
chosen colour, green, was that of the Orleans family. 
In the night the colour was discontinued, and mixture 
of red, blue, and white, since so tremendously cele- 
brated, was adopted, and worn as a cockade by all who 
loved the popular cause or valued their personal safety. 

Thus was the colour of the principal mover in the 
sedition thrown aside, merely because he had not the 
courage to appear and guide the storm. As a proof 
that he was wanted and expected, the mob, in their 
fury, rushed to a shop of wax- work in the Palais 
Royal, and finding images of the Duke and of Necker, 
covered them with crape, hoisted them aloft as ensigns, 
and carried them about in triumphant procession, with 
clamorous homage. Had the Duke been there in per- 
son, promising to protect the people and act by the 
advice of their favoured minister, his party would have 
been irresistible ; but a wax-work image was not of 
sufficient influence to govern a nation ; his colour was 
discarded, and his labours were far from the desired 
end. 
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In the course of their procession, the insurgents chap. 
came in presence of a body of troops, and advanced 



boldly toward them, as if expecting their co-operation. 1789. 
Resistance was offered by the Baron de Besenval, Conflict in 
their commander, and the Prince de Lambesc, Colonel Jj 1 ® fJJ? en of 
of the Royal German regiment, conducted himself with ieries. 
much heat and indiscretion. He made a sort of charge 
of cavalry in the garden of the Tuilleries. An old 
man named Pepin, who was carrying one of the busts, 
was thrown down and severely hurt : murder! murder! 
revenge ! revenge ! became the cry. The military 
were pelted w T ith stones, the streets were barricaded 
with waggons, carts, hackney coaches, every thing 
which could form an effectual obstruction, and the in- 
surrection became general and formidable. Twelve 
hundred of the gardes franchises, without officers, 
formed in line, and fired on the regiment of Lambesc. 
The night was spent in agitation, alarm, and terror, the 
barriers were burnt, violence extended on every side, 
and people who possessed any property secured them- 
selves within their houses, appalled at the horrible 
looks of the wretches who swarmed in the streets, and 
made the air resound with cries of menace and denun- 
ciations of murder. 

In this crisis, the National Assembly rather gave 12th. 
vigour to the insurgents than aid to government. They KSmbiy. 
voted that Necker and Montmorin, De la Luzerne, 
and St. Priest, the ministers who had also been dis- 
placed, carried with them the esteem and regret of the 
Assembly and the nation ; they sent a deputation to the 
King, pressing the removal of the soldiery from Ver- 
sailles and from Paris, and the re-establishment of the 
city guards. Receiving a cold and guarded answer, 
they declared all civil and military agents in authority 
responsible for any attempts adverse to the national 
rights ; and that ministers, of whatever rank, were 
amenable for all ills that had arisen or should arise 
from such attempts. These decrees afforded every 
encouragement to sedition, and were of truly ominous 
import to de Broglie, La Galaisere, Foulon, and La- 
porte, who had received the vacated appointments. 
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Foulon had rendered himself peculiarly unpopular, es- 
pecially among the monied men, by expressing opinions 
which supposed a national bankruptcy ; and against 
these the Assembly framed decrees, importing that the 
public debt was secured by the honour and integrity 
of the nation, of which no man had a right to en- 
tertain a doubt. 

In Paris, those who had before been terrified by 
the horrible bands which swarmed in the streets, now 
aided their enterprizes. They met at the Hotel-de- 
Ville, and formed arrangements for the civil and mi- 
litary, government of the city, without attempting to 
controul or even interfere with the proceedings of 
the mob. Arms were the great object ; and, to obtain 
them, several depots were broken open and ransacked, 
particularly Saint Lazare, the Invalides, and the Garde- 
meuble de la Couronne. The town meeting, calling 
itself the Commune, formed a military body, in which 
every citizen was obliged to enrol himself, gave the 
command to the Marquis de la Salle, and he formed a 
staff, of confidential officers. Communication was re- 
gularly maintained between this new power and the 
Assembly, while all couriers from and to the Court were 
intercepted, and their dispatches suppressed. 

An attack on the Bastille, the celebrated fortress and 
state prison, and the supposed deposit of a large quan- 
tity of arms and ammunition, had been loudly an- 
nounced ; and the governor, M. De Launay, who was 
utterly destitute of military stores and provisions, had 
made repeated applications on the subject, which were 
always neglected. De Launay was known to be a timid 
man, and, on that account perhaps, his requests were 
disregarded, although the importance of the fortress 
was highly impressed on the mind of government. 

Early in the morning, a cry " to the Bastille ! to 
" the Bastille ! " resounded in all parts of Paris ; and 
the insurgents, proud of their numbers, secure of the 
assistance of the gardes franchises, and possessed of 
arms, which they thought would be irresistible, pro- 
ceeded to the gate, and demanded admission. The 
Bastille was sufficiently strong to have repelled any at- 
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tack which was likely to be made ; but the Governor, lxvi' 
confused and terrified by imperious messages which . 

were sent from the Commune, now demanding arms 1789. 
for the people, now insisting that the cannon, pointing 
toward the city, should be withdrawn, hesitated, 
evaded, and, by his air and manner, increased the con- 
fidence of the assailants. Thirty or forty armed men 
presented themselves as a deputation from the Com- 
mune ; the Governor had the weakness to give them 
admittance by letting down a small drawbridge. While 
parleying with these, in the first court, other armed 
men gained the same spot, by the difficult and danger- 
ous means of letting themselves down from the wall of 
an adjacent building, and endeavoured to cut the 
chain of the great drawbridge. The small bridge was 
immediately raised, a sound of firing was heard, and 
the mob without were exasperated to the highest pitch, 
believing that the party which had been admitted 
were entrapped and massacred. A general and 
vigorous attack was made; but, notwithstanding the 
number and the determination of the assailants, no 
impression had been effected, when suddenly the great 
drawbridge was let down, and afforded free admission. 
As the chain of this defence was not broken by shot, 
there could be no doubt that the point was gained 
through the treachery of some one of the defenders. 
The victors first attempted to burn a young woman, 
on the supposition that she was the Governor's daugh- 
ter ; and she was only rescued by the incredible, ex- 
ertions of M. l)e Montigny,her father, and a grenadier 
of the gardes franchises. 

Fourscore invalids and thirty Swiss guards, who 
formed the whole garrison, kept up a brisk and destruc- 
tive fire, and many of the besiegers fell, without making 
any considerable progress, when a company of the gardes 
francoises arrived, and took upon themselves the con- 
duct of the attack. The Governor hung out a white 
flag, and by letter offered to surrender, if the lives of 
tho garrison were spared; and they were allowed to 
march out with the honours of war. The military 
promised, on the honour of soldiers, that these oondi- 
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i xvr' tions should be complied with ; but the mob renouu- 

L ced them; and while great parties spread through 

1789. every chamber and vault of the fortress, others, in 
numbers not to be counted, began to butcher those 
who were helpless and in their power. De Launay, 
after undergoing all sorts of violence and indignity, 
was hanged on a lamp-iron. Stabbing, mutilation, 
and murder after the conflict had ceased, crowned the 
triumphs of the day. 

Conquering the Bastille was viewed as a definitive 
victory over despotism. Liberty was the general cry ; 
but, considering the transaction altogether, a most 
inauspicious foretaste was afforded of the liberty which 
had been acquired : bloody revenge and wanton assas- 
sination make a melancholy prelude to those scenes 
which are to complete the history of an emancipated 
and regenerated nation. It was expected that hundreds 
of prisoners were to be found, and marched in tri- 
umphant procession. The number liberated was only 
seven, and of them not one was confined as a prisoner 
of state* ; a proof that, if the means of despotism re- 
mained, the disposition to use them had ceased to pre- 
vail. This event was considered as completing the 
French revolution, and it is usual to date its com- 
mencement from the day when it was consummated. 
state of the During these events, the National Assembly held 

a permanent sitting, and certain members received, 
almost every minute, advices from the capital. The 
Court, on the contrary, had no authentic communica- 
tions ; they could hear the cannon of the Bastille, but 
could not believe that a mob would make themselves 
masters of it ; and the imperfect accounts which 
reached the royal presence, far from representing the 
true state of affairs, afforded matter for the burlesque 
humour of the courtiers. At length the veil was 
withdrawn. Confiding in the character of their coun- 



* Four were imprisoned for forging bills of exchange and three were shut up 
by the request of their families, to restrain them from disgracing and ruining them- 
selves ; a course, which however justly it would be deprecated by those who are 
accustomed to the administration of English law, was deemed in France perfectly 
regular, and even useful and benevolent. 
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trymen, they could not believe that danger approached r,xvt* 
them ; and, while they regarded with horror the revo- 



lutions of their own times in Russia, Denmark, and 1789. 
Sweden, could not forego the cherished illusions that 
the amenity of French manners and the indelible 
respect of the people for their superiors, and for their 
King, must be their guarantee against all danger*. 
In the Assembly, as events proceeded, motions and 
speeches of an alarming nature were made, until the 
Duke de La Kochefoucault Liancourt waited on the 
King with a full recital of the news, and an accurate 
description of the temper of the legislature. 

Consternation and terror succeeded. The King, 15,1,. 
on the next day, about noon, repaired to the hall of The Kin s 

* * ' * u E(0?S to tin* 

the Assembly. He was preceded by no pompous dis- Assembly, 
play, nor was his intention known. He made a speech, 
replete with expressions of love for his people, with 
whom he declared himself to be identified, and of 
confidence in their representatives there assembled. 
He said he had given orders that the obnoxious troops 
should be withdrawn, and authorized, nay, invited, the 
deputies to communicate his sentiments to the capital. 
His speech was received with bursts of approbation ; Conduct of 
when he retired, the whole body respectfully attended that body. 
him, and the Queen with the Dauphin, her second 
son, in her arms, greeted them from the balcony. A 
deputation was appointed to appease the people of (l1 ' 
Paris, and reconcile them with the King ; but they 
carried with them no expression of the sense of the 
legislature on past transactions, no decree, no pro- 
clamation demanding respect for the laws : they were, 
in fact, missionaries sent to congratulate the con- 
querors of the Bastille. In that sense they were 
received; for, when M. Moreau de Saint Mery, ad- 
dressing the Commune, represented how much the 
King had done in favour of liberty, he was cut short 
by screams and cries, — " We insist on seeing the King ! 
" let him come among us without guards, and give us 
" the assurances he has given to the Assembly. Why 

* Memoirw d'un Homme d" Et.it, torn. i. p. 77, 
VOL. IV. F F 
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chap. « are hi s odious ministers retained ] Why have they 
" not met the sentence their crimes have merited'?" 



1789. Resistance to these demands was hopeless: the 

dis"^ 1 ^! King dismissed his ministers, and announced the recall 
of M. Necker and his colleagues, and promised that he 
would immediately repair to Paris. The municipality 
appointed M. Bailly, a man learned, weak, and vain, 
their Mayor, and M. de Lafayette, who had been 
very quiet during the storm, General of the civic 
soldiery, now called the National Guard. 

Although apprized that danger threatened his life, 
The king goes the King fulfilled his promise; and his reception 
to Paris. shewed, in a dreadful perspective, the expectations he 

had a right to form. Impressed with the communica- 
tions he had received, Louis attended mass, received 
the sacrament, and transmitted a paper to his brother, 
appointing him regent in case of his death. His 
ministers were dismissed ; and all the princes of the 
blood, except Monsieur his brother, with many nobles 
attached to the court, and therefore hated by the 
people, had emigrated, awed at the triumph and 
alarmed at the furious menaces of the populace. At 
eleven in the morning, he went into his carriage ; almost 
all the members of the National Assembly, in their 
costume, proceeded with him on foot ; and the common 
people of Versailles, their numbers being increased by 
labourers from the adjacent villages, armed with im- 
plements of husbandry and staves, incumbered the pro- 
cession and augmented the disturbance. Four hun- 
dred gardes-du-corps marched first. Their progress 
was inevitably slow and disorderly ; they did not 
arrive in Paris till seven o'clock ; and the guards and 
attendants were prevented from entering the city, and 
compelled to wait on the outside until his return. 
His reception. By order of the new mayor and new commander 

of the soldiery, the cry of " Vive la nation" was substi- 
tuted for the old exclamation, " Vive le Poi." Bailly 
tendered the city keys to his Sovereign, with a speech 
of pedantic contumely. " These," he said, " are the 
" identical keys which were presented to Henry the 
" Fourth when he had conquered his people ; but, at 
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" this day, the people have conquered their king." lxvi 
Passing on, through two hundred thousand armed '_ 



men, with three-coloured cockades, while he was ac- 1759. 
companied only by his brother and five noblemen*, 
amidst menacing cries and interjections, and without 
a cheering exclamation from any of the people, the 
King exhibited no terror or disquiet. Nor was the 
danger confined to words : when the royal carriage 
arrived at the Champs Elysees, three muskets were 
heard, and a woman, close to the coach, was shot 
dead by a ball of extraordinary magnitude*!' ; while the 
hat of a nobleman was also struck through by a bullet, 
although he sustained no personal injury"]:. Thus was 
the King conducted to the Hotel de Ville, where he 
entered under what was called the arch of steel, — that 
is, bayonets and pikes crossed over his head; a symbol, 
it is said, invented by the secret societies. Bailly pre- 
sented to him the three-coloured, now called national, 
cockade, accompanied with an expression which de- 
noted that he thought it his only protection. The 
King, overpowered by the variety of sensations which 
this protracted torture created, answered only that his 
people might depend upon his love : M. De Lally, 
anxious to afford some relief, made a short speech, 
inviting them to swear that they would defend the 
King; all present declared that they swore it, and 
this terrible day at last drew to a conclusion. 

In extenuation of the cruelties which followed the More murders 
taking of the Bastille, it might be alleged, although not comnu 
very correctly, that the people were exasperated by 
resistance, and carried beyond their natural bounds by 
the pressure of the moment, Events which soon oc- 
curred demonstrated that horrible murders, attended 
with savage aggravations, could be perpetrated with 
deliberation, and applauded where reprehension and 
restraint ought to have been expected. The unsparing 
rage of faction still produced lists of proscription, and 
the persons mentioned in them were not permitted to 

• MM. De Beaucaire, DeVillerby, De Nesle, Do Villequier.andD'Estaing. 

t Niimrd, Aiint'e Felicitd 'In Pvateau. 
; Le Marquis <le CorbieVe. 

F F 2 
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believe them inefficient menaces. M. Foulon, a man 
seventy-four years old, was dragged to Paris as a pri- 
soner, with his hands tied behind him, a crown of net- 
tles on his head, and his mouth stuffed with hay. The 
mob forced the Hotel de Ville, and, in spite of the re- 
monstrances of Bailly and Lafayette, suspended him 
to the lamp iron ; the rope broke twice, but still the 
murderers persevered ; and, after they had executed 
him, fixed his head on a pike, and paraded it through 
the streets. In their procession, they discovered his 
son-in law, M. Berthier de Sauvigny, and siezed him 
as an additional victim. Young and in full health, 
he made a valiant resistance ; to avoid the disgrace of 
the rope, he assailed the whole mob with a musket, 
wrenched from the hand of a national guard, and fell 
covered with unnumbered bayonet wounds. One of 
his military murderers ripped open his body, and tore 
out his palpitating heart ; and his head, placed on a 
pike, was paraded with that of his father-in-law. 

Nor were these scenes confined to the capital. The 
provinces, where it might be presumed that vice and 
corruption had made less progress, produced their full 
share. Emissaries from Paris spread alarming reports 
of meditated mischief : the crops were to be destroyed 
before harvest, and violence and massacre were to be 
perpetrated in all parts. The military in garrison 
towns generally renounced the law of discipline ; the 
mob took upon themselves the work of blood and de- 
struction. In provinces far distant from each other, 
in Guyenne, Alsace, Provence, Franche-Comte, Nor- 
mandy, Burgundy, the same means were pursued, with 
so much similarity of particulars as to leave no doubt 
that a general instruction pervaded all the insurgent 
bodies. It were tedious and nauseous to recite the 
circumstances of savageness by which the acts of car- 
nage were characterized ; but it is worthy of remark, 
that the incendiaries uniformly destroyed the title 
deeds of those whose houses they plundered, and ap- 
plied horrible tortures to make the proprietors discover 
and surrender them. 

In the Assembly no effective measures were taken 
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to restrain these excesses. The members occupied C ^S{ 



themselves in abstract discussions on the rights of 



LXYI. 



D J 



man, or the formation of committees for purposes of 1789. 
remote or undefined legislation. They professed to be 
arranging the principles of a constitution, which 
should be the glory of their country, and a model for 
all mankind ; but when M. Lally depicted the horrors he 
had witnessed, and required the intervention of the 
Assembly, Robespierre met the demand with a cant- 
ing apostrophe on the ills which the people had suf- 
fered from despotism during two centuries ; and Bar- 
nave asked, with a sneer, if the blood which had been 
shed was so very pure 1 At last, they issued, not a ,.„ 
law, but a proclamation, not commanding, but inviting 
the people to keep the peace, and, with respect to the 
murder of Foulon and Berthier, they passed to the 
order of the day. 

M. Necker was recalled, the National Assembly Necker'a 
having addressed the Crown to re-instate him. His triumph, 
passage to Versailles and the capital was a triumph ; 
troops of military attended him ; the legislature re- 
ceived him with acclamations and complimentary 29th 
speeches ; Bailly was profuse in commendations and 30th. 
professions of regard ; the mob insisted on seeing their 
benefactor, and celebrated his return with illumina- 
tions and bonfires. He addressed them in a long 
speech, deprecating all tumultuary and illegal proceed- 
ings, and praying the release of the Baron de Besenval, 
commandant of the Swiss guards, who had been im- 
prisoned, and whose life was menaced by the new 
distributors of vengeance. The Communes, influenced 
by Bailly, decreed accordingly, and Necker departed, 
thinking himself firmly established in popular favour, 
and substantially the head of a party in the state, when, 
in fact, his name was a mere word used by a faction to • 
distress the court, while his person and merits were 
entirely indifferent to them. His reputation, such as 
it was, gave distaste to the faction which sought to 
govern ; his ruin was resolved on, and the compliment 
of the day was the last mark of popular favour which 
awaited him. The district assemblies, of which there 
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chap. were sixty in Paris, were convened that very night, 
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and, under the influence of the Orleans party, the 
1789. greater portion of them censured and annulled the 
decree for liberating the Baron de Besenval. In the 

31st - Assembly, Mirabeau blamed the Commune for arro- 

gating to itself the right of granting pardons and miti- 
gating the severity of the law, and, amidst censures of 
the minister himself, for seeking this triumph in an 
indirect way, instead of preferring his request to the 
Assembly or to the Crown ; the decree of the Parisian 
legislature was declared void*. 

It is impossible to reconsider this long, though 
abridged, detail of the greatest event of modern his- 
tory, without feeling how much all parties erred from 
the line of propriety. The vices of the popular agita- 
tors, and the crimes to which they gave birth, appear 

The legisia- in every period of the narrative. The faulty formation 
y " and factious disposition of the legislative body are 
equally obvious. The vanity, egotism, and self-suffi- 
ciency of Necker are not less striking ; but the enu- 
meration of errors does not terminate there. The con- 

The King. duct of the King, steadied by no fixed principle, but 
wavering from side to side, with perpetual self-contra- 
diction, gave every advantage to his enemies, and made 
it impossible that he should be effectually served by 
his friends. If he meant to yield to popular clamours, 
he acted unwisely in displaying, on so many occasions, 
the forms of ancient authority; the beds of justice, 
the royal sittings, the enforced registration of decrees, 
and the exile of magistracies, should never have been 
undertaken but by a monarch whose vigour of mind 
and amplitude of resources gave prospect of maintain- 
ing with firmness the prerogatives thus asserted. Still 
more, if he was determined that blood should not be 
shed in his quarrel, the collection of a military force 
near the capital and the seat of legislation was an act of 
consummate indiscretion. A military array should 
never be displayed, but when there is a determination 

* After this event, the Baron de Besenval was detained six months in prison, 
tried belore the Court of the Chatclet, and, to the inexpressible mortification of 
the Orleans faction, acquitted. He died soon afterward. 
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to use it with vigour, if necessary ; hut the precise ur- Svi 

gency of that necessity should be calculated, the mode 

of employing the force predetermined, and nothing 1789. 
left to accident or sudden impulse. Yet Louis was, 
in every respect, more sinned against than sinning. 
His advisers, availing themselves of the flexibility of 
his character, put in force their separate notions of 
government, during the alarming crisis into which the 
nation was thrown, but did not stand forward to make 
a party in his favour, and finally deserted him, when 
encompassed with danger on every side. The emi- Emigration. 
gration was a most distressing calamity. Had the 
princes and nobles remained, they might, each in his 
several spot, by an exercise of influence, or by pecu- 
niary means, have obtained succour and support to the 
cause of government ; or, if they had united in any 
certain place, they might have defended each other, 
and formed a centre, around which the well-affected 
might have rallied ; but, while they persisted in think- 
ing that by absenting themselves they avenged their 
injuries, while, with ostentatious affectation, they pub- 
licly ordered their carriages to be driven beyond the 
frontier, they not only injured and weakened their own 
cause, but threw suspicion around the conduct and 
intentions of the royal family. One striking distinc- 
tion, however, should not be forgotten. Crimes were 
committed only by those who arrogated the name of 
patriots : they pillaged, they burned, they murdered ; 
but the hand of the plunderer was never enriched, nor 
the blade of the assassin ever discoloured, by the insti- 
gation of the Crown or any of its supporters. 

If, in the National Assembly, no regulations, tend- Progress of the 
ing to the establishment of social order, the protection ^^,' I ' 1 I 1 I 1 : ' 1 1 V 
of life and property, or the restraint and punishment of 
crime, were proposed, measures of destruction were 
cherished, and even proclaimed : the change of deno- 
minations and of proprietorships was acknowledged 
as a principle, without which a solid reform could not 
be effected. All territorial tenures were called feudal ; 
and the feudal system being, by a definition equally 
incorrect, stigmatized as one of tyrants and of slaves, it 
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lxvi followed, not only that it must cease, but that, as far 

. L_ as possible, all traces of its existence should be obli- 

1789. terated. That these changes would affect the clergy, 
the nobility, and the throne, was neither deprecated 
nor disguised ; and hence it was that the mobs who 
ravaged the country were instructed to seek for and 
destroy family muniments. 

The meetings of the Assembly were held twice a 
day, and the evening sitting was always expected to 
produce strong motions and violent harangues. On 
one of these evenings, the aspect of the deputies, the 
Augusts general feeling they evinced, and probably some inti- 
°f«flurow of mations which escaped, gave reason to anticipate an 
extraordinary scene ; but that which actually did take 
place exceeded all possible expectation. The sitting 
commenced at eight o'clock. A report from a com- 
mittee had been presented on the preceding day, which 
stated that letters and memorials were received from 
the provinces, proving that all kinds of property were 
every where the prey of atrocious plunderers ; houses 
were burnt, convents destroyed, and farms given up 
to pillage. " Imposts, seigneurial services, all," the 
reporter added, " all is annihilated; the laws are 
" without force, the magistrates without authority, and 
" justice is no longer any thing but a phantom, which 
" it is vain to seek in the courts." As a remedy to all 
these disorders, the committee proposed a declaration 
which was not satisfactory to the Assembly ; but, after 
much debate, they adopted its principal points, and 
ordered a new one to be drawn up and presented the 
next day at the evening sitting. The new plan of a 
declaration referred to the ancient laws, imposts, duties 
and rents, as still subsisting and to be adhered to, until 
the authority of* the nation should have abrogated or 
modified them. All rose to resist a declaration so 
moderate and just. The Viscount de Noailles stated 
the claims of the people, and moved that all those 
claims should be granted before any declaration should 
be adopted. It was time that the last groans of feu- 
dality should be heard. A contest of concessions im- 
mediately commenced ; members of every privileged 
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class striving who should appear most ready to offer lxvT' 

the sacrifice of their particular privileges and the 

order of things from which they emanated. The 1789. 
feudal rights were distinguished into real and personal. 
The latter, and those which had formerly been per- 
sonal, but had been redeemed for a rent in corn or 
money, were abolished without compensation. All the 
real rights were declared redeemable, and also the 
rights of mortmain, courts-baron, and impropriations : 
all seigncurial jurisdictions, exclusive right of game 
and warrens, were suppressed. A member of the 
nobility then rose, and said with emotion, " Catullus 
" had but one bird, and he could do no more than 
" offer his bird : so it is with me ; I have nothing else, 
" and I give it up ; as pigeons are hurtful to agricul- 
" ture, they ought to be destroyed." The motion, 
allowing all men to kill pigeons, passed unani- 
mously. It was followed by a decree, without the 
slightest opposition, for the equality of taxes, accord- 
ing to the abilities of those who paid them, the gra- 
tuitous administration of justice, the abolition of the 
sale of places, and of all pecuniary privileges and 
exemptions, the reform of franchises and peculiar ju- 
risdictions, and for the free admission of every citizen 
to ecclesiastical, civil, and military employments, with- 
out distinction of birth. The particular privileges of 
provinces and towns were also given up by their re- 
spective deputies ; and those who were restrained by 
the strictness of their instructions, said, they would 
write to their constituents to solicit their consent. 
Provence was the only exception. The clergy made 
sacrifices equally indiscriminate. Pluralities were 
forbidden ; first fruits and the rights to the profits 
during vacancies were suppressed : parish priests gave 
up their surplice fees ; and it was instantly decreed, 
that they should be indemnified by an increase of 
salary, affording them a competent provision, like the 
priests in towns. It was lastly decreed, that eccle- 
siastical tithes should be abolished, and a modus al- 
lowed. It was also resolved that all pensions granted 
by the Crown should be submitted to examination, 
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?xvF" ^ ia ^ ^ ie Assembly might suppress or reduce them ac- 
cording to their discretion. On the motion of the 



1789. Archbishop of Paris, a Te Deum was ordered to be 
sung in the King's chapel, in presence of his Majesty 
and the members of the Assembly. Louis the Six- 
teenth was to be proclaimed the restorer of French 
liberty ; a medal to be struck in commemoration of 
these glorious events ; and at day-break they ad- 
journed*. 

If some persons viewed these events with terror, 
arid saw with deep emotions of regret how much of 
the ancient structure of the state was destroyed by the 
rashness of a few men in a few hours, they met with 
little sympathy from those who guided and who acted 
in the passing scenes. The mere vulgar destroyers 
enjoyed with rapture so much and such hasty demo- 
lition ; they fancied some good might accrue to them ; 
and they knew that much evil must result to those 
whom they had been taught to envy and to hate. 
They whose projects were deeper and more extensive, 
saw with transport the abolition of those privileges 
which were so essential to the support of the throne, 
and the invasion of property of which they had de- 
termined to make a prey. When all these decrees 
were to be reduced to a formal act, many deputies 
endeavoured to modify the concessions they had made ; 
but the words of the decrees were too strong and 
plain to admit of any qualification, although many 
were extended far beyond the original import. Thus, 

8th - not only the rights which had been surrendered were 

suppressed, but the whole feudal system, all rights of 
paramount seignory, precarious feuds, relicts, fealty, 
and all other claims and incidents, were annihilated 
without compensation. Tithes underwent the same 

13tll fate ; Sieyes opposed, but Mirabeau supported, the 

spoliation : the mob clamoured, the public orators 
declaimed, and the enemies of honesty and religion 
obtained a complete victory. 

* The matter of this narrative is supplied by all the histories, journals, and 
periodical works of the time : the authority most closely followed is Bertram! de 
Moleville. Annals, vol. i. p. 390. 
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During these debates, the whole body of ministers, lxvT 
by command of the King, attended the Assembly, to 



repose in its bosom the anxieties with which his heart 1783. 
was agitated. The Archbishop of Bordeaux depicted ! { 1 ( 1 ! moIls(r . ulC( . 
with truth and energy the deplorable state to which to the A.ssem- 
the country was reduced, the unbridled licentiousness b y ' 
of the times, the laws without force, the forms of jus- 
tice neglected, and violence and arbitrary proscriptions 
substituted ; property invaded in all the provinces, 
incendiaries ravaging private habitations, the asylums 
of piety violated, industry and commerce suspended, 
terror and desolation spread throughout the kingdom. 
To this picture, M. Necker, who spoke next, added A loan at _ 
that of an empty treasury, occasioned by the delay in tempted. 
payment of the taxes, by the pillage of the offices, by 
the dispersion of the registers, and by smuggling, 
which was carried on with open force in several pro- 
vinces. Pie demonstrated the necessity of immedi- 
ately negotiating a loan, to supply unavoidable ex- 
penses, and the most pressing wants, only for two 
months, which he stated to be sufficient time for the 
Assembly " to have finished, or at least to have con- 
" siderably advanced, the great labours in which they 
" were engaged." He did not deny that, amid so 
much commotion, the success of this loan " was very 
" uncertain, notwithstanding the generous and patriotic 
" sentiments which ought to support it." The amount 
required by the minister was only thirty millions 
(£ 1,250,000), for which an interest of five per cent. 
was to be given, and times fixed for paying up the 
subscriptions. The legislature reduced the interest to 
four and a half per cent, and allowed no time : the 
consequence was, that the loan utterly failed, and the 
distress of the treasury became greater than ever. As 27th. 
this sum could not be obtained, a new plan was pro- 
posed, allowing the advantages to lenders which 
Necker's knowledge of business had first led him to 
offer : the sum was now eighty millions (£3,333,333) ; 
but, when public credit is once tarnished, its brilliancy 
cannot easily be restored. The loan never filled to 
the amount of three millions; and to prop public 
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chap. credit, and give an appearance of funds, the plate be- 
* longing to the King and to the church was sent to the 

1789. mint, and patriotic donations were thankfully received. 
Patriotic gifts, 'j'^g fi rs t expedient caused a great destruction, with 
little profit : a vase of exquisite workmanship, or a 
fillagree shrine, which would be estimated at very- 
large sums, produced, when cast into the melting pot, 
a miserable return in crown pieces. The gifts were 
ludicrous : shoe-buckles and knee-buckles, spoons and 
porringers, the ornaments of women's dress, and even 
the toys of babes, were presented with great ostenta- 
tion, and received by the Assembly with honours and 
Allowance to with thanks. In the midst of all this public distress, 
members. ^e legislators did not forget their own interest. They 
12th. voted to each of themselves eighteen francs (15 s.) a 

day, a sum which, if their number of twelve hundred 
were full, would amount to seven millions eight hun- 
dred and eighty-four thousand livres (£328,500) a 
year ; or, at all events, would give to each deputy who 
would claim it an annuity of six thousand five hundred 
and seventy livres nearly (£274). This revenue was 
the more certain, as the Assembly soon decreed them- 
sept. 9th. selves permanent, and did not except the sabbath from 

their days of transacting business. 
Declaration of Beside these financial discussions, treatises on the 
man! gl first principles of government engaged the attention 

of the Assembly, and, after many laborious efforts, a 
committee presented a string of adages, termed a de- 
claration of the rights of man. On this great produc- 
tion, which was to form the basis of a constitution, 
several wearisome weeks had been spent in puerile 
verbal criticisms, and in hearing speeches whicli 
seemed like the essays of the junior students in a col- 
lege, when a committee of five members, Mirabeau 
being one, was charged with the arrangement of this 
gospel of liberty*. This composition was received 

* The members of the Committee were Mirabeau, Durouverai, Claviere, 
Mounier, and Dumont. The last member wrote an account of their proceedings. 
" We went on," he says, " framing, cavilling, adding one word and erasing 
" four, exhausting ourselves on this absurd undertaking, and producing at last 
" our piece of patchwork, our mosaic composition of pretended natural rights, 
" which never had existed." — Dumont; Memoires sur Mirabeau, p. 97. 
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with tumultuous applause, as if, by magical influence, 
it could dissipate every evil, and render the whole 
nation rich, wise, and happy. The several articles 1789. 
were debated ; but the few voices that were raised 
against them were over-ruled, and, under the clamor- 
ous dictation of the mob, they all passed into decrees. 
Some steps had been taken toward fixing the portion Aug 15. 
of authority and power to be confided to the King. 
It had been declared a fundamental law of the realm, 
that his person was sacred and inviolable, the crown 
hereditary in the male line, and the kingdom indivi- 
sible ; but, with respect to the making of laws, it was 
not yet settled whether or not the sovereign was to 
have the power of suspending or prohibiting their 
operation, or whether the Assembly, which had now 
decreed that the legislature should consist of one body 
only, should be endowed with summary omnipotence, 
in making decrees which could neither be reversed nor 
delayed. The King, having hesitated to sanction the The King de- 
acts of the fourth of August, and paused on the decla- section. 
ration of the rights of man, the debates on his autho- 
rity were conducted with great asperity ; the Assembly 
refused to permit the reading of a memorial from him, Se P nth. 
until the question should have been settled. It was, 
at length, allowed that he should have what was called 
a suspensive, but not an absolute, veto ; to last during 
the existence of two legislatures ; but then the decrees, 
if not rescinded, w r ere to pass as laws. This conces- 
sion was afterward of little avail to the King ; but the 
term veto, being converted into a nick-name, was used 
with most malignant effect against him and the Queen. 

Confusion and misrule increased on all sides. Aug. 22, 24. 
The Assembly had decreed liberty of religious opinions 
and of the press, llcligious liberty was, in conse- 
quence, enjoyed by all but Christians : they were the 
objects, of public contempt and hatred ; so much, that 
men and women going to mass were beaten and mal- 
treated, witli circumstances of great indecency. The Licentiousness 
press increasing in licentiousness, libels and provoca- oi tlu ' pres8, 
tions to rebellion, plunder, and murder were daily 
vented in papers published by such men as Carra, 
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Gorsas, and Marat. The assemblages at the Palais 
Royal increased in frequency and violence : they were 
led and inspired by adventurers of the basest descrip- 
tion; authors without reputation, advocates without 
clients, and daring outcasts, who, without disguise, in- 
stigated massacre and plunder. In these meetings 
were heard the stentorian voices of Saint Huruge and 
Danton, and the atrocious ribaldries of Camille Desmou- 
lins. who had taken the inauspicious title of Attorney- 
general to the lamp-iron. Foreigners of a degraded 
class were allowed to figure in the scenes : Gusman, 
a Spanish adventurer ; Proli and Pereira, two Flemings ; 
and a creature so extravagant that he might pass for 
a madman, but that the well-arranged malignity of his 
efforts deprived him of that plea. His name was 
Clootz, by birth a Prussian ; he had discarded his 
baptismal name Jean Baptiste, to assume that of Ana- 
charsis ; for a title, he took Val de Grace ; and as a 
designation of his political and religious opinions, he 
called himself the orator of the human race, and the 
personal enemy of Jesus Christ. To the acts and in- 
citements of these leaders, and their desperate adher- 
ents, the Assembly opposed only vague and general 
decrees. They could denounce by name the friends, 
adherents, and advisers of the Crown ; but the acts of 
these instigators of crime were encouraged, rather than 
obstructed by proclamations in favour of liberty and 
peace, and decrees that property should be protected. 
Famine in Paris was felt as a dreadful calamity. As 
a plenteous harvest had recently been secured, people 
expected that abundance should immediately visit the 
capital. The legislature answered petitions and re- 
presentations by a decree that grain should circulate 
freely ; but they took no measures to obtain supplies. 
The mob plundered the shops of bakers, and hung the 
owners, if suspected of hoarding grain ; but still relief 
was not obtained. The charge of monopoly and fore- 
stalling, raised on this, as on similar occasions in all 
countries, was directed against the friends of the King, 
and passions were inflamed to the most dangerous 
pitch. 
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An opportunity was at length found for giving chap. 
vent to these bad feelings in a tremendous explosion. ' 

Repeated threats of an attack on the palace having i?s9. 

been made, the municipality of Versailles represented ° ctober : 

' Piii -i -i ^" e regiment 

that the three or four hundred gardes-du-corps sta- of Flanders 
tionecl there were insufficient for its defence ; and the J™^' s er " 
regiment of Flanders was marched into the town, and 
received by the magistrates, who administered to them 
the civic oath. A dinner of welcome was, according 
to military custom, given to the new-comers, first by Dumors & lven - 
the national guard of Versailles, and next, with some- 
what more ceremony, by the officers of the gardes-du- 
corps. It took place at the opera house : the boxes 
were filled with well-dressed spectators ; the company 
were placed at a table in the form of a horse-shoe ; and 
among them were the Count D'Estaing, commandant 
of the national guard, and twenty of his officers. The 
healths of the King, Queen, and Dauphin, were given, 
and " Vive le Hoi" resounded from every part. The 
band played the favourite air of " O Richard, O mon 
Roi !" from the opera of Cceur de Lion. The soldiers 
leaped from the pit to the stage, and again drank the 
healths : the nation was proposed as a toast, and, con- 
sidering the state of the public feeling, very indiscreetly 
rejected. At the request of the party, communicated 
by several deputations, the Royal Family appeared, at 
the close of the second course, and walked round the 
table, the Dauphin being carried in the arms of a 
gardc-du-corps, who also led the Princess, his sister, 
by the hand. Their presence renewed the demon- 
strations of loyalty ; their health, with wishes for their 
welfare, were repeated as a toast with enthusiasm ; and 
on their retiring, the troops of the line and the na- 
tional guards mixed indiscriminately in a joyous dance. 
The next day, a cheerful party assembled and drank „ 
out the wine which was left ; and two thousand crowns 
(£250) were subscribed, and sent to the cures to be 
distributed among the poor. 

This really unimportant occurrence was tortured Anger excited, 
by the aid of exaggeration and falsehood into a plot 
to carry off the King, to seduce the national guards, 
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and to re-establish despotic authority. It was untruly 
affirmed that the national cockade was trampled under 
foot ; that court ladies distributed white ones among 
the military; and the contrivance and guilt of the 
whole transaction were imputed to the Queen*. 

This feast, it is to be observed, took place at Ver- 
sailles, where the Assembly was sitting ; and, although 
it was made a theme in the clubs, the public meetings, 
and the taverns in Paris, the same night, yet it was 
not so much as mentioned in the legislature until three 
days had elapsed. In a debate on the King's delay 
in approving the declaration of the rights of man, 
Mirabeau moved for a deputation to inform him that 
his complete, absolute, and immediate sanction must 
be given. The orgie at the palace was then mentioned, 
and Petion, in a confused speech, in the course of 
which he was repeatedly contradicted in direct terms, 
related the Paris fable on the subject. " Explain, 
" sir," exclaimed the royalists ; " declare distinctly the 
" great crimes by which the Assembly is threatened, 
" and name those whom you mean to brand with 
" guilt." The feeble Petion was relieved by Mirabeau, 
who exclaimed that he was ready to do it, provided 
the Assembly would declare that no person, except the 
King, could enjoy the privilege of inviolability ; and, 
that his meaning might be understood by all, he mut- 
tered the names of the Queen and the Duke de 
Guichej*. 

Favoured by these circumstances, and encouraged 
by the famine in Paris, which, if severely felt, was also 

* See an account of this day depicted with the utmost malignity, History of 
the Revolution in France by Kabaut (de St. Etienne), p. 148. Many other 
writers have given similar accounts. But see the deposition of Elie Joseph de 
Miomandre de Chateauneuf, Procedure au Chatelet, troisieme partie, p. 40. 

t In the narrative of these proceedings, I have generally followed Lacretclle, 
vol. vii. p. 184, et seq. but I have consulted all the other authorities. Lecointre 
of Versailles, afterwards a deputy to the Convention, was a principal fabricator of 
the scandalous narrative. This man, when called as a witness on the trial of the 
Qneen, did not depose half of the facts which were currently believed at the time ; 
and there is every reason to consider his evidence as untrue. Two persons 
whom he alluded to by name, as having been present, were called as witnesses 
(Percival and d'Estaing). Percival flatly contradicted the assertions of Lecointre, 
who, in his explanation, equivocated and referred to hearsay ; and d'Estaing was 
only slightly examined No such fact as cursing the Assembly, trampling on 
the national cockade, or assuming any other, was advanced. See Proems des 
Bourbons, vol. iii. pp '21, 64, 72. 
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greatly exaggerated, a new insurrection was arranged chap. 
with much skill and cunning. On a Monday morning, ' 
at peep of day, a woman passed through the streets, i789. 
beating a drum, and proclaiming that there was no 0ctr - 5th - 
bread in the bakers' shops. A band of females soon 
collected, and a countless mob covered the Place-de- 
Greve, clamouring for bread, and attempting to hang 
a baker. A few horse-guards and a small body of foot 
soldiers made an ineffectual resistance ; for, as the 
soldiers would not charge bayonets on the women, who 
were purposely placed in front, the men, who were 
stationed behind, put them to flight by showers of 
stones. They broke into the Hotel de Ville, and, 
forcing the doors of the armoury, seized all the mus- 
kets and two pieces of cannon. With yells and exe- 
crations, they declared the whole municipality, with 
Bailly and Lafayette at their head, traitors, worthy of 
the lamp-iron, and raised a cry, " To Versailles ! to 
Versailles !" that they might in person petition the 
Assembly for food. About six thousand women, of 
the lowest description, in rags, drunk, and breathing 
nothing but curses and threats, assembled at the 
Champs Elysees ; they were armed with clubs, pitch- 
forks, pikes, muskets, and pistols, and threatened to 
attack the arsenal for ammunition, but were persuaded 
to desist, and even to forego the arms they had. They 
set out for Versailles, preceded by eight or ten drums 
and a company of the volunteers of the Bastille, and 
attended by an immense concourse of squalid and 
ferocious men, from the manufactories in the faux- 
bourgs, who were not unarmed. Their shouts, songs, 
and cries were appalling : threats of murder were 
uttered against the Queen and the Court ; and their 
favourite songs devoted all aristocrats to the lamp-iron, 
and accused the Queen of plotting the assassination of 
all the inhabitants of the capital*. 

* Ths favourite song of the times, called " Ca ira," set to a pretty, lively 
tone, lit I'll- a quick march, or a country dance, sentences " tens lea aristocrats a 
" la Lanterne," while another, produced about the same time, called the " Car- 
" mapjnole," began 

" Madame Veto avoit promis 
" De faire egorper tout Paris." 
With such invocations, so direct in their incitement, and so truculent in their im- 
port, in the mouths, not of the mob alone, hut legislators, public functionaries, and 
VOL. IV. t; (. 
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chap. During these transactions, and for several hours, 

the tocsin or alarm bell had been ringing;. The Coun- 

1789. cil of the Commune was sitting, and Lafayette was 
near them ; but neither advice nor action was the con- 
sequence. At length, the General was aroused by a 
deputation from the grenadiers of the national guard, 
who, paying him the cold compliment that they did 
not believe him to be a traitor, said the government 
was betraying the nation. " The people are wretched," 
they exclaimed ; " and the source of the evil is at Ver- 
" sailles. We will go and bring the King to Paris, 
" and exterminate the regiment of Flanders and the 
" gardes-du-corps, who have dared to trample on the 
" national cockade." Lafayette and Bailly remon- 
strated in vain. Their voices were drowned in an im- 
perious clamour, " To Versailles ! to Versailles !" and 
at length a written order was given to the General to 
obey his troops; and four commissioners were ap- 
pointed to attend him. He took, as an advanced 
guard, three companies of grenadiers and one of fu- 
sileers, with field pieces ; and there were seven or eight 
hundred men armed with muskets and pikes ; they 
had also artillery and baggage waggons. What they 
were to do, they knew not ; probably the General him- 
self had never thought on the matter. 

Proceedings at On that morning, the King had gone to Meudon, 
to enjoy the sports of the field. The alarming intel- 
ligence being conveyed to him about one o'clock, he 
expressed his wishes that the supply of grain depended 
on him, his people should never have wanted ; dis- 
claimed all sensation of fear, and expressly commanded 
that the gardes-du-corps should not use their arms. 

Arrival of the About three o'clock, the first body of females made 

their appearance, led by one Stanislaus Maillard, who, 
with a deputation of fifteen women, was admitted. He 
demanded bread, of which he said there had been 
none for three days, and the punishment of the gardes- 
du-corps, who had insulted the national cockade. The 

military commanders, does it not seem monstrous that so much indignation 
should be expressed because the supposed song of the troubadour Blondel, 
which had been five or six years on the stage, should be sung in a moment of 
conviviality at a military dinner "! 
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aristocrats, he said, had bribed the millers not to grind FxvF' 
corn, and he had taken a black cockade from one * 



of these aristocrats. After a very little interrogation, 1789. 
the falsehood of his assertions became evident, and 
he began to own himself satisfied, when a large body 
of women burst into the hall, screaming for bread, for 
the dismission of the regiment de Flandres, and the 
punishment of the gardes-du-corps, and howling exe- 
crations against the Queen. To the august and pas- 
sive representatives of the people, they behaved with 
insolent familiarity and imperious contumacy, com- 
manding some to speak, and others to hold their 
tongues, as suited their caprice. 

A deputation, headed by the President, was ap- Deputation to 
pointed to wait on the King, to represent the state of Ulc Kl ""- 
the capital ; the women, on the outside, insisted on 
accompanying them ; but, after much trouble, six 
were agreed to, and twelve went. They soon returned, 
proclaiming with joy his benevolent expressions ; but 
their comrades swore they had been bribed, and 
two of them were only rescued from execution by the 
gardes-du-corps. They were again admitted, and ob- 
tained from the King a written declaration that he 
would cause supplies to be sent from Senlis and Lagni, 
and that all obstacles to the victualling of the capital 
should be removed. It was obvious that, in effect, 
this promise was of no value, but as an expression of 
kindness and good-will. Situated as he was, the King 
could no more command the grain in France, than that 
in Germany or America ; he could neither interpose 
nor remove an obstruction ; but it perfectly dispelled 
the illusion that he voluntarily occasioned the publij 
distress ; and Maillard, with forty of the women, re- 
turned to Paris in carriages, to communicate the joy- 
ous intelligence. Another delusion was removed by 
seeing the gardes-du-corps : they had not a black 
cockade among them ; no public order had commanded 
the use of the three-coloured, and they continued the 
white, their accustomed and regulated uniform. 

Still the mob was unappeased ; being joined by Further pro- 
the populace, and even the national guard of Ver- SJ b Ungof,he 
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chai'. sailles, they tried to irritate the soldiery by outrageous 

abuse, and at length assailed them with stones and 

1789. missiles, and even wounded one with a musket shot. 
Under all these provocations, the military made no 
attack, but, at last, shifted their ground just in time to 
avoid a general discharge of musketry and grape 
which was prepared for them. In all this transaction, 
the irresolution of the King, or rather his unwarrant- 
ably forbearing to direct rightly the force in his hands, 
was his bane. One charge of cavalry would have 
altered the whole aspect of affairs, and changed the 
clamours of unbridled insolence, and the shouts of un- 
resisted triumph to tones of supplication and murmurs 
of despair. 
The King -j;he deputation from the Assembly, feeling that 

to the declare- the time was improper, did not, as they were instructed, 
ru'hi^oi'man re( l un ' e from the King a pure and unqualified recog- 
nition of their declaration of the rights of man ; but 
the majority of the body, restrained by no such deli- 
cacy, ordered their immediate return ; and, amidst the 
yells and threats of a drunken and blood-thirsty rabble, 
the King was forced to give his free and full assent. 

Scenes of an atrocious and disgusting description 
continued until the arrival of Lafayette, at a late hour. 
On approaching the hall of the Assembly, he made 
his troops again go through the unavailing ceremony 
of swearing fidelity to the nation, the law, and the 
King. Entering the hall, he found very few deputies, 
the greater number having retired for the night, and a 
large assemblage of the Paris mob, sitting intermixed 
with those who remained, eating and drinking. Con- 
fiding, with characteristic vanity and folly, in his own 
influence, he assured the President of perfect tranquil- 
lity and safety. He then repaired to the King, and, 
after a short interview, returned and dismissed the 
faithful gardes-du-corps, placing in their stead the 
gardes francoises, of whose disloyalty and treachery 
he could not be ignorant. The regiment de Flandres 
was no longer to be trusted ; a troop of Parisian 
women, headed by Theroigne de Mericourt, an Ama- 
zonian prostitute, had openly gone into the ranks and 
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bribed them all. The gardes franchises, resuming the ?xv!' 
posts they had occupied before their defection, insisted 



also that the gate to the Prince's court should be 1789. 
opened ; a measure most dangerous to the royal family, 
but which was permitted, on the assurances of 
Lafayette, that by assenting to the declaration of the 
rights of man and the constitutional articles, and by 
permitting the former French guards to return to their 
old posts, his Majesty had allayed the fermentation; 
that the people were tranquil ; and that Versailles 
would be cleared by break of day. " I beseech your An.i assur- 
" Majesty," he added, " to go to bed, and to repose ance8, 
" fully on my care ; I will be answerable for all." 

Believing, or not shewing any disbelief, in these 6th. 
assurances, the King and Queen retired to their apart- JjJJj ol the 
ments at two o'clock ; the troops on whom they could 
rely were withdrawn to Trianon, except about eighty 
or a hundred gardes-du-corps, who remained in the 
palace. The mob, rendered additionally ferocious by 
wine, and increased rather than diminished in num- 
bers, continued around the palace, screaming, vocife- 
rating, cursing, and threatening. Some were in the 
Place d'Armes, and the avenue to Paris, where great 
fires were lighted, around which they sat, eating and 
drinking ; some took shelter in the guard-house, while 
others crowded the hall of the Assembly, where, 
amidst insolent interruptions, a debate on the criminal 
law was continued, until four o'clock, when they broke 
up ; but it was observed, that a few members, among 
whom were Barnave, Mirabeau, and Petion, remained 
in the hall all night. In this state of things, and 
having left for protection of the royal family no greater 
number of the gardes franchises than had been usual 
in the most tranquil moments, Lafayette, either through 
stupidity or treachery, retired to his bed. 

Favoured thus by purposed or accidental oppor- They break 

., t , r n i •-• into the palace 

tunity, restrained by no fear oi control or opposition, 
the mob clustered at day-break, between five and six 
o'clock, about the iron-gate of the Prince's court ; it 
was treacherously opened. At first, a small number 
entered ; but when the crowd increased, both in num- 
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ber and violence, the commanding officer marched the 
gardes-du-corps to their place of duty in the palace. 
The mob attempted to fire upon them ; but, fortunately, 
the priming of their pieces had been spoiled by the 
rain. The order to these brave and dutiful men not 
to use their arms was repeated by the major, and they 
promised obedience, declaring, at the same time, that 
they expected to be murdered. 

Two columns of assassins rushed in different direc- 
tions ; the one toward the Queen's apartments, who 
would certainly have been their victim, but for the 
courageous devotion of the gardes-du-corps. These 
brave men, whose whole number did not exceed a hun- 
dred, contested every step with the murderers, by bar- 
ricading doors, and opposing personal strength where 
they had no other resource. Two were savagely mur- 
dered ; others were rescued from the same fate by their 
own strenuous efforts and the intervention of some of 
the grenadiers ; but at length an explanation on the 
subject of cockades took place, and further projects of 
assassination were given up. 

But where was Lafayette all this while? — fast asleep. 
— No aid-de-camp, no stationed officer ; — no trusty 
friend had disturbed his tranquil slumber. When he 
went to bed, he knew the state in which matters were ; 
— his experience before he left Paris had informed him 
of the quality and disposition of the party he followed 
to Versailles ; but he took no more measures of pre- 
caution than he would in times of profound tranquil- 
lity. At length he appeared on horseback, when the 
heat of violence had subsided. 

The Queen escaped by a private passage into the 
chamber of the King, and was joined by her children. 
The murderers, when they had broken into her cham- 
ber, gratified their vengeful passion by stabbing her 
bed and pillows, and their predatory inclination by 
stealing whatever property they could convey away. 

In hopes, probably, of reviving the fury which 
seemed in some degree tranquillized, the mob de- 
manded the appearance of the Queen. She, whose 
courage during the whole of these dreadful scenes had 
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risen to a pitch of exalted heroism, obeyed the sum- °lxw{ 

mons without hesitation, holding her children, one in 

each hand. This pathetic, though silent appeal, in- i/s9. 
creased the rage, as it augmented the disappointment 
of her enemies : " no children ! no children !" they ex- 
claimed. The intrepid Princess retired for a moment 
and returned unaccompanied; this act of heroism 
operated eletrically ; owe la trine ! burst from every 
mouth. A cry was then raised " to Paris ! the King 
"to Paris!" This audacious attempt on the liberty 
of the monarch surpassed expectation ; Lafayette and 
his corps were silent and amazed, the friends of the 
King stupified ; while the clamour increased, and the 
demand was vociferously repeated. Two members of 
the National Assembly being near, the King desired 
them to inform the President of his situation, and re- 
quest the aid and council of the legislative body, and 
that they would immediately come and hold their 
sitting in the hall of Hercules. Mounier would have 
complied, but was opposed by Mirabeau, who said, the 
President could not compel them to go without delibe- 
ration ; and, in discussing the question, observed that 
" it was unbecoming their dignity, and even unwise, to 
" accede to the invitation ; that freedom of debate 
" would be lost in a royal palace, and that it would be 
k * enough to send a deputation of six-and-thirty members 
" to advise with the King;" — and his proposition was 
adopted by a majority. When Louis was informed of 
these facts, and the danger of trusting himself to a 
licentious and sanguinary multitude was strongly re- 
presented to him, he answered, that he would not 
permit any more blood to be shed in his quarrel, but 
would go. This intelligence was communicated to the 
mob. and received with demonstrations of satisfaction. 
The Assembly immediately decreed that they were 
inseparable from the person of the King; a deputation 
of one hundred should attend him to the capital. 

The Royal Family departed at one o'clock, in me- Their progress, 
laucholy procession. At the head of it was a wretch, 
known, from his disguise, as the man with the great 
beard, who, after displaying ferocious atrocity in mur- 
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dering the gardes-du-corps, had smeared himself all 
over with blood, so that his countenance, his beard, and 
1789. his rags, formed an appearance equally horrible and 
loathsome. On each side of him were carried the heads 
of the two murdered gardes-du-corps upon pikes. 
After these came a promiscuous rabble : the Parisian 
army, with Lafayette at their head, followed next. 
Intermingled with these, and riding on the horses and 
on the carriages of the cannon, was an immense mul- 
titude of women, intoxicated with spirituous liquors, 
licentiousness, and blood, now howling impure songs, 
insulting the royal captives and the miserable gardes- 
du-corps, and at intervals stopping the procession to 
dance before the windows of the King's coach, in a 
style truly demoniac. Next came the carriage of the 
degraded Sovereign, in which were himself, his illus- 
trious consort, the two royal children, the Marquise de 
Tourzel, their governess, her sister, Monsieur and Ma- 
dame. These were succeeded by some of the King's 
suite; then came the hundred deputies from the 
National Assembly ; the gardes-du-corps were in the 
rear, disarmed and bare headed, exhausted with hun- 
ger and fatigue. Several waggons loaded with flour, 
provided by the Duke of Orleans for the purpose, con- 
cluded the procession ; which gave occasion to the 
mob, amongst other railleries againt the unhappy family, 
to exclaim, " we are bringing to town the baker, the 
" baker's wife, and the little journeyman." After an 
humiliating journey of five hours and a half, the Royal 
Family, exhausted by distress, fatigue, and abstinence, 
were conducted to the Hotel de Ville, where their 
patience was further tried by a long harangue from 
Moreau de Saint Mery, and another, not less prolix, but 
more absurd, from Bailly, who called this day of inde- 
scribable horrors, a beautiful day. 
The Royal The palace of the Louvre w T as fixed on for the 

Family at the abode of the Royal Family. It had long been out of 
repair, and the removal from Versailles was so sudden 
and unexpected, that orders could not possibly be 
issued in time to make it fit for habitation. 

With this event the reign of Louis the Sixteenth 
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may be considered to have terminated. It is true that lxvF' 
for nearly three years afterward he bore the title of " 
King ; but, after his arrival in Paris, he enjoyed neither 1789. 
the authority" of a sovereign, the freedom of a citizen, 
nor the respect due to a prisoner of war*. 

* In the account of the fifth and sixth of October, I have chiefly followed 
M. Bcrtrand de Moleville, who was an eye witness of the events. Annals, 
vol. ii. p. 59 to 154. See also Procedure criminelle institutee au Chatelet dc 
Paris, published l>y authority. There are other accounts without number ; but 
they differ little as to the material facts. Some are suppressed, some qualified, 
but there is little express contradiction. A recent author, an apologist and eulo- 
gist of the Marquis de la Fayette, has assigned to him a conduct somewhat less 
culpable than others have described, and has ventured to contradict, forty-four 
years after the event, a fact upon which previous writers had well agreed, that of 
the heads of the gardes-du-corps carried before the royal carriage, and also 
that the Duke of Orleans made his appearance at Versailles. Lafayette et la 
Revolution de 1830, par B. Sarrans, Jeunc, vol. i. p. 22. But long after this 
chapter had been written, the lectures ofProfessor Smyth on the French Revolu- 
tion were published ; and I have, without altering in almost any particular, re- 
vised what I bad written with the aid of his instructive remarks. Memoires sur 
La Vie de Marie Antoinette, par Madame Campan, torn. ii. p. 77, and note. 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTY-SEVENTH. 

1789—1790. 

Opinions entertained in England on the French Revolution. — 
Party formed in its favour. — State of the Royal Family. — 
The King's excursion. — Meeting of Parliament — King's 
Speech. — Address of the Lords — of the Commons.— Em- 
bargo on Corn. — Differences on the subject of the French 
Revolution. — Army estimates. — Observations of Mr. Mar- 
sham — Mr. Pitt — Mr. Fox — his observations on the con- 
duct of the French troops.— Colonel Phipps. — Mr. Gren- 
ville.— Mr. Fox— Mr. Pitt— Mr. Burke.— Mr. Fox— Mr. 
Burke — Mr. Sheridan. —Mr. Burke's declaration. — Con- 
duct of Mr. Sheridan— Colonel Phipps— Mr. Pitt.— Esti- 
mates voted — Observations. — Mr. Fox's motion on the Test 
Act— Mr. Beaufoy — Motion opposed by Mr. Pitt— Mr. 
Yorke— Mr. Wilberforce — Mr. Burke. — Mr. Fox in reply 
— Motion negatived. — Mr. Fox's motion for a reform in Par- 
liament — opposed. — Mr. Burke— Mr. Milnes. — Mr. Burke 
— Motion lost. — Petition of Tobacconists— Bill for their 
relief. — Budget. — Lottery — prohibition to advertise illegal 
adventures. — Augmentation of the Speaker's salary. — Par- 
liamentary pension to Dr. Willis. — Burning of women abo- 
lished. — Miscellaneous transactions. — Origin of the dispute 
concerning Nootka Sound — formation of a British settle- 
ment. — Attacked by the Spaniards — observations. — Con- 
duct of the Spanish Government. — Naval and military 
preparations. — Proceedings of the English Government — 
negotiation — pretensions of Spain — answer.— Seamen im- 
pressed. — The King's message to Parliament. — Address 
of the Lords— of the Commons.— Motion by Mr. Fox — 
withdrawn— second motion.— Vote of credit.— Mr. Grey's 
motion for papers —Debate -— negatived. — Mr. Francis's 
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motion for papers — answer. — Order of the day moved— 
Debate — Motion lost. — Close of the Session. — Preparations 
for war — friendly conduct of our allies. — France — proceed- 
ings in the National Assembly. — Naval preparations of 
Spain. — Instructions to the English Ambassador — Progress 
of the negotiation — appearances of a pacific disposition — 
altered conduct of Spain — answer to the English Memo- 
rial. — Arrival of Mr Fitzhcrbcrt — adjustment proposed by 
Spain — supposed cause of change. — Proposals from Eng- 
land — terms offered by Spain — rejected — the terms pro- 
posed by England agreed to. — Spain has a dispute with 
America — pacific acts of Spain — progress of negotiation — 
conduct of France — of Holland. — New aggression of Spain 
— cautious proceedings of Mr. Fitzherbert — differences 
arranged — Convention. — Observations. 

Events so new and striking as those which had chat. 
occurred in France were inevitably viewed in England LXVII « 
with a degree of interest which the vicinity of the 1789 
country, its influence on all our transactions for so Opinions 
many years, its constant opposition to us in politics, £2S5T '" 
and our very rivalship in arts and literature, our 
daily intercourse and frequent imitation, rendered 
little less intense than would have been created had 
they been domestic. 

Accustomed to view the government of France as 
one completely tyrannical, to consider the want of popu- 
lar representation, the absence of popular trial, and in- 
carceration without any means of public investigation, 
as decisive proofs of power without restraint, and of 
oppression without redress, — many people in England 
rejoiced in the resistance which they supposed a brave 
and insulted people to be making against galling inju- 
ries and intolerable grievances. The opposition made 
by the Parliament of Paris was considered highly me- 
ritorious; and the overthrow of the Bastille was hailed 
as a glorious triumph of liberty, achieved by patriotism 
and courage. It was hardly less celebrated in London 
than in Paris; and the benevolence of the nation en- 
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couraged a hope that, in France, a constitution like that 
of England, founded on a well-adjusted representative 
system, and sustained by popular courts of justice and 
a free press, would obliterate the wrongs of ages, and 
lay the foundation of happiness for the present gene- 
ration and for remote posterity. Such were the visions 
of those who, as yet unacquainted with the real causes 
of events, and deriving all their information from the 
columns of newspapers and the pages of pamphlets, 
danced to the tune of the national Carillon, and 
thronged the theatres to view, in mimic representation, 
the storming of the Bastille. 

This effervescence soon received a check from the 
daily horrors which attended the pursuit after freedom. 
The cruel and cowardly murders which stained the 
fourteenth of July were palliated as accidental effusions 
of popular fury, instigated by the recollection of long- 
continued oppression, and acting, in the particular 
instances, through the impulses of error and misrepre- 
sentation. The burnings, the murders, the methodical 
plunderings which disgraced the provinces, could admit 
of no such apology ; and the atrocious observation of 
Barnave, rather approved than repressed by his col- 
leagues, made many revolve, with serious apprehen- 
sion, the state of a people among whom such horrors 
could be popular. Attached from principle and from 
unviolated habit to a strict regard for property, the 
well-minded people of England saw, with reflections 
very remote from approbation, the wanton confiscation 
of rights, and the unsparing spoliation effected by the 
decrees of the fourth of August, while many who had 
before been willing to excuse, if not to defend, these 
enormities, were utterly unable to vindicate, even in a 
slight degree, the horrors of the fifth and sixth of 
October. 

Yet there was not wanting a large number of 
persons who wrote and spoke in favour of all the 
transactions in France, who vindicated their violence 
and applauded their impiety, treating the sufferers 
with obloquy or with ridicule. Many entered with 
the zeal of adventurous spirits into the career newly 
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opened, hoping that, even if there were immediate Lxvn 
evil, it would be amply counterbalanced by eventual 



good ; many, who disliked ecclesiastical establishments, 1789. 
rejoiced in the overthrow of the church authority and 
property, expecting that the Christian religion would 
remain uninjured, notwithstanding the rudeness of the 
shock; some few beheld, with indifference at least, if 
not with satisfaction, the probable extinction of all 
religion; a large party, who saw with spleen and dis- 
satisfaction the establishment of an hereditary privi- 
leged order in the state, exulted in the overthrow of 
a high, honourable, and ancient nobility ; and there 
were not wanting some who saw, with the eye of hope- 
ful anticipation, the destruction of royal authority 
itself. The supporters of these doctrines were self- 
important and overbearing ; they associated with 
Frenchmen who came to this country not indisposed, 
and, as many thought, not unpaid, nor unfurnished with 
the means of paying others, to spread the doctrines 
and applaud the practices of the prevailing party. 
Many Englishmen visited France, to return, not, as in 
former times, perfected in fashions and learned in 
luxuries, but imbued with, and prepared to diffuse, the 
modern doctrines, and to shew, if occasion should arise, 
the sincerity of their opinions by a corresponding 
vigour in their proceedings. Already had discussion 
assumed an embittered quality ; the words aristocrat 
and democrat were no less current here than on the 
other side of the channel; and, whatever might be the 
real merits of the question, it soon became obvious 
that all who, from education, habits, association, or 
circumstances, were hostile to the establishments, the 
laws, or the religion of England, were the vehement 
admirers of the proceedings in France. 

Unmoved by such demonstrations, unswayed by and against it. 
little personal considerations, a party composed of 
opulent, powerful, and eminent individuals, contem- 
plated these events with alarm and apprehension. In 
forming their judgment, these distinguished persons 
were not swayed by the littleness of factious feeling, or 
influenced by fear of the aggrandizement of an ancient 
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?\vn rival ; for they thought, whether erroneously or not, 
" that, as a preponderating military power, France had 

1789. accomplished her own destruction ; besides, they 
readily admitted that, for a century past, while some 
great European nations had started, if not into being, 
at least into political importance, and others had ex- 
tended their limits by annexation, by conquest, and by 
treaty, no great continental addition had been made 
to the Gallic dominion, nor had she, except by the oc- 
cupation of Corsica, increased her possessions in this 
quarter of the world. The solicitude of this party was 
founded entirely on the anticipation of evils, sure to be 
produced by the dissemination of principles, supported 
by a powerful and successful example, which would 
abolish the respect due to rank and station, unsettle 
the tenure of property, emancipate mankind from the 
restraints imposed by gratitude, duty, and religion, 
and arm the numerous, the envious, the clamorous, the 
violent, and the unjust, against all who possessed that 
which the others coveted, or had attained to honours 
and emoluments which the other class could not expect, 
either from their talents or their virtue*, 
state of the I n England, during the summer, nothing occurred 

Royal Family, which can be deemed of sufficient importance to claim 
commemoration. His Majesty continued to improve in 
health, and was daily gratified by the joyous acclamations 
June 25th to °f an affectionate people. Accompanied by the Queen 
July isth. and the three eldest princesses, he made a tour of 
excursion. 8 relaxation and pleasure to the West of England, 
visiting Weymouth and Plymouth. Their reception, 
wherever they passed, was most cheering and gratify- 
ing ; and the King returned to Windsor with recruited 
health and heartfelt satisfaction. Loyal and affection- 
ate addresses were continually presented from corporate 
bodies and other assemblies, and the Sovereign's first 
visit to a theatre in London was hailed by his people 
with joy similar to that expressed by an affectionate 
family on the recovery of a beloved parent. 
1790 Parliament was not assembled until after Christ- 

■* Memoires d'un Homme d'Etat, torn. ii. p. 106. 
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mas; the King opening the session in person. His lxvh 
speech shewed that the affairs of the Continent had 



been anxiously considered in the cabinet; they had 1790. 
engaged, he said, his most serious attention ; but no Meetlngof 
expression indicated the feelings they excited. The Parliament. 
disposition of all other nations toward this country was Kind's speeeh. 
friendly, and gratitude was due to Providence for pre- 
serving to us the blessings of peace. 

Lord Viscount Falmouth moved and Lord Oath- 4 dd f ess d of 
cart seconded an address, which was agreed to with- 
out even a remark. The two noble Lords spoke of 
the struggles in France as a proof of the excellence of 
our own government ; and contrasted the present 
happy state of the country with her condition during 
the American war. 

Equally unanimous was the vote of the lower Of the 
House, where Lord Viscount Valletort moved and Comraons - 
Mr. Cawthorne seconded the address. In the course 
of his speech, the noble mover adverted to the un- 
happy situation of France. Anarchy and confusion 
reigned in the provinces, where the capricious will of 
a licentious mob too often prevailed as law, and unex- 
ampled barbarities were committed with impunity. In 
the capital, commotion, violence, and disorder, fre- 
quently took place of harmony and good government. 
The most distinguished had been obliged to withdraw 
from their country, and seek an asylum among stran- 
gers ; and, to conclude the distressing scene, the King 
himself was almost a prisoner in his own palace. 

These observation produced no reply; Mr. Pitt Embargo on 
gave a short explanation of an order in council which r " ,n 
had been issued respecting corn, which required a _ , 

. ... „ . .. . -iSrr. 1 a* ■ » i i o 1 • 1 Indemnity. 

bill 01 indemnity. With this, Alderman bawbridge 
declared himself almost, if not altogether, satisfied; and 
the bill passed with so little notice, that no trace of it 
is to be found in the collection of Debates*. 

Considering that, in the King's speech, allusion Discussion on 
was made to the revolution in France, and that, in theBevolution. 
both Houses, members expressed opinions unfavour- 

* See Animal Register, fol. xwii. p. 65. — 30th (Jeo. III. e. i. 
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able to that event, it would seem surprising that no 
observation was offered on the other side. A schism 
on this great subject had already taken place among 
the members of opposition, and, probably, it was not 
thought proper to display their disunion on the very 
first possible moment, although it was not unknown 
among their friends, and was anticipated by the 
public. 

An undisguised avowal was made, when the Secre- 
tary at War moved, in a Committee, for seventeen thou- 
sand four hundred and forty-eight men, including 
invalids. 

Mr. Marsham, without proposing any amendment, 
made general objections to the magnitude of this esta- 
blishment. His Majesty's speech had assured them of 
the friendly dispositions of foreign nations ; all former 
precedents shewed that, in peace, a reduction of mili- 
tary force had taken place ; but now it went on aug- 
menting ; and he compared the present times to the 
year 1775, when the country was at peace, and yet a 
much smaller army was maintained, although we had 
to defend the thirteen American colonies, Florida, and 
Minorca. 

Mr. Pitt adverted to another part of the speech, in 
which the King said that the internal situation of dif- 
ferent parts of Europe had been productive of events 
which had engaged his most serious attention, and 
denied that it furnished, on the whole, an argument, or 
even warranted a presumption, that we might not be 
involved in war. This was the time for securing the 
permanent tranquillity of the country, when our for- 
mer enemies where engaged in their own domestic 
concerns, and we were adding daily to our strength, 
wealth, and prosperity. 

Mr. Fox agreed with the minister that we ought 
not to diminish our security by untimely reductions ; 
but yet the spirit of the people, and their zeal for the 
preservation of the constitution, ought not to be pressed 
too far ; and he avowed that this was the precise 
period, when, if ever, he should be least jealous of an 
increase of the army, from any danger to be apprehended 
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to the constitution. The example of a neighbouring chap. 

. LXVII 

nation had proved that former imputations on armies 



were unfounded calumnies ; and it was now known, 1790. 
throughout Europe, that bv becoming a soldier, a man HlRobs(iva - 

l • • , T H P turns on the 

did not cease to be a citizen. Not, therefore, on any conduct of 
ground of alarm for the constitution, but on principles {j. 1 , < L I j s ,v " < '' 
of economy alone, he opposed the augmentation of the 
army. The concern expressed by the King, at the 
events that had taken place in Europe, did him honour ; 
but, on reviewing those events, and estimating their 
probable consequences, did the likelihood of an attack 
on this country appear to be increased ? "Was it pro- 
bable that, while her whole attention was occupied by 
so important an object as the arrangement and for- 
mation of her own constitution, France would attack 
our West India Islands \ The new form of govern- 
ment which she was likely to assume was calculated to 
render her a better neighbour, and less disposed to 
hostility, than when she was subject to the cabal and 
intrigues of ambitious and interested statesmen. 

Nor had we more to apprehend from other conti- 
nental powers, whose state he briefly reviewed. Some 
persons, he proceeded, might be of opinion, that this 
was the time to take advantage of the situation of 
France. It undoubtedly was so ; but it should not be 
by triumphing in her distress — not by ungenerously 
attacking her dominions, when she was ill able to de- 
fend them — not by following her example toward 
this country in the late war; but by convincing her, 
that, while we were generous to her, we were consi- 
derate to ourselves, by taking the advantage of her 
situation to reduce our establishment, with a view to 
the diminution of our national incumbrances. This 
was the only mode of retaliation he should prescribe. 

It appeared as if the leader of opposition had 
caught at this opportunity to introduce, rather un- 
necessarily, his tribute of applause to the military of 
France for their conduct during the revolution. His 
speech was so viewed by Colonel Phipps, who animad- h,,',,".'* 
verted 011 it with considerable severity. 

\ ol. iv. 11 11 
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chap. The resolutions having been agreed to, and the 

report brought up by Mr. Gilbert, Sir Grey Cooper 
1790. resisted the supply on the ground of economy; and 
9lh - , several members, who followed on both sides, argued 

that point alone ; when Mr. Grenville, after explain- 
ing this part of the subject, and reviewing the state of 
our possessions in many parts of the world, adverted to 
what had fallen from Mr. Fox on the subject of France. 
He had said that danger was not to be apprehended, 
as she had ceased to be formidable. If her situation 
rendered her less formidable than she had been five 
years ago, when the last augmentation was voted, still 
it was not politic to alter our establishment on every 
change in the circumstances of rival powers. Three 
years ago the same right honourable gentleman had 
declared France to be even more formidable than in 
the reign of Louis the Fourteenth. A few years had 
produced the present alteration, and, in a few years, 
another might be effected. 

Mr. Fox said, that after her late behaviour in the 
Dutch dispute, it was not very likely France should 
wish to commence hostilities against this country. He 
was not mortified at the notice of his mistaken specu- 
lation, made three years since, on the power of France. 
A change, as sudden as unexpected, had taken place ; 
some exulted in it, and, in one point of view, he was of 
the number, from feeling and from principle. He dis- 
regarded the insinuation against his political foresight ; 
for even if a person possessing the gift of prophecy 
had appeared at that time in Paris, or in London, and 
foretold the extraordinary occurrences which had 
arisen, every word issuing from his lips would have 
been regarded as a proof of insanity. In three years 
more, France might, by another change, become more 
formidable than ever ; it was not likely, however, that 
the growth of power should be so sudden as to prevent 
us from providing against its inimical effects. The dif- 
ference between pulling down and building up was 
great ; a nation might fall from a pinnacle of power to 
actual inertness ; but a sudden rise into grandeur was 
impossible. 
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Mr. Pitt insisted on the necessity of being prepared lxvh 

against danger. The present situation of France must, 

sooner or later, terminate in general harmony and regular 1 790. 
order ; and although she might then be more formidable, Mr l ' au 
she might also become less obnoxious as a neighbour. He 
wished for the restoration of tranquillity in that coun- 
try, although it appeared to him to be far distant. 
Whenever her system should be rightly arranged ; if it 
should prove freedom rightly understood, freedom re- 
sulting from good order and good government, France 
would be one of the most brilliant powers in Europe, 
enjoying that just liberty which he venerated, and the 
invaluable existence of which it was his duty, as an 
Englishman, peculiarly to cherish. Nor could he re- 
gard with envious eyes an approximation in a neigh- 
bouring state to those sentiments which were the cha- 
racteristics of every British subject. 

Mr. Burke then rose, and delivered, not unex- Mr - Bmkr - 
pectedly, his opinions on the state of France. After 
some observations in answer to Mr. Grenville and Mr. 
Pitt, he said that France had hitherto been our first 
object in all considerations concerning the balance of 
power; but France, at this time, in a political light, 
was to be considered as expunged out of the system of 
Europe. Whether she could ever appear again as a 
leading power, was not easy to determine, but at pre- 
sent he considered her as not politically existing ; and 
it would take much time to restore her to her former 
active condition. G alios quoque in bellis floruisse au- 
di rim its. might possibly be the language of the rising 
generation. He did not mean to deny that it was 
our duty to keep our eye on that nation, and to regu- 
late our preparations by the symptoms of her recovery. 
To her strength, and not to her form of government, 
we were to attend ; because republics, as well as mo- 
narchies, were susceptible of ambition, jealousy, and 
anger, the usual causes of war. But if, while France 
continued in this swoon, we should go on increasing 
our expenses, we should certainly make ourselves less 
a match for her when it became our concern to arm. 

H II 2 
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Lxvii ^ n a pontic 3 '! view, France was low indeed. She had 
'_ lost every thing, even to her name : — 

1 790 

• " Jacet ingens littore truncus, 

" Avol.sumque humeris caput, et sine nomine corpus." 

He was astonished — he was alarmed at it — he trem- 
bled at the uncertainty of all human greatness. Since 
the House had been prorogued, the French had shewn 
themselves the ablest architects of ruin that had 
hitherto existed in the world. In that short space of 
time they had completely pulled down to the ground 
their monarchy, their church, their nobility, their 
law, their revenue, their army, their navy, their com- 
merce, their arts and manufactures. They had done 
their business for us as rivals, in away in which twenty 
Ramifies or Blenheims could never have effected; were 
we absolute conquerors, and France to lie prostrate at 
our feet, we should be ashamed to send a commission 
to settle their affairs which could impose on them so 
hard a law, and so destructive of all their consequence 
as a nation, as that which they had imposed on them- 
selves. 

France, by the mere circumstance of its vicinity, 
had been, and, in a degree, always must be, an object 
of our vigilance, either with regard to her actual 
power, or to her influence and example. From her 
example, our friendship and our intercourse with her 
had once been, and might again become, more danger- 
ous to us than her worst hostility. In the reign of 
Louis the Fourteenth, of which he gave a spirited 
description, the example of an arbitrary sovereign, 
high in fame and glory, had produced most injurious 
effects on our sovereigns Charles and James. At this 
day, he said, the evil is totally changed ; but there is 
an evil, and the natural mental habits of mankind are 
such, that the present distemper of France is far 
more likely to be contagious than the old one; it is 
not easy to spread a passion for servitude among the 
people ; but, in all evils of the opposite kind, our 
natural inclinations are nattered. In the case of des- 
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potism there is the fcedum crimen servitutis ; in the 
last, the falsa species libertatis ; and accordingly, as 
the historian says, pronis anribus accipitur. The ex- 1790 
ample of a relentless despotism exists no longer. Our 
present danger from the example of a people, whose 
character knows no medium, is, with regard to govern- 
ment, a danger from anarchy ; a danger of being led, 
through an admiration of successful fraud and violence, 
to the imitation of the excesses of an irrational, un- 
principled, proscribing, confiscating, plundering, fero- 
cious, bloody, and tyrannical democracy. On the side 
of religion, the danger of their example is no longer 
from intolerance, but from atheism ; a foul, unnatural 
vice, foe to all the dignity and consolation of mankind ; 
which seems in France, for a long time, to have 
been embodied into a faction, accredited and almost 
avowed. 

These, he proceeded, are our present dangers from 
France : but the very worst part of the example set, is, 
in the late assumption of citizenship by the army, and 
the whole of the arrangement, or rather disarrange- 
ment, of their military. 

He was sorry that his right honourable friend (Mr. 
Fox) had dropped even a word expressive of exultation 
on that circumstance ; or that he seemed of opinion 
that the objection to standing armies was at all lessened 
by it. He attributed this opinion entirely to his known 
zeal for the best of all causes, liberty. That it was 
with a pain inexpressible he was obliged to have even 
a shadow of a difference with one whose authority 
would be always great with him, and with all thinking 
people — Qua; maxima semper censetur nobis, et erit 
quae maxima semper. — He added many strong expres- 
sions on Mr. Fox's understanding, abilities, and per- 
sonal character. To his great and masterly under- 
standing, he had joined the greatest possible degree of 
that natural moderation which is the best corrective of 
power; lie was of the most artless, candid, open, and 
benevolent disposition ; disinterested in the extreme ; 
of a temper mild and placable, even to a fault; without 
one drop of gall in his whole constitution. If he came 
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Lxvn' forward to mark an expression or two of his best friend, 
" it was from his anxiety to keep the distemper of France 

1790. from the least countenance in England, where some 
wicked persons had shewn a disposition to recommend 
an imitation of the French spirit of reform. All the 
acts of his public life would shew that he was no enemy 
to reformation ; but the French, instead of redressing 
grievances, and improving the fabric of their govern- 
ment, had first destroyed all the balances and counter- 
poises which serve to fix the state and give it a steady 
direction ; then, with atrocious perfidy and in breach 
of all faith, they instantly laid the axe to the root of 
all property, and consequently of all national prosperity, 
by the principles they established, and the example 
they set, in confiscating the possessions of the church. 
They made and recorded a sort of institute and digest 
of anarchy, called the rights of man, in such a pedantic 
abuse of elementary principles as would have disgraced 
boys at school ; systematically destroying every hold 
of authority by opinion, religious or civil, on the minds 
of the people. By .this mad declaration they sub- 
verted the state, and brought on such calamities as no 
country, without a long war, had ever been known to 
suffer, and which might, in the end, produce such a 
war, and perhaps many such. The worst effect of all 
their proceedings was on their military, which was 
rendered an army for every purpose but that of de- 
fence. He did not think, as an abstract principle, that 
soldiers were to forget they were citizens ; but the 
events which had happened in France, where the ab- 
stract principle was clothed with its circumstances, 
furnished no matter of exultation, either in the act or 
the example. These soldiers were not citizens, but 
base, hireling mutineers ; mercenary, sordid deserters, 
wholly destitute of any honourable principle. They 
were deserters to a cause, the real object of which was 
to level all those institutions, and break all those con- 
nexions, natural and civil, that regulate and hold 
together the community, by a chain of subordination ; 
to raise soldiers against their officers ; servants against 
their masters; tradesmen against their customers; 
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artificers against their employers ; tenants against their 
landlords ; curates against their hishops ; and chil- 
dren against their parents. He then drew a striking i7yo 
picture of the state of the French, so different from 
any thing known in our social system. They had put 
their army under such various principles of duty, that 
it was more likely to breed litigants, pettifoggers, and 
mutineers, than soldiers*. He felt concern that this 
strange thing, called a Revolution in France, should 
be compared with the glorious revolution in England, 
and contrasted the two events in most forcible terms. 
The Prince of Orange, of the blood royal of England, 
was called by the flower of the aristocracy to defend its 
ancient constitution, not to level all distinction. The 
monarchy was not impaired, but strengthened. The 
nation kept the same ranks, the same privileges, the 
same franchises, the same rules for property, the same 
subordinations, the same order in the law, in the 
revenue, and in the magistracy ; the same Lords, the 
same Commons, the same corporations, the same 
electors. 

The church was not impaired. Her estates, her 
majesty, her splendour, her orders and gradations con- 
tinued the same. She was preserved in her full effi- 
ciency, and cleared only of a certain intolerance, which 
was her weakness and disgrace. The church and the 
state were the same after the revolution that they 
were before, but better secured in every part. 

In conclusion, Mr. Burke said he was near the 
end of his natural, probably still nearer the end of his 
political, career ; he was weak and weary, and wished 
for rest. In the constitution itself he wished few 
alterations, — happy if he left it not the worse for his 
exertions in its service. 

Mr. Fox acknowledged the kindness with which 
Mr. Burke had spoken of him personally, and, with 
some exceptions, extolled his speech, as one of the 
wisest and most brilliant orations ever delivered within 
those walls. Such was his sense of Mr. Burke's judg- 
ment, such his knowledge of his principles, such his 

* The military were sworn t" obey the King, the nation, and ihe law. 
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Lxvn va l u c for them, and such the estimation in which he 

1_ held his friendship, that, if he were to put all the 

1790. political information he had acquired from books, from 
science, and from knowledge of the world and its 
affairs, into one scale, and the improvement which he 
had derived from his right honourable friend's instruc- 
tion and conversation in the other, he should be at a 
loss to say which would preponderate. He had stated, 
in the absence of his right honourable friend, that he 
could now look at a standing army with less constitu- 
tional jealously than at any previous period ; since, in 
France, the army had become soldiers without ceasing 
to be citizens, and would not act as the mere instru- 
ments of a despot. But, did such a declaration war- 
rant the idea that he was a friend to democracy 1 He 
was equally hostile to all absolute forms, whether 
monarchical, aristocratic, or democratic. He was ad- 
verse to all extremes ; a friend only to a mixed govern- 
ment, like our own, in which, if the aristocracy, or 
indeed either of the three branches were destroyed, the 
good effect of the whole, and the happiness derived 
under it, would be at an end. He disapproved of 
cabals or schemes for introducing dangerous innova- 
tion, but was not an enemy to all innovation ; to in- 
novation, our constitution owed its perfection. He 
lamented the scenes of bloodshed and cruelty which 
had been acted in France ; but when the severe 
tyranny, under which the people had so long groaned 
was considered, these excesses might be spoken of 
with some degree of compassion. Unsettled as the 
present state of France appeared, it was preferable to 
the former condition, and ultimately the events in that 
country would be for the advantage of this. The 
difference between the revolutions in England and 
France arose from the disparity in their circumstances. 
France had been so long settling her constitution, 
because there was so much despotism to destroy ; 
while, with us, in 1688, there was very little which 
called for destruction ; a fact in itself sufficient to con- 
vince his right honourable friend that his apprehen- 
sions were groundless. 
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Mr. Burke, declaring that the severance of a limb lxyii' 
from his body would not inflict greater pain than a 



public and violent difference of opinion with his right 1790. 
honourable friend, was yet glad he had delivered his Mr - Burkc - 
opinions so plainly as to have drawn forth an expla- 
nation so satisfactory to himself, to the House, and to 
the nation. 

Hitherto, although opinions strongly repugnant to 
each other had been expressed, nothing had occurred 
which portended a severance of Mr. Burke from Mr. 
Fox in party, much less any personal hostility ; but Mr. Sheridt 
Mr. Sheridan, while he paid high compliments to Mr. 
Burke's general principles, said he could not conceive 
how it was possible for a person who possessed such 
principles, or who valued our own constitution and 
revered the revolution which obtained it for us, to 
unite with such feelings an indignant and unqualified 
abhorrence of all the proceedings of the patriotic party 
in France. He conceived theirs to be as just a revo- 
lution as ours, proceeding upon as sound a principle, 
and a greater provocation. He vehemently defended 
the general views and conduct of the National Assem- 
bly. He could not even understand what was meant 
by the charge against them of having overturned the 
laws, the justice, and the revenues of their country. 
What Mere their laws 1 The arbitrary mandates of 
capricious despotism. What their justice'? The par- 
tial adjudications of venal magistrates. What their 
revenues ? National bankruptcy. In a fervid strain, 
he vindicated all the leading acts of the revolution. 
The public creditor had been defrauded ; the manu- 
facturer without employ ; trade languishing ; famine 
clang upon the poor ; despair on all. In this situation, 
the wisdom and feelings of the nation were appealed 
to by the government ; and was it to be wondered at, 
by Englishmen, that a people so circumstanced should 
search for the cause and source of all their calamities ; 
or that they should find them in the arbitrary consti- 
tution of their government, and in the prodigal and 
corrupt administration of their revenues ? For such 
an evil, when proved, what remedy could be resorted 
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1790. 



Mr. Burke's 
declaration. 



to, but a radical amendment of the frame and consti- 
tution itself 1 He joined with Mr. Burke in abhorring 
the cruelties that had been committed ; but what was 
the striking lesson, the awful moral, that was to be 
gathered from the outrages of the populace % What 
but a superior abhorrence of that accursed system of 
despotic government, which had so deformed and cor- 
rupted human nature, as to make its subjects capable 
of such acts. And if a day of power came to the 
wretched populace, it was not to be wondered at, how- 
ever it might be regretted, that their acts did not 
evince those feelings of justice and humanity which 
had been obliterated in them by the principles and 
the practice of their governors. The National Assem- 
bly had at all times interfered with zeal and alacrity 
for the maintenance of order and just subordination. 
What action of theirs authorised the appellation of 
" bloody, ferocious, and tyrannical democracy ?" He 
justified all the acts which had taken place in France, 
extolled the characters of Lafayette, Bailly*, and other 
persons, and concluded by expressing an opinion that 
our own revolution was chiefly valuable, as it esta- 
blished, on a permanent basis, those sacred principles 
of government, and that reverence for the rights of 
man, which he could not value here, without wishing 
to see diffused throughout the world. 

This speech, which might worthily have been de- 
livered by Robespierre in the National Assembly, or 
by Camille Desmoulins in the garden of the Palais 
Royal, produced the effect which might be expected, 
and probably was intended, — a declaration from Mr. 
Burke, that henceforth Mr. Sheridan and he were en- 
tirely separated in politics. He complained of, and 
exposed, the misrepresentations by which his argu- 
ments had been perverted, and the falsifications by 
which he had been charged with statements of facts 
which he had never averred, and opinions which he 
had never expressed. 



* It is said (Burke's Works, vol. v. p. 23, 8vo.) that Mr. Sheridan charged 
Mr. Burke with having east reflections on Lafayette and Bailly, while Mr. 
Burke had not mentioned them, or it' Lafayette, certainly not Bailly. I do not 
find the passage referred to in the Parliamentary History. See vol. xxviii. p. 
367. 
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Mr. Sheridan did not, like Mr. Fox, endeavour to chap. 
soften the features of political difference, or smooth 



the asperity of discordant opinion, by appearances of 1790. 
kind regret or friendly recollection ; no expression of S^sh* f]. 
amicable feeling escaped him ; on the contrary, he 
appeared with satisfaction and with pride to assume 
his station as political opponent of Mr. Burke. 

Colonel Phipps having made a few observations on Colonel 
the different conduct of the British troops in 1780, rhipi1Sl 
and the French guards during the recent scenes, Mr. 
Pitt, in a manly and prudent strain, reviewed some of Mr ' ^^ 
the observations which had been made. He thanked 
Colonel Phipps for the able and eloquent defence of 
some passages in his speech on a preceding day, ap- 
plauded the remarks of Lord Valletort in moving the 
address, approved one part of the speech of Mr. She- 
ridan, but declared that he agreed with Mr. Burke in 
every point he had urged relative to the late commo- 
tions in France. He had delivered himself with 
warmth, but a warmth proceeding from a motive 
which did him the highest honour ; his sentiments 
respecting the constitution inspired him with sincere 
and lasting gratitude. Happy and genuine freedom 
was enjoyed by Englishmen under their constitution, 
while the unqualified nominal liberty of the French 
was, in fact, absolute, direct, and intolerable slavery. 

After a few observations from Sir George Howard Estimates 

t. . . voted 

and Viscount Fielding, the resolutions were agreed to. 

In the debate, which is thus copiously abstracted, observations. 
will be perceived the first public and authentic decla- 
ration of differences of opinion among the members 
of the opposition party ; a disunion of that compact, 
and apparently well-cemented body, which, by its 
steady unanimity, no less than by its formidable abi- 
lity, had so long divided and so powerfully influenced 
public opinion. The further proceedings of the ses- 
sion, although not devoid of importance, will require 
less specific detail. 

Mr. Fox, taking the station before occupied by March 2nd. 
Mr. Beaufoy, moved for a committee of the whole Mr. Fox's mo- 
House to consider the acts 01 the loth and 2oth of act. 
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Charles the Second, requiring persons taking certain 
appointments and offices to receive the sacrament of 
the Lord's supper. He described the test laws as the 
offspring of persecution and intolerance, founded on 
the imputation of principles and intentions to bodies 
of men without the evidence of facts. Much obloquy 
and unfounded calumny, he said, had been used to 
asperse the character of the Roman Catholics, on 
account of the supposed tendency of their religious 
tenets to occasion the commission of murder, treason, 
and other horrid crimes, from a principle of conscience ; 
a base imputation, arising from uncharitable opinions. 
It was the haughty, arrogant, and illiberal language of 
persecution which led men to judge uncharitably, and 
to act with bitter intolerance. On the authority of 
Dr. Hoadley, he argued that the church could not be 
endangered by a body so small and void of influence 
as the Dissenters : danger could only arise from the 
supine indolence of the clergy, contrasted with the supe- 
rior activity and zeal of the other party. He censured 
with great asperity a circular letter said to have been 
written by Dr. Horsley, Bishop of St. David's, to his 
clergy, and vindicated Dr. Priestley, whose attacks on 
the church and its tenets had been vigorously repelled 
by the Bishop. A desire to reform was not to be con- 
strued into an endeavour to subvert the ecclesiastical 
constitution. The Duke of Richmond and Mr. Pitt 
had both endeavoured to reform the constitution ; yet 
both held high offices in the state ; and Dr. Priestley 
might be at the head of the church with as little clan- 
ger as the present minister at the head of the treasury. 
He spoke with some applause of Dr. Price's sermon 
on the Anniversary of the Revolution*, although he 
considered that his arguments would have better be- 
come a parliamentary speech than a sermon. To 
make the pulpit, the altar, or sacramental table, poli- 
tical engines he must ever condemn, whether in a 
Dissenter or a Churchman. 

Mr. Beaufoy supported the motion in a speech of 
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great length and ability, and was aided by Sir Henry l\vS" 
Houghton, Mr. Martin, Mr. William Smith, and some ' 
other members. 1790. 

Mr. Pitt, although he paid a tribute of high ap- Motion op- 
plause to the Dissenters for their conduct on many EJ^pJjJ 
great public occasions, declared a continuance of the 
test laws highly expedient. A reference had been 
made to their repeal in Ireland without danger to the 
constitution. The situation of the Irish and English 
churches was materially different; the former found a 
security in the superior numbers of the Catholics over 
the Dissenters, which bore a proportion of six to one, 
and therefore needed not, like the English church, 
the protection of test laws. 

Mr. Powys said, that, on the principles Mr. Fox Mr. iwys. 
had laid down, not the Dissenters alone would be en- 
titled to hold offices of trust and power, but the Jew, 
the Mahometan, the disciple of Brama, Confucius, 
and every head of a sect. (Mr. Fox cried " Hear ! 
" hear !"). 

Mr. Yorke and Mr. Wilberforce were also oppo- Mr.Yorkeand 
nents of the motion ; but the greatest share of atten- Mr - Wiiber- 
tion was bestowed on Mr. Burke. 

In discussions concerning religion, he said, he was Mr. Burke. 
sorry to see any appearance of party spirit. To that 
he attributed an observation by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that, countenanced by a minister of Mr. 
Fox's bold and enterprising character, the Dissenters 
might occupy places of great trust, and endanger the 
civil constitution. A minister, a man of brilliant 
talents, who had directed the government of this 
country with great glory, and great safety to the 
constitution, both in church and state (he alluded to 
the Earl of Chatham), in a debate in the upper 
House, when Dr. Drummond, the Archbishop of 
York, had called the dissenting ministers " men of 
close ambition," treated the charge as uncharitable 
and defamatory. After a pause, the noble Earl ex- 
claimed, '' The dissenting ministers are represented as 
" men of close ambition. They are so, my lords ; and 
" their ambition is to keep close to the college of fish- 
" ermen, not of cardinals, and to the doctrine of in- 
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chap. « spired apostles, not to the decrees of interested and 
" aspiring bishops. They contend for a spiritual 
1790. " creed, and spiritual worship. We have a Calvin- 
" istic creed, a Popish liturgy, and an Arminian 
" clergy*." His right honourable friend had laid down 
the principles of toleration, and exclaimed against 
persecution ! all persecution, civil or religious, was 
certainly horrible ; but abstract principles might de- 
ceive even themselves. Of abstract principles he de- 
clared his utter dislike ; he detested them when a boy, 
and he liked them no better now he had silver hairs. 
Abstract principles of natural right, which the Dissen- 
ters rested on as their strong hold, were most idle, 
useless, and dangerous. They superseded society, and 
broke asunder all those bonds which for ages had 
formed the happiness of mankind. Professing his 
peculiar regard and reverence for the established 
church, Mr. Burke spoke of the causes from which 
danger was to be apprehended, and commented on 
two printed catechisms circulated by the Dissenters 
for the use of young non-conformists. The first, 
written by Mr. Robinson, contained no precept of re- 
ligion, but consisted of one continued invective against 
kings and bishops, forming by its misrepresentations 
a catechism of misanthropy and anarchy ; and these 
catechisms, placed in the hands of Dissenters' children, 
were teaching them in their infancy to lisp out con- 
demnations against the established church, and form- 
ing in them a rising generation of its determined ene- 
mies, while, possibly, the preachers were themselves 
recommending a robbery and plunder of the church 
similar to that in France. Mr. Burke dwelt at large 
on the destruction of their church by the French ; 
and from their proceedings, letters and publications, 
he inferred that the Dissenters were very likely to 
train up their rising generation to similar acts. He 
descanted with peculiar severity on a letter of Dr. 
Priestley, who declared that he hated all religious esta- 
blishments, and thought them sinful and idolatrous, and 



* These words are given as reported in the Parliamentary History ; but see 
vol. i. p. 5G9. n. 
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one in which he talked of a train of gunpowder being P?™' 
laid to the church establishment, which would soon . 
blow it up ; " and if they refused to repeal the test 1790. 
and corporation acts, the establishment would soon 
tumble about their ears." He also read passages from 
Dr. Price's sermon, shewing, as he contended, that the 
total subversion of the church was the aim of some 
leading Dissenters. For the body at large he pro- 
fessed great respect, and admitted that, had the present 
motion been made ten years earlier, he should have 
been among its supporters. 

Mr. Fox, in his reply, analyzed, most ably, the Mr. Fox in 
arguments which had been adduced against him, and iepy- 
expressed the greatest concern at the speech of Mr. 
Burke, which had filled him with grief and shame ; 
but he was consoled by observing that it avowed 
every doctrine which he had laid down. He had 
stated principles, and argued from an application of 
inferences deducible from them ; while his right 
honourable friend had resorted to pamphlets, private 
letters, anecdotes, conjectures, suspicions, and invec- 
tives. On such grounds, he had opposed a motion to 
which he would have been a friend ten years ago. He 
was astonished to hear that a test was imposed by the 
Dissenters upon their representatives, because they had 
declared that at the next general election they would 
support no candidate who was not well affected to the 
cause of civil and religious liberty. Did not gentlemen 
on the other side declare, that although their own 
opinions were friendly to the motion, yet, in obedience 
to the instructions of their constituents, who were 
churchmen, they considered themselves bound to op- 
pose it 1 Was not this imposing a test 1 How differ- 
ent the conduct of the Dissenters, who were the con- 
stituents of two honourable members*, who assured 
them they might vote according to their conscience! 
In Doctor Priestley's manly declaration of his indi- 
vidual opinion, he saw no criminality. Influenced by 
sentiments of compassion at the late events in France, 

* Mr. Windham and Mr. Tiemey. 
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the imagination of his right honourable friend had 
eagerly caught hold of such objects ; and, in contem- 
plating the ruin of the government, the desolation of 
the church, the misery of the beggared ecclesiastics, 
and the general distresses of the inhabitants, he had 
lost the energy of his natural judgment, through the 
exquisite acuteness of his feelings ; otherwise, a person 
of his great good sense could never have been so led 
astray into enmity against the just cause of the Dis- 
senters, as a body, merely because Dr. Priestley, Mr. 
Palmer, and Mr. Robinson, happened to differ from 
him in their speculative opinions. 

On a division, the motion was negatived, by a ma- 
jority greatly exceeding two to one*. 

On another occasion, popular politics were intro- 
duced, and the revolution in France much referred 
to ; when Mr. Flood, according to notice, moved to 
bring in a bill to amend the representation of the 
people in Parliament. He came prepared with a 
speech, which he delivered at great length ; the 
hearers came full of expectations, founded on his ac- 
quired reputation ; but they went away disappointed. 
He advanced, as an acknowledged principle, that pro- 
perty was the basis of representation. In ancient 
times, freehold was the only property, and the Baron 
came to the senate, representing his own estate ; but 
now that the King's patent filled the House of Lords, 
and freehold w y as not the only, nor even the greater 
part of the total wealth of the nation, the people were 
no longer sufficiently represented. A new body of 
constituents was therefore wanting ; and in their ap- 
pointment, two things were to be considered ; one, 
that they should be sufficiently numerous, numbers 
being necessary to the spirit of liberty ; the other, that 
they should have a competent portion of property, for 
that is conducive to the spirit of order. 

He might be told that the time was improper, be- 
cause there were disturbances in France ; but as that 
country would, in consequence, improve its constitu- 



* Noes 294; Ayes 105. For some information and observations on this 
attempt, see Memoirs of Dr. Watson, Bishop of Landaff, vol. i. p. 2G2. 
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tion, so it was important that ours should bo improved, £xvii 
that we might regain our wonted superiority. Vir- 



tual representation was all the people of England now 17*9. 
possessed. America had, by some, been supposed to 
be virtually represented ; and the argument, although 
fallacious, had imposed on multitudes. The influence 
of corruption within doors, and of this fraud of argu- 
ment without, continued the American war. It ter- 
minated in separation, as it began in this empty vision 
of a virtual representation ; and, in its passage from 
one of these points to the other, it swept away part of 
the glory, and more of the territory, of Great Britain, 
with the loss of forty thousand lives, and one hundred 
millions of treasure. 

His proposed remedy, recommended by a long- 
series of remarks, was, that one hundred members 
should be added, and that they Should be elected by a 
numerous and new body of responsible electors ; 
namely, the resident householders in every county*. 
Mr. Grigsby seconded the motion. 

Little support was given to this proposition by any Opposed, 
member. It was opposed, with more ability than was 
necessary, by Mr. Windham, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Grenvillc, 
Mr. Burke, and several other members. Mr. Fox par- 
tially approved the proposition as the best of all he had 
yet heard suggested, but did not support it on any 
general ground; Mr. Oourtcnay applauded it, but ap- 
parently with no other view than that of discharging a 
few jokes ; and other members indulged in facetious 
remarks. 

As to the American war, Mr. Burke denied that it Mr. Burke, 
would have been put an end to sooner, had the repre- 
sentation of the people been more perfect. It was 
originally the war of the people, and had been termi- 
nated, not by them, but by the virtue of a British 
House of Commons, who, without their interference, 
and almost without their consent, had the magnanimity 
to take upon themselves to put an end to it. Mr. 

* The speech, at length, is published in Flood's correspondence, p. 181. 
VOL. IV. I I 
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Milnes, on the contrary, affirmed, that the people did 
interfere. The county of York had interfered stre- 
nuously three years before the war was ended, and all 
county members had voted for its termination. Mr. 
Burke denied the fact, and re-asserted that the county 
members did not so distinguish themselves. The kite 
Sir George Savile had assured him that he had only 
one petition sent to him against the continuance of the 
war, and rejoiced that he had even that one to counte- 
nance his argument. 

A motion of adjournment was carried without a 
division. 

In the other debates of the session, the affairs of 
France were not much mentioned, nor were the discus- 
sions in general interesting. Some dealers in tobacco 
and snuff presented petitions for the repeal of the 
statute which subjected them to the laws of excise. Mr. 
Sheridan took upon himself the patronage of this 
cause ; and, on his motion, the question was referred to 
a Committee of the whole House. In the Committee, 
he made a motion, " that the survey of the excise is 
" inapplicable to tobacco." It was debated with great 
warmth, and, it is hardly necessary to add, with great 
ability, when to the name of the mover, those of Sir 
Grey Cooper, Mr. Windham, Mr. Fox, and Colonel 
Fullarton are added on the one side; and Mr. Pitt, 
Mr. Grenville, and Mr. Dundas on the other. In 
favour of the motion were urged all the general topics 
affecting the excise ; particular hardships were in- 
stanced, and the general good character of the manu- 
facturers was insisted on. Against it were cited the 
abuses which had been known to exist, their removal, 
and the great improvement of the revenue consequent 
on the new regulations. On a division, the motion 
was negatived by a majority of inconsiderable amount*. 

A bill, which was brought in to explain and amend 
the act of the last session, afforded ground for two 
other animated debates, in which it was attempted to 



* Forty-four. Ayes 147 ; noes 191. 
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remove from the manufacturer some portion of the lxvii. 

pressure of the law. Motions made on each occasion 

were rejected by considerable majorities. 1789. 

In presenting the budget, the minister drew a Al n-u 19th. 
satisfactory picture of the financial and commercial Budget 
condition of the country, which, as he proposed no 
new burthen, gave rise to no remark, except a few 
financial criticisms by Mr. Sheridan. A Lottery was Lottery. 
a part of the ways and means ; some observations were 
made on the immorality of this mode of adventure. 29th. 
The bill contained a clause to prohibit the an- ^l°^ onto 
nouncement of illegal adventures, specious in their illegal adven- 
design, but fraudulently promulgated by needy and tul( "' 
insolvent individuals, by imposing, on every person 
who should print or publish such proposal, a penalty 
of fifty pounds. There was little opposition to this 
restraint, and even that little was not popular. 

In the course of the session, a proposal was brought March 10th. 
forward by Mr. Frederick Montagu, for augmenting ^ U tJ e ientation 
the salary of the Speaker. Tie stated that the income Speaker's 
of the office, high, important, and laborious as it was, saary - 
did not amount to three thousand pounds, salary and fees 
inclusive. There were some slight incidental emolu- 
ments ; one termed equipment money, being a fee of 
one thousand pounds on the commencement of a new 
parliament ; a service of plate of about one thousand 
pounds more ; one hundred pounds a year for sta- 
tionery ; and, what every gentleman who had partaken 
of the hospitality of the Speaker's table must be glad 
of, two hogsheads of claret annually. Mr. Montagu 
paid high and deserved compliments to the gentleman 
who then filled the chair ; whose general politeness 
and easy manners must necessarily endear him to every 
member ; and, indeed, entitled him to be described, in 
the words of Lord Clarendon, as t; a person of flowing 
'• civility and affability to all kinds of nun." 

Some slight opposition was made to the motion for 
a committee, by Mr. Hussey, who referred the IJouse 
to the old resolution, respecting the influence of the 
Crown. Mr. Burke shewed that this sententious 

1 1 2 
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jingle could not be brought to bear upon a proposi- 
tion tending to establish the independence of a high 
officer of the House of Commons, over whom the 
King could have no controul ; the motion was 
an antidote against the influence alluded to ; as, 
by admitting it, the House would follow up their own 
principle, and, in an essential instance, diminish that 
influence. They would take the provision for their 
first officer into their own hands, and remove him from 
the sphere of influence. 

In the committee, Mr. Montagu proposed the 
annual sum of five thousand pounds. Members of both 
parties vied in compliments to Mr. Addington, which 
he most gratefully acknowledged ; an amendment was 
moved by Sir James Johnstone, at the call of many 
members, increasing the sum proposed by one thousand 
pounds, which, after a very short debate, was carried 
on a division*, and a bill, founded on this resolution, 
passed both Houses without an objection. 

Another act of justice to a highly deserving indivi- 
dual was effected in the grant of a pension of one 
thousand pounds, for twenty-one years, to the Rev. 
Doctor Willis. It was recommended by a message 
from his Majesty, to which a proper address was re- 
turned, and a bill for carrying it into effect passed both 
Houses f. 

An alteration, consistent with humanity, and in 
accordance with the feelings of the times, was effected 
in the criminal law. Sir Benjamin Hammet obtained 
leave to bring in a bill for abolishing the judgment 
pronounced againt women, in cases of petty treason, of 
being burnt alive, describing it as a savage relique of 
Norman policy. Mr. Sheridan expressed a wish that 
the measure should apply to high treason as well as 
the minor offence^. A bill was framed according to 

* 154 to 48. 

f It passed so quietly, that it is unnoticed in the Parliamentary History ; but 
the fact is recorded in the Annual Register, vol. xxxii. p 100. See also Journals, 
vol. xlv. p. 492. 

X Petty treason, inlaw, has three branches; where a servant kills his master ; 
a clergyman his. ecclesiastical superior ; and a wife her husband : the punishment 
of burning women is traced by Blackstone, on the authority of Caesar, to the 
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this suggestion, and passed without the slightest dis- ?xvn" 
sent ; women were, in consequence, no longer sen- 



tenced to be burnt, but to be drawn and hanged ; and, 1739 
in petit treason, to the same judgment, with regard 
to dissection and the time of execution, as was directed 
in ordinary cases of murder. 

Although the slave trade, and the condition of Miscellaneous 
.slaves in the colonies, were much agitated in France, ,ran * a( - tl0Ils - 
the question in England remained nearly stagnant ; 
some witnesses were examined before a committee, but 
no public declaration of progress was made ; Sir Wil- 
liam Dolben's act for regulating the middle passage was 
continued. Some ineffectual or unimportant efforts 
engaged the attention of the legislature, particularly 
propositions for equalizing weights and measures ; for 
relief of debtors from the law of arrest; the claims of 
American loyalists ; and one advanced by the Duke of 
Athol for revising the contract which had been made 
for selling the royalties of the Isle of Man ; were suc- 
cessively discussed ; but the general proceedings did 
not much interest the public, until a topic of more 
importance, an event which threatened war and de- 
manded preparation, presented itself. 

In the course of his voyages, Captain Cook ex- < ? n ' AUl "' ll "' 

r i •ill-' i • dispute 

plored, for it cannot be said he discovered, an extensive concerning 
sound on the north-west coast of America; it was Nootk aSound. 
called by the natives Nootka, but the Spaniards had 
given it the name of San Lorenzo. As this country 
was extremely well situated for the acquisition of furs 
and ginseng for the Chinese market, a plan had been 
submitted to ministers in 1785, by Mr. Richard Cad- 
man Etches, and authority given by government, 
through Sir John Macpherson, for opening such a 
trade, and, by a subscription, which included the 
name of the Governor-general himself, two vessels 
were procured and equipped; one under the com- r ' 7 *? 6 ' .. 

1 , ill' m Formation ot 

maud of Mr. Tipping, the other under Captain Mcares, a British 
formerly a lieutenant in the navy. Their voyage s '' nl '""" t - 
having been perfectly successful, other merchants, rcsi- 

Druids. In high, treason, it is a punishment less revolting to decency, than that 
inflicted on nun, of being cul into quarters, 
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i xvlt C ^ en ^ * n ^ nc ^ a ' sen ^ ^ wo inore vessels, called Felice and 
" Iphigenia, larger, better appointed, and better fitted 

1789. for trade than those which preceded, under the com- 
mand of Captain Meares and Captain Douglas. On 
their arrival, Captain Meares purchased from the chief 
of the district a spot of land, erected a house, which he 
surrounded with a breast-work, planted a thirty- 
pounder in front, and hoisted the British flag. The 
two captains then proceeded to trade on the coast, in 
opposite directions, obtaining from the native chiefs 
grants of land, of which possession was taken in the 
King's name, and they had privileges of exclusive 
commerce, and leave to erect storehouses or other edi- 
fices. On their return, they found that the people they 
had left had finished a new vessel of forty tons, called 
the North-west American ; which, with the Iphigenia, 
was to winter in the Sandwich Islands, while Captain 
Meares sailed in the Felice to Canton. 

At this place, he formed arrangements for extend- 
ing the commerce, entered into a copartnership with 
another trader, and sent him with two ships to winter 
at Nootka Sound, and erect a substantial house on the 
spot formerly purchased. Mr. Colnet, to whom this 
adventure was intrusted, was supplied with articles 
calculated to be sufficient for the dealings of three 
years, had a ship in frame of about thirty tons 
burthen, and was accompanied by artificers of various 
descriptions, and about seventy Chinese settlers, under 
the protection of the associated Company. 

According to arrangement, the Iphigenia returned 
Attacked by t° Nootka Sound, and commercial operations were in 
the .Spaniards, active progress, when a Spanish vessel of twenty-six 
guns, called the Princessa, commanded by Don Estevan 
Joseph Martinez, from the port of San Bias, in the 
province of Mexico, entered the Sound, and was spee- 
dily joined by a snow of sixteen guns. For several 
days, mutual civilities passed between Captain Douglas 
and the Spaniard, when, on a sudden, the English 
captain was ordered on board the Princessa, and in- 
formed that Martinez was directed by the King of 
Spain to seize all vessels in those seas, and that he 



May 6th. 



11th. 
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was a prisoner. The Iphigenia was also seized in the lxvii 
name of his Catholic Majesty, the officers and crew 



conveyed on board the Princessa, and put in irons. 1789. 
The lands purchased by Captain Meares were also 
seized, his house occupied, the British colours taken 
down, and those of Spain hoisted ; Martinez declaring 
that all lands, between Cape Horn and the sixtieth 
degree of north latitude, were the property of his 
Sovereign. Tyranny and torture were employed in 
compelling the English to work at the bidding of their 
captors ; chicane and fraud in obliging Captain Dou- 
glas to sign a paper written in the Spanish language, 
which he did not understand ; and rapine and violence 
in seizing all the articles of commerce, stores, pro- 
visions, nautical instruments, charts, and every thing 
which could be carried away, leaving the unfortunate 
owners so destitute that Captain Douglas was obliged 
to solicit Martinez for relief, and obtained only a 
scanty supply. The vessel called the North- West 
American was absent ; Martinez used every art to make 
( aptain Douglas sell her for an inadequate price ; and, 
when he could not prevail, seized her the moment she 
appeared, despoiled her of her whole cargo, and dis- 
patched her to Europe with skins purchased with the 
plunder. Two other vessels, the Argonaut and the june9th. 
Princess were captured by means equally treacherous, 
and the parties on board treated with so much hard- Julv - 
ship and indignity that Mr. Colnet was driven to 
insanity*. 

On what pretensions this atrocious violation of the observations. 
law of nations was perpetrated, no one could guess. 
Discovery was out of the question, as Magellan, and 
not a Spaniard, had first reached the spot ; of occu- 
pation, there was not the slightest sign ; the natives 
had never seen the face of a Spanish settler, and pro- 
bably did not know that such a people existed. These 
events occurred during a period of profound peace ; 
the) were not announced in any gazette or proclama- 

* See the Memorial of Lieutenant John Meares to Lord Grenville, with the 
affidavits and documents annexed, published by Debrett, 1 790, and an authentic 
Btatemenl of ail the facts relating to Nootka Sound. 
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tion, and full information was slowly obtained in 
England. Intelligence, unsatisfactory and obscure, 
was first transmitted by Mr. Merry, charge d'affaires 
at the court of Madrid. He knew only by rumour 
that some hostile act had taken place, and could not 
obtain from the Spanish government any explanation ; 
they evaded his inquiries, alleging distance and their 
want of detailed communication. As more light was 
thrown on the affair by disclosures which the lapse of 
time necessarily produced, new remonstrances were 
made, demands of explanation and satisfaction, in tones 
of increased vigour, were reiterated, until the Spanish 
government, alarmed at their predicament, began to 
prepare for war, examined their arsenals, and weighed 
their means for making a formidable naval equipment. 
The exportation of specie, even in a quantity hitherto 
specially licensed, was prohibited ; a fleet of exercise, 
consisting of three ships of the line, three frigates, and 
a sloop, which had been assembled at Carthagena, 
was ordered to rendezvous at Cadiz ; a squadron of 
thirteen sail of the line, four being of one hundred and 
twenty-four guns, with four or five frigates, was in a 
course of equipment at Ferrol ; eight thousand seamen 
had been levied in Gallicia, the Asturias, and Biscay ; 
orders were issued for twenty thousand more ; and 
a military force was marched from Pontevedra to 
Corunna. 

His Majesty's ministers, who, while intelligence 
was vague and uncertain, proceeded with the utmost 
caution, lost no time, when authentic information was 
obtained, in demanding adequate reparation and satis- 
faction. The Spanish minister, the Marquis del 
Campo, proffered a restitution of Captain Douglas's 
ship ; but that, only on the ground of a general re- 
gard for England, and a presumed ignorance of the 
property of Spain, which alone, it was said, could have 
encouraged the individuals, of any nation, to resort 
to those coasts, with a view to establishment or com- 
merce. The crown of Spain also distinctly asserted 
an exclusive right of sovereignty, navigation, and 
trade, on the north-west coast of America. 
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Mr. Merry was directed to represent, that, under Sm 
these circumstances, his Majesty felt it due to the honour ' 
of his crown, and the rights of his people, to require 1790. 
the full and entire restitution of all the vessels, with Answered - 
their property and crews; or as many of them as should, 
on fair examination, be found to have been British, 
and to insist on an indemnification to individuals for 
the losses sustained by their unjust detention and cap- 
ture ; and, above all, on an adequate reparation to his 
Majesty for the injury done to his subjects, trading 
under the protection of the British flag, in parts where 
they had an unquestionable right to a free commerce, 
navigation, and fishery ; and to the possession of esta- 
blishments, formed with the consent of the natives, in 
places unoccupied by other European nations. 

Secrecy had been so well preserved during the May 4th 
progress of this transaction, that the first intimation Seamen im- 
which the public received of the probability of a war, T^King'a 
was by a general impressment of seamen. On the fol- message io 
lowing day, the King sent a message to both Houses 
of Parliament, stating the events which had occurred, 
and expressing his earnest wish that his Catholic 
Majesty might be induced to grant the satisfaction so 
unquestionably due, and that this affair might, by its 
termination, prevent any grounds of misunderstanding 
in future. 

In the House of Lords, on an address moved by Address of 
the Duke of Leeds, Lord Rawdon, while he admitted theLolds - 
that the tranquil endurance of such insults would be 
a dereliction of that honour which England had so 
long maintained, wished for information, and moved 
for accounts of the trade to the country, and the fish- 
eries on the coast, and for copies of correspondence. 
After a debate of some duration, the Lord Chancellor 
reminded the House that the only question before 
them was the address to his Majesty, on which no dif- 
ference of opinion had been expressed ; and it was 
unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Pitt moved the address in the House of Com- ()tlhl , 
mons, and it passed without a division, although not Commons 
without considerable animadversion on the conduct of 
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government. They knew nothing, Mr. Fox observed, 
which they had not known three weeks before ; 
and had the public then been apprized of the facts 
which his Majesty's message had communicated, effects 
which had been produced on the funds and on the 
general feeling might have been prevented. 

After the address had been carried, Mr. Fox moved 
for an account of the amount and value of the trade to 
Nootka Sound ; but Mr. Burke observed that it would 
be difficult to fix a proper value ; it might, indeed, 
with propriety be overvalued in negotiation, for the 
purpose of obtaining a compensation or equivalent. 
The Court of Spain, he observed, had no exclusive 
right to the trade ; it was in the natives. Extension 
of dominion would be to us a grievous calamity; were 
all the foreign territories of Spain thrown into the 
scale of England, they would make us the weaker by 
the accumulation of distant dominion. The motion 
was withdrawn. 

Mr. Fox then moved for an account of the state of 
armaments in Spain ; but, after a few remarks in oppo- 
sition, this motion was negatived, and a vote of credit 
for a million, to defray necessary expenses, was pas- 
sed. 

Thus far, no impediments had arisen to obstruct 
the course of government ; but Mr. Grey produced a 
debate, by moving the communication made by the 
Spanish ambassador, referred to in his Majesty's mes- 
sage, and its date. He felt most strongly, he said, for 
the honour and dignity of the nation ; some treated 
national honour as visionary, but he considered it a 
mere truism, that a nation without honour was a nation 
without power. He lamented the probability of in- 
creasing the pressure of burthens on the people by a 
war, however victoriously conducted. The papers re- 
quired would shew whether we had been hurried on 
to the verge of hostilities by the rashness, credulity, or 
inattention of ministers, or from circumstances which 
human foresight could not have prevented. 

Mr. Lambton seconded the motion, which was 
vigorously supported by Mr. Windham, Mr. Fox, and 
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some other members, and shortly opposed by Colonel £H a p. 
Phipps, Mr. AYilberforce, Mr. Pitt, and others. Mr. " 
Grey replied, alleging that the reasons given by the 1790. 
minister and his friends were unsatisfactory ; and again 
lamenting the necessity of imposing additional taxes 
on a people already so much burthened, he exclaimed 
with the poet, — 

" By heaven, I had rather coin my heart, 

" And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wrini* 

" From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash." 

On a division, the motion was negatived*. Negatived. 

Favoured by the events which had occasioned the 
King's message, Mr. Francis moved for an account of 
the dates of the several appointments of ambassadors £foti<> n b 
to the Court of Spain, with their respective salaries and Mr. Francis 
emoluments. He laboured to convince the House that ful i m r 01 ~- 
his motion was obvious, proper, and natural, and calcu- 
lated to obtain information important in itself, and ul- 
timately connected with the present state of affairs, 
without betraying any secret of state. Mr. Pitt agreed Agreed io. 
to the motion, as no information was required which 
Mas not, in a great measure, already before the public. 

On the foundation afforded by these papers, Mr. 
Francis moved a series of resolutions, affirming, that He mores 
four ambassadors had been appointed to the Court of rcsullltions - 
Madrid, at an expense exceeding thirty-five thousand 
pounds ; and praying that directions might be given 
for the due performance of their duties by ministers at 
foreign courts ; and alluded to the appointment of the 
Earl of Chesterfield to the Court of Madrid, where he 
had never appeared. 

Mr. Burgess fully explained the nature and course Answer 
of the diplomatic appointments, and shewed the causes 
which had occasioned the absence of the Earl of Ches- 
terfield, and delayed the arrival in Madrid of Mr. 
Fitzherbert, who was now appointed; and, in conclu- day moved. 6 
sion, moved, first for the previous question, but correct- 
ing himself, the order of the day. 

* '21310 121. 
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motion lost. 
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Close of the 
session. 



Preparations 
for war. 



May 5. 



A debate of no great length or vigour was main- 
tained, which was wound up by a reply from Mr. 
Francis, who said, his wish was to have his motions 
stand upon the Journals ; he should, therefore, hope 
the honourable gentleman would withdraw his motion 
for the, order of the day, and abide by that for the pre- 
vious question. This request not being complied with, 
Mr. Francis accused ministers of wishing to suppress 
the facts stated in his resolutions ; but their publicity 
would be increased in proportion to the efforts at con- 
cealment. His declaration that we had no ambassador 
at Madrid, had been answered by saying that we had at 
the time two at Paris. Thus superfluity was substituted 
for want ; that the Earl of Chesterfield omitted his 
duties at Madrid, while he was going about France 



like a wandering Jew, was a fact 



most disgraceful 



both to the country and to the Earl himself. 

The order of the day was voted*. 

In his speech at the close of the session,, beside 
thanking the House of Commons for its liberality, and 
depicting, in glowing colours, the improved state of 
manufactures, commerce, and navigation, the King 
said, " I have not hitherto received the answer of 
" Spain to my representation. I continue to entertain 
" the strongest desire for the maintenance of peace on 
" just and honourable grounds ; but, under present 
" circumstances, I feel it indispensably necessary to 
" proceed with expedition and vigour in those prepara- 
" tions, the objects of which have already received 
" your unanimous concurrence." His Majesty also 
expressed full satisfaction and confidence in the as- 
surances and conduct of his allies. 

Upon the first apprehension of the probability of 
a war, ministers had taken prudent precautions for 
securing our own colonial possessions, and for assuring 
the co-operation, or at least the neutrality, of conti- 
nental powers. Proper instructions were transmitted 
to the consuls on the coast of Barbary, and to General 
OTIara, who commanded at Gibraltar; but, on this 



* 95 to 59. 
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occasion, the fire of youthful bravery glowed again in lxvh" 
the' bosom of the illustrious veteran, Lord Heathfield, " 
who solicited and obtained permission to revisit the 1790. 
scene of his well-acquired glory as military commander. 
His Majesty's dominions in America and the West 
Indies were equally the objects of precaution ; and 
Lord Dorchester, the governor of Canada, was directed 
to use his best endeavours to influence the government 
of the United States in favour of Great Britain. Or- 
ders, too minute and exact to be recapitulated in de- 
tail, were forwarded to the governors of the Leeward 
Islands, of Jamaica, the Bahamas, Cape Breton, and 
Nova Scotia, for their own safety, and for obtaining 
useful intelligence. Nor was India overlooked amid 
the general precautions ; and for each of the presi- 
dencies proper naval and military succours were pre- 
pared. 

Communications were made to Holland and Prus- Friendly con. 
sia, and the governments of those countries shewed d«pi of our 
every disposition to afford succours, in conformity with a 
the late treaty. Holland immediately prepared an 
armament of five ships of the line and five of sixty 
guns, the expense of which, for four months, estimated 
at about eighty thousand pounds, was to be borne by 
England. Prussia readily promised compliance with 
all her engagements, intimating, at the same time, that 
Spain would not venture to rush on hostilities with 
England, unless assured of the assistance of Russia 
and Austria, witli which powers she was negotiating 
an alliance, and Denmark would be invited to accede*. 

Communications were also made to France ; but, Franc.-. 
in the unsettled state of that country, they produced 
only a mixture of ministerial cunning and democratic 
violence. M. de Montmorin, the French minister, ex- 
pressed regret at the misunderstanding between Ene- 

• D AH' , , 

land and Spain, and insidiously offered the mediation me dSte. 

* Narrative of the Negotiation, &c. p. 100. This probability was not over- 
looked bya political writer in London, who said, " The first shot that is fired 
" against Spain, is equally so against France, and possibly against (he same 
" northern confederacy, which, during the last war, was so formidable and fatal 
" to Great Britain." See " The Errors of the British Ministry in the Negoti- 
" ation with the Conn of Spain."— Debrett, 17i)it, p. 29. 
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chap. f hi s sovereign. The British armament, he added, 
rendered it necessary for France to arm ; but this was 



22, 28. 



1790. merely a measure of precaution ; and the King hoped 
that nothing would be proposed to the Spanish mo- 
narch which could affect his dignity, his rights, or the 
essential interests of his crown. This declaration was 
immediately followed by an order for fitting out four- 
teen sail of the line. 
,. In taking this measure, the French minister hoped 

1 roc ceilings o ? i 

in the Na- to retain and display with effect the King's preroga- 
donai Assem- ^ ye Q f ma k nl g war anc [ peace ; but he was sadly disap- 
pointed. The supply required for the armament was 
May ii. granted by the National Assembly without hesitation ; 

but, after a series of stormy debates, a decree was 
passed, in ten articles, importing that the right of 
peace and war belongs to the nation ; the external 
safety of the kingdom, and of maintaining its rights 
and possessions, to the King, who had, also, the right 
of keeping up foreign political relations, the conduct- 
ing of negotiations, the choice of agents, the making 
of warlike preparations proportioned to those of the 
neighbouring states, the distribution of the military 
and naval force, and the command and direction of it 
in war. In case of hostilities, impending or com- 
menced, the King was bound to notify such circum- 
stance, without delay, to the legislative body ; to ex- 
plain the causes and motives ; and if they should be 
of opinion that the hostilities had arisen from a cul- 
pable aggression on the part of the ministers, or any 
other agent of the executive power, the author of it 
was to be prosecuted for the crime of Lezc Nation. 
And, in conclusion, the Assembly, denouncing every 
species of conquest, declared that its force should 
never be employed against the liberty of any people. 
If the legislative decreed against hostilities, the execu- 
tive power was to take immediate measures for their 
termination ; if war was declared, the legislature 
might, at any time, require the executive power to 
conclude a peace, and fix a period for disbanding the 
extraordinary army- 
Injurious as these decrees were to the royal autho- 
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rity, they were obtained with difficulty by the strenuous £H ap. 
exertions of Mirabeau, against the more popular pro- 



positions of Duport, Barnave, and Alexander Lamcth, 1790. 
who wished to take from the King all authority in 
matters of peace or war*. 

As mediation in diplomatic language often means Mediation 
arbitration, and as an armed arbitrator is apt to en- re J ected - 
force his own award, the offer of M. Montmorin was 
declined ; but, in the existing state of things, Earl 
Gower, the English ambassador at Paris, was in- 
structed to make no remonstrance against the French 
armament. 

Nor was the Spanish government inactive. The Naval prepa- 
fleet, under Lieutenant General Borja, consisting of smdn? 
three ships of the line, six frigates, and two sloops, 
sailed from Carthagcna, to which port orders had 
been transmitted for the immediate equipment of six 
sail of the line and two frigates ; while four line of 
battle ships and some frigates were arming at Cadiz. 
Another armament, of three sail of the line and two 
store ships, was preparing at Ferrol ; and, upon the 
whole, the Spaniards were getting ready for immediate 
service about twenty sail of the line. 

Air. Fitzherbert was instructed, as a preliminary i nslnict i ons i0 
to all discussion, to demand from Spain reparation to the English 

,i ,• • • n t -, t .. r A ambassador. 

the parties injured, and a declaration ot the reasons 
for the concession. If this proposal were acceded to, Ma >' 1(ilb - 
no questions of abstract right were to be discussed ; 
but should Spain make it necessary, the ambassador 
was to declare that England could never admit a ter- 
ritorial claim extending to places which the Spaniards 
neither possessed nor occupied ; nor the claim of ex- 
clusive navigation or commerce in the American Pacific 
seas. British ships could be excluded only from the 
ports of countries actually in the possession of Spain, 
and so far as was necessary for preventing a contra- 
band trade. Mr. Fitzherbert was instructed. — first, 
to secure tin* unmolested freedom of fishing for whales 
and seals in any part of the American seas, or of the 



Lacretelle, Historiede Fiance, turn. viii. |> .">'. 
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Pacific Ocean, and to express his Majesty's readiness 
to agree to any proper provisions for preventing his 
subjects from making the fishery a pretext for carrying- 
on contraband trade. The bona-fide occupation of 
Nootka Sound by British subjects conferred a title to 
the lands, and a right to carry on commerce, unless 
earlier possession on the part of Spain, or of any other 
nation, could be proved. Should satisfaction be posi- 
tively denied, or Spain maintain her present preten- 
sions, Mr. Fitzherbert was to leave Madrid and repair 
to Lisbon. 

When Mr. Merry communicated the substance of 
his dispatches to Count Florida Blanca, that minister 
mitigated the wrong which had been done, by declar- 
ing that he knew only of the seizure of one English 
ship ; and, with respect to the right of Spain to the 
possession of that part of the continent, he intimated 
that it might be possible in this, as had happened in 
other cases, for the two courts to establish limits by a 
convention, which would prevent such misunderstand- 
ings in future ; but he repeated his apprehensions that 
our real object in this business might be of a more ex- 
tensive nature. To dispel this suspicion, Mr. Merry 
read to him a secret and confidential dispatch from the 
Duke of Leeds. The Count said he was endeavour- 
ing to get all commercial disagreement arranged ; and 
added, that the military preparations had principally 
been occasioned by the fear of disturbances in their 
colonies; although he allowed that some augmenta- 
tion of the force had taken place in consequence of the 
existing dispute. 

The conferences for some time assumed an aspect 
which led the English minister to declare it almost 
incredible that the Spanish court could really intend 
a rupture. 

Soon, however, Mr. Merry experienced a great 
change in the tone of Florida Blanca : he now said he 
was persuaded the English had, at all events, taken 
the resolution of breaking with Spain : his Majesty's 
message to Parliament was almost equivalent to a de- 
claration of war : our intention was shewn by the 
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advices dispatched to all our settlements abroad : the ?!?££■ 

I. \\ Hi 

tone of England toward Spain was insufferable ; and, " 

although he wished to preserve peace, he thought his 1790. 
country would unavoidably be driven to the necessity 
of defending herself. Measures were accordingly 
taken for increasing the military force, and a loan of 
about four millions sterling negotiated with the bankers 
of Madrid. 

In answer to the English memorial, the King of , llli ; 

l.)tll 

Spain limited his claim of territory to those settle- Answer to the 
ments which might belong to his crown by solemn En e^ ""- 
treaties, or by right grounded on them, or on the con- 
sent of nations, and by a well-proved immemorial pos- 
session, and, reserving the question of right for future 
discussion, proposed a reciprocal disarmament. 

This change in the temper of the Spanish court A / ri I?. 1 of 
was attributed, and not without apparent reason, to a herbert. 
confidence in the assistance of France. After a short 
interval, Mr. Fitzherbert reached Madrid. He lost no 9th. 
time in making communications and seeking explana- 
tions, and urged Florida Blanca to make explicit de- l6th ~ 26th " 
clarations. The Count declined giving the satisfac- 
tion required as a preliminary ; and the effect of his 
behaviour at a conference convinced Mr. Fitzherbert 
that the Catholic King and his ministers were entirely 
bent on war, although they refrained from commencing 
hostilities, on a presumption that their persisting in 
their refusal of satisfaction would impel England to 
make reprisals, and give them a right to demand the 
assistance of France. 

When these expectations were disappointed, the W" 2 ;'- 

( i t i • Adjustment 

Spanish monarch consented to make the declaration, proposed by 
and afford the satisfaction required, if explanations pam " 
might be subjoined to the declaration in one of three 
forms which were proposed. They all left the dispute 
to reference, or further inquiry into facts. 

Although these proposals were obviously inadmis- Supposed 

V • omist's til 

Bible, still it appeared that a disposition to avoid hos- change. 
tilities was iiow prevailing in the Spanish cabinet. 
The source of this change was not exactly known ; it 
might exist in the state of French politics, in financial 

VOL. TV. K K 
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difficulties, or in domestic causes ; and whether it were 
a mere coincidence, or had some connexion with affairs 
in agitation, is unknown; but the public feeling in 
Spain was much excited by an attempt to murder 
Count Florida Blanca. The assassin was a French- 
man named Perez ; and, when apprehended, he en- 
deavoured to destroy himself. 

A memorial was forwarded to Mr. Fitzherbert, 
containing a proposed declaration and counter-decla- 
ration, in which full satisfaction and atonement to 
England were to be made, while all just rights of Spain 
should be respected. The proposal to disarm, pend- 
ing a negotiation, was absolutely refused. 

After a debate of some days, Mr. Fitzherbert, by 
appointment, met Florida Blanca at his office, when 
the Count offered unjust and extravagant terms, which 
were promptly rejected. Spain claimed exclusive pos- 
session of the whole coast of North-west America, 
from California up to and including the port of Noot- 
ka. A very limited right of trading and forming esta- 
blishments was conceded to Great Britain ; and, from 
latitude 56 downwards, this right should not extend 
beyond a certain number of leagues inland, in order 
to avoid interference with the Spanish mission. The 
right of fishing in the South Sea and Megellanic region, 
together with that of landing and erecting occasional 
buildings in such unsettled islands or parts of the coast 
as should be agreed upon, was so restrained and limited 
as to be of little value ; and as, by means of such an 
arrangement, the two crowns would avoid all discus- 
sion of rights, they should also agree to waive their 
mutual demand of satisfaction ; in which case, Spain 
would pay to the proprietors of ships taken at Nootka 
the full amount of their loss. 

After this offer had been declared inadmissible, a 
long interval of suspense ensued ; when, at length, a 
dispatch from Mr. Fitzherbert brought the pleasing 
intelligence that the declaration and counter-declara- 
tion before proposed had been signed and exchanged. 
The delay which had intervened shewed the difficulty 
of effecting an arrangement ; in fact, not only the sub- 
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stance, but the form of words, was the subject of great lxvu 

discussion, and a full concession was slowly and labo- '_ 

riously obtained. 1790. 

A pacific disposition in the Spanish court seems to JjJJJJ^JiJ, 
have been powerfully stimulated by the conduct of the America. 
United States of America ; for, in consequence of some 
encroachments made by the governor of West Florida, 
the American charge d'affaires at Madrid was directed, 
not only to complain, but to give notice that, on a delay 
of redress, the inhabitants of those districts would pro- 
ceed to do themselves justice by force of arms*. 

Mr. Fitzhcrbert also received from the Spanish Pacific actd of 
minister Captain Colnett's letter, declaring that his pain ' 
vessel, himself and crew, had been released, and that 
he had a full expectation of being indemnified for all 
his losses ; and Mr. Fitzherbcrt was assured that orders 
had been sent to Mexico for putting M. Martinez 
under arrest, to answer for his unwarrantable conduct. 
The other vessels were in like manner released ; and 
the Chinese who had accompanied the British company 
to Nootka, and who had been sent by the Spaniards to 
work in their mines, were also set at liberty. 

Negotiations for a definitive arrangement pro- Progress of 
cecded in the usual routine of projets and contre- nc s° tl;ltl,,n - 
projets, claims, objections and replies, containing 
matter, which, when the point of honour between the 
nations was settled, can afford little interest in the re- 
capitulation. France made a shew of inclination to Franc"' 101 
throw her weight into the scale; but that interference 
was too late to produce effect. M. de Montmorin in- August 2. 
formed the National Assembly, that, as England was 
augmenting her armament, a similar effort should be 
made by France, and communicated to them a letter 
from the Spanish ambassador, dated the 16th of June, 
claiming the speedy and exact performance of the 
treaty called the family compact. On the report of the 
diplomatic Committee, to whom this affair was referred, 
the Assembly decreed that they would abide by the 
defensive and commercial engagements which the 

* Marshall's Life of Washington, vol. v. p. 237. 

K. K 2 
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government had contracted with Spain : that the King- 
should be desired to order his ambassador to negotiate 
with the ministers of the Catholic King, in order to 
strengthen, by a national treaty, those ties which were 
useful to both countries, and to fix, with precision and 
clearness, such stipulations as might not be entirely 
conformable to the views of general peace, and to the 
principles of justice, which should always be the policy 
of the French ; and that, on a consideration of the~ 
armaments of the different nations of Europe, and 
their progressive increase, and of the security of the 
French colonies and commerce, the King should be 
desired to order into commission forty-five ships of the 
line, with a proportionable number of frigates and 
small vessels. 

Discussions and communications followed, in which 
the French always professed their desire of peace, 
yet always continued arming, and sent out three fri- 
gates to Tobago ; while England, professing always 
the utmost good-will toward France, insisted that her 
proceedings in the matter in dispute were so consistent 
with justice and the law of nations, that France could 
not arm in the cause without a manifest disregard of 
both. At one period, the French, as if engaged in 
some private negotiation, or watching the current of 
events, intermitted the correspondence for nearly a 
month, and, at last, the silence was feebly and eva- 
sively justified. 

In this period, the States-general of the United 
Provinces promptly manifested their disposition to 
fulfil the conditions of their alliance with this country, 
by earnestly and liberally advancing their preparations 
for our assistance. The squadron of six sail of the 
line and four frigates, which had before been fitted out, 
sailed for Portsmouth, under the command of Admiral 
Kingsbcrgen ; and orders were given, and funds pro- 
vided, for arming six additional ships, if necessary. 

Another cause of difference, arising from the un- 
justifiable conduct of a Spanish officer toward the 
captain of a British West Indiaman, in the gulph of 
Florida, was speedily and properlv adjusted. The ship 
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Trclawney planters, commanded by Captain Mac- lxvFi 
donald, was boarded and seized by Don Juan Vincente 



Yanez, commanding the frigate Nuestra Senora del 1790. 
liosario, and, without the colour of a pretence, the 
British captain was put in the bilboes, in a scorching 
sun, and treated with so much cruelty, that even the 
Spanish crew compassionated and used their utmost 
endeavours to alleviate his sufferings. On this sub- 
ject, immediate satisfaction was afforded ; for the 
Spanish minister stated, that Yanez, on his arrival at 
Cadiz, had, on his own relation of the affair, in a dis- 
patch to the minister of the marine, been immediately 
put under an arrest, and ordered to undergo the judg- 
ment of a court martial. 

In this interval, Mr. Fitzherbert, still imagining Cautious pro- 
that he perceived a hostile disposition in the Spanish Mr. F^her- 
minister, sent letters to Gibraltar, and to the consuls b ert. 
in the Spanish ports, recommending the continuance 
of measures of precaution ; yet, in a fortnight, the Differences 
difficulties attending the final arrangement were sur- arranged. 
mounted, and a pacific convention was signed and 
ratified. 

13y this treaty, Spain agreed to restore the disputed convention. 
buildings and tract of land, and to make reparation 
for all subsequent acts of violence*. The right of 
navigating and fishing in the Pacific ocean, and of 
landing and making settlements for carrying on com- 
merce, was equally secured to both nations ; but, as 
British subjects were not to make the navigation and 
fishery a pretext for carrying on an illicit trade with 
the Spanish settlements, they must not approach 
within ten sea leagues of any part of the coast occu- 
pied by the Spaniards. The subjects of both countries 
had equal liberty to trade at Nootka, and in all parts 
of the North-west coast of America and the islands 
adjacent, situated to the northward of the territories 
already occupied by Spain. No settlement to be made 
by either nation on the east or west coasts of South 
America to the southward of those already effected by 

* This reparation was afterward lixed at two hundred and ten thousand 
dollars, beside the restitutions. 
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Spain ; both nations might land and erect temporary 
huts for purposes connected with their fisheries ; and, 
should an infraction of this convention occur, no vio- 
lence was to be committed, but representations to be 
made for the purpose of amicable adjustment*. 

Thus honourably was terminated a dispute so ap- 
parently pregnant with disastrous consequences. The 
rights of the British crown were firmly vindicated, 
and the wrongs of British subjects amply redressed. 
It is not to be maintained, that the trade or territory 
which formed the object of discussion was, in money, 
worth the expense it occasioned - ]* ; but, if such an ar- 
gument could be generally applied, the duty of main- 
taining national rights would be at an end. No 
external possession, no claim of a commercial nature, 
is worth the cost of hostile maintenance ; but mise- 
rable indeed must be the condition of that country 
which will not arm and combat to extremity, rather 
than submit to arbitrary restraint, or wanton spolia- 
tion. The nation which can basely surrender its out- 
works, may reasonably tremble for its citadelrj:. 



* See " Strictures" on the Spanish Declaration, and Letters on the present 
Dispute with Spain, under the signature Vcrus. 

f Many writers and speakers have expressed their sentiments on this point. 
See particularly Macpherson's Annals of Commerce, vol. iv. p. 200. 

j It may he mentioned here, that in 1795 this territory was formally taken 
possession of hy Lieutenant Pierce, of the British navy, and received the name 
of King George's Sound. I have consulted generally the histories and periodical 
works relating to the period, hut have principally followed one before referred 
to, " A Narrative of the Negotiations occasioned by the Dispute between En- 
" gland and Spain in the year 1790." This book is not published by any book- 
seller, nor does the name of any author or compiler appear ; hut from the 
exactness with w r hich official documents are referred to, it seems to have been 
prepared by order of government for the information of foreign courts. 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTY-EIGHTH. 

1789—1700. 

War of Russia and Austria against the Turks. — State of the 
Emperor. — Death of the Sultan Abdoul Hamed — first mea- 
sures of his successor. — Junction of the Austrians and Rus- 
sians — battle of Rimnick. — Progress of Marshal Loudon. 
Siege and capture of Belgrade — further successes — armis- 
tice. — War between Russia and Sweden — sea fight off Born- 
holm — engagements by land and sea. — 111 success of the 
Swedes — turn in their affairs. Peace with Russia. — Strug- 
gle in the Netherlands — proceedings of the Emperor — re- 
sistance—increasing troubles of the Emperor — Hungary 
— his concessions — and death. — Accession of Leopold the 
Second. — Intrigues of Prussia. — Prudent and conciliatory 
conduct of Leopold — he quiets troubles and arranges dis- 
putes. — Affairs of France — state of the National Assembly 
— influence of the Jacobin club — emigration —proceedings 
of the Chatclct — the National Assembly in Paris — famine 
— riots — law against tumults — extent of changes — new di- 
vision of the kingdom — abolition of the Parliaments— new 
tribunals —sale of judicial appointments prohibited — lettrcs 
de cachet abolished — other reforms in criminal laws — here- 
ditary titles, armorial bearings, and liveries forbidden — de- 
claration of the King— the red book — civil list — other re- 
trenchments of prerogative — property of the clergy seized 
— suppression of monasteries — frequent riots in the depart- 
ments-general toleration — further beneficial reforms — 
other proceedings- procession of the human race — confe- 
deration — observations — the federe* — finances — assignats 
issued — decline of Necker's influence — his retreat. 
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chap. From a Avar which was threatened and prepared 

' for, but never begun, we turn to one, conducted with 

L789. great fury and prodigious desolation ; that which was 
Sd \u Sr sia wa o ec ^ D ) r R uss i a ana< Austria against the Turks. Had 
gainst the hostilities between England and Spain taken place, all 
Turks. Europe would probably have been involved; but those 

which did exist, occasioned no forwardness to partici- 
pate or interfere. However they might be affected by 
its ultimate results, and every kingdom in Europe must 
be affected in some degree by the dismemberment 
or annihilation of any considerable state, England, 
France, and Spain did not appear as parties or media- 
tors, but awaited the course of events to regulate their 
conduct. 
state of the Broken in health, irritated and dispirited by ill 

Emperor. success in his late campaign, Joseph retired to Vienna, 
calculating the gain of a few fortresses against the cost 
of a year's warfare and the sacrifice of thirty thousand 
men, who had fallen in desultory conflicts, and forty 
thousand swept away by pestilence and disease. Flat- 
tery imputed the blame to Lacy ; and the Marshal, 
either from a generous unwillingness to add to the 
afflictions of his sovereign, or from a high refinement 
in the art of a courtier, appeared to accpiiesce ; but 
the Emperor could not deceive himself; he had reaped 
neither advantage nor popularity from his exertions ; 
he had submitted, even with frivolous minuteness, to 
the wants and difficulties which beset the common 
soldiers, without acquiring their love or their respect ; 
and, at last, his pride could only find a feeble solace by 
referring the cause of his misadventures to the tardi- 
ness of the Russians. 

No relaxation took place in the efforts to prosecute 
April 7th. hostilities ; and the success of the ensuing campaign 
Death of the wag not diminished, if it was not caused, by the absence 
of the Emperor. To the great misfortune of the Turks, 
First measures the Sultan Abdoul Hamed died, and his successor, 
ot lus Selim the Third, gave an unfavourable omen of his 

successor. 1 • n 1 r 

future measures, by displacing from the command ot 
his armies the brave and enterprizing Grand Vizier, 
and appointing in his stead the Pacha of Widdin, a 
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man of totally different character. Eager to anticipate t C ™],' 
the enemy, the Grand Vizer had crossed the Danube " 
at Rusch.uk, with ninety thousand men, intending to 1789. 
penetrate into Transylvania, and carry the war into March - 
the hereditary dominions of Austria ; but at this mo- 
ment he was not only recalled, but disgraced, banished, 
and assassinated on his way to the place of exile. 

In consequence of this change, the allies soon re- junction of the 
covered their ascendancy. The Prince of Saxe Co- Austrians and 
bourg, with eighteen thousand men, marched from 
Chotzim to Adjud to effect a junction with Suwarow, 
and seven thousand Russians. A large body of Turks 
had advanced from Brachilow to prevent this opera- 
tion ; but the united generals defeated them at Fot- 
zain, with the loss of their camp, baggage, magazines, 
and artillery. 

The Austrian army being augmented to thirty Battle of 
thousand men, a combined attack was made on the unruc ' 
Turks, whose force amounted to one hundred thou- 
sand. They were posted near the little river Rimnick; 
and the Austrians, being the first to engage, found sept.20th. 
themselves pressed by superior numbers ; but Suwarow 
arriving, made an irresistibly impetuous charge, and 
the Austrians emulating his example, the Turkish army 
was routed, and thrown into irreparable confusion. 
Both generals received high honours and splendid 
rewards from their grateful sovereigns ; nor were pecu- 
niary gratifications withheld from the officers and sol- 
diers, and Suwarow acquired the honorary surname of 
Rimnickski. 

Loudon, who had commenced the campaign with Progress of 
the capture of Bcrbir, was soon intrusted with the Loudon 
command of the principal army, recovered, during a July 9th. 
new armistice, from its fatigues and losses. He hast- August 14th. 
ened to Semlin, leaving Clerfayc at Meadia, to cover the |*J!h ^ 
Bannat, invested Belgrade, and, vigorously pressing the capture of 
siege, carried the suburbs by assault. The Governor 30th\°" 
proposing an armistice for fifteen days, Loudon briefly October 6th. 
replied, " Not for fifteen hours," ordered the cannonade 
to be resumed with redoubled vigour, and within 
three days the garrison of seven thousand men sur- October 9th. 
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rendered prisoners of war. Joseph, although sinking 
under the disorder which carried him to the grave. 
rose from his bed to attend a Te Deum ; the success of 
his arms was celebrated with festivals and illumina- 
tions, and the victorious Commander was nominated 
generalissimo, with the same uncontrolled authority 
which had been formerly intrusted to Prince Eugene. 

After the victory of Rimnick and the capture of 
Belgrade, Hassan Pacha, the Turkish high admiral 
and conqueror of Egypt, whose confidence in his good 
fortune had encouraged him to assume the command 
of an army, was totally defeated at Tobac, in Bessara- 
bia, by Prince Potemkin ; and his discomfiture was 
followed by the surrender of Bender, Akerman, Kilia 
Nova, and Isatza, and the investment of Ismael. At 
the same time, the Prince of Cobourgh took Bucharest 
and Hohenlohe, forcing the passes which led into 
Wallachia, made himself master of Rimnick and 
Crajova. Loudon also reduced Semendria and Cla- 
dova, and blockaded Orsova, which, being situated in 
an island of the Danube, was inaccessible to regular 
attacks. By these conquests the allies became mas- 
ters of the whole line of fortresses which covered the 
Turkish frontiers ; the three grand armies, originally 
separated by a vast extent of country, were rapidly 
converging to the same point, and threatened by their 
united force to overbear all opposition, and, in another 
campaign, to complete the subversion of the Ottoman 
empire in Europe. 

From this period a cessation of hostilities took 
place, which lasted until the autumn of the following 
year ; Russia and Austria had occasion to exert their 
efforts in other quarters. 

In the conflict between Russia and Sweden, opera- 
tions were begun at sea*. When the weather per- 
mitted, the hostile squadron sailed ; but, for a long 
time, manoeuvred to avoid a general engagement. 
Tchitchagoff commanded the Russian, Lilienhorn the 



* Oast^ra, vol. iii. p. 57, ghe> an account of a treacherous attempt to burn 
the Austrian fleet, in the harbour of Copenhagen, and of its failure. 
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Swedish force. A great want of skill was shewn on lxvh'i 
both sides; but the Russians, having the assistance ^ 



and advice of two British officers named Preston and 1789. 
Thesiger, were triumphant near Bornholm ; and, sub- |® a %Y° fi 
sequcntly, under the command of the Prince of Nassau- 
Singen and Admital Winter, they surprised and de- 
stroyed a Swedish flotilla of galleys and gun-boats, 
near Rosjensalem : the brave Admiral Winter fell in 
the action. 

While this conflict was maintained, the Russians 
attacked the Swedish army near Frederickshcim, and by land! *" 
expelled them from Russian Finland. Gustavus again 
essayed to penetrate into the dominions of the Empress, 
but was defeated, with great loss, by General Numsen, 
at Arborfors. Still undismayed, he reimbarked on 
board his small fleet, took twenty-three vessels from sea ' 
the Prince of Nassau, landed some battalions of in- 
fantry and squadrons of light troops within five miles 
of Petersburgh, and took the important post of Parda- lrao. 
koffsky. Although terror again pervaded the capital, Ma y ,iUl - 
Catherine, who was at Tzarsko-zelo, without interrupt- 
ing her party of pleasure, transmitted the necessary 
orders, in pursuance of which, the Prince of Anhalt, 
with eight thousand men, advanced to dislodge two 
thousand Swedes. In a fierce assault, the Russians 
lost half their troops ; but, when they were preparing, 
with an overwhelming force, to renew the attack, the 
Swedes, favoured by a thaw, retreated in safety. 

The Duke of Sudermania, commanding the "rand [} ls " m 7 "' 

o Tin o • t_ • fiT ii " lc Swcik-s 

Swedish fleet 01 twenty-six ships of the line, rashly en- at sea. 
gaged the Russian squadron in the very port of Reval, 
and sacrificed two of his vessels, one being captured 
and the other burnt to avoid the same fate. They 
next committed a still greater act of imprudence, by 
collecting their whole force, including their gun-boats, 
in the gulf of Vibourg, where they were blockaded. 
Pressed by want of provisions, they sought to escape, ■ Iul >'' ,il 
by breaking through the hostile squadron. Afire-ship, 
which was sent to clear the passage, grounded and 
damaged the Swedish instead of the adverse fleet; and, 
in the result, nine ships of the line, three frigates, and 
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upwards of twenty galleys were captured. Thus ap- 
parently ruined, the Swedes retired behind the rocks 
of Schwenksund, where they were attacked by the 
Prince of Nassau, but in a manner so unskilful and 
unadvised, that he was defeated, with the loss of all 
his fleet and more than ten thousand men. 

These various turns of fortune convinced Gustavus 
that he could gain nothing by war; he could not 
make an effectual diversion for the Turks, and, at 
home, his ruin seemed rather suspended than effec- 
tually averted. Gladly, therefore, he accepted the 
mediation of Galvez, the Spanish minister at Peters- 
burgh, and speedily concluded a peace, on terms con- 
formable with former treaties, and an oblivion of all 
recent causes of offence*. 

While the exertions of Catherine against the 
Turks were impeded by this conflict, the Emperor was 
deprived of the means of prosecuting hostilities, by the 
necessity of making military preparations to control a 
portion of his own subjects, who were in a state of 
revolt. 

The Netherlands, or Low- countries, had been ceded 
to the House of Austria at the peace of Utrechtf, 
under an express stipulation that their ancient laws, 
customs, and constitutions should be inviolably pre- 
served; and Joseph, like all his predecessors, had, on 
his accession to the hereditary dominions, acknow- 
ledged the obligation. Perhaps no country so small in 
extent, under the government of one prince, displayed 
in its component parts such glaring differences in 
manners, government, and laws. The provinces were 
Brabant, Limburgh, Luxemburgh, Flanders, Hainault, 
Namur, Guelderland, and Mechlin. Antwerp and 
Tournay, from the circumstances attending their in- 
corporation with the dominions of Austria, were go- 
verned by laws which the French had established ; and, 
consequently, the provinces were sometimes reckoned 

* These facts are principally derived, and sometimes in his very -words, from 
Archdeacon Coxe, History of the House of Austria, vol. ii. c. 49 ; and from 
Caste'ra, Histoire de Catharine II. torn. iii. p. 56. See also Lacretelle, torn. viii. 
p. 151. 

t 12th of April, 1713. 
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nine and sometimes ten. All the provinces, and even Lxvni 

some cities and towns, had separate constitutions ; '_ 

to trace the varieties of which would be tedious and i7S9. 
useless ; but so highly were they estimated by the 
people, that, in the charter granted to Brabant, it was 
declared that, when the Sovereign should cease to 
observe the articles, his subjects should also cease to 
obey him ; and he was acknowledged in each, accord- 
ing to its ancient forms, by a different title : thus he 
was Duke of Brabant, Luxemburgh, and Gueldcrland, 
Count of Flanders, llainault, and Namur, and Lord of 
Mechlin and Tournay. In each province was a sepa- 
rate representative body, magistracy, and clergy. The 
people were industrious, thriving, and contented ; the 
territory, containing two millions of inhabitants, formed 
a connecting link between the hereditary dominions 
and the maritime powers; and, since the loss of Alsace, 
it formed the great bulwark against the encroachments 
of France. 

On this valuable and happy country, on this race 
of men, so tenacious of their ancient constitutions and 
customs, Joseph let loose the torrent of experimental 
reform. He attempted to force on this portion of his 
subjects what he called an efficient and simple form of 
government ; the system of ecclesiastical polity, finance, 
and jurisprudence, which he had introduced into his 
hereditary dominions. He abolished several convents, 
prohibiting processions, jubilees, and confraternities, 
and removed statues, images, and offerings from the 
churches. He reformed the system of public educa- 
tion, by abrogating the privileges of the University of 
Louvain, and instituting a seminary for the study of 
theology, over which he placed foreigners as directors, 
independent of the controul of the bishops, and at which 
lie ordered all youths destined for the church to pur- 
sue their studies. He suppressed the permanent com- 
mittee of deputies appointed to act during the vacations 
of the states, abolished all the councils and courts of 
justice, and established the same gradation of tribu- 
nals as in other Austrian territories. Finally, he de- 
clared the Netherlands one province of the Austrian 
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dominions, and divided the whole territory into nine 
circles or in tendencies. 

Several other acts of oppression contributed to ex- 
asperate the people ; the clergy and laity made common 
cause ; in Brabant, the grant of customary subsidies 
was refused ; the collectors were forbidden to levy the 
taxes under the new system, and the other states, 
readily obeying the call to unite in resistance, took up 
arms. It was the intelligence of these events, which, 
as mentioned in a former page*, obliged Joseph to 
leave Catherine on the journey to Cherson. 

On his return to Vienna, the Emperor first endea- 
voured to intimidate the insurgents by threats too 
obviously impotent to alarm, and, afterwards, by falla- 
cies too grossly palpable to deceive. His fair promises 
produced a temporary calm ; but the accumulation of 
troops, the individuals to whom the command of them 
and the government of the provinces were entrusted, 
convinced the people that, unless secured by their 
own valour and vigilance, their rights would be lost for 
ever. Acts of injustice and oppression were repeated 
at every opportunity, and resisted in the principal 
states with unabated firmness, both in the legal as- 
semblies of deputies and in tumultuary meetings of the 
people. The grant of subsidies was refused, even when 
the colleges were arbitrarily shut up, the professors 
banished, the deliberative bodies menaced, and military 
execution done on the populace. As the means of 
pacification, Joseph had granted an amnesty to those 
engaged in the late riots ; but, irritated at the perse- 
verance with which subsidies were refused, he threat- 
ened to revoke the amnesty, to prosecute all delin- 
quents, to annul their privileges, and abolish that par- 
ticular charter called the Joyeuse Entrie, on which they 
were principally founded j\ In vain did the States of 
Brabant seek, by a petition, to avert the anger of their 
sovereign : he had already declared that the flame of 
rebellion could only be extinguished with blood ; he 



* Chap 02. p 284. 

t This great charter is so called, because it was promulgated on the entry of 
Philip the Good into Brussels. 
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had, by the hand of the military, dissolved the States /^vm" 

of llainault ; and, convoking an extraordinary meeting _ 

with those of Brabant, required their concurrence in 1789. 
the proposition for increasing the third order, and 
establishing a permanent subsidy ; he also enjoined 
them to approve all the imperial edicts, which were 
not contrary to the Joi/euse Entree ; and, to extort sub- 
mission, the House of Assembly was surrounded with 
troops. The deputies, however, steadily and unani- 
mously refused their consent, exclaiming, " Although 
" the Emperor may dissolve us, we will not violate a 
" constitution which we have solemnly pledged our- 
" selves to preserve." In consequence, the edict was 
enforced, the Assembly dissolved, and the Joyeuse 
Entree annulled. The deputies protested ; but their 
protests were disregarded, and, on the ensuing morn- 
ing, three imperial edicts proclaimed the dissolution of 
the ancient constitution, the new arrangement for the 
administration of justice, and various alterations in the 
imposition and collection of taxes. 

If the example of France was lost on the Emperor 
when he undertook this unwise and ungracious course 
of proceeding, it was not forgotten by his oppressed 
subjects. Although restrained by the presence of the 
military, the citizens privately exhorted and animated 
each other ; a national cockade was established ; and 
the walls of houses, churches, and public buildings 
were covered with placards invoking unanimity and 
denouncing vengeance. As if struck by Providence 
with mental blindness, General D'Alton, the Com- 
mander of the Imperial forces, treated these alarming 
symptons with contempt. Trautsmansdorf, who had 
been appointed the Emperor's minister plenipoten- 
tiary, and whose temper and prudence had before 
averted danger, aware that the commotions were fo- 
mented by France, Prussia, and the leading members 
of the Dutch government, and that the Imperial troops 
scarcely amounted to twenty thousand, requested an 
addition of force ; but D' Alton ridiculed his apprehen- 
sions, affirming that, if lie were to send a battalion 
from each regiment to the army in Hungary, he should 
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still be able to maintain internal tranquillity ; and the 
Emperor reluctantly dispatched a single regiment, 
1789. " not," as he said, " because it was necessary, but to 
" encourage a timid government." This overweening 
confidence, the worst fault of a sovereign in times of 
trouble, soon met its appropriate reward. Scarcely a 
month elapsed after the dissolution of the ancient con- 
stitution, before the people tumultuously rose, in vari- 
ous districts, released the persons arrested, attacked 
the military, and plundered the houses of the magis- 
trates. In these commotions many lives were lost at 
Tirlemont, Louvain, Antwerp, and Mons, before tran- 
quillity could be restored ; and at Diest, the patriots, 
led on by the monks, expelled the Imperial troops 
and the magistrates. Brussels being likewise the 
scene of a momentary effervescence, the minister pro- 
posed to disarm the citizens ; but this measure was 
rejected by D' Alton, who, presuming on the force of 
military discipline, contemptuously exclaimed, " If 
" they want arms, I will supply them." 

Emigrations now took place from all quarters, and 
the fugitives, assembling on the fronties of Holland 
and Liege, and gaining great accessions, soon formed 
a powerful body, and placed themselves under the 
guidance of Vander Noot, a lawyer, who assumed 
the title of Plenipotentiary agent of the people of Bra- 
bant; and Vander Mersh, an officer who, having 
served in the seven years' war, was now appointed Com- 
mander-in-chief. Vander Noot issued a bold mani- 
festo in the name of the clergy and third estate of 
Brabant, in union with many of the nobility, renounc- 
ing their allegiance, and declaring that they no 
longer considered Joseph as their sovereign. 

This declaration of war, for such in effect it was, 
aroused the Imperial Governor ; he caused it to be 
burnt by the hands of the executioner, and published 
a long vindication of the Emperor. Many persons of 
the highest respectability in Brussels were arrested on 
a charge of conspiracy ; the gates were shut, pallisa- 
does planted on the fortifications, the citizens disarmed, 
Oct. 25th. and active preparations made for defence. Nor, on 
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their part, were the patriots idle. A hotly, marching /vym' 

from the neighbourhood of Breda, surprised the forts Jl 

of Lillo and Liefgenshoek, on the Scheldt, made the 1710. 
scanty garrisons prisoners, and conveyed the guard- 
ship and artillery to Bergen op Zoom. Another 
body of three thousand men, under the command of 
Vandcr Mersch, penetrated to Turnhout, and although 
many were armed only with hlndgeons, pitchforks and 
staves, and without cannon, they repulsed the Imperial 
General Schrocder, who attacked them with fifteen 
hundred men. The monks proclaimed this victory a 
miracle; but, as even monkish miracles cannot always 
be relied on, the patriots, on the approach of General 
d'Arberg, with seven thousand men, concealed their 
arms, and sought refuge in Dutch Brabant. 

On the other side of Flanders, a body, dispatched 
by Vandcr Mersch, surprised Ghent, where they were 
joined by the burghers with cannon and ammunition. 
Bruges and Courtray declared for the insurgents, and 
the States, assembling at Ghent, declared Flanders in- 
dependent, and invited the other provinces to form a Nov. L3th.— 
general alliance. Vandcr Mersch, immediately asscm- 
bling a body of insurgents, invaded Brabant, seized 
Diest, and, advancing to Tirlemont, threatened Lou- 
vain. Astonished and confounded, the imperial chiefs 
acted without plan, and without unanimity. Traut- 
mansdorf liberated the imprisoned patriots, restored the 
arms which had been taken from the citizens, and is- 
sued two-and-twenty separate proclamations, retract- 
ing measures which had given offence, and endeavour- 
ing to conciliate by fair promises. But the time for 
conciliation or coercion was equally past. D'Alton 
marched to meet the insurgents in the field ; but, awed 
by their strength, and alarmed at his own critical po- 
sition, he agreed to an armistice for ten days. His 
opponents judiciously prevented him from sending 
succours to Brussels, where a decisive insurrection was 
organized. There the women and children assailed g^ 1)o ,._ 
the entrenchments and tore up the pallisadocs. The 
people assumed the national cockade, the streets re- 
sounded with the cries of " long live the patriots ! long 
VOL. IV. L L 
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" live Vander Noot !" The soldiers also began to desert, 
and two companies of the regiment of Murray joined 
the patriots. A few days afterward, an officer impru- 
dently attempting to snatch a cockade from the hat of 
a burgher, a tumult ensued ; the inhabitants flew to 
arms ; the Imperial troops, separated and discouraged, 
were attacked by different bands of the populace, as- 
sisted by the deserters, and, after a conflict, which con- 
tinued the greater part of the night, were driven into 
the upper town. D'Alton, fallen from his former pre- 
sumption, dreading the approach of Vander Mersch on 
one side, and the Flemish army on the other ; doubt- 
ful of his troops, who were reduced to five thousand 
men; surrounded by secret and declared enemies; was 
happy to secure his retreat by a capitulation. He 
quitted Brussels, leaving the cannon, military chest, 
and stores in the hands of the insurgents, and took the 
route to Luxemburgh, pillaging, plundering, and 
wasting the country as he passed. The example of 
the capital was followed by other towns ; the Imperial 
troops successively retired from Antwerp, Louvain,and 
Mechlin, into Luxemburgh ; and the governor, General 
Bender, assuming the command, prepared to defend 
that duchy, which alone continued faithful to the 
house of Austria. 

Trautmansdorf having withdrawn at the time of 
the capitulation, the government was dissolved, and, 
after a few clays, the insurgents from Breda entered 
the capital in triumph. The States of Brabant assumed 
the sovereign power, and declared themselves inde- 
pendent. Their example was followed by the states 
of the other provinces ; a federal union was concluded, 
by which the Netherlands were moulded into a confe- 
deracy, under the title of the United Belgic States, and 
a Congress of Deputies appointed to conduct the affairs 
of the new government. 

With these fatal tidings, Joseph received intelli- 
gence of troubles in his Hungarian dominions, where 
discontent was carried to the extent of revolt, in con- 
sequence of the severities used in enforcing the military 
levies, and exacting contributions for the army. The 
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nobles remonstrated in a tone of characteristic haughti- I 5tvin 
ness; demanded the confirmation of their rights, the '_ 



permission to resume their national dress, and the re- uvo. 
vival of their native language in the acts and records of 
the kingdom. A domestic fend, occasioned by his 
unwise attempt to secure for his nephew, the Archduke 
Francis, the succession to the imperial throne, in pre- 
ference to Leopold, his own brother, and father of 
Francis, deprived him of the confidence, council, and 
friendship, of his brother ; while his mind was further 
troubled by apprehension of a war with Prussia. For 
a time, he appeared to sink under these accumulated 
misfortunes ; he neither formed magazines, nor made 
the necessary augmentations of the army ; equally un- 
able to avert, and unwilling to encounter, the danger, 
he displayed the extremes of anxiety, alarm, and irre- 
solution. But as the storm approached, his mind re- 
gained a portion of its pristine activity, and he com- 
menced preparations for hostilities. He felt also the Hisconcession. 
necessity of conciliating his subjects, to frustrate the 
designs of Prussia, which were founded on their grow- 
ing disaffection ; and yielded to the irresistible convic- 
tion, that nothing less than a total change of measures 
could preserve his tottering throne. He accordingly 
revoked many of his unpopular edicts, and prepared to 
rescind many others ; he re-established the provincial 
states, and exhorted them to employ their authority in 
support of law and good order. He received the 
haughty demands of the Hungarians with condescen- 
sion and complacency, restored their constitution as it 
existed at his accession, promised to solemnize the 
ceremony of his coronation early in the ensuing year, 
and, as an earnest of his intentions, sent back the crown 
of Saint Stephen. The rapture with which it was 
received proved the precipitation and folly of wantonly 
shocking the feelings of a people so susceptible of 
national prejudice, and so awake to national honour. 
Triumphal arches were erected in its passage ; at 
Buda, exulting multitudes crowded the cathedral, to 
welcome the precious palladium of their national 

i,i,2 
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splendour and freedom ; it was placed in the chapel of 
the palace, and guarded by two magistrates with drawn 
sabres ; the city was illuminated, and the streets re- 
sounded with songs of joy and exultation. 

But Joseph did not live to witness the effects of his 
tardy wisdom. Aware of the approach of death, yet 
retaining his wonted activity, without his characteristic 
irritability, he employed his last days in issuing pru- 
dent and patriotic directions to his generals and coun- 
sellors. His death was accelerated by that of his 
beloved niece Elizabeth, the consort of his favourite 
nephew Francis, whose dissolution was also occasioned 
by her anxiety for him, while in a state of advanced 
pregnancy. lie expired with great composure, in full 
profession of the faith of a Christian. 

Most gloomy and depressing was the aspect of 
public affairs at the accession of the new sovereign, 
Leopold the Second. An exhausted treasury and an 
extensive war, uncertain friends, and manifest enemies 
crowded on his observation. The apparent loss of the 
Low-countries was rendered more distressing by the 
declared resolution of the Hungarians to sever them- 
selves from his dominion. A land tax, unconstitu- 
tionally imposed, formed the ground of their complaint; 
their discontent was inflamed by the haughty manner 
in which Joseph had repelled their remonstrances ; and 
the nobles seemed to have caught the spirit of the 
times, when they resolved that, the late Emperor not 
having been crowned, no succession could be derived 
to Leopold through him, and added that they did not 
want an Austrian king. These sentiments, as well as 
the troubles in Brabant, were known to be fostered 
and aided by Prussia, who, jealous of the aggrandize- 
ment intended to accrue to the house of Austria from 
the spoils of Turkey, had strengthened her connexion 
with England and the maritime states, and was en- 
deavouring also to increase her power by obtaining 
from Poland the dominion of Dantzic and Thorn, 
in exchange for a less valuable territory. In conse- 
quence of treaties judiciously framed, and the gene- 
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ral position of public affairs, she could rely on the fxxni 
co-operation of England and Holland, whose impulse 



would be obeyed by Sweden and Poland. 1790. 

To encounter all these difficulties, Leopold had no 
resource but in himself. Russia was too deeply en- 
gaged in war with the Porte, and in projects on 
Poland, to risk a disagreement with Prussia and the 
maritime powers ; and France, if she had been inclined, 
was really unable to afford assistance ; indeed, con- 
sidering- the system which prevailed, the quiescence of 
that power was highly favourable to any regular govern- 
ment, or to any sovereign opposed by his people. Nor 
were any great expectations formed of the new Emperor. 
He had governed Tuscany with vigour and prudence; 
but it was not believed that he was equal to the 
mighty and extended dominion which had fallen to 
him, or that it was within the compass of his faculties 
to compress the factions and allay the discords which 
rendered his throne insecure. Violence on his part 
would be resisted with every probability of success, and 
a conciliatory course was likely to be considered as a 
mere specimen of Italian policy. 

Leopold soon evinced a character and talents 
which dissipated all the fears of his friends, and Conciliatory 1 
crushed the expectations of his enemies. In his pro- conductof 
gress to Vienna, he won many hearts by the affability '" ' i "" 
with which he received deputations who came to state 
grievances, and the frank and sensible manner in 
which he promised redress. On his arrival at Vienna, ,, , .. , 

, i 1 , . ... ' March Mli. 

he restored some regulations at court, winch, to the 
great dissatisfaction of the nobility, had been abolished 
by his predecessor ; and. while he received most kindly 
all deputations charged with complaints, urged the 
parties to persist in the application of appropriate 
remedies, and expressed his anxious desire to establish 
the happiness and prosperity of all his subjects on a 
permanent basis. Such conduct removed apprehensions 
and gave rise to presages of a wise and benevolent 
reign. 

His earliest efforts were to compose the discontents H ■ 
in the hereditary countries, to recover the Netherlands, troubles and 
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Lxvni ^° secure a s P ee{ ly and honourable peace with the 
' Turks, to effect a reconciliation with Prussia, and to 



1790. obtain the imperial crown. By a negotiation with 
db'utes Prussia, in which he made his equity, good faith, and 

firmness equally apparent, he succeeded in gaining the 
promise of Frederick William to support his claims to 
the empire. By a convention, signed at Reichenbach, 
he obtained an armistice with the Turks, on condition 
that a negotiation for peace should be opened under 
the mediation of the maritime powers, on the basis of 
the status quo, and to give an equivalent to Prussia, 
should he obtain any advantage or acquisition from 
the Porte. He also engaged not to assist Russia, 
should the attempts to conclude a peace between her 
? id the Porte fail of success ; and he consented to 
restore to the Netherlands their ancient constitution 
and privileges, under the guaranty of the three allied 
powers. On the signature of this convention, the two 
armies withdrew from the frontiers : and, by the in- 
tervention of Prussia, an armistice was concluded with 
the Porte for nine months. A congress of plenipo- 
tentiaries from Austria, Turkey, and the mediating 
powers, was soon afterward assembled at Szistova, 
which seemed at first to promise great facilities to a 
final arrangement; but soon jarring interests and un- 
foreseen combinations occasioned delay, and gave rise 
to protracted discussions. Hungary was quieted by 
reasonable concessions ; and, with the support of Prus- 
sia, Leopold was elected and crowned Emperor of 
Germany*. 
Affairs of In the transactions which agitated Europe, France 

did not, for the present, interfere actively, either by 
arms or by subsidies ; but her influence was felt 
through the more effectual medium of public opin- 
ion. Sovereigns were affected by the diffusion of 
principles and the operation of examples, which, 
taking from them the surest source of authority, pre- 
vented their firm reliance on the affection and obe- 

* Principally from Coxe's House of Austria, vol. ii. cc. 51, 52. See also 
Memoires tirees des Papiers d'un Hommp d'Etat, torn. i. p. 87 ; Segur, Histoire 
de Frederic Guillaume II. torn. ii. c. 8. 
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dience of their subjects. The people too, influenced lxviii 
by high sounding dogmas and fascinated by boastful 



pretensions, gratified with the example of greatness 1790. 
depressed, authority defied, learning despised, and es- 
tablishments invaded, longed to try new experiments 
in the constitution of government, law, and religion. 
In the National Assembly, the aim constantly pur- 

t -i -i 1 Ii « A j» ai j.1 State of the 

sued was to annihilate the authority ot the crown, the National 
rights of the nobility, and the existence of the clergy ; Assembly, 
to make the property of all these classes a prey to any 
party which, under the appellation of the nation, and 
by means of the populace of Paris, should gain ascend- 
ancy. Nor were there left any means of restraining 
them, while uncontrolled by any superior body, hold- 
ing their king a prisoner, emancipating the army from 
all obligations of fidelity, and making loyalty a crime*. 
It would be a mistake to say that even the National 
Assembly governed France. That assembly was ruled influence of 

t n t» • i i i 11 tlle J acoD Ul 

by the mob 01 Pans, and that mob was convoked, club. 
sustained, impelled, by the association called the Jaco- 
bin club. At the first meeting of the States-general, 
an union of some members and their friends was 
formed, under the title of the Breton club, because 
many of its original founders came from the province 
of Brittany. It increased in numbers daily ; measures 
of government and all constitutional questions were 
unsparingly discussed; popular grievances were de- 
tailed and amplified, and the hatred of the nation was 
directed toward the King, the Queen, the princes of 
the blood, the nobility, the clergy, and all other bodies 
and individuals, as suited the interest, the malice, or the 
caprice of the popular advocates. Soon after the re- 
moval of the King to Paris, this club obtained pos- 
session of the building which had been the abode of 
a suppressed body of Franciscan monks, or Jacobins ; 
they styled themselves the friends of liberty sitting at 
the hall of the Jacobins, and afterward, more shortly. 
Jacobins. They had affiliated corresponding societies, 
receiving instructions and impulse from them in all 

* See Life of Gouverneur Morris, vol. ii. p.88. 
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Emigration. 



Lxvni P ai 'ts of France, and established communications with 

1 the disaffected in foreign countries. In a short time, 

1790. the term Jacobin was used as an appellation instead of 
patriot. The Jacobins domineered with fatal and san- 
guinary ascendancy : their favour assured safety and 
tranquillity ; and expulsion from their body, or denun- 
ciation within their walls, amounted to a decree of 
banishment from all public intercourse, or, more fre- 
quently, to a sentence of death. 

Immediately after his being brought to Paris, the 
King was obliged to dismiss his gardes-du-corps, who 
immediately emigrated. The same measure was 
adopted by many members of the Assembly, who 
could no longer bear to see the progress of events, 
teeming, as they thought, with the disgrace and ruin 
of their country. This proceeding, if founded on pru- 
dence, was not sanctioned by wisdom, nor crowned 
with success. Had they remained at home, and united 
in any prudent, denned, and practical system, they 
would have formed a powerful and influential body. 
When they had absented themselves, they soon found 
that their countrymen observed the proceeding with 
indifference ; indifference was soon changed for hatred, 
and hatred was the harbinger of cruelty and injustice. 
In the legislature in particular, the loss of such men 
as Mounier, Lally-Tollendal, Bergasse, and La Lu- 
zerne, Bishop of Langres, was severely felt by the 
friends of order, government, truth, and justice ; their 
absence was hailed by another party as the removal of 
an obstacle which delayed, if it could not finally pre- 
vent, the success of their attacks*. 
Proceedings of While the Assembly was yet detained at Versailles, 
the Chateiet. by the want of a proper hall for their reception in 
Paris, inquiries were commenced on the causes of the 
transactions in October. Lafayette, conscious that it 



* One of their body, M. Lally-Tollendal, wrote an able and eloquent de- 
fence of his conduct. He described the sufferings of the Royal Family, the rage 
expressed against the clergy, the fury of the mob of Paris, the encouragement it 
received in the Assembly, and the expressions and conduct of some of its mem- 
bers, as quite sufficient to justify him and others for resolving never more to set a 
foot in that den of anthropophagi. See Defence des emigres francois, par M. 
Lally-Tollendal. — Deboffe, London, 1797. 
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was his interest to avert inquiry from his own conduct, jj™™ 
attacked the Duke of Orleans, and, without much diffi- 



culty, obliged him to leave the realm. He arrived in 1790. 
England, where he found no refuge from the contempt 0ct - l3th - 
of the upright and the virtuous, but in the indul- 
gences and the dissipations which his dilapidated for- 
tunes still enabled him to enjoy. Accusations of different 
persons, and statements of alarming facts concerning 
the atrocities at Versailles, were daily received : they 
were referred at first to a committee, and afterward to 
the court of the Chatelet, with power to examine wit- 22ud. 
nesses and report to the Assembly. Their labours were 
long, and their exertions diligent ; among others, they 
interrogated the Queen, who at first declined answer- 
ing, but, being pressed, made that celebrated and dig- 
nified reply, " I saw every thing, heard every thing, 
" and have forgotten every thing." 

The abode, or rather the prison, for such they soon The National 
found it, assigned to the royal family, was the old, un- pij*-" 1 yu 
repaired, blood-stained palace of the Louvre. The 
Assembly, having before declared themselves insepar- 
able from the person of the King, decreed their own 
removal to Paris : they sat at first in the Archbishop's 0ct l9tk 
palace (Tcveche), but afterward removed to a hall 
prepared for them at the riding-house near the 
Tuilleries. 

Plenty had, for a short period, seemed to be re- Famine in 
stored to the city, but famine soon re-appeared, and Pans - 
pressed with aggravated force. In their present con- 
dition, the King and his court could no longer be 
charged as causes of this calamity ; and those who now 
governed the populace turned their fury against indi- 
viduals, as forestallers of the markets and monopolizers 
of the first necessary of life ; bakers, in particular, were 
the objects of vengeance. Two of these, who had been 
seized and sentenced, were rescued, on the very verge 
of destruction, by the national guard; but a third, 
named Francois, was murdered, with horrible barba- 0ct - 2lst - 
rity, and lii> pregnant widow obliged to kiss his lips, 
when his head had been just severed from his trunk. 

While this transaction was in progress, a motion was 
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chap. made in the Assembly for a decree enabling the govern- 
ment, in certain cases, to proclaim martial law, and 



1790. for constituting a tribunal to try offences against the 
Law against nation ; for, as the old and well-understood term Itee 
majeste, would have implied too much confidence in, 
and deference to, the King, the new description of 
tize nation was framed. In opposition to this propo- 
sal, Robespierre and several other members made cha- 
racteristic speeches ; but, at length, it was decreed, that 
whenever the public peace should be endangered, the 
municipal officers of the commune were to give notice, 
by displaying a red flag from a window of the town- 
house and in the streets, that the military force would 
be called out. At this signal, all assemblies, armed 
or unarmed, were to be considered illegal, and imme- 
diately to disperse. The national guard was then to 
march, accompanied by one member, at least, of the 
municipal body, to demand of the people the cause of 
their being assembled ; and, after certain citations and 
explanations, if they refused to disperse, the military 
were to fire. All crimes of leze nation (but what 
they were was undefined) were left to the decision of 
the court of the Chatelet. In fact, this was now the 
only criminal tribunal in Paris. But the proceedings 
of a court, the slowness of which was always com- 
plained of when popular fury roared for victims, and 
which was never dreaded when popular delinquents 
stood at its bar, could not have much influence. Nor 
did the terrors of the new law produce much effect 
on a people whose cause was always defended by cer- 
tain orators in the Assembly, whose motions were 
guided by instigators from the clubs which governed 
the legislature, and who, by their numbers and their 
clamour, could overawe the body by which they ought 
to have been controlled and governed. Far from en- 
joying tranquillity, Paris was in a state of constant 
alarm : protected by no fixed public law, every man 
was made to feel that his life and his property depended 
on a capricious decree, emanated without charge, de- 
fence, or trial. Houses of municipal officers, members 
24th. of the parliaments, national guards, and private indi- 
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viduals were marked with chalks of different colours, chap. 
menacing the owners with pillage, burning, and assas- 



sination. Fearless of consequences, mobs took into 1790. 
their own hands the whole administration of the law. 
Lafayette often interfered, with promptitude and 
spirit ; and, on one occasion, not without great personal 
danger, suppressed an insurrection of five or six hun- 
dred regular troops who had mutinied. His never- 
failing courage on these occasions would form the 
theme of welcome and unreserved praise, but that the 
good effect of his conduct was frustrated by declara- 
tions, ostentatiously repeated in the Assembly, that 
when the people are oppressed, insurrection is the 
most sacred of duties; a highly seasoned axiom, well 
suited to the taste of those who clamour for rights, 
while they acknowledge no duties, consider all restraint 
of their vices as oppressive to their freedom, and are 
ever anxious for that state of irresistible violence which 
is comprized in the term insurrection*. 

In effecting the great changes which were me- Extent of 
ditated, equal boldness and foresight were displayed; chan s es - 
the alterations were not only great in themselves, but 
fraught with future consequences, and all prospect of 
a return to the ancient state of things was effectually 
excluded. Thus, upon a plan formed and perfected by 
the Abbe Sieves, the whole kingdom was transformed. 
Provinces, principalities, counties, and all their subor- 
dinate arrangements, were abolished, never to return. 
For all purposes of representation and administration, Oct. 30th. 
the kingdom was divided into eighty-three depart- oft^S^" 1 
ments, each containing a surface of about three hundred dom. 



* Some writers have endeavoured to redeem the character of Lafayette 
from the disgrace of this declaration, by affirming that he qualified it by expul- 
sions of a more tranquil tendency One says that he added, " but the times are 
" changed, and it is lit that order Bhould revive." Revue chronologique de I'His- 
toire de Prance, p. 78. Another says that he added, "but under a free govern- 
" ment. tie' most sacred of duties was obedience to the laws." Sarrans, Lafayette 
et la Revolution do 1830, torn. i. p. '-'1. The Baying in question wis too much 
repeated in all forms, from a patriotic declamation to a tavern toast, loo much 
descanted on by all lovers of order for thirty y<ars, to be now qualified, ex- 
plained away, or rendered doubtful. But, even if the phrases contended for could 
lie added tothe sentence, it i> hardly to be supposed that minds intoxicated with 
the alcohol administered in the first member of the sentence, could be sobered 
bv the mere water tendered in the second. 
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c ?^ n - and twenty-four square leagues, that is, eighteen by 

_ '_ eighteen. Each department was formed into districts, 

1790. not less than three, nor exceeding nine : these again 
were parcelled into cantons of four leagues square. 
The plan, although decreed, could not be effected at 
once ; but, after much deliberation, it received a final 
sanction ; and, under new names, and with new rights 
and new connexions, all the people throughout France 
were newly associated. Thus all local recollections, 
all historical records tending to endear to man the par- 
ticular spot where his first affections had been fixed, 
his first emotions of proud public spirit excited, were 
utterly obliterated*. 

The destruction of the parliaments w r as pursued 
without much resistance, and without any popular 
sensation : they had renounced the means of protect- 
ing themselves, had put it out of the King's power to 
protect them, and therefore fell without a protector. 

November 3. Their protests were coldly received ; some members 
were ordered to the bar, and treated with insulting 
clemency : D'Espremenil, lamenting, when it was too 
late, the fatal eloquence which had made him the 
terror of the Court, and the popularity which had in- 
duced him to promote the convocation of the States- 
general, strove to sustain the existence of those ancient 
magistracies which he considered important and essen- 
tial to the country. He was, for his efforts, as much 
hated, as before he had been idolized by the people ; he 
was feebly supported in the Assembly, and the public 
learned with indifference that the parliaments were 
totally and definitively suppressed*. 

]79o. For the immediate exigencies of justice, new tri- 

Xrwuibunais. bunals were appointed, in which there was no priority 
or precedence among the judges. Trial by jury had 

April 30. been established in civil as well as criminal cases ; but 

it may be said, without hesitation, that such a trial, so 
constituted, is a certain source of oppression and cor- 

* See the Histories in general, particularly Lacretelle, torn. vii. p. 335. See- 
also Le Moniteur clu '29 au 30 Octobre 17«9, torn. i. p. 321. 

t Lacretelle, torn. vii. p. 341. The protests and other matters concerning 
these institutions were occasionally mentioned in the Assembly in November,. 
December, and some months in 1790. 
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ruption. Assisted and guided by independent, learned, lxvhi 
and fearless judges, the jury is to man the greatest of 



social blessings, the best guardian of his life, freedom, 1790. 
character, and property ; but if the correction and in- 
fluence of such judges are taken away, the jury is of 
use merely to register the edicts of tyranny on the one 
hand, or to sanction the follies or perpetuate the crimes 
emanating from popularity on the other. All mem- 
bers of the Assembly, who were versed in the study 
and administration of the law, derided the idea of a 
jury in France ; but their sentiments assumed a more 
serious aspect when, notwithstanding the struggle 
made by Malouet and some other members, the ap- 
pointment of judges was taken from the King, who 
was also deprived of the most ornamental gem in the 
royal diadem — the power of pardoning. 

Among the decrees which received the greatest Saleofjudi- 
commendation, was that which abolished the sale of '/ 1 ' ; ( l . 1 Il ^' l | , 1 .', m '" 
judicial appointments. It would seem that the practice Mbited. 
admitted of no defence, nor the reform of any censure; 
yet Voltaire* had employed some pains in vindicating 
the obnoxious system, and its abrogation did not pass 
without animadversion!. Lettres de cachet were for- Letters de 
bidden, and no man was to be deprived of his liberty, [^hed. a 
but on some charge of defined and public offence. M;mh "'• 
Torture before trial, or as means of obtaining con- Other reforms 
fession, had before been abolished by the King ; the i^ v u "' 
Assembly new reduced the punishment of death to 
simple execution, without any additional circumstances 
of painful infliction : some, and Kobespierre was con- 
spicuous amongst them, were desirous of abolishing it 
altogether. Trials were decreed to be public, and 
me; ins of defence supplied to prisoners in criminal 
cases. 

From the nobility, nothing of value remained to be Hereditary 
wrested ; privileges, royalties, feudal rights of every JJ^J^^jJq' 
kind, had been swept away; but the insatiate craving bearings abo- 
of an appetite for equality, and the base desire of low lshe(1 ' 

* Le Monde comme il va; Vision de Babouc, QSuvres de Voltaire, torn. 

xliv. pp. 109, lis, o,|. 1784. 

I See Lai retelle, torn. vii. p. ■"■ 15 
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CHAP. 
LXVIII. 

1790. 



June 18. 



July 30. 



Feb. 4. 
Declaration 
of the King. 



popularity, yet required more ; and patriotism in the 
present day was grieved that the rewards and honours 
assigned to patriotism in former times, although merely 
ornamental to the possessors, should be retained. Pe- 
titions, club orations, and popular libels, pointed to 
the mark ; and the patriotic leaders in the Assembly 
easily obtained decrees by which all hereditary titles, 
all claims to distinction by birth or descent, were de- 
stroyed, and even the wearing or exhibition of armo- 
rial bearings or liveries was forbidden. Thus was an 
order, as high and illustrious as any in Europe, hastily, 
and without an adequate motive, extirpated, and France 
left the only monarchy in Europe the throne of which 
was not graced by a body of nobility. All knight- 
hoods, except that of St. Louis, were abolished. The 
leaders in this transaction were not of the plebeian 
class. Lafayette contested with Alexander Lameth 
the honour of being the first to propose it ; and a young 
nobleman, bearing the illustrious name of Montmo- 
renci, was among its most ardent supporters. The 
rage of reformation, at first, ran so high, that names 
derived from seignories in land, and borne for ages, 
were also to be renounced ; Montmorenci was to be 
Bouchard ; Lafayette, Mottie ; and Mirabeau, Iliquetti. 
This folly was tried for a day or two in the newspapers, 
and in reports of legislative proceedings ; but it was 
given up ; Mirabeau observing, with characteristic 
heat, to a newspaper compiler, that for three days he 
had confused all Europe*. 

Attacks on royal authority were pressed with un- 
sparing perseverance. In hopes of producing some 
good effects, the King, at the suggestion of Necker, 
and with the advice of his ministers, went to the hall 
of the Assembly, and delivered a speech, full of gra- 
cious expressions and benevolent declarations, and 
concluded with an exhortation to peace and unanimity. 
" Let us all," he said, " and I set you the example, 
" profess but one opinion, one interest, one will, an 
" attachment to the new constitution, and an ardent 

* His phrase was, " Vouz avez desoriente 1' Europe pendant trois jours.' 
See Madame de Stael, torn. i. p. 3GH. 
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" desire for the peace, happiness, and prosperity of lxviit 
" France." Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm . 



with which this speech was received ; and the feeling 1790. 
was carried to a still greater height by a deputation 
which attended Louis on his return ; who reported 
the gracious and patriotic declarations of the Queen, 
on her own behalf and that of the Dauphin. The 
members, one by one, took the civic oath of fidelity to 
the law, the nation, and the King ; the spectators 
joined tumultuously in the same ceremony ; addresses 
were presented from the Assembly and different mu- 
nicipalities ; illuminations and a Tc Dcum followed ; 
and then this great effort ceased to produce any further 
effect*. 

Libels and declamations against the royal family March 1. 
daily increased in number and virulence j*- Tn com- The re<1 Dook - 
pliancc with the popular taste, the Assembly ordered 
that the lied Book should be printed. This book was 
a register of the expenses of the royal family, whether 
in purchases, salaries, or donations. It had been re- 
quired by the Committee of Finance ; and as it would 
disclose expenditures in the preceding reign, which 
could only furnish topics for malignant observation, 
Necker did not readily grant it : his reluctance was 
vanquished by a promise that no disclosure of its con- 
tents should be made, beyond the precincts of the 
committees, and his confidence was repaid by a trea- June 9, 10. 
chcrous publication^. 

The civil list, including the household troops, was Civil Hsf 
fixed, at the King's own request, at twenty-five mil- 
lions (£1,011, 666), and a jointure of four millions 
(£166,666) was, in the event of surviving him, settled 
on the Queen. The abridgment of the prerogative other reduo- 
with respect to making war and peace, and shewing J 1 ™^ 1110 " 
mercy to criminals, has already been mentioned ; it 
may be added, that the Assembly took on themselves 
to revise, reduce, or suppress, all pensions and allow- 
ances ; that they passed a decree that no member of Jan - 2G - 

* Histories. Bertrand's Annals, vol. ii. p. 263. 
i Revue Chronologique, p. 71. 

I See Biographical Memoirs of the French Revolution, vol. i. p. 52; vol. ii. 
p. 195, and the authorities there cited. 
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CHAP. 
LXYHI. 

1790. 
June 17. 



Property of 
the Clergy. 



1789. 
Nov. 2. 



their body should hold any office in the state. The 
royal style was changed from King of France and 
Navarre to that of King of the French ; a change of 
more importance than at first sight appears, since it 
shows that Louis was no longer to consider himself 
lord of any territory, but merely a salaried president 
over a body of men ; and when he was also called first 
King of the French, it was a pretty evident intimation 
that his title was to be considered as elective. 

On the clergy the tempest of the revolution fell 
with unmitigated force. The tithes were already 
taken from them ; but their remaining property was 
the object of ardent and undisguised covetousness ; 
and their existence as an order was regarded as an 
evil in the state. AVhenever M. Necker came to the 
Assembly, as he frequently did, to represent the pres- 
sure of the public debt, and the impossibility of ob- 
taining supplies, it was always observed that the nation 
had within its reach a mass of treasure which would 
acquit all engagements, provide for all contingencies, 
and, after all, leave an ample fund for the support and 
administration of religion. 

While the Assembly was sitting at the palace of 
the Archbishop, the first regular and systematic attack 
was made on the general mass of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, by a motion that it should be decreed to belong 
to the nation. This proposition was strenuously sup- 
ported by a nobleman of distinguished family, an eccle- 
siastic of eminent rank, M. De Talleyrand Perigord, 
Bishop of Autun. He was supported by Mirabeau, 
Thouret, Barnave, and Chapelier. Their arguments 
were founded on necessity, on splendid promises of 
public good, and on a distinction between private pro- 
perty, the preservation of which is the primitive and 
unalterable basis of all society, and the property of 
bodies created by the state, which the state can dis- 
solve at pleasure, or regulate their being and their 
maintenance. These were opposed by the Abbe Mau- 
ry, M. De Montlosier, and a few others, who cited 
experience against speculation, and shewed how much 
nations had been disappointed in their hopes of ad- 
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vantage on the suppression of the Jesuits. The im- lxViu 
mense property supposed to be possessed by that body 



yielded a revenue hardly sufficient to produce the 1790. 
humble pittance allotted to them. Irreligion and cor- 
ruption of morals must flow from a measure which 
left the clergy at the mercy of every accident. An 
unfavourable season, a sudden war, or the bankruptcy 
of a collector, would be sufficient to reduce the whole 
body to absolute want. Their liberality, their immense 
eleemosynary donations, were dwelt upon ; nor was 
the example of England forgotten, where, since the 
reformation, the want of that relief before derived 
from ecclesiastical donations had caused the introduc- 
tion of the expensive and burthensome system of poor- 
laws. Some doubts prevailed ; but Mirabcau dexte- 
rously changed the question, by proposing a decree, 
that all ecclesiastical property was at the disposal of 
the nation, subject to a suitable provision for the cost 
of public worship and relief of the poor, and that the 
smallest church-living should be of the value of twelve 
hundred livres (£50), exclusive of a dwelling-house 
and garden. This question was carried by a great 
majority*. 

This measure of spoliation was followed by the i ? 90- 
suppression of all monasteries; the nuns, however, suppression of 
were not to be removed from their convents but by monasteries. 
their own consent. As if injury would have been in- 
sipid without a grain of insult, the Assembly decreed 
that the attachment of the nation to the Roman 
Catholic religion ought not to be doubted, since the 
support of that form of worship held the first rank in 
the public expenses. Their woods and timber and March 11. 
their lands, to the amount of four hundred millions of 
livres (£6,666.666), were ordered to be sold; mort- 18. 
gages on these lands were declared void, and the 
creditors to be considered the creditors of the state ; 
monks and nuns, ejected from their cloisters, and 
thrown helpless on the world, were to be sustained by 
a pension of six hundred livres (£25) each; and, 

* 568 to 346. 

VOL. IV. M M 



19. 
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T c "f r V; finally, the whole amount of ecclesiastical benefices 

LXv III. in • i 

was settled on a most parsimonious scale. One cpis- 

1790. copal see was assigned to each department ; bishops 
June 2i. anc | cura tes were to be elected by the people, by the 

plurality of votes. All were to be paid from the pub- 
lic treasure, and all fees and dues were abolished. 
The Bishop of Paris was to have an income of fifty 
thousand livres (£2,084) those of towns containing 
fifty thousand souls, twenty thousand (£ 834), and in 
towns of smaller importance, twelve thousand (£500) ; 
cures in Paris, six thousand livres (£250) ; in towns, 
from two to four thousand livres (£83 to £166); in 
hamlets and villages, from two thousand to twelve 
hundred (£83 to £50) ; and the smallest pay of vicars 
was fixed at seven hundred livres (£30). 

Thus, in the course of a year from the time they 
assumed the title, had the National Assembly, without 
instructions from any constituent, without allegation of 
any precise facts, or examination of any aggrieved 
party or their witnesses, on the mere ground of popu- 
lar opinion and political speculation, overthrown an 
ancient, powerful, and long-venerated monarchy, up- 
rooted a nobility coeval with the records of the state it- 
self, and prostrated an ecclesiastical establishment not 
inferior in rank and dignity, learning and piety, to any 
other in the world, making the King and his family pri- 
soners, depriving the nobility of all weight and influence, 
rendering even their mere personal existence a matter 
of toleration, rather than of right, and reducing the 
clergy to a state below that of ingenious mechanics or 
well-employed clerks. The men who fixed these 
stipends blushed at their own act, but durst not risk 
their popularity by receding ; although it was evident 
that the proposed pittances, mean and miserable as 
they were, would exist only on paper, and never be 
received by the unhappy persons who were thus to be 
fed with scraps from the plunder of their whole pro- 
perty- 
Frequent riots All these things could not pass without producing 
mentl eFU " discontent and resistance. In some parts of the king- 
dom, insubordination, riot, and massacre stalked at 
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large. Affection or compassion for the King, the no- 
bility, or the clergy, was not in all, although in some 
instances it was, the declared cause. Regiments 
and garrisons revolted against their officers, towns 
against their governors, and subordinates against their 
superiors. The Assembly was continually beset with 
accounts of disorders. Verdun, Britanny, Bessieres, 
Thoulouse, Montaubon, and Nimes, each presented its 
narrative of insurrection and confusion : in some, the 
nobility and clergy were the objects of the popular 
fury ; in others, the ancient establishments were 
adopted as the cause of the insurgents. Decrees were 
issued against the several parties, and not altogether in 
vain ; but, had the princes and nobles of France been 
at their posts, had they formed a centre around which 
the friends of order and religion might have rallied, 
their cause might not have been altogether lost ; at 
least, it would not have been ingloriously surrendered. 

Some decrees were entitled to the praise of justice 
and liberality, even if their policy should be doubted. 
Thus Protestants were declared eligible to all civil and 
military employments ; and this privilege was subse- 
quently extended to the Jews. It was decreed that 
the punishment of any individual should not entail 
disgrace on any other member of the family ; and with 
this relic of barbarism was swept away the droit 
d'Aubaine, by virtue of which the personal property 
of a foreigner dying in France was seized for the be- 
nefit of the state. 

On the other hand, some transactions in the As- 
sembly were perfectly childish, while others, under an 
appearance of being ridiculous, covered views and de- 
signs, or at least expressed hopes and expectations, 
flattering to the pride and congenial with the ambition 
of the nation. Of the first description were the patri- 
otic donations, still continued, but tapered down to such 
frivolous minuteness, that when the deputies had sacri- 
ficed their silver buckles to the exigencies of the 
country, the servants, with no less ostentation, made a 
patriotic offering of theirs. In the other description 
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may be placed a procession, in which all nations were 
made, by their representatives, to offer their humble 
homage to the French people, and to intimate that the 
time was come when, by an universal sympathy, men 
would shake off the yoke by which too long they had 
been bowed down, and unite in the sacred cause of 
liberty. This measure was not one of spontaneous or 
casual impulse ; it was premeditated and carefully con- 
trived and arranged. The management was assumed 
by one Clootz, a Prussian, of good family, and some 
property in his own country. He had for some time 
infested the lower walks of literature, styling himself, 
first Clootz the Prussian, then Val de Grace, after- 
ward he renounced his baptismal name of Jean Bap- 
tiste, and assumed that of Anacharsis, from the Scy- 
thian philosopher, whom the Abbe Barthelemy had 
brought into vogue ; and, at a more advanced period, 
he gave himself the title of orator of the human race. 
Led by this adventurer, a group presented itself at the 
bar of the Assembly, composed of Savoyards, pedlars, 
attendants on gaming tables, footmen out of place, and 
all the refuse of society, dressed in habits borrowed 
from the opera-house, or made up for the occasion, and 
representing, not only the civilized, but all the savage 
nations in the world. The orator made a bombastic 
address, in the course of which he said, " Never was 
" embassy more sacred ; our credentials are not traced 
" on parchment, but engraven in cyphers indelible on 
" the heart of man ; and, thanks to the authors of the 
" declaration of the rights of man, those cyphers are 
" no longer to be misunderstood by tyrants." At sight 
of their own discarded footmen, and the whole group 
thus ridiculously presented, the better sort in the As- 
sembly had quitted the hall, unable to controul their 
laughter; a sufficient number remained to receive 
these mock representatives of mankind with honours 
and acclamations ; and the president, copying the 
manner of the ambassador, applauded the zeal which 
produced the mission, and the terms in which Clootz 
had expressed himself ; while, in the name of the As- 
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sembly, he accepted the homage of the four quarters 
of the globe*. 

This exhibition was preparatory to a grand na- 1790. 
tional fete which had been proposed, and was then in confederation, 
full agitation, to commemorate the taking of the Bas- 
tille f, and to form a grand confederation ; a proposal 
which came from M. Bailly, and was enthusiastically 
received. The Champ de Mars was fixed for the ex- 
hibition ; and, to forward the necessary preparations, 
the whole city, male and female, noble and plebeian, 
master and servant, turned out into the field, and 
laboured with great diligence. The national guards, 
the strangers whom curiosity had attracted, every one 
was employed, and, barely two hours before the com- 
mencement of the ceremony, the preparations were 
completed. The amphitheatre was formed with an 
altar in the middle ; the throne of the King, a mag- 
nificent pavilion, and commodious seats for the Queen 
and royal family, and the triumphal arches through 
which the various processions were to pass, were made 
of wood. At day-break, the citizens began to flock 
to the amphitheatre, and a vast concourse, amounting, y • 
according to accounts, probably exaggerated, to three 
millions of persons, crowded the circumjacent hills 
and eminences. In the great procession were bands 
of music, a body of national guards led by Lafayette, 
the electors and principal members of the municipality 
of Paris, deputies to the National Assembly, a deputa- 
tion from the army and fleet, while a body of national 
guards, horse and foot, with a band of music, closed 

* This president, by a curious coincidence, was Me'nou, who, like Clootz, 
disgraced his birth and pretensions by adopting the extremes of popular fanati- 
cism ; like him, too, he renounced his Christian name and profession, assuming 
that nf Ahdallah ; and, as the philosopher wrote a book called " Proofs of the 
"Authenticity of the afahommedan Faith," and styled himself the personal enemy 
ui Jc sus Christ, the president, when a general in Egypt, adopted the dress, 
the manners, and religion of Main mimed, renouncing that of Jesus. It is men- 
tioned rather because it is curious than for its importance, that the sequel of this 
display was rather incommodious to Anacharsis: the heroes of his procession, 
restored to their natural characters, demanded payment for their loss of time, 
ami lor the dresses they had procured. They dunned him with so much perse- 
verance, that, alter exhausting all his arts of evasion, he was obliged to settle 
their demands by a composition. 

t Civic honours were subsequently (June 19) decreed to the conquerors of 
thai fortress. 
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the procession, which was rendered splendid by the 
display of banners, and cheerful by martial tunes, 
while universal exclamations of Vive la Nation ! 
pierced the air. Two hundred priests stood on the 
steps of an altar, where the oath was administered ; a 
function which, by order of the Commune, was per- 
formed by Talleyrand, Bishop of Autun. Undisturbed 
by a violent storm of wind and rain, which occurred 
most inopportunely, the bishop celebrated mass, pro- 
nounced a benediction on the oriflamme, or royal 
standard, and on the eighty-three banners of the de- 
partments. 

The King, who had been appointed, for that day 
only, commander of all the national guards, named 
M. de Lafayette as his delegate : he, as representative 
of the military, took the oath first, placing the point of 
his sword on the Bible, and, raising his other hand 
toward heaven, while he pronounced, " We swear to 
" be ever faithful to the nation, to the law, and to the 
" King ; to maintain, to the utmost of our power, the 
" constitution decreed by the National Assembly, and 
" accepted by the King." All the members of the 
National Assembly then standing up, the President 
pronounced the oaths in his own name, and that of his 
brethren. 

When the King arose, a great body of the national 
guards pressed near the throne, which they surrounded 
with raised arms, while he swore to employ all the 
power consigned to him in maintaining the constitution, 
and in enforcing the execution of the laws. A signal 
being given that the King had taken the oath, the 
air resounded with alternate peals or artillery and 
shouts of the people ; and thus ended a ceremony 
which has justly been considered as the grandest and 
most extensive act of perjury that heaven and earth 
ever witnessed. 

No good could reasonably be hoped from this cere- 
mony ; that it would produce harmony and extinguish 
party hatred, was not at all probable : the rumour of 
the event had caused the re-appearance of the Duke 
of Orleans; and, although his character was justly es- 
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timated, and his means of doing evil greatly diminished, ™\£i 
still he had the will to perpetrate crimes, and follow- 



ers who would give effect to his desires. The ferocity 1790. 
of the populace was not diminished, for, amid their 
shouts of joy and peals of laughter, tons les aristocrats 
(i la lanterne was their song, and the national guards 
and Lafayette joined in the savage chorus. One peril 
the popular party had overlooked; they had brought 
to Paris eighty thousand Federes, as they were called, 
selected from a respectable class of citizens in the pro- 
vinces. They were not, like the mere mob, inflamed 
by declamations without proof, but came with hearts 
untainted, and replete with genuine loyalty. Writers 
of all parties agree that, had these men been resorted 
to, the King might have made a formidable opposition 
to his enemies ; perhaps, as he was situated, little 
could have been effected* ; but the result might have 
been very different had an attempt been made under 
the auspices and with the support of those who shrunk 
into voluntary seclusion, or wandered in self-imposed 
exile. 

Daily reports were presented on the distressed state Finances. 
of the treasury, and the utter deficiency of finance ; 
but the leaders of the Assembly, anxious to sanction 
the plunder of the clergy by a plea of necessity, did 
not even enquire for any other plan of supply. When 
the wished-for decree had been obtained, a new mode 
of raising money was devised. Effects of the clergy 
and of the Crown, to the amount of four hundred 
millions, had some months previously]* been directed 
to be sold, and a new sort of paper money, called Assij ,„. lts 
assignats, to the same amount was ordered to be issued, issued, 
to the repayment of which, the monies raised by the 
sale were to be applied ; and all the lands, now termed 
national domains, were to be considered as mortgaged 
for a security. This proposition, greatly favoured out 
of doors by bankers and possessors of money, who ex- 

* On this subject, see Histoire de la Conjuration du Due d' Orleans, torn. iii. 
p. 65 ; Pages Histoiri Secrete de la Revolution, torn. i. p. 560, d. : Memoirs of 
tin- Marquis de Bouille, p. 166. 

t On the 29th o| November, L7J 
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pected to derive immense wealth from speculations in 
the new paper, was supported by the energy and 
splendid oratory of Mirabeau, and by the popular party, 
while the arguments against it were treated with con- 
temptuous derision. Experience was deemed a chimera, 
history a collection of dreams, not worthy of attention 
from the wise and liberal of modern days. The Missis- 
sippi scheme and the more recent paper money of Ame- 
rica were referred to in vain. What affinity was there, it 
was said, between the visionary territory of the Missis- 
sippi, or the uncultivated wilds of America, and the 
visible, tangible, fertile, and highly cultivated lands of 
France 1 The issue of assign ats was decreed, and the 
prophecies of those who opposed the measure were 
almost instantly verified. People in the provinces, un- 
acquainted with any but metallic money, looked on 
the paper currency with suspicion, the price of all 
commodities was instantly enhanced, contracts be- 
came embarrassed with difficulties, and their value 
daily diminished. 

Against the creation of this new resource, Necker 
had made great exertions ; but his efforts were not re- 
garded with interest, or his person with respect. No 
longer the oracle of a faction, or the idol of a mob, he 
was sunk into the character of a mere official drudge, 
his opinion no longer sought, his assertions no longer 
respected. In all parties, his opponents were to be 
found ; in none, his supporters or adherents. From 
the moment of his return to office, his popularity 
withered, and his destruction was decreed. Beside 
the daily occurrence of circumstances tending to shew 
how much he was hated by some, how utterly unsup- 
ported by any, he, at length, received information that 
an insurrection was preparing, of which his death 
would be the principal object*. Alarmed by this 
threat, he wrote to the Assembly, demanding leave to 
retire, assigning, as a cause, his ill-health, and proffer- 
ing to leave the money due to him from government, 



* Sur 1' Administration de M. Necker, par lui meme, p. 424. — Bertrand's Me- 
moirs, vol. i. p. 174. 
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amounting to £96,250 sterling, together with his hotel lxvih 
and furniture, as pledges for the integrity of his admi- ' 
nistration. The Assembly passed to the order of the 1790. 
day. This indifference was a thunder-stroke to Necker ; 
but he had still some hopes of returning kindness, and 
remained eight days in Paris, awaiting, as he expressed 
himself, from some quarter, a sentiment of justice or 
of benevolence*. 

When he quitted the capital, he saw with regret 
that none of the acclamations which hailed his arrival 
as the salvation of France attended him ; he had an 
opportunity of knowing that he had been a mere tool 
in the hands of desperate and violent operators, now to 
be cast aside as useless, and stigmatized as worthless. 
But this contempt was not the only bitter ingredient 
in the cup he had to drain ; communications from the 
Jacobin club had prepared their accomplices in every 
town for his approach. At Arcis-sur-Aubc, a small 
municipality, forty leagues from Paris, he was arrested 
and his passports demanded ; and although their 
authenticity and correctness were undisputed, he and 
his family were detained in close military confinement, 
until a messenger had been dispatched to the Assem- 
bly, with a letter which, under most jealous caution, 
he had been permitted to write. That body, after 
debate, forbad further interruption to his journey, but 
carefully abstained from all expressions of kindness to 
him, regret at the insult he had sustained, or disappro- 
bation of those by whom it had been inflicted. At 
Vesoul he was again arrested by the mob, who cut the 
traces of his carriage, and uttered insults and menaces. 
His trunks were forced and his papers strictly 
examined, while it was not concealed from him, that if 
any thing could be found affording a pretext, he 
would be surrendered to the fury of the populace. 

He was at last permitted to proceed, and reached 
his abode at Copet in a state of mind not to be 
described, and with difficulty to be imagined. His 
virtuous life and religious sentiments afforded little 

• Sur 1' Administration, <S.c. p. 256. 
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xT*vm' shelter from the storm of passions excited by disap- 

'_ pointed ambition and mortified pride. " In the state 

1790. " in which I am," he said to a friend, " I can feel 
" nothing but the blast which has prostrated me*." 
He passed the rest of his days in obscurity, still lan- 
guishing to return to that power which to him had 
produced neither happiness nor honourf, uncheered 
by attentions from the great and prosperous, unsoothed 
by addresses of praise, thanks, or condolence from any 
of those on whom he had conferred favours, or by 
whom he had been idolized^:. 

* To Gibbon. See his Posthumous Works, vol. i. p. 213. 4to. — vol.i, p. 314. 
8vo. For the general circumstances of Necker's retreat from office, see Biographical 
Memoirs of the French Revolution, vol. ii. p. 196, and authorities there cited. 
Madame de Stael, Considerations, &c. torn. i. p. 387, and the various histories. 
His character is given by Mr. Mackintosh in these words. That minister, pro- 
bably upright, and not illiberal, but narrow, pusillanimous, and entangled by the 
habits of detail in which he had been reared, possessed not that erect and intre- 
pid spirit, those enlarged and original views, which adapt themselves to new com- 
binations of circumstances and sway, in the great convulsions of human affairs. 
Accustomed to the tranquil accuracy of commerce, or the elegant amusement of 
literature, he was called on " to ride in the whirlwind, and direct the storm." 
He seemed superior to his privacy while he was limited to it, and would have been 
judged by history equal to his elevation had he never been elevated." — Vindi- 
ciae Gallicse, p. 30. 

f He made known to Bonaparte, in 1800, in an awkward manner, his desire 
to be again admitted to the administration : he was of course refused. — Las 
Cases' Journal, vol. i. part 2, p. 131. 

X For the general narrative of French affairs, where no particular authority is 
cited, I have consulted the various historians, from Rabaut de St. Etienne, to 
Lacretelle and Thiers, the periodical publications of the time, and particularly 
the Moniteur for debates, motions, and notice of passing events. 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTY-NINTH. 

1790—1791. 

Effects of the French revolution on other countries.— England. 
— Mr. Burke. — Different views in the opposition party. — 
Meeting at the Duke of Portland's.— Mr. Burke's intended 
publication. — Revolution Society. — Dr. Price's discourse. — 
Address to the National Assembly. — Mr. Burke's reflections 
published — the contents analyzed — observations — rapid 
diffusion of the work — honours paid to the author — attacks 
on him — numerous answers. — The Rights of Man, by Tho- 
mas Paine — analyzed — its effect. — Vindicia? Gallicse, by 
Mr. Mackintosh — analyzed — observations. — Difference be- 
tween Thomas Paine and Mr. Mackintosh." — General 
Election. — Mr. Pitt. — Unimproved state of opposition. — 
Lord North succeeds to a peerage. — Contests for seats. — 
Mr. Home Tooke stands for Westminster.— King's speech. 
— Addresses. — Debates on Nootka Sound. — Appropriation 
of unclaimed dividends. — Petitions. — Committee on public 
finance. — Report. — Mr. Sheridan moves resolutions — gene- 
rally negatived.— Slave trade. — Society of Amis des Noirs. — 
Mission from England. — Slow r progress of investigation in 
Parliament. — Open committee appointed. — Mr. Wilbcr- 
force's motion for a bill — debated — lost. — Colony at Sierra 
Leone established. — Bill opposed — passed. 

From the period of the revolution, France became chap 
the pivot or hinge 1 on which turned, the politics, do- lxix. 
mestic as well as foreign, of all other nations. The 



ambition which had always characterized the French, Effects of the 

gave grounds for apprehending that, at the first favour- revolution 

able moment, territorial aggrandisement would be at- countries. 
tempted, without regard to treaties, arrangements, or 
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established principles. Their treatment of the princes 
of Germany, whose territorial privileges in the pro- 
vinces acquired by France, long guaranteed by treaties, 
were taken away by the decrees of the fourth of August, 
and their avowed resolution to wrest Avignon, an 
ancient and undisputed possession, from the Pope, ex- 
hibited a fearful specimen of their probable conduct, 
when the acquisition of strength should enable them 
to realize their present projects. But there was much 
more reason to entertain serious apprehensions from 
the diffusion of the avowed principles of revolution, — a 
task which, in every country, was laboured by all who 
were dissatisfied with the general administration, or 
their own particular position ; who hoped from change 
to derive undefined benefit, or who looked with malig- 
nant anticipation to the confusion and distress which 
would be produced by a general subversion. 

In England, where a general love of liberty was 
blended with a profound and sincere veneration for 
principles and establishments, bought with blood and 
endeared by length of possession, the furious progress 
of the French reformers was viewed, first with distrust, 
afterward with astonishment, and, at last, with horror. 
This feeling existed principally among the superior 
and more opulent classes, but it was acquiring daily 
strength ; on the other side, a great number of active 
and vehement individuals entered fully into the views, 
and, without reserve, applauded all the measures of 
the French revolutionists, and the contest was carried 
on with so much vigour and determination, that pa- 
triot, democrat, and aristocrat, were terms as well 
known and as much used in London as in Paris. The 
preponderant influence of wealth and information was 
on the side of authority ; but some men of great pro- 
perty were found to favour the system which in 
France had led to plunder and spoliation; and some 
noblemen of high extraction and ancient family avowed 
themselves democrats, and talked vauntingly of the 
majesty of the people. The revolution was regarded 
by many as a great crisis in the affairs, not of France 
alone, but of all Europe, perhaps of all the world. 
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Wonderful effects were in many instances produced l\ix" 
by means the most absurd, in the most ridiculous 



modes, and apparently by the most contemptible in- 1790. 
struments. In viewing this strange chaos of levity 
and ferocity, and of all sorts of crimes commixed with 
all sorts of follies, opposite passions succeeded, and 
sometimes were blended with each other in the mind ; 
contempt and indignation, laughter and tears, scorn 
and horror. Others surveyed this scene with senti- 
ments of exultation and rapture, considering the pro- 
ceedings in France only as a firm and . temperate ex- 
ertion of freedom, consistent on the whole with morals 
and with piety, deserving of present applause and 
replete with promise of future happiness. 

That Mr. Burke, from whose works the last period M * Burke. 
is principally derived*, should be the champion of 
those who opposed the revolution, excited surprise in 
many, and most in those who knew him but slightly, 
or considered him superficially. From his speeches 
and publications, during a long course of opposition, 
expressions and sentiments were easily and copiously 
selected, which could be made applicable to the popu- 
lar cause ; but a consideration of his whole course of 
life and conduct would shew him to be a strenuous 
advocate of liberty, and a zealous promoter of temper- 
ate reform ; but, at the same time, a vigorous sup- 
porter of the British constitution, and all its general 
establishments in church and state, vigilantly guarding 
against the encroachments of direct tyranny and over- 
whelming influence ; but never giving his sanction to 
the enterprizes of rash innovators or the schemes of 
interested agitators. Thus, while he was exercising 
the whole force of his genius and talents in defence of 
those whom he considered to be the victims of op- 
pression in America, he did not display himself at 
any factious meeting or association to produce effects 
upon government by other means than the votes of 
Parliament ; while he was urging, with indefatigable 
zeal, the cause of economical reform, he did not seek 

* Burke's Works, vol. v. p. 30. 
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the destruction of ancient and honourable institutions ; 
nor could all the efforts of personal or party attach- 
ment induce him to favour that which he considered 
destructive of all constitutional establishments, the 
reform of Parliament*. 

On the difference of opinion between Mr. Burke 
and Mr. Fox on the great topic of the revolution being 
declared, two modes of conduct were pursued by dif- 
ferent members of the opposition party. One portion, 
considering Mr. Burke as a weight upon their interests, 
and perhaps as an obstruction to their views of high 
personal consideration, appeared anxious to foment the 
dispute, and to prevent every attempt at reconcilement ; 
another division, higher, more respectable, and clear- 
sighted, foreseeing the evils which must ensue from 
disunion, were desirous, if possible, to find some mid- 
dle proposition which might enable the whole body to 
act together. For this purpose a meeting was held at 
the house of the Duke of Portland, at which all the 
really great and influential men of the party were 
present, and which lasted from ten o'clock at night 
till three in the morning. An inferior agent, giving 
himself credit for more influence than he ever pos- 
sessed, has said, that this great and long-continued 
meeting was held for the purpose of endeavouring 
to reconcile Mr. Burke and Mr. Sheridan, and that 
he brought them together at Burlington Housef. But 
the attempt was not crowned with success. 



* Mr. (Sir James) Mackintosh says, " The late opinions of Mr. Burke fur- 
" nished more matter of astonishment to those who had distantly observed, than 
" to those who had correctly examined the system of his former political life. An 
" abhorrence for abstract politics, a predilection for aristocracy, and a dread of 
" innovation, have ever been among the most sacred articles of his public creed." 
Vindiciae Gallicse Introduction, p. 1. 

f These are the very words in which Mr. Dennis O'Bryen relates the matter 
in a pamphlet, published in 1796, under the title of " Utrum Horum. The Go- 
'' vernment or the Country V p. 25, n. " It appeared to the author of this pam- 
" phlet that the difference between these two great men would be a great evil to 
' the country, and to their own party. Full of this persuasion, he brought them 
" both together the second night after the original contest in the House of Com- 
" mons, and carried them to Burlington House, to Mr. Fox and the Duke of 
'' Portland, according to a previous arrangement. This interview, which can 
" never be forgotten by those who were present, lasted from ten o'clock at night 
" till three in the morning, and afforded a very remarkable display of the cxtra- 
" ordinary talents of the party." This narrative was re-stated by Mr. Charles 
Mr. Cormick, Memoirs of Edmund Burke, p. 338; and by Mr. Moore, Memoirs 
of the Life of Sheridan, vol. ii. p. 107. 
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Mr. Burke had long meditated a publication in Jxtx' 

which he would express, at large, his opinions on the 

French Revolution, its causes, progress, and the dan- 1790. 
gers with which it menaced civilized society. He had JJk^JjJ*'' 
been retarded by many circumstances ; the fastidious- publication, 
ness of his own taste, and that severe revision to which 
he always subjected his works ; and, the varying aspect 
which the affairs of France derived from the debates 
and events of every day, while they amplified his 
matter, increased his hesitation, until his determina- 
tion was fixed by an event which aroused his highest 
indignation. 

A political club had been formed, under the name of Revolution 
a Society for commemorating the Revolution in Great Sociot y- 
Britain*. On Thursday, the fourth of November 1789, 
this society held their anniversary meeting at the Lon- 
don Tavern, under the presidency of Earl Stanhope. 
They went, in the course of the day, to a meeting-house Dr. Price's 
of Presbyterian Dissenters, in the Old Jewry, where dlsc " uls • 
Dr. Richard Price, already so well known by his pub- 
lications during the American war, and others after 
that contest, delivered a sermon or essay, which he 
published under the title of " A Discourse on the Love 
of our Country." The general observations made by 
the Reverend Doctor would be open to much animad- 
version^ ; but, although his sentiments on love of the 
country were very questionable, they probably would 
never have been drawn into notice, except by the pro- 
fessed reviewers of literature, had he not, in the course 
of his harangue, assumed that the Revolution of 1688 

• The Revolution Society is said to have existed ever since the event from 
which its name is derived; but its proceedings were undisturbed, and its very ex- 
istence was generally unknown, until the thought occurred of applying to Par- 
liament for a bill to establish a peculiar commemoration, the failure of w hich has 
already been mentioned (sec Chapter 66). One anniversary had already been 
celebrated by the society, when Dr. Kippis delivered a prudent, temperate, yet 
eloquent and animated discourse. <>n the same day. Dr.Towersmade an oration 
at the London Tavern, equally unexceptionable. These facts, when we consider 
the discourse of Dr. Price) uttered only twelve months afterward, show the pro- 
digious and pernicious influence of the French Revolution The Sermon and 
Oration were both published at the request of the Society: so was Dr. Price's 
Discourse. See an Ahstract of the History and Proceedings of the Revolution 
Society, published by order of the Committee, 1789. 

t See A Letter to the l,Y\erend Hichard Price, on his Discourse, &C. written, 
with his n-na! force and elegance, by the Reverend William Coxe. 
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Lxfv" established, among other things, the right of the 
" people of England to chnse their own governors, to 

1790. cashier them for misconduct, and to frame a govern- 
ment for themselves. 

Whether these opinions were approved or re- 
jected, they were, at least, relative to the subject which 
the society professed to celebrate ; but when the dis- 
course had come to that point, where, as the orator 
expressed himself, the audience " might reasonably ex- 
" pect that it should close," he would not dismiss them, 
until he had recalled particularly to their recollection 
" the favourableness of the present times to all exer- 
" tions in the cause of public liberty. What an event- 
" ful period," he exclaimed, " is this ! I am thankful 
" that I have lived to it ; and I could almost say, 
" 'Lord now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, 
" 'for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.' I have lived 
" to see a diffusion of knowledge which has under- 
" mined superstition and error. I have lived to see 
" thirty millions of people, indignant and resolute, 
" spurning at slavery, and demanding liberty with an 
" irresistible voice ; their King led in triumph, and an 
" arbitrary monarch surrendering himself to his sub- 
" jects. After sharing in the benefits of one revolu- 
" tion, I have been spared to be witness to two other 
" revolutions, both glorious. And now methinks I 
" see the ardour for liberty catching and spreading ; 
" a general amendment beginning in human affairs ; 
" the dominion of kings changed for the dominion of 
" laws ; and the dominion of priests giving way to the 
" dominion of reason and conscience. Be encouraged, 
" all ye friends of freedom, and writers in its de- 
" fence ! The times are auspicious. Your labours have 
" not been in vain. Behold kingdoms, admonished by 
" you, starting from sleep, breaking their fetters, and 
" claiming justice from their oppressors! Behold the 
" light you have struck out, after setting America free, 
" reflected to France, and there kindled into a blaze 
" that lays despotism in ashes, and warms and illumi- 
" nates Europe ! Tremble, all ye oppressors of the 
" world ! Take warning, all ye supporters of slavish 
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" governments, and slavish hierarchies! Call no more ?xnc 
" (absurdly and wickedly) reformation, innovation. 



Yon cannot now hold the world in darkness. Strug- 1 79u. 
" gle no longer against increasing light and liberality. 
" Restore to mankind their rights ; and consent to the 
" correction of abuses, before they and you are cle- 
" stroyed together." 

On the day that this discourse was delivered, the Address to the 
society, on the motion of Dr. Price, resolved that, (lis- Assembly. 
daiiiing national partialities, and rejoicing in every 
triumph of liberty and justice over arbitrary power, 
they would offer to the National Assembly of France 
their congratulations on the revolution, and on the pros- 
pect it gave to the two first kingdoms in the world of a 
common participation in the blessings of civil and reli- 
gious liberty. This address, signed by Earl Stanhope, as Nov. 25th. 
chairman, was most favourably received, and acknow- 
ledged by a vote of the Assembly, which was trans- 
mitted, signed by the Archbishop of Aix, as president. 
The French prelate also wrote a separate letter to the D 5th 
noble president of the club. A particular communica- 
tion of the vote had been made to the Duke de la 
Rochefoucault ; and as the business which occupied the 
Archbishop prevented him from a speedy acknowledg- 
ment, the Duke wrote to Dr. Price, whom he styled the Dec 2 „d. 
great apostle of liberty, whose address to the x\ssembly 
lie hailed as the dawn of a glorious day, in which two 
nations, which had always esteemed each other, should 
contract an intimate union, founded on the similarity 
of their opinions and their common enthusiasm for 
liberty. The Archbishop and the Duke received the 
thanks of the society. The Patriotic Club of Dijon, 
the Patriotic Union of Lisle, and M. Badouin, a sup- 
plementary deputy to the Assembly, presented their 
addresses to the society, and all received their meed of 
thanks, applause, and congratulation*. 

Nearly a year after Dr. Price's discourse had been iron. 
delivered, Mr. Burke's opinions on the same subject 

* These papers were published by order of the society, and were also, with 
the Declaration of the Rights of Man. and Bome other letters addressed more par- 
ticularlyto himself, subjoined by 1) . Price as an Appendix t" hi; Discourse 
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LXIX. 

1790. 
Mr. Burke's 
Reflections 
published. 



appeared, under the title of " Reflections on the Revo- 
" lution in France, and on the Proceedings of certain 
" Societies in London." The author says that, in the 
early days of the revolution, a young gentleman, a 
correspondent of the author, had requested his opinions 
on passing events ; and an answer had been prepared, 
but, on prudential considerations, delayed, and finally 
suppressed. Recent transactions had obliged him to 
expand his reflections far beyond the scope of a letter, 
and finally to give them to the public, with a com- 
mencement resembling that of an epistolary communi- 
cation, but at length, and in a style utterly unlike any 
letter which had ever been written for mere private 
perusal*. 

It had long been believed by the public that Mr. 
Burke was preparing some work on the French revo- 
lution ; his public difference in opinion with his old 
political friends, the evident want of some statesman- 
like and masterly view of that great event, and the 
general consciousness that no man was so well quali- 
fied to do justice to the mighty task, excited general 
expectation and whetted public curiosity to the utmost 
degree of eagerness. It appeared; and never was 
expectation more fully satisfied, or curiosity more 
amply repaid. 

Mr. Burke began by noticing two clubs in London, 
that for constitutional information, and the Revolution 
Society; the proceedings of the latter having been 
published by authority, as well as Dr. Price's sermon, 
and the commendatory epistles already mentioned. 
By assuming, in their address to the French legisla- 
ture, of a sort of corporate quality, he observed, they 
might deceive persons unacquainted with the manners 
and laws of England. Dr. Price's discourse was a very 
extraordinary miscellaneous composition, in which 
some good moral and religious sentiments, not ill 
expressed, were mixed up with a sort of porridge of 
various political opinions and reflections, in a strain 
not heard in this kingdom since the days of Dr. Price's 



* In the octavo edition of his works, it occupies four hundred and ten closely 
printed pages ; see vol. v. 
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predecessor, Hugh Peters. He combated with great 
force the assertion that the King owed his crown to 
the choice of the people ; he treated as a new and un- 1790 
heard-of Bill of Rights, the doctrine that at the Revolu- 
tion the people acquired a right to choose their own 
governors ; to cashier them for misconduct, and to 
frame a government for themselves; and he shewed, 
by references to history, and the statute itself, that the 
Declaration of Rights, passed at the time of the Revo- 
lution, afforded no ground for such an assertion. 

The change which had been effected in France 
afforded to the people no reason for congratulation ; 
they had bought undisguised calamities at a higher 
price than any nation had purchased the most unequi- 
vocal blessings. France had bought poverty by crime ! 
France had not sacrificed her virtue to her interest ; 
but she had abandoned her interest that she might 
prostitute her virtue. He analyzed the composition 
of the representatives of the tiers etat and the clergy ; 
among whom, no man possessed the practical wisdom 
founded on experience, so necessary to a good govern- 
ment. A great proportion, a majority, was formed 
of practitioners in the law, not of distinguished magis- 
trates, or leading advocates, but of the inferior, un- 
learned, mechanical, merely instrumental members of 
the profession ; the ministers of municipal litigation, 
the fomenters and conductors of the petty war of vil- 
lage vexation. Of the clergy, a large proportion was 
mere country curates, men who would regard property, 
secular or ecclesiastical, with envy, and would readily 
join in any project of spoliation if allured by the slight- 
est hope of sharing in the plunder. " Nothing," he 
said, " is a due and adequate representation of a state, 
" that does not represent its ability, as well as its pro- 
" perty. But as ability is a vigorous and active prin- 
" ciple, and property sluggish, inert, and timid, it 
" never can be safe from the invasions of ability, unless 
" it be, out of all proportion, predominant in the re- 
" presentation. 1 ' 

Differing entirely from Dr. Price, he described 
France as in the crisis of a revolution, militant, but 

n n 2 
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l,xi\ no ^ triumphant, setting an example which tended to 
. pervert all the well-placed sympathies in the human 

1790. breast. In this famous sermon of the Old Jewry, he 
said, plots, massacres, assassinations, seem a trivial 
price for obtaining a revolution. A cheap, bloodless 
reformation, a guiltless liberty, appear flat and vapid 
to their taste. There must be a great change of scene ; 
there must be a magnificent stage effect ; there must 
be a grand spectacle to rouse the imagination, grown 
torpid with the lazy enjoyment of sixty years security, 
and the still, unanimating repose of public prosperity. 
The preacher found them all in the French revolution. 
His enthusiasm kindles as he advances ; and when he 
arrives at his peroration, it is in a full blaze. Then 
viewing, from the Pisgah of his pulpit, the free, moral, 
happy, flourishing, and glorious state of France, as in 
a bird's-eye landscape of a promised land, he breaks 
out into rapture ; and then he quoted the passage 
already cited, where the preacher assumed to himself 
the privilege of using the words of the pious Simeon, 
when, in the temple of God, he received into his aged 
arms, the infant Redeemer. This was not an original 
flight ; Hugh Peters had made it long before, although 
he neither departed so soon as he wished, nor in peace. . 
The scenes of the fifth and sixth of October, which he 
pathetically described, ought not to have formed the 
ground of so much rapture ; but there were palates to 
which the sufferings of monarchs afforded a delicious 
repast. He described, in glowing language, the dan- 
gers incurred by the Queen, her former splendour and 
present misery and degradation, her sufferings both in 
her own person and on account of her husband, family, 
and friends, the imprisonment to which they were sub- 
jected, and the daily insults they were doomed to un- 
dergo, and burst into an impassioned exclamation. 
" It is now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw the 
" Queen of France, then the Dauphiness, at Versailles ; 
" and surely never lighted on this orb, which she 
" hardly seemed to touch, a more delightful vision. I 
" saw her just above the horizon, decorating and cheer- 
" ing the elevated sphere she just began to move in, 
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" glittering like the morning star, full of life, and Jjg*[ 

" splendour, and joy. Oh ! what a revolution ! and 

" what a heart must I have to contemplate, without 1790. 
" emotion, that elevation and that fall ! Little did I 
" dream, when she added titles of veneration to those 
" of enthusiastic, distant, respectful love, that she 
" should ever he obliged to carry the sharp antidote 
" against disgrace concealed in that bosom ; little did 
" I dream that I should have lived to see such disasters 
" fallen upon her in a nation of gallant men, in a 
" nation of men of honour and of cavaliers. I thought 
" ten thousand swords must have leaped from their 
" scabbards to avenge even a look that threatened her 
" with insult. But the age of chivalry is gone. That 
" of sophisters, economists, and calculators, has suc- 
" ceeded ; and the glory of Europe is extinguished for 
" ever. Never, never more, shall we behold that 
" generous loyalty to rank and sex, that proud sub- 
" mission, that dignified obedience, that subordination 
" of the heart, which kept alive, even in servitude 
" itself, the spirit of an exalted freedom. The un- 
" bought grace of life, the cheap defence of nations, 
" the nurse of manly sentiment and heroic enterprise 
" is gone ! It is gone, that sensibility of principle, 
" that chastity of honour, which felt a stain like a 
" wound, which inspired courage whilst it mitigated 
" ferocity, which ennobled whatever it touched, and 
" under which vice lost half its evil, by losing all its 
" grossness. This mixed system of opinion and sen- 
" timent had its origin in the ancient chivalry ; and 
" the principle, though varied in its appearance by the 
" varying state of human affairs, subsisted and influ- 
" enced through a long succession of generations, even 
" to the time we live in. If it should ever be totally 
" extinguished, the loss I fear will be great. It is this 
" which has given its character to modern Europe. It is 
" this which has distinguished it under all forms of go- 
" vcrnment, and distinguished it, to its advantage, from 
11 the states of Asia, and possibly from those states which 
" nourished in the most brilliant periods of the antique 
" world. It was this which, without confounding 
ranks, had produced a noble equality, and handed it 
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lxlx' " down through all the gradations of social life. It 
_____ " was this opinion which mitigated kings into com- 
1790. " panions, and raised private men to be fellows with 
" kings. Without force or opposition, it subdued the 
" fierceness of pride and power ; it obliged sovereigns 
" to submit to the soft collar of social esteem ; com- 
" pelled stern authority to submit to elegance ; and 
4i gave a domination vanquisher of laws to be subdued 
" by manners*." 

Mr. Burke then analysed the system by which 
plunder and degradation had been inflicted on the 
clergy, exposed the false and futile philosophy which 
was to be substituted for Christianity, and vindicated, 
in terms of manly energy, the love and respect which 



* This extract is given at an unusual length, not on account of its own 
beauty alone, but because it formed the theme of many a declamatory animad- 
version, and was the subject of much misrepresentation both in speeches and in 
print. In editions of his sermon, published after Mr. Burke's " Reflections" had 
appeared, Dr. Price (see preface to the fourth edition of his Discourse) com- 
plained of being compared to Hugh Peters, and of the allusion to that reformer's 
fate as a horrid misrepresentation and menace. He assured the public that the 
events to which he referred when he assumed the character of Simeon were not 
those of the sixth of October, but those only of the fourteenth of July and the 
subsequent days ; when, after the conquest of the Bastille, the King of France 
sought the protection of the National Assembly, and, by his own desire, was 
conducted, amidst acclamations never before heard in France, to Paris, there to 
shew himself to his people as the restorer of their liberty. If this is to be taken 
as the mere assertion of a fact, it will be viewed very differently, perhaps, by 
those who were acquainted with, and had a personal respect for, Dr. Price, and 
those who had not such advantages. Sentiments arising from personal know- 
ledge may occasion a belief which any examination of mere probabilities would 
render it impossible to entertain. Leaving out of the question the propriety of 
arrogating the character and using the language of Simeon on such an occasion, 
who can believe that, in speaking of thin as an eventful period, the preacher 
meant to allude to events which had taken place four months before, every day 
of which had been eventful, and not to that which had occurred within one little 
month of the time when the exclamation was uttered 1 Can it be believed that 
any member of the Revolution Society, who was detained to hear the conclusion 
of the discourse, had the slightest notion that the allusion was to the fourteenth 
of July 1 Had it been so, the horrors which accompanied and followed that day 
might have been eulogized in a place more appropriate than the pulpit. But, in 
fact, the circumstances do not equally apply. The uncompelled visit of Louis to 
Paris in July, and his return to Versailles in the evening, foimed a very insipid 
dish, compared with his compelled journey in October, and the prohibition of his 
return. He was then indeed led in triumph, and surrendered himself to his 
subjects. On the former occasion, no one but Bailly dreamt of the people 
having re-conquered their king. The distinction which is attempted shews at 
least that Dr. Price was ashamed that the praise of the sixth of October was im- 
puted to him, although his retreat upon the fourteenth of July is not very fortu- 
nate. It might not have been easy, in the pulpit declamation, to have intro- 
duced an explanatory parenthesis ; but, as the sermon had been printed many 
months, ten at least, before Mr. Burke's work, it might have been expected that, 
in one of the three editions which had come from the press, a note, comprised in 
two or three lines, would have been usefully employed in preventing or dissipat- 
ing a notion which prevailed very generally. 
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the people of this country feel for the established lxix 
church, and the proud satisfaction with which they " 
saw her erect her mitred front in our courts and par- 1790. 
liaments. The spoliation of their property he ascribed 
to the efforts of the envious, and the cupidity of the 
monied interest ; and he did not forget the literary 
junto, the makers of the Encyclopaedia, and the various 
infidel writers who had so much contributed to pervert 
the public mind, and to inflame every evil passion and 
anti-social feeling. 

He then exposed the miserable form of the pre- 
sent government. 'That which was destroyed he al- 
lowed to be the best of the unqualified, or ill-qualified, 
monarchies ; but still, full of abuses, accumulated in a 
length of time, as they must in every monarchy not 
under the constant inspection of a popular represen- 
tation. But, through the new system, corn had dis- 
appeared, and mendicancy formed a shocking and dis- 
gusting spectacle ; while the people were comforted 
by the assurance that they were a nation of philo- 
sophers ; or by arts of quackish parade, by shew, tu- 
mult, and bustle, by alarms of plots and invasions : 
thus did their rulers attempt to drown the cries of in- 
digence, and to divert the eyes of the observer from 
the ruin and wretchedness of the state. 

By the advocates of the revolution the vices of the 
ancient government were exaggerated ; the fame of the 
country itself was attacked, by painting almost all that 
could have attracted the attention of strangers ; their 
nobility, and their clergy, as objects of horror. From 
his own observation, he spoke with high respect of the 
manners, acquirements, and general conduct of the 
nobility. 

Of the clergy, the character he had collected was 
not dissimilar ; and he lamented, while he deprecated, 
the perversion by which history was made to serve for 
a magazine, furnishing offensive and defensive weapons 
for party warfare, recurring to distant events, particu- 
larly the massacre of St. Bartholomew, to inflame the 
public mind against the priesthood. An establish- 
ment was overthrown ; that which was substituted 
seemed intended only to be temporary, and preparatory 
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chap. t t} ie utter abolition of the Christian religion. He 

LXIX. . . ~ 

considered, the National Assembly as a voluntary asso- 



1790. ciation, whose proceedings had not the sanction and 
authority of the character under which they first met. 
They had departed from the instructions of the people 
who had deputed them, which were, in fact, the sole 
source of their authority. Their schemes of reform 
were all comprised in abolition and destruction. Their 
plan of future elections, founded on contributions, 
however moderate in amount, were inconsistent with 
the alleged principle of the rights of man. In their 
geometrical distribution and arithmetical arrange- 
ment of their pretended citizens, they treaty France 
exactly like a country of conquest. Acting as con- 
querors, they had imitated the policy of the harshest 
of that harsh race, destroying all vestiges of the ancient 
country, in religion, in polity, in laws, and in manners. 
He foretold, and experience had already given a direc- 
tion to his foresight, that the newly invented assignats 
must soon be depreciated, and, in the end, of no value. 
This delusion he considered as the first cementing prin- 
ciple of the new system. The second was that of 
giving a controuling superiority to the city of Paris. 

Toward the formation of an executive power, they 
had chosen a degraded King, a machine without any 
sort of deliberative discretion in any one act of his 
function. He was not the fountain of justice. The 
judges, neither the original nor the apellate, were of 
his nomination. He could not command executory 
service, for he had no means to reward it ; not in a 
permanent office ; not in a grant of land ; no, not in a 
pension of fifty pounds a year ; not in the vainest and 
most trivial title. A king so circumstanced, if, stupi- 
fied by his misfortunes, he could think it not the ne- 
cessity, but the premium and privilege of life to eat 
and sleep, without any regard to glory, could never be 
fit for the office. To inferior people such a situation 
might be matter of honour ; but to be raised to it, and 
to descend to it, were very different circumstances. 
He equally disapproved the abolition of parliaments : 
old, tried, and valued, although not, in all respects, 
unexceptionable tribunals, had been destroyed, and 
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were replaced by judges, not seated on a bench of in- chap. 
dependence, but reduced to blind obedience. 

Adverting then to the army, Mr. Burke described, 1790. 
in animated language, the state of a force which had 
its beginning in organized insubordination, and which 
was authorized and encouraged to mix in popular 
assemblies, and not restrained in habits of idleness, 
luxury, dissipation, and disobedience. " If the sol- 
" diers," he said, " once come to mix for any time in 
" the municipal clubs, cabals and confederacies, an 
" elective attraction will draw them to the lowest and 
" most desperate part. In the weakness of one kind 
" of authority, and in the fluctuation of all, the officers 
" of an army will remain for some time mutinous and 
" full of faction, until some popular general, who un- 
" derstands the art of conciliating the soldiery, and 
" who possesses the true spirit of command, shall draw 
" the eyes of all men upon himself. Armies will obey 
" him on his personal account. There is no other way 
" of securing military obedience in this state of things. 
" But the moment in which that event shall happen, 
" the person who really commands the army is your 
" master ; the master (that is little) of your King, the 
k; master of your Assembly, the master of your whole 
" republic." 

In conclusion, Mr. Burke vindicated his motives, 
explained the tcnour of his political life, and asserted 
his consistency. " These opinions," he said, " come 
lk from one who has been no tool of power, no flatterer 
" of greatness ; from one who desires honours, dis- 
" tinctions, and emoluments, but little ; and who ex- 
" pects them not at all ; who has no contempt for fame, 
" and no fear for obloquy ; who shuns contention, though 
" he will hazard an opinion ; from one who wishes to 
" preserve consistency, but who would preserve con- 
" sistency by varying his means to secure the unity of 
" his end ; and, when the equipoise of the vessel in 
" which sails may be endangered by overloading it on 
" one side, is desirous of carrying the small weight of 
" his reasons to that which may preserve its equi- 
lt poise." 
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1790. 
Observations. 



Rapid diffu- 
sion of the 
work . 



If this publication appears to be noticed with un- 
usual minuteness, it is to be observed that there never 
proceeded from the press a work which so powerfully 
swayed the minds of men, so materially influenced the 
fate of nations. The extracts above, or any extracts, 
or any analysis, must fail in conveying an adequate 
notion of this extraordinary production ; in which a 
force of reasoning, which the mind struggles in vain to 
resist, and a firmness of conclusion which appears al- 
most to resemble inspired prophecy, are adorned with 
an eloquence alternately pathetic and impetuous, rea- 
soning sometimes persuasive, sometimes commanding ; 
with bright flashes of wit, ingenious illustration, apt 
and unexpected quotation, and all the charms and 
graces with which genius, learning, and long practice 
can endow a writer. Nor was it free from many of 
the faults which fervour of temper, and a habit, too 
frequent with Mr. Burke, of being careless about the 
propriety of his metaphors, provided they were cogent 
and illustrative, cannot fail to produce*. Differences 
of opinion have always, and probably ever will prevail, 
respecting the persons he has stigmatized, the histo- 
rical statements he has sought to establish, and the 
system he has endeavoured to defend ; but all must 
regard with astonishment the clearness and precision 
with which he foretold the fate of the Royal Family, 
the overthrow of the Christian religion in France, the 
utter failure of the paper money system, and particu- 
larly the precise description, more like narrative of a 
past event than anticipation of one to come, of the 
future military ruler of France, realized in a person 
who was, at the time, a man unknown, serving, with 
the title of lieutenant-colonel, in the national guard of 
Ajaccio in Corsicaf. 

Expectation had been raised to its highest pitch 
by the promise of this work, and the unparalleled 
eagerness with which it was purchased shewed Iioav 



* A collection of these, sometimes exaggerated, but generally not unjust, has 
been made by David Williams. See Lessons to a Young Prince, by an Old 
Statesman, p. 153. 

f OZuvres de Napoleon Bonaparte, tome i. p 14. I'recis chronologiqne, &c. 
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completely every hope was gratified. It is said that ?xfx' 
the number of English copies sold exceeded thirty 



thousand, beside a French translation, executed by 1790. 
M. Dupont — a fact, which, considering the price, 
which was never reduced, and the nature of the sub- 
ject, is altogether astonishing. 

The tributes of applause which the author received Honours paid 

r , tit i T'-ii ±t • to the author. 

from the great and the learned were highly gratifying. 
Unreserved praise was expressed by the Emperor of 
Germany, the Empress of Russia, the King of En- 
gland, Stanislaus, the unfortunate King of Poland, 
and the French princes. From Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, he received an honorary degree, and from the 
resident graduates of the University of Oxford a warm 
acknowledgment, which, to enhance its value, was 
conveyed to him by his beloved friend and adherent, 
Mr. Windham*. A great number of distinguished 
literary characters, some addressing themselves per- 
sonally to him, others in letters to their friends, and 
some, in printed works, expressed their deep sense of 
the merits of this great work, their expectations of its 
utility, and their admiration of the authorf. 

If Mr. Burke had a right to be gratified with such Attacks on 
eulogies, no pains were spared to diminish his satisfac- 
tion by unmeasured obloquies. Beside the usual ve- 
hicles of periodical criticism, the reviews and maga- 
zines, the columns of the daily papers were loaded 
with abusive paragraphs ; the pen of the ballad-maker 
and the burin of the caricaturist were also impressed 
into the service ; the halls of debating societies, and 
the dinner rooms of clubs and social parties, were 
equally engaged in swelling the scream of disapproba- 

* The value of this high compliment was not diminished in the sight of him 
tn whom it was paid, or of mankind at large, by the sneering observation of an 
adverse writer, who sa_\s, ■• What indeed could have been expected from the 
" delegatea of a nation, in which, a few years before, the University of Oxford, 
'' representing the national learning and wisdom, had, in a solemn decree, offered 

»" their congratulations t" Sir George Mackenzie (infamous for the abuse of 
" brilliancy and accomplishment to the uu»{ servile and profligate purposes) as 
"lia\inu r confuted the abominable doctrines of Buchanan and Milton, and 
" demonstrated the divine rights of kings to tyrannize and oppress mankind." — 
Vindiciffi Gallics, \>. 31 I 

Lt See lb tor's Life of Burke, vol. ii. p 100, e1 & q. See also Bisset's Life of 
Burke, p. 161, etseq. The Reflections were published al live shillings, and the 
price never reduced. 
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chap. tion. Such partisans did not affect to enter profoundly 
into the merits of the work they were anxious to de- 
1790. cry; their attacks were confined to phrases and ex- 
pressions, their illustrations were gross and clumsy fic- 
tions, and their reasoning was comprised in lofty, inco- 
herent, and inapplicable declamations. Thus, they 
took hold of the " age of chivalry" as if no knight 
had ever existed but Don Quixote, and no other image 
seemed to predominate in their minds but that of an 
old man on a broken-down horse, with a long staff 
armed with iron in his hand, and a barber's bason on 
his head, raving about some imaginary mistress, and 
prepared in her cause to combat windmills, flocks of 
sheep, droves of oxen, or whatever else might come in 
his way. The phrase " swinish multitude," although 
purely figurative and not original", and applied by 
Mr. Burke in a very limited sense, was selected as the 
means of inflaming the ardent and biassing the incon- 
siderate ; it was represented as having a general appli- 
cation to all who moved in inferior stations ; and the 
arts employed on this subject were so effectual, that, 
for many years, the words " swinish multitude" formed 
a sort of alarum to sedition, and their effect is not yet 
exhausted. Monarchs were represented as clinging to 
Burke for the preservation of their power, nobles for 
their distinctions and titles, clergymen for their tithes, 
and misers for their money. 
Heisanswercd Attacks of more force and better-sustained were 
not withheld. A numerous host expressed in pam- 
phlets their hostile opinions. Many of these were 
anonymous ; many from persons so obscure, and in a 
style so little capable of doing real benefit to any 
cause, that it would be inexcusable even to give them 
the moment's life which is conferred by the pronunci- 
ation of a name-j\ The first pamphlet which appeared 
was from the pen of Dr. Priestley^ ; but its chief 
object was to vindicate his friend Dr. Price. 

* See Prior's Life of Burke, vol. ii. p. 117. 

t In this observation, it cannot be supposed that such men as Dr. Towers, 
Mr. Capel Loft, and Earl Stanhope, are meant to be included. 
| Bisset's Life of Burke, p. 517. 
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Two other writers who engaged in this controversy chap. 
deserve more particular notice. The first is Mr. 
Thomas Paine, whose exertions during the American } 790 
war have already hecn mentioned*. After the con- Thc Ki s ht s of 
elusion of that contest, he remained in quiet obscurity, maa pame. 
until his hopes of public notice were revived by the 
progress of the French revolution. He expected dis- 
cussion in England, for in France he could not have 
made himself understood ; and as soon as Mr. Burke's 
intended publication was announced, he promised to 
answer itf . 

This general and uncompromising undertaking he 
performed in a tract, which he intitled " Thc Rights 
of Man." Of this work it is little to the discredit of 
its ill-educated author to say, that it presents no graces 
or charms of composition to rival the style of the in- 
dividual whom he selected for an opponent ; it does 
not possess even the merit of being always correct in 
grammar ; but it evinces a mind endowed with strong 
powers of reasoning, be his arguments right or wrong. 

It begins by complaining of the abuse lavished by 
Mr. Burke on the French nation and its legislators ; 
and on Dr. Price, " one of the best-hearted men that 
lives," for his sermon " on the Anniversary of what is 
" called, in England, the Revolution, which took place 
" in 1G88." lie combats Mr. Burke's opinions on 
the settlement of the crown, not by the authority of 
grave and wise writers on philosophy, politics, or his- 
tory, but by reading the words of thc legislature in a 
different sense, and by asserting that the present race 
of mankind could not be bound by any declaration 
made a hundred years ago. Not on ancient or learned 
authors does he rely, but on M. de Lafayette. Instead 
of referring, he says, to musty records and mouldy 
parchments to prove that the rights of the living are 
lost, tk renounced and abdicated for ever," by those who 
are now no more, as Mr. Burke has clone, M. de 
Lafayette applies to the living world, and emphatically 
says. " Call to mind the sentiments which Nature has 

• Chapter Twenty-nine. 

t Preface to the Rights of Man, part I. 
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^" A ^- " engraved in the heart of every citizen, and which 
" " take a new force when they are solemnly recognized 

1790. " by all : for a nation to love liberty, it is sufficient 
" that she knows it ; and to be free, it is sufficient that 
" she wills it." How dry, barren, and obscure, is the 
source from which Mr. Burke labours ! and how in- 
effectual, though gay with flowers, are all his declama- 
tion and his arguments, compared with these clear, 
concise, and soul-animating sentiments ! Few and 
short as they are, they lead on to a vast field of gene- 
rous and manly thinking, and do not finish, like Mr. 
Burke's periods, with " music in the ear, and nothing 
" in the heart." 

He talked of the " Quixote age of chivalry non- 
" sense." As to the horrors, the astonishment was 
that the revolution was marked with so few sacrifices, 
considering that principles, not persons, were the ob- 
jects of destruction. He went through the narrative 
of supposed plots against the patriots, the proceed- 
ings which led to the taking of the Bastille ; and also 
those which occasioned the events in October ; always 
advancing the popular fables, and vindicating every 
portion of these appalling proceedings. 

Mr. Paine then addressed himself to the consider- 
ation of the natural and civil rights of man, which he 
defined in this manner : " Natural rights are those 
" which appertain to man in the right of his existence. 
" Of this kind are all the intellectual rights, or rights 
" of the mind, and also of those rights of acting, as 
" an individual, for his own comfort and happiness, 
" which are not injurious to the natural rights of 
" others. — Civil rights are those which appertain to 
" man in right of his being a member of society. Every 
" civil right has for its foundation some natural right 
" pre-existing in the individual, but to the enjoyment 
" of which his individual power is not, in all cases, 
" sufficiently competent. Of this kind are all those 
" which relate to security and protection." 

Governments were to be ranged under three heads : 
Superstition; Power; and the common interest of 
society, and the rights of man : the first two, united, 
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asserted the doctrine of divine rights, and formed the chap. 
union called Church and State. The key of Saint ' 

Peter and the key of the treasury became quartered 1700. 
on one another, and the wondering, cheated multitude 
worshiped the invention. 

On these themes he entered into a long series of 
dissertations, to shew that the situation of France was 
infinitely preferable to that of England ; for, as a con- 
stitution was a real, not an ideal existence, France had 
one to produce, England had not. In like manner, he 
reviewed all the social institutions of the two countries; 
maintaining that, in the representative system, in the 
destruction of prerogative, in the abolition of nobility, 
in the seizure of the property of the clergy, France was 
intitled to a distinguished preference. He lauded 
very highly the philosophical writers from whom the 
revolution had received its impulse ; and related, in 
his own manner, without novelty or beauty, the cir- 
cumstances which led to the assembling of the States- 
general. 

He speaks of the confusion and contradiction of 
Mr. Burke's book, and terms his arguments on here- 
ditary rights and hereditary succession, nonsense ; 
some of them he calls learned jargon, which he trans- 
lates into an unlearned jargon, but neither explains 
nor refutes. The opinions of men, with respect to go- 
vernment, he observes, are " changing fast in all coun- 
" tries. The revolutions of America and France have 
" thrown a beam of light over the world, which readies 
" into man. The enormous expense of governments 
" has provoked people to think, by making them feel : 
" and when once the veil begins to rend, it admits not 
" of repair/' 

In ridicule of nobility, he says, ; ' Titles are but 
" nick-names, and every nick-name is a title. It rc- 
" duces man into the diminutive of things which are 
" great ; and the counterfeit of woman into things that 
t; are little. It talks about its fine blue ribbon like a 
" girl, and shews its new garter like a child. France 
" has overgrown the baby-cloaths of count and duke, 
" and breeched itself into manhood. Through all the 
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C ^ A ^' " vocabulary of Adam (he proceeds) there is not such 
" " an animal as a duke or a count, neither can we con- 

1790. " nect any certain idea with the words. Whether 
" they mean strength or weakness, wisdom or folly, a 
" child or a man, or the rider or the horse, is all equi- 
" vocal. Imagination has given figure and character 
" to centaurs, satyrs, and down to the fairy tribe ; but 
" titles baffle even the powers of fancy, and are a chi- 
" merical non-descript." 

On the subject of monarchy, his opinions are, that 
it cannot be hereditary ; no particular family can have 
a right to establish itself; and if a nation were to es- 
tablish a particular family, it would have a direct ten- 
dency to despotism : best of all it would be, if there 
were no monarchy. " After all, " he says, " what is 
" this metaphor called a crown, or rather what is mo- 
" narchy ? Is it a thing, or is it a name, oris it a fraud? 
" Is it ' a contrivance of human wisdom,' or of human 
" craft to obtain money from a nation under specious 
" pretences ? If it is necessary, in what does that ne- 
" cessity consist ; what services does it perform, what 
" is its business, and what are its merits'? Doth the 
" virtue consist in the metaphor, or in the man? Doth 
" the goldsmith that makes the crown, make the vir- 
" tue also? Doth it operate like Fortunatus's wishing 
" cap, or Harlequin's wooden sword ? Doth it make a 
" man a conjuror ? In fine, what is it ? It appears to 
" be a something going much out of fashion, falling 
" into ridicule, and rejected in some countries, both as 
" unnecessary and expensive. In America it is con- 
" sidered as an absurdity ; and in France it has so far 
" declined, that the goodness of the man, and the res- 
" pect for his personal character, are the only things 
" that preserve the appearance of its existence." 

Mr. Paine then reviews the financial state of the 
two countries, depreciating that of England and highly 
vaunting that of France ; he computes, from the state- 
ment of M. Necker, and a learned political English 
writer, Mr. George Chalmers, the quantity of gold and 
silver possessed by each nation ; but, with extraordinary 
forbearance, never mentions the word assignats ; 
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never refers to that copious addition to the wealth of ??£?■ 
h ranee. . 



In a portion of this essay, which he calls the con- 1790. 
elusion, he observes : " The two modes of government 
" which prevail in the world, are, first, government by 
" election and representation : secondly, government 
" by hereditary succession. The former is generally 
" known by the name of Republic ; the latter, by that 
" of Monarchy and Aristocracy, and erect themselves 
" on the two distinct and opposite bases of reason and 
" ignorance. As it is not difficult to perceive," he 
adds, " from the enlightened state of mankind, that 
" hereditary governments are verging to their decline, 
" and that revolutions, on the broad basis of national 
" sovereignty, and government by representation, are 
" making their way in Europe, it would be an act of 
" wisdom to anticipate their approach, and produce 
" revolutions by reason and accommodation, rather 
" than commit them to the issue of convulsions*." 

It was not to be expected that such a work, at the i,, s ,.n,,i. 
period when it was published, could produce any gene- 
ral effect in England, although, to stimulate curiosity, 
it was given out that government had suppressed the 
publication. For the applause of men well educated, 
the style was too low, coarse, rude, and even uugram- 
matical ; for those who were not so endowed, the mat- 
ter was often too quaint, too pedantic, too ignorantly 

* In his eagerness to defame Mr. Burke, ihis author dors not think it neces- 
sary to confine himself 'within the limits of truth. "Mr. Burke," he says, 
" appears to have no idea of principles, when he is contemplating Government." 
"'Ten years ago,' says he, ' I could have felicitated France on her having a 
" ' government, without enquiring what the nature of that government was, or how 
" ' it wn<; administered.' Is this," he exclaims, '' the language of a rational man? 
" Is this the language of a man, feeling, as he ought to feel, for the rights and 
" happiness of the human race ? Ii is power and not principles that Mr. Burke 
"venerates; and under this abominable depravity he is disqualified to judge." 
All this is mere voluntary falsehood, for it could not be mistake or misapprehen- 
sion. Mr. Hmke's observation is, "The circumstances are what render every 
'• civil and political scheme beneficial or noxious to mankind. Abstractedly 
"speaking, government, as well as Liberty, is good; yet could I, in common sense, 
" ten years ago, have felicitated France on her enjoyment of a government (for 
" shelhi 11 had a government), without knowing what the nature of that govern- 
" nient was, or hn'.\ it was administered." Such was the sentence so shamelessly 
falsified ami >o vehemently decried; yet, open as it lies to detection, the false- 
hood passed unnoticed, until the publication of an Address to the Friends of the 
People, bj Professor Wilde of Edinburgh, in 1792. See the Address, p. 64 ; 
also Biographical Memoirs of the French ii< volution, vol. ii. p. 300. 

VOL. IV. <> <» 
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Vindiciae 
Gallicse, by 

Mr. Mackin- 
tosh. 



elaborate. Yet such a work could not be published 
without some effect. Gross ribaldry, cast on high in- 
stitutions ; unmannerly jests, uttered against men in 
eminent station, and against the station itself; the 
prostration of those who were exalted ; and the unde- 
fined resources supposed to be found in a sordid and 
degrading economy ; all these were bribes for appro- 
bation not to be resisted by the selfish, the proud, 
the envious, the thoughtless, and the clamorous, who 
always make up a considerable portion of those who 
in common assemblages bear powerful sway. Be- 
sides, a man, comparatively uneducated, measuring 
himself against a scholar and orator so renowned as 
Mr. Burke, won, by that circumstance alone, the good- 
will of many who love enterprize if it seems daring, 
and sympathize with an adventurer who advances 
boldly to a contest with arms and means evidently 
inadequate. Thus, many, who would have turned 
with indifference from an essay by a great leader in 
political, or a great oracle in legal or statistical know- 
ledge, hugged to their hearts with delight the effusions 
of him, whom, in fond familiarity, they termed " Tom 
Paine*." 

Very different in acquired knowledge and literary 
pretensions was Mr. Mackintosh, the author of another 
answer to Mr. Burke, under the title of " Vindiciae 
Gallicce." He divided his answ r er into five sections, 
in which he considered, first, the general expediency 
and necessity of a revolution in France ; secondly, the 
composition and character of the National Assembly ; 
thirdly, the popular excesses which accompanied or 
followed the revolution ; fourthly, the new constitution 
of France ; and, last, the conduct of its 
admirers. 

In the first of these sections, he reviewed the 
history of France, to shew that a revolution was ab- 
solutely necessary ; and, from the despotism of Louis 
the Fourteenth to the present time, he presented a 
view of government, finances, and proceedings, calcu- 



English 



* These observations apply entirely <<> the first part of the Rights of Man. 
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lated to justify his doctrine, that a destruction, and Jxix 

not a correction, of the civil order in France could 

alone be useful. It will not be attempted to pursue 1790. 
the whole train of his assertions or arguments, but 
merely to extract some leading propositions. Having 
vindicated the double representation of the tiers etat, 
he observes, that, in a great revolution, every expe- 
dient ought to facilitate change. In an established 
government, every thing ought to render it difficult. 
Hence the division of a legislature, which, in an esta- 
blished government, may give a beneficial stability to 
the laws, must, in a moment of revolution, be propor- 
tionally injurious, by fortifying abuse and unnerving 
reform. The soldiers who joined the popular cause, 
and whom Mr. Burke stigmatizes as base hireling 
deserters, were considered by Mr. Mackintosh as men 
whom posterity will celebrate for patriotic heroism. 
To introduce this strange eulogy, lie advanced as facts 
propositions for which there was no warrant, beyond 
the harangues of the mob-orators ; and he slurred over 
the conduct of the troops, seduced, as they notoriously 
were, by money, brandy, and women, furnished by the 
popular party. 

The National Assembly, which had been convoked 
as an ordinary legislation, under existing laws, were 
transformed by these events into a national convention, 
and vested with powers to organize a government. 
Having thus invested them with, what he is pleased to 
call, an unlimited trust, the author proceeds to consider, 
not alone the extirpation of the feudal system, and the 
abrogation of the civil and criminal code, but the 
destruction of the three great corporations, — the no- 
bility, the church, and the parliaments. The legisla- 
ture had pronounced the existence of orders repug- 
nant to the principles of social union, and their pane- 
gyrist states that they were incapable of alliance with 
a free constitution, being tainted by the despotism of 
which they were members or instruments. They 
monopolized the rewards and offices of the state, while 
the people were degraded to political helotism. 

On the subject of the church, the second great 

o o 2 
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corporation that sustained the French despotism, this 
author vindicates all the proceedings of the Assembly. 
1790. The general tendency of his argument is that which 
can alone be advanced in such a cause, that, in the 
endowments made on them, the church had only a 
semblance of property, the real right was in the state. 
From the history of former times he adduced the con- 
clusion, that the priesthood are servilely devoted when 
they are weak, and dangerously ambitious when strong. 
In a state of feebleness, they are dangerous to liberty; 
possessed of power, they are dangerous to civil govern- 
ment itself ; and he predicted that, unless some revolu- 
tion, auspicious to priestcraft, should replunge Europe 
into ignorance, church power would certainly not 
survive the nineteenth century. 

By similar reasoning, he justified the overthrow of 
the judicial aristocracy ; the parliaments, not less than 
the church, were incompatible with liberty. But even 
if it were otherwise, and reform might have been pos- 
sible, legislators were under no obligation to retain a 
constitution because it had been found " tolerably to 
" answer the common purposes of government." It is 
absurd to expect, but it is not absurd to pursue, per- 
fection. 

In his second division, the composition and charac- 
ter of the National Assembly, Mr. Mackintosh makes 
the incorrect observation that the French revolution 
might truly be said to have been a revolution without 
leaders. That it was without visible and ostensible 
leaders, is true ; that arose from the base pusillanimity 
of the real chief; but he was nevertheless the chief; and 
he had under him many subordinate leaders. But, in 
answer to Mr. Burke, it is truly said, that the repre- 
sentation of the third estate was composed of lawyers, 
physicians, merchants, men of letters, tradesmen, and 
farmers. The choice was indeed limited by necessity ; 
for, except men of those ranks and professions, the 
people had no objects of election, the army and the 
church being engrossed by the nobility. " No vestige 
" of the landed interest of the country appeared in this 
" representation." For an obvious reason, — because 
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the nobility of France, like the gentry of England, Jxix 
formed almost exclusively the landed interest of the " 
kingdom. He raised beyond its true standard the 1790. 
respectability of the French provincial lawyers ; and in 
explaining that the clergy returned did not deserve 
the contemptuous designation of country curates, he 
elevated them to the rank of rectors, and denied that 
there was in the proceedings of the Assembly any 
tendency toward the establishment of atheism by the 
ruin of the church. He ventured also to assert that 
the assignats, supported in their credit by the rapid 
sale of the property which they represented, had kept 
almost at par, that the price of the necessaries of life 
had lowered, and the sufferings of the indigent had 
been considerably alleviated. The evils of their emis- 
sion were transient, the beneficial effects permanent. 

In terms, and in a style of argument which do no 
credit to his understanding or to his heart, Mr. Mack- 
intosh then proceeds, not merely to palliate, but to 
justify what he calls the popular excesses of the times. 
He begins with an axiom, inapplicable at least, if not 
untrue, that no great revolution can be accomplished 
without excesses and miseries at which humanity 
revolts. It was a present evil incurred for a future 
good, and the sensibility which shrinks at it is not a 
virtue, for it is not a quality beneficial to mankind : it 
would arrest the arm of a surgeon in amputating a 
gangrened limb, or the hand of a judge in signing the 
sentence of a parricide. It might be necessary, he 
said, to remind England of the price she paid for the 
establishment at the revolution. The disputed suc- 
cession, which arose from that event, produced a de- 
structive civil war in Ireland, two rebellions in Scotland, 
the consequent slaughter and banishment of thousands 
of citizens, with the widest confiscation of their pro- 
perties. '1 he freedom of America was purchased by 
calamities still more inevitable. 

If such arguments could be tolerated at all, it 
would hardly be admitted that the sanguinary murder 
of unprotected individuals, the burning of their pro- 
perty, where no resistance was attempted, fell within 
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any rule of philosophical morality ; or, if a balance could 
be struck as to the comparative loss or crime which 
1790. attended revolutions, few would consider that the de- 
struction of hostile foes in manly conflict, or even the 
punishment of rebels according to the course of law, 
and after trial, could be compared to the premeditated, 
interested, cold-blooded assassinations which disgraced 
and characterized the proceedings in France. Or, as 
if the sum total of a conflict which lasted sixty years, 
or of another which comprised seven years of active 
warfare, and in which the greatest nations in the world 
took a part, could be opposed to events, for there was 
no struggle, purely domestic, which had existed less 
than two years. Nor is it necessary to mention the 
mutilation of carcases and the parade of blood-dropping 
heads and members through streets and towns, as cir- 
cumstances for which no parallel is found in the annals 
of our country. Mr. Mackintosh, indeed, considers 
them lightly : " From these circumstances," he says, 
" arose many calamities in the provinces. The country 
" houses of many gentlemen were burnt, and some 
" obnoxious persons were assassinated." The legisla- 
tors, it is said, did not command these atrocities : did 
they take any measures to prevent or punish, or did 
they sanction them by their applause, and by the mur- 
derous question, whether the blood which had been 
shed was over pure 1 

Pursuing his strain of vindication, the learned 
author treats the accounts of Gallic horrors as having 
been widely, malignantly, and systematica 1 ly exagge- 
rated ; but he produces no instance, and contents him- 
self with opposing to what he calls this host of false- 
hoods, the general fact that no commercial house of 
importance had failed since the revolution. France 
was at peace with all the world, her colonies untouched, 
her manufactures unimpeached, either in the produc- 
tion or the export ; the revolution did not as yet aim 
at commerce or commercial men ; the power and in- 
fluence of great cities were the very means and support 
of the revolution, and then it was inferred that no con- 
siderable horrors had attended the event, because no 
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great commercial failures were disclosed. Like Mr. lxlx 
Paine, he is very indignant that Mr. Burke had termed 



the Bastille the King's castle at Paris. Mr. Burke 1790. 
never justified the use which, in former times, had been 
made of it as a state prison ; nor did he warm into rap- 
ture at the treachery which surrendered, or the bar- 
barities which distinguished its capture ; he was not 
philosopher enough to use the language of Mr. Mackin- 
tosh, and call the barbarous and cowardly murder of 
of its governor, " summary justice, executed on a titled 
" ruffian." 

With arguments equally fallacious, and with the 
aid of assertions, obviously and notoriously incorrect, 
he vindicates the horrors of October. The incursion 
of the rabble on Versailles was not premeditated : the 
forcible conveyance of the King to Paris was indis- 
pensable. The name, the person, and the authority 
of the King, would have been most formidable wea- 
pons in the hands of their adversaries. The peace of 
their country, the stability of their freedom, called on 
them to use every measure that could prevent their 
enemies from getting possession of that " royal figure." 
As to the Queen, he said that, in a period much nearer 
to the meridian of chivalry, greater wrongs had been 
inflicted in the country of Sir Philip Sydney on Mary 
Queen of Scots! At the same time, this author did not 
permit himself to vent any ribaldry against the age of 
chivalry, but spoke of it with temper and proper con- 
sideration. 

In reviewing the constitution of France, Mr. Mac- 
kintosh enters into a laudatory discussion of every part ; 
but to analyze his opinions on this head, is now, for 
obvious reasons, little worth the labour. On general 
principles and particular regulations, he differed much 
from Mr. Burke ; but he wrote at a time when the code 
had been completed* ; his opponent at a period when 
only the rights of man had been declared, and certain 
fundamental enactments decreed. In one point, that 
which relates to the final ascendancy of a military com- 

* The third edition of Mr. Mackintosh's book, which has been followed lure, 
was produced in August) 1791. 
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chap. mander, Mr. Mackintosh says: — 'The army of four mil- 
lions of citizens will prevent any alarm from the regit- 



1790. lar or professional soldiery. In the present state of 
France, the national guard is a sufficient bulwark 
against the army, should it relapse into its ancient 
habits ; and in its future state, nobody, susceptible of 
such dangerous habits, seems likely to exist. " Gallos 
quoquein bellis floruisse audivimus" may indeed be the 
sentiment of our children. 

An ample section is devoted to the vindication of 
the English admirers, and particularly Dr. Price ; but 
it contains little that is new, and less that is ingenious 
or striking. A paragraph is introduced, comparing 
the indictment against Algernon Sydney, and Lord 
Chief Justice Jefferies's charge to the jury, to some of 
Mr. Burke's observations on the Old Jewry sermon ; 
and the writer protects himself against the imputation 
of adopting the notions of the French legislators in all 
their extent. " But nothing (he says) can be more 
*• absurd than to assert, that all who admire, wish to 
" imitate the French revolution. The conduct of 
" nations is to vary with the circumstances in which 
" they are placed; and there is no inconsistency in 
" looking on France, not to model our conduct, but to 
" invigorate the spirit of freedom." 

In a chapter, intitled Speculations on the probable 
Consequences of the French Revolution in Europe, Mr. 
Mackintosh contemplates with satisfaction the proba- 
bility that the principles on which it is founded will 
be rapidly diffused. The example of France must 
have a mighty influence on the subjects of despotic 
states. The Gothic governments of Europe have lived 
their time. The courts of Europe, he said, have in 
various modes paid the homage of their fears to the 
French revolution. The King of Spain and the 
Pope, however fortified in their dominion by priest- 
craft and the ignorance of the people, trembled for its 
duration. Even the mild and temperate aristocracies 
of Switzerland seemed to apprehend the arrival of that 
period, when men would not be content to owe the 
benefits of government to the fortuitous character of 
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their governors, but to the intrinsic excellence of its 
constitution. The unsuccessful struggle of Liege, and 
the theocratic insurrection of Brabant, had left behind 1790. 
them traces of a patriotic party, whom a more favour- 
able moment might call into more successful action. 
The despotic court of the Hague was betraying alarms 
like those every where discernible, which were the 
most evident symptoms of the approaching downfall 
of the European despotisms. Of the effects of the 
controversy in England, he appeared to form sanguine 
expectations. Priestcraft and toryism were suppported 
only by literary advocates of the most miserable 
description. But they were abundantly sustained by 
auxiliaries of another kind — the interested and the 
prejudiced. — Judges forgot the dignity of their func- 
tion; priests the mildness of their religion ; the Bench, 
which should have spoken with the serene temper of 
justice the pulpit, whence should have issued only 
the healing sounds of charity, were prostituted to party 
purposes, and polluted with invectives against freedom. 
A clamour which had for half a century lain dor- 
mont was revived — The church was in danger! — 
The church was in danger ! The spirit of persecution 
was aroused, and the friends of freedom were to be 
overwhelmed as Dissenters. " We are, however," he 
concludes, " only concerned in these facts, as they are 
" evidence from our enemies of the probable progress 
" of freedom. The probability of that progress they 
" all conspire to prove. The briefs of the Pope, and 
" the pamphlets of Mr. Burke, the edicts of the 
" Spanish Court, and the mandates of the Spanish In- 
" quisition, the Birmingham rioters, and the Oxford 
** graduates, equally render to liberty the involuntary 
" homage of their alarms." 

Were these publications to be considered merely Observations. 
as the political declamations of the supporters of rival 
or opposed parties, the lengthened notice of them 
would bo inexcusable; but they aie, in fact, the decla- 
rations or creeds by which mankind denoted their 
opinions and regulated their conduct ; they were re- 
ferred to as authority by the supporters of hostile sys- 
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ixvx' terns; they furnished, during many years, topics of 
accusation, reproach, or defence to the adherents of 



1790. every party; a paragraph, a phrase, or even a word, 
selected from either was used to denote and classify 
political sectaries ; and in all debates, from those of 
the senate to the humblest assemblage, the tenets of 
these three writers were quoted, supported or oppugned, 
according to the taste or the political bias of the speaker. 
Mr. Burke, of course, was relied on by those who 
wished to see the hereditary monarchy and nobility of 
England maintained in their accustomed authority, 
influence, and splendour ; the church in its dignity, 
opulence, and power ; property in its sacred inviolabi- 
lity, whatever might be the form in which it was in- 
vested; the representation preserved from innovations, 
which could not produce good, but were pregnant 
with confusion and mischief; and all legal establish- 
ments guarded from destructive encroachment, al- 
though they might be left open to the efforts of bene- 
ficial correction. Mr. Paine affected the very reverse 
of these opinions ; not only hereditary sovereignty and 
nobility, but any such institutions, were to him odious : 
the church was an object of detestation and ridicule, 
and its supposed property only a deposit, to be re- 
claimed at any time ; the representation of the people 
was a mere political fraud, tending to spoliation, cor- 
ruption, and oppression ; and the institutions in general 
so open to abuse, that a total alteration of them could 
alone be useful. Mr. Mackintosh was considered as 
placing himself between the two extremes. He de- 
claimed against the inheritance of the crown, but not 
against royalty; he did not expressly advocate the 
destruction of nobility, although it was obvious that 
it could not subsist if his observations on the subject 
of orders were adopted ; toward the church and its 
property, the representation, and the established sys- 
tem, he shewed as much, if not more, rancour than 
Mr. Paine himself*. 

* It would be unjust, after displaying them so amply, to omit observing one 
striking distinction between the two writers opposed to Mr. Burke. Mr. Paine, 
humbly born, imperfectly educated, and little, if at all, used to good society, treats 
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Except the fermentation occasioned by these (lis- ?xrv" 

cnssions, there was nothing in the domestic affairs of . 

England to occasion any particular feeling in the pub- 1790. 

He mind. Domestic 



tranquillity. 



Mr. Burke with harshness, rudeness, almost with contempt; considering, perhaps, 
that such is the mode in which a political antagonist ought to be assailed ; but he 
does not abuse or vilify any other person. The most uncivil expressions used by 
him are against the Count de Broglio, whom he styles " a high-flying aristocrat, 
"cool and capable of every mischief!" and he calls M. de Vergennes "an 
" aristocratical despot." Mr. Mackintosh, with every advantage of education, 
and benefit of higher association, sensible, perhaps, that expressions of contumely 
used toward Mr. Burke would recoil most violently on himself, mentions bis 
talents, bis oratorical and his personal character with great respect, even when 
most vigorously opposing his opinions ; but, toward all other persons, he shews 
a coarse, barbarous, and malignant hostility, which neither age, sex, nor calamity 
can mitigate, and which is never called for to invigorate the argument or ratify 
the assertion. Thus, as already has been mentioned, the unfortunate Governor 
of the Bastille, without a word of censure on his murderers, is termed a " titled 
" ruffian" (p. 177). M. de Calonne, dragged into the controversy as an auxili- 
ary, because Mr. Burke quotes one of his publications, is Stigmatized for exhibit- 
ing to the eyes of indignant Europe the spectacle of an exiled robber, living in 
the most splendid impunity, and, with an effrontery that beggars invective, assum- 
ing in his work the tone of afflicted patriotism, and delivering polluted philippics 
as the oracles of persecuted virtue. (Introduction, p. x.). On the Royal Family, 
he observes, that " The sensibility which 8( ems scared by the homely miseries of 
" the vulgar, is attracted only by the splendid sorrows of royalty, and agonizes at 
'• the slenderest pang which assails the heart id' sottishness or prostitution, if they 
" are placed b\ fortune on a throne." (Same, p. v.). In another passage, disgrace- 
ful for its extreme grossness, placing the Queen of France on a line with Doll 
Tearsheet, he says " The Comte d'Artois, thai scion worthy of Henry the Great, 
" the rival of the Bayards and Sidneys, the new mod( 1 of French knighthood, is 
" to issue from Turin, with ten thousand cavaliers, to deliver the peerless and im- 
" maculate Antoinette* of Austria from the durance vile in which she has so long 
" been immured in the Tbuilleries. from the swords of the discourteous knights of 
" Paris, and the spells of the sable wizards of democracy." (Same, p. xiii). With- 
out multiplying instances, it may be sufficient to observe that such ribaldry, the 
mere eeho of the defamations of the Palais Royal, and the howlings of the pois- 
sardes, is utterly unworthy of a scholar and a gentleman ; and it is strange to see 
it used by one who reprehends Mr. Burke for having written a contemptuous 
passage, outrageously offensive to candour and urbanity, reflecting on an opinion 
church lands, said to have originated in M. Turgot The name of that 
philosopher, economist, and encyclopaedist, was too well known to be treated with 
resen e, had it been used or even alluded to by Mr. Burke, which it was not ; and 
as he had long been dead, his acts or opinions belonged to the public, and might 
be discussed, or censured, without injury to any one. In an advertisement to 
his third edition, Mr. Mackintosh says, " I have been accused, by valuable friends, 
" of treating with ungenerous levity the misfortunes of the Royal Family of Fiance. 
" They will r.ot however suppose me capable of deliberately violating the sacred- 
" ness of misery, in a palace or a cottage ; and I sincerely lament that I should 
" have been betrayed into expressions which admitted that construction." It 
is difficult to conceive the meaning of this apology; it is easily to be understood 
that tautology, or a false concord, or any other mistake in rhetoric or grammar, 
may have I scaped the/pen of an ardent writer ; but how a man can deliberately 
be betrayed into writing disgraceful sentiments, correcting the press twice with- 
out altering them, and only finding them out at Inst through the information of 
valuable friends, is not to be comprehended. The author vindicates himself by 
an appeal to his general character ; but the facts arc not to be changed, and his 
i cpressions are quoted above from the very edition which contains his apologj . 
and in which he has noi mitigated them by a marginal note, or an intimation of 

doubt in the text. On this point, the sentiments of one, who was at least as good 
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Soon after the prorogation, Parliament was dis- 
solved. This measure occasioned no surprise ; it had 
been foreseen and avowed. Had the House of Com- 
mons been continued until its legal expiration, its ex- 
istence would have terminated at a most inconvenient 
period, in the middle of a session, and during the full 
progress of business, public and private. Ministers 
had nothing to fear from an appeal to the people. The 
character of Mr. Pitt, which was principally regarded, 
had risen in every struggle in which he had engaged ; 
he had come from every trial, not only unharmed, but 
with the graces of triumph ; and his adversaries, frus- 
trated in the senate, could assail him only in witty 
satires. The opposition, on the contrary, had not 
gained any advantage in the public estimation. Not 
to look too far backward, it may suffice to observe that 
the late discussions concerning the regency had not 
advanced them in the general estimation, while their 
connexion with Carlton House, and the equivocal 
situation of Mrs. Fitzherbert, exposed them to much 
suspicion and obloquy. One conspicuous member of 
that body was no longer to instruct the lower House 
by his knowledge, illumine it with his wit, or charm it 
with his never-failing urbanity. Lord North, on the 
death of his father, succeeded to the title, and, for the 
residue of his life, sat in the upper House as Earl of 
Guildford. His son, the Honourable George Augustus, 
now called Lord North, was returned for Petersneld. 
The trial of Mr. Hastings, on which so ample a por- 
tion of their labour was bestowed, and so much elo- 
quence displayed, produced no corresponding senti- 



a scholar, and at least as persevering and consistent a Whig as Mr. Mackintosh, 
are worthy of attention : " He that denies," Doctor Parr observes, " the exist- 
" ence of that peculiar veneration and peculiar pity which nature has implanted 
" in the heart of man towards sovereigns in distress, is a shallow philosopher ; 
" and he, who by delusive abstractions, or visionary refinements, would weaken 
" their efficacy, is a mischievous member of society. Kings may indeed be slain 
" in battle, led away captive into foreign lands, deposed, and even in some cases 
" destroyed, by their own subjects, and yet we can often read of their misfortunes 
" without very strong and painful emotions. But if insult be added to injury, 
"and, in the giddiness of success, the low and the worthless trample upon the 
' mighty, the conscious dignity of human nature rushes upon our minds, and we 
" become deeply interested in favour of those who have been hurled from the 
" highest pinnacle of power, and stripped of the gorgeous emblems in which gran- 
" dcur is wont to be arrayed." Works, vol. v. p. 549. 
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merits in the public, who felt no sympathy with the P5d?" 
managers, and considered the proceeding merely as a ' 
law-suit most dreadfully protracted. 1790. 

Prepared as both parties were, vigorous contests Contesta for 
for scats were maintained in some parts of the king- seats. 
dom ; but little interest was felt in the event. The 
Dissenters attempted to create an interest by requiring 
from candidates a promissory obligation ; but little 
effect was produced. Lord John Townshcnd retired funo lhh 
from the representation of Westminster, and it was ex- Mr. Home 
pected that Mr. Fox and Lord Hood would have been j^west""* 3 
returned without a contest ; but they found an unex- minster, 
pected opponent in Mr. John Home Tooke, who, 
although he had taken clerical orders, and was there- 
fore supposed to be disqualified, and although un- 
supported by any party, or by any individual possessing 
great wealth or influence, except Lieutenant-general 
Melville, maintained the conflict fifteen days, and 
polled sixteen hundred and ninety-seven votes. His 
speeches on the hustings enhanced his character as a 
wit, and established it as an orator*. 

On the meeting of the new Parliament, Mr. Ad- t 1790. 
dington was called to the chair without opposition. King's speech. 

In opening the session, the King stated the ter- 
mination of differences with Spain, and promised ' 
•the proper documents and estimates of expenses. He 
also mentioned the pacification between Austria and 
the Porte, and between Russia and Sweden : he la- 
mented the continuance of war between Russia and 
Turkey ; but said that the principles on which he had 
hitherto acted would make him always desirous of em- 
ploying the weight and influence of this country in 

* Mr. Fox polled 3510 ; Lord Hood, 3217. It may be sufficient to state here, 
without returning to the subject, that Mr. Home Tooke presented a petition 
against Mr. Pox's return, which was pronounced an outrage upon decency and a 
libel upon Parliament. It was however read from the chair, and referred to a 
committee under the Grenville act. Before this tribunal the petitioner behaved 
with singular indecorum; and, as he substantiated no allegation he had made, 
the petition was voted to be frivolous and vexatious. Refusing to pay the costs, an 
action was brought by Mr. Fox ; the defendant pleaded his own cause with great 
\ Lgour and ability ; but, after much delay on the p irt of the jury, a verdict was 
given against him. See the Parliamentary History, December 9th, 1790, and 
5th February, 1791. See also Memoirs of John Home Tooke, by Alexander 
Stephens, vol. ii. p. x "> to 109. 
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Mr Fox. 



to the restoration of general peace. In 
conclusion, his Majesty adverted to an interruption 
which had taken place in the tranquillity of our Indian 
possessions, in consequence of the unprovoked attack 
on an ally of the British nation ; but all circumstances 
afforded the most favourable prospect of bringing the 
contest to a speedy and successful conclusion. He also 
recommended the affairs of Quebec to particular at- 
tention. 

Earl Poulet moved the address, and was seconded, 
in a very able speech, by the Earl of Hardwicke ; the 
motion passed unanimously, although Earl Stanhope 
thought fit to introduce a subject which the King 
and both the preceding speakers had avoided, — the 
affairs of France, with some remarks on a recent pub- 
lication. Peace, he said, under divine Providence, 
was to be attributed to the French revolution, and 
nothing could tend more to make it permanent than a 
steady and well-formed alliance with that great and 
free country. But a publication by M. de Calonne, 
which he termed " an atrocious work," had created 
sedition in France, and was a gross libel on the King 
of England. These observations produced no answer. 

In the House of Commons, the address was moved 
by Mr. Mainwaring, who was still member for Middle- 
sex, although a change in the representation had 
taken place by the rejection of the once popular and 
celebrated John Wilkes. Mr. Reginald Pole Carcw 
seconded the motion, in a short, temperate, and pru- 
dent speech. The mention of Nootka Sound afforded 
Sir John Jervis an opportunity, and he availed himself 
of it with characteristic zeal and frankness, of praising 
the navy, both officers and men, for the skill and 
readiness they had evinced. 

It occurred that, in the course of his speech, Mr. 
Carew mentioned the Netherlands, remarking that it 
was always the interest and duty of this country to 
apply its weight and influence to prevent the increasing 
power of any one state which might be prompted by 
overweening ambition to disturb the general tran 
quillity of Europe. Mr. Fox said that the danger ad 
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verted to, and a phrase concerning the Netherlands in PJftF" 

the King's speech, could allude only to France ; and, " 

after discussing, at some length, the nature and effect 1790. 
of treaties by which the sovereignty of the Netherlands 
was guaranteed to Austria, he added, that whatever 
opinions might be entertained on that point, all must 
agree that we had no danger to dread from France at 
present more than formerly, but rather much less, on 
a great variety of accounts. Possibly the language of 
this part of the speech was intended only to express 
the King's benevolent desire to sec peace generally 
maintained. 

Mr. Pitt, in answering these observations, avoided Mr. Pitt. 
all dangerous and inflammatory topics, but yet man- 
fully professed his intention to maintain the honour of 
the country, by adhering to treaties. No amendment 
being moved, the address was unanimously voted. 

Copies of the convention with Spain, respecting Dec. 12th. 
Nootka Sound, with some explanatory papers, being R eba * es q on 
presented, Mr. Grey moved for additional documents; 
but the debate produced nothing which could add to 
the information already given, and the motion was 
negatived on a division*. The address of thanks and 13(]i 
congratulation to his Majesty was moved in the upper 
House by the Duke of Montrose; and, on a division, 
a motion by Lord Rawdon for the previous question 
was rejectedj*. .V like motion for an address from the Uth. 
lower House, made by Mr. Duncombc, was carried, on 
a question of adjournment moved by Mr. StanleyJ. 

It was found that the expense of the armament 
against Spain greatly exceeded the vote of credit : in- Appropriation 
stead of one, it was nearly three millions. Mr. Pitt, f. . ll ■ 1, ' ,; 1 ,in " ,,l 

1 . , 1 . r • -i 1 r- 1 dividends. 

having stated this tact, said, the first resource he 
should suggest would raise no inconsiderable portion 
of the sum wanted. It was the balance of the issues 
of public money for particular purposes which had 
accumulated in the Bank from unpaid dividends. As 
mere agents, they had no right to retain a greater ba- 

* It vrasthe firsl which tmik place in the new parliament, ami highly favour- 
able t" ministers. 258 to 1 3 1 

t 73 to 80 17 to L23. 
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lance than might be sufficient to answer probable de- 
mands ; and, as they had a considerable allowance for 
their agency, they were not intitled to an indirect pro- 
fit from an unnecessary balance. He proposed, there- 
fore, to take for public use, five hundred thousand 
pounds, for which the consolidated fund would be 
answerable, leaving one hundred and sixty thousand 
for current service and the discharge of old arrears. 
His next object was to propose such temporary im- 
posts as might produce a discharge of the whole in 
four years : these were taxes on sugar and spirits ; an 
additional duty of threepence per bushel on malt ; 
and, with certain exceptions, ten per cent, on the as- 
sessed taxes. 

In general, the minister's plan met the approba- 
tion of his usual opponents ; but the tax on malt, and 
the appropriation of the unclaimed dividends, occa- 
sioned discussions. Mr. Martin suggested that a tax 
on dogs, which he had proposed some years before, 
might be substituted for the malt tax ; 
motion was carried*. 

Against the bill for appropriating unclaimed divi- 
dends, Mr Thornton produced a petition from the 
governor and company of the Bank, shewing, in many 
points of view, the inconvenience and impropriety of 
the measure ; and the petition referred to was con- 
firmed by a letter signed by several eminent merchants, 
proprietors of stock, and agents for many respectable 
foreigners, who viewed the proposed measure as a vio- 
lation of the public faith. A motion of adjournment 
was rejected, and one for committing the bill passed, 
by great majorities - ]*. Still, as it appeared that some 
injury might ensue to public credit if the whole sum 
were removed from the custody of the Bank, it was 
arranged, as a compromise, that. the nation should ac- 
cept that required sum as a loan, without interest, on 
condition that a sufficient balance of the public money 
should at all times remain in the Bank ; and that their 
annual allowance for management of four hundred and 



but the original 



* 12o to 91. 



t 172 to 82, and 191 to 82. 
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fifty pounds on every million of the public debt should SFn? " 
continue. A list was immediately published for the 



information of those intitled to dividends, by which 1791. 
justice was done to many, while no material diminu- 
tion of the balance in the Bank was effected. 

On the motion of Mr. Pitt, a select committee of April is. 
nine members was appointed to inquire into the state puMuTfinanc" 
of public income and expenditure, and on the probable 
amount in future years. In a long and particular re- « ay ^ 
port, the Committee gave a satisfactory and encouraging- 
view of the public finance. The receipt appeared to 
have advanced progressively, while the expenditure 
was in a state which allowed the hope of gradual re- 
duction ; and the diminution of the national debt was 
proceeding in a manner conformable to the views of 
the minister and the hopes of Parliament. 

AYhcn their report came under consideration in a Mr Sheridan 
committee of the whole House, Mr. Sheridan attacked "ons?" 
it in every part, and moved thirty-nine adverse resolu- Juue 3 - 
tions, which were discussed during two days, and in 6 > '• 
general negatived or withdrawn, seven having been Generally ae- 
admitted with alterations and amendments. As the ga n 
forms of the House did not allow that resolutions 
moved in a committee should appear on the journals, 
and as it was the particular desire, perhaps the only 
hope, of the honourable mover that they should be so 
recorded, he proposed them again when the Speaker 
had resumed the chair ; the report was then brought 
up and agreed to, Mr. Sheridan's resolutions being all 
disposed of, by motions for the previous question, ex- 
cept the last, which was negatived on a division*. 

After the Christmas recess, the first business which 1790 - 2Q 
engaged the attention of Parliament was the abolition slave trade, 
of the slave trade. Since the last discussions, the fa- 
vourers of this reform had been indefatigable, and the 17s ' ) 
state of public proceedings led one of their travellers 
to Parisj". In that capital, a society had been formed society of 
before 1 tht" revolution, calling themselves Friends of the Amisdes 

Noii\s 

Blacks (Amis des Xoirs), pretending, like those in 
England, that their views were limited to the discon- 

« 34 to T.». f Clarkaon, v. ii. c.2. 

VOL. IV. P p 
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tinuance of the trade, while, in fact, their aim extended 
to the extinction of the state of slavery. This society 
languished in a state of general disregard, until revi- 
vified by the breath of the revolution. Among its 
members were the Duke de la Rochefoucault, Petion, 
Brissot, and the Abbe Gregoire ; but it received nu- 
merous and powerful accessions, and, among others, 
the governing name of Mirabeau. As soon as the 
rights of man were decreed, this society caused copies 
to be printed and distributed in great numbers among 
the people of colour in the West Indies, to instruct 
them that they were by birth the equals of their 
masters*. To this society, Mr. Clarkson, who repre- 
sented the committee in London, speedily found access ; 
and the manner in which the French practised on him 
is a curious specimen of their eagerness in catching at 
every opportunity to make parties, of whatever country, 
pay homage to the legislature of their own. The Amis 
des Noirs resolved that they would solicit an audience 
of M. Necker, at which a deputation from their body 
would attend. That the president of the National 
Assembly should be requested to fix a day for hearing 
the cause of the negroes, and that it should be recom- 
mended to the committee in London to draw up a pe- 
tition to the National Assembly of France, praying for 
the abolition of the slave trade ; the petition, signed 
by as great a number of the friends to the cause in 
England as could be procured, was to be sent to the 
committee at Paris, who would take it in a body to the 
Assembly. To the latter part of this most extraor- 
dinary proposal, the English agent returned the na- 
tural answer, that such an address from a mere com- 
mittee to a foreign legislature was contrary to the rules 
of propriety in which he had been educated : the 
British Parliament was not used to receive petitions 
from the subjects of other nations. The reply was, 
that the National Assembly would glory in contra- 
vening the example of other nations in a case of gene- 
rosity and justice, and that the petition would have an 



Lacretelle, tome viii. p. 329. 
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influence winch the people of England, unacquainted Six" 

with the sentiments of the French nation, would hardly 



credit. The committee in London did not adopt this 1790. 
reasoning : they sent no petition : Mr. Clarkson's 
operations were very limited. M. Necker received 
him very politely, asked him to confer frequently, pro- 
mising that, if business occasioned his absence, his 
wife should be his substitute. Engravings of the sec- 
tion of a slave ship, and tracts translated from the 
English, were put in circulation ; but, for the time, the 
result was not favourable to the efforts of the abolishers. 
Their first attempt in the Assembly failed of success; 
and in Saint Domingo the Rights of Man produced a 
dreadful scene of insurrection and massacre*. 

It appeared that, in the last session of Parlia- s '. ,nv progress 

11 • -i -i i i • i v oi mvestiga- 

ment, twenty-eight days, during which witnesses were ti, m in En- 
examined at the bar, had been employed in hearing s land - 
eleven individuals only ; and, as it was obvious that 
all the time which could be spared from other business 
must be exhausted without any effectual prosecution 
of this inquiry, Mr. Wilberforce proposed that an open 1791 
committee should sit up stairs for the purpose of hear- [J?- *■ 

11- tiii T- Open com- 

ing evidence, and that its proceedings should not be mittee appoint- 

suspended by any adjournment of the House. After ecL 

a short debate, in which Mr. Cawthorne complained 

of the injury which merchants and planters sustained 

by procrastination, and wished a period to be fixed, 

beyond which the examination should not be permitted 

to extend ; and Colonel Tarleton, Mr. William Smith, 

and Mr. Burke, having made a few observations, the 

motion was agreed to without a division. 

Mr. Wilberforce then moved, in a committee of April is. 
the whole House, that the chairman should be in- force's motion 
structed to move for leave to bring in a bill to prevent for a bin. 
the further importation of slaves into the British 
colonies. 

On this proposition the debate lasted two days. Debated. 
Mr. Wilberforce and Sir William Young, on the op- 
posite sides of the question, made speeches of great 

* Clarkson, vol. ii. c. 'I, 

v v 2 
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length, distinguished for research and ability. In 
favour of the motion, appeared Mr. James Martin, Mr. 
Francis, Mr. William Smith, Mr. Courtenay, Mr. Pitt, 
and Mr. Fox, who all declared their sentiments in 
detail; and several other members, who delivered 
themselves more briefly. In opposition to the motion, 
beside Sir William Young, were Colonel Tarleton, 
Lord John Russell, Mr. Stanley, the agent for some of 
the colonies, Colonel Phipps, Major Scott, and Lord 
Sheffield. 

Every topic applicable to the question was ex- 
hausted ; assertions on the one hand were met by de- 
nials on the other, and arguments advanced with 
confidence were examined with freedom. In this 
mode, the debate turned on the tyranny and inhuma- 
nity used in obtaining slaves, the horrors of the middle 
passage, their degraded state and cruel treatment ; and 
anecdotes were cited, both from books and from evidence 
before the House, in support of the motion. On the 
other side, in addition to argumentative refutation and 
denial or disbelief of facts, were urged the injustice to 
those who were engaged in the trade, and still more to 
the colonies ; the injury to commerce in general ; the 
certainty that the advantages which England threw 
away would be eagerly caught at by other nations ; 
and it was particularly argued that the proposed mea- 
sure was premature, as traders, colonists, and even the 
slaves themselves, ought to have time to prepare for so 
important a change. It was denied, by the advocates 
for the measure, that emancipation was at all contem- 
plated ; they desired only the cessation of the trade. 
Very little personality was exhibited on either part ; 
and the debate was so conducted, that two members, 
who came into the House prepossessed against the 
motion, or unprepared to decide, declared themselves 
among its supporters. It was, however, negatived by 
a great majority*. 

As a compensation for this failure, the friends of 
the abolition were gratified by a complete and almost 
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undisputed success in another object — the establish- 
ment, by statute, of the Sierra Leone Company. At 
the close of the late Avar, a great number of American inn 
slaves, who had been induced to join the British forces, 
who had been left in Nova Scotia, a climate unfavour- 
able to their constitution and habits, cheerfully accepted 
a proposal for forming- a colony on the coast of Africa : 
and more than eleven hundred were carried to Sierra 
Leone. At the same period*, a great number of these 
unfortunate persons, who had been landed in England, 
were seen, in a state of deplorable distress, in all parts 
of the metropolis, and in other great towns, soliciting 
charity, or, when that resource failed, betaking them- 
selves to crime to pacify the cravings of nature. These 
were also collected, to the number of four hundred, 
and, with about sixty white persons, mostly women of 
the lowest sort, and in ill-health, sent out to Sierra 
Leone at the charge of the government. This attempt 
was marked by misfortune. A long detention in the 
channel, the voyage and other circumstances acting 
upon constitutions already impaired, greatly thinned 
the numbers of the intended settlers. Fifty died be- 
fore the ships left Plymouth, thirty-four during the 
passage, eighty-six perished on the coast within four 
months of their arrival, and fifteen deserted-]-. 

Captain Thompson, of the navy, had obtained from 
King Tom, and it was afterward confirmed by King 
Xaimbanna, a grant of a piece of land, about twenty 
miles square, where these people were landed, and sup- 
plied with provisions, arms, and tools, to begin the 
formation of a free and independent colony. For their 
temporary regulation, and as the basis of their social 
system, a code was drawn up by Mr. Granville SharpJ. 
In this essay, it was laid down as a principle, that 
in new settlements human labour is more essential 
and valuable than any other article ; but, whether 
from education, habit, or nature, the people for whom 

♦ In 1786. 

t Clarkson, vol. ii. p. 312. Report to the Directors of the Siena Leone 
Company, 1792, p. 3. These vessels arrived in May 17 s 7. 

; Short Sketch oftemporarj Regulations for the intended Settlement n 
Sierra Li ■. bj Gra a Llle sharp. 
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he attempted to legislate were so little disposed to 
labour, that their working tools and building materials 
were left untouched, although the negroes were assured 
that the land they tilled and the dwellings they erected 
should be their own property. Thus the projected 
colony languished, and the hopes of its founders were 
depressed. In vain did the benevolent Mr. Sharp 
charter a vessel, in which fifty negroes, with tools, 
arms, and money, were to proceed to Sierra Leone. 
Eleven deserted before the ship sailed, the master 
plundered the property, and, when the residue arrived*, 
they found the colony almost abandoned; the few 
white persons who had been left, 
the slave factories-]-. 

Still the hopes of the parties did not break down 
under these disappointments. A joint-stock company 
was formed for carrying their project into execution; 
and a bill was brought into the House of Commons 
for allowing them a charter for thirty-one years, and 
protecting the general property of the share-holders 
from the common effects of the bankrupt law on the 
estates of co-partners. On the motion for a second 
reading, Mr. Gascoyne presented petitions from mer- 
chants of London, and from the African company, 
praying to be heard by counsel. He objected to the 
bill, as tending to establish a monopoly. Sierra Leone 
was the only river, for an extent of sixteen hundred 
miles, which afforded ships a safe and commodious 
harbour. If the bill gave the intended corporation an 
exclusive right to the harbour of Sierra Leone, that 
would be a monopoly. If the water, which was now 
obtained for ships from a spring within the circumfer- 
ence or tract of land which the Company meant to 
have inclosed, was to be paid for, he should deem that 
a monopoly. The nations, too, were in the habit of 
crossing this very spot, for the purpose of trading with 
the ships ; and it would be a great injustice to restrain 
their commerce, or oblige them to make a circuitous 



pp 



* L788. 

f In addition to the authorities above cited, see Macpherson's Annals, vol. iv. 
127-175 ; and a Voyage to Sierra Leone, by Lieutenant Matthews. 
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journey. These objections were easily answered by Lxtx 

Mr. Thornton, who denied that a monopoly was in- '. 

tended, or could possibly result from the measure, that 1791. 
it was merely designed as a protection for those who 
embarked a portion of their fortunes in a commerce 
for the natural productions of Africa, and that it would 
not occasion any injury to other traders. 

On the third reading, objections were renewed by May 30. 
Mr. Cawthorne, who doubted the right of his Majesty 
to make any grant of land in Sierra Leone. lie raised 
some merriment by reading the conveyance brought 
home by Captain Thompson, graced with the mark of 
King Tom, assigning lands to the Captain and some 
other persons, and to their heirs for ever. Mr. Sharp 
had drawn up a code of laws ; but the settlers, after 
plundering the stores and robbing one another, had 
dispersed. King Tom was dead ; and his successor 
King Jamie, far from acknowledging the validity of 
the grant, seized some of the new comers, sold them 
as slaves to British merchants, drove the settlers from 
the district, and compelled them to seek refuge far up 
the country. He did not desire to prevent the new 
Company from exploring and deriving benefit from the 
interior, but could not assent to their possessing exclu- 
sive or peculiar rights, or gaining dominion over a 
great and important river. 

These opinions were supported by Lord Sheffield, 
Mr. Matthew Montagu, and Mr. Hippislcy, and an- 
swered shortly by Mr. Henry Thornton, Sir William 
Young, Mr. Buxton, and Mr. Devaynes, who preferred 
the mark of King Tom or King Jamie, as a title to the 
more usual one of driving the natives from their lands, 
and then using such possession as a title. The esta- 
blishment, it was expected, would lead to the civiliza- 
tion of Africa and the abolition of the slave-trade. 

On a division, the opposers of the bill were de- 
feated by a great majority* ; and the measure does not 
seem to have encountered any opposition in the upper 
] louse. 

• 87 to 9. 
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CHAPTER THE SEVENTIETH. 

1790—1791. 

Occurrences in France. — General change of ministry — excul- 
pation of the Duke of Orleans and. Mirabeau.- — Conduct of 
the Assembly toward foreign nations — the clergy — oath 
imposed on them. — The King's assent forced — some of the 
clergy conform, the majority refuse. — The King's aunts go 
to Rome. — Altered conduct of Mirabeau. — Riot in Paris. — 
Decree against emigrants. — Attack on the castle of Vin- 
cennes— conduct of Lafayette — the King's friends mal- 
treated — perseverance of Mirabeau. — The King ill — re- 
gency provided for — residence of the King decreed. — Ill- 
ness — and death of Mirabeau — honours paid him. — Pro- 
ceedings with respect to religion — resistance of the King — 
his journey to St. Cloud prevented — his ineffectual com- 
plaint to the Assembly— he yields up his objections to con- 
stitutional priests — his letter. — Influence of these events on 
the English Parliament. — Canada.— King's message. — Mr. 
Pitt's motion. — Mr. Fox.— Petitions — progress of the bill. — 
State of the opposition party. — Mr. Hussey's motion.— Speech 
of Mr. Fox— Mr. Pitt. — Further observations of Mr. Fox- 
situation of him and Mr. Burke. — Motion by Mr. Sheridan to 
adjourn the debate on the Canada bill. — Mr. M. A. Taylor. 
— Mr. Fox. — Mr. Powys. — Mr. Burke. — Debate on the 
recommitment of the bill. — Mr. Burke. — Mr. Fox. — Mr. 
M. A. Taylor. — Mr. St. John — continued efforts to bear 
down Mr. Burke. Lord Sheffield moves a question of 
order. — Mr. Fox. — Mr. Burke — he disclaims all future 
friendship with Mr. Fox. — Agitation and speech of Mr. 
Fox — Mr. Burke — Mr. Pitt. — Motion of order withdrawn. 
— Further proceedings on the bill. — Mr. Fox— Mr. Pitt 
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— Mr. Burke— Mr. Fox— Mr. Burke. -Bill passes.— Re- 
sult of the late altercations. — State of the Roman Catholics. 
— Mr. Mitford's motion to bring in a bill lor their relief 
seconded by Mr. Windham— objections of Mr. Fox— Mr. 
Pitt.— The bill in a Committee.— Mr. Fox. — Debates.— The 
bill passes the lower House— debated in the upper House. 
- — Lord llawdon. — Speech of Dr. Moore, Archbishop of 
Canterbury— of Dr. Horslcy, Bishop of St. David's — oath 
amended— bill passed — its effect. -Libel bill. Corn bill. — 
Session ended. 

That some debates and proceedings in Parliament chap. 

• • T X X 

may be rightly understood, it is necessary to recapitu- 
late events which occurred in France. J791, 

Necker's removal was followed by a general change, Occurrences 
and the character and behaviour of ministers was also General 
essentially altered. Mutiny in the fleet, and disturb- < h . ;u, " v of 

* * . ministry. 

ances in various parts of the kingdom, served as a 
foundation for a report from four committees of the 
Assembly, in which the conduct of administration was 
severely criticised. M. du Portail succeeded Latour 
du Pin as minister at war. FIc promised the Assem- 
bly to reduce into practice the sublime theory of their 
laws. Du Porte du Tertre, an obscure lawyer, was 
made keeper of the state seal, as the King's seal was 
now denominated. He required of the commune per- 
mission to retain his scarf as a municipal officer, and 
assumed the proud distinction of plebeian minister. 
Both these persons owed their appointment to Lafay- 
ette; and, after some slight pauses, the other posts 
were filled with men of similar description. 

Soon after the return of the Duke of Orleans from Exculpation of 
his enforced visit to London, the Assembly, in consi- SS^Jlnd 
dering the report of the court at the Chatelet, had Mirabeau. 
pronounced him and Mirabeau blameless in the trans- 
actions of the preceding October. This acquittal Scp * ' 
enabled the Duke to remain undisturbed in the French 
capital, and to renew and continue his pernicious in- 
trigues ; but, although his malignity was rather in- 
creased (ban abated, bis political character was greatly 
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As to foreign 
nations. 



changed, as his pusillanimity and want of the higher 
qualities requisite to a great conspirator became gene- 
rally known. His disgraced name and exhausted 
purse were still of some use to those men, who, while 
he was aiming at the throne, were planning the utter 
destruction of kingly authority. 
Condnrt of Acting under such disclosed and such latent im- 

thc Assembly p U ] ses? ^he National Assembly, by their decrees and 
conduct, prepared the way for the hostility of foreign 
nations and the total destruction of every thing esta- 
blished in their own. Thus they treated with lofty 
contempt all applications, on behalf of the German 
Princes, for a recognition of the rights reserved to 
them by treaties in Lorraine and Alsace — rights which 
had been destroyed by the decrees of August 1789* ; 
they formally annexed Corsica to the realm of France, 
and proceeded in wresting from the Pope his indis- 
putable rights in Avignon and some other provinces, 
shewing how deceitful was their formal renunciation 
of views of conquest and aggrandizement. The no- 
bility might be considered as effectually destroyed; 
but the clergy and the throne remained, and, degraded 
as they were, still afforded means of gratifying ma- 
lignity by reiterated insults. 

After depriving the clergy of their established re- 
venues, laws were made declaring all benefices elective, 
admitting persons of every sect, even those who were 
not Christians, to vote in these elections, and totally 
altering the extent and limits of dioceses. The clergy 
respectfully submitted that the Assembly could not 
assume dominion over the discipline and spiritual go- 
vernment of the church, which could only be arranged 
by a national council : but this proposition excited the 
indignation of the legislature ; pretended conspiracies 
and insurrections were denounced and declaimed on 
with fury. A report from the four committees was 
produced, inveighing against the supposed crimes of 
the priesthood, and proposing a decree by which they 
should be compelled to swear adherence and submission 



The clergy. 



Nov. 26. 



Oath imposed 
on them. 



M&noirea d'un Homme d'Etat, torn. i. p. 78. 
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to the civil constitution of the clergy, and denouncing chap 
civil prosecutions against those who, after refusing the 



oaths, should retain benefices, or exercise ecclesiastical 1790. 
functions. This decree was ably combated by the 
energetic and lofty eloquence of Maury, the solid 
reasonings of the Abbe de Montesquieu, and the pa- 
thetic simplicity of the Bishop de Clermont ; but as 
their arguments were answered only by profane ribal- 
dry or wanton insult, the clergy announced their reso- 
lution to take no further share in the discussion ; and 
the decree, with another, still more rigorous, proposed 
by Mirabeau, passed the Assembly. 

The King had already received from the Pope a The King's 

, . n . i • t i j_' /• ,i • •! assent forced. 

brief, expressing his disapprobation 01 the civil con- 
stitution of the clergy ; and Louis consequently with- 
held his assent. The Assembly pressed him to sanc- 
tion their decree, and, on his refusal, the violent party December 23. 
threatened to renew the outrages of October. The 
bishops were execrated for appealing to the Pope; the 
weakness of Frenchmen, who could submit to the veto 
of a transalpine pontiff, was derided ; and, at last, the 
King reluctantly wrote to the Assembly, announcing December 26. 
his acquiescence. The demagogues now triumphed, 
and, on the ensuing day, were highly gratified, when Some of the 
sixty priests and monks, headed by the Abbe Gregoire, f m. 
conformed to the decree. 

A day was fixed on which every ecclesiastical mem- 1791. 
ber of the Assembly must peremptorily take the oath, Jalluar J' 1 ' 
or resign his benefices. 

On that day the hall was surrounded and the The rest 
tribunes filled by a ferocious mob. The clergy, ap- rdusc - 
pcaring in their places, were separately called by name. 
The Bishop of Agen, being the first, in modest and mo- 
derate terms declined taking the oath. The yells and 
cries a la lanterne, which accompanied and followed 
his speech, did not deter other members of the church 
from giving similar answers; for fear of the effect to 
be produced by these manly protests, the Assembly 
directed the president to desist from calling the names, 
and required a general consent to take the oaths, or 
renunciation of their benefices. One cure alone com- 
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plied, named Laudrin ; and the rest were ejected from 
their livings. 

All the bishops, except three*, and many thousands 
of parish priests and cures, were thus to be suddenly 
replaced. A new decree shortened the term required 
by law for enabling clergymen to hold benefices, and 
the vacancies were filled by men unqualified by educa- 
tion, habits, or principles, for the sacred functions. 
An ordination could not take place but at the 
hands of three bishops ; and, as only three remained, 
some difficulties were apprehended on that point ; 
but Talleyrand removed all obstacles. His two col- 
leagues expressed great hesitation, but he urged 
the fear of violence from the mob, talked significantly 
of self-destruction, and displayed, at the same time, 
a pocket pistol, — arguments which proved infallible, 
and surmounted all obligations of oaths, of character, 
and of duty to the head of the church j*. The re- 
cusant clergy, by their heroic conduct, greatly elevated 
their character^:. 

Disgusted at such injuries and insults to the eccle- 
siastical body, the King's aunts, Mesdames Ade- 
laide and Victoire, who had lived uncorrupted in the 
court of their father, Louis the Fifteenth, and had 
since been distinguished only by their virtue, benevo- 
lence, and piety, resolved to depart for Rome. The 
King regretted their determination, but would not 
interpose his authority. The clubs and the populace 
made it a pretext for requiring a law to settle the par- 
ticular mode of existence of the reigning family, and 
all its branches ; and Monsieur, the King's brother, 
was obliged personally to assure an immense mob, 
assembled at his residence, the Luxembourg, that he 
entertained no intention to quit the kingdom. Ano- 



* The three exceptions were, De Lomenie, Bishop of Sens ; De Jarenle, 
Bishop of Orleans; and Talleyrand Perigord, Bishop of Autun. To these the 
Bishop of Viviers might be added, but he was insane. 

f Dumont. Souvenirs sur Mirabeau, p. 258. 

X For these particulars, sec the debates on the days alluded to, the histories 
of the revolution, Bertrand's Annals, vol. iii. pages 197, 2G2, 277, and the Abbe" 
Barruel's History of the Clergy. The principal professors and masters of the 
1 *ni\ ersity of Paris did not emulate this heroic example, but, to retain their emo- 
luments, took the oaths. 
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ther party prepared to compel the Princesses to give 
up their intention ; but fortunately they escaped from 
Paris in the night. They were arrested at Arnay le 1791. 
Due; but a decree of the Assembly, procured after Feb - 19th - 
long and tumultuous altercations, gave them liberty. 24th - 

In this debate, Mirabcau shewed his admirable Altered eon 
skill in availing himself of the degraded manners of Mtaibeau. 
those whom he had to address. Instead of resorting 
to useless arguments of reason and justice, he carried 
his point by asking contemptuously, of what conse- 
quence it could be to the nation, whether two old 
women counted their beads in Paris or Rome? For 
some time past, the conduct of this demagogue had 
been a problem which none of his old adherents, and 
few of the King's friends, were able to solve. His 
speeches, at some times, appeared to favour the court, 
and at others he proposed measures, attended with 
explanations, which, although in the genuine sense of 
the revolutionists, seemed, even to them, to afford too 
extensive and candid disclosures. In fact, a negotia- 
tion between him and the Court had been successfully 
renewed ; and, in consideration of six hundred thou- 
sand livrcs (£26,250) in present payment, and a 
monthly stipend of fifty thousand livrcs (£2,187), he 
had engaged with earnest zeal in the cause of mo- 
narch}', and gained the entire confidence of the King 
and his most intimate advisers. But, as Mirabcau was 
sensible that, in the degraded and enfeebled state to 
which he had reduced the royal authority, no effort of 
force would be attended with the desired consequences, 
he still proposed to forward his new measures by means 
of his popularity ; to awe the most frantic of the revolu- 
tionists, by threatening to disclose their crimes; to com- 
bine others in his cause by a judicious mixture of force 
promises and arguments : to secure the fidelity of the 
army to the sovereign, and engage the people to peti- 
tion for the dissolution of the present and the convoca- 
tion of a new Assembly, on the well-founded allegation 
that the existing legislature had exceeded the autho- 
rities with which it was originally invested, and, con- 
sequently, that its abolitions, resumptions, and regula- 
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tions were not valid. It was also a part of this project 
that the King should quit Paris, where he was, in fact, 
a captive, and, putting himself at the head of his troops, 
commanded by the Marquis de Bouille, fix his abode 
at Montmedi, proclaiming himself the protector of his 
people, and defender of their rights and liberties. The 
plan embraced no violence against the Assembly. 

The permission afforded to the King's aunts to 
travel to Rome, formed the pretext for a popular com- 
motion ; a large mob, headed by Theroigne de Men- 
court, rushed toward the palace. Bailly, pale and 
trembling, professed an inclination, but wanted spirit, 
to act against the insurgents ; they were not dispersed 
till a detachment of the national guards arrived with 
their cannon. A party of gentlemen, slightly armed, 
attended on this occasion, to protect the persons of the 
King and Queen. They had often acted in the same 
manner before, and their conduct had received public 
approbation ; but they were now selected as objects of 
popular fury, and distinguished by the name of Cheva- 
liers du poignard. 

Barnave took advantage of the heated state of the 
public mind to introduce a motion on the residence of 
public functionaries ; the King being designated as the 
first of them. On the motion of Mirabeau, this ques- 
tion was adjourned until the committees should present 
an entire code of laws respecting the royal family. All 
means were now resorted to for inflaming the people. 
Rumours were spread of an approaching invasion by 
the emigrants ; clamours were vented against the 
Chevaliers du poignard; and the Chateau de Vin- 
cennes, situate a few miles from Paris, was indicated 
as a new Bastille, undergoing repair as a prison for 
the enemies of the Court. 

A debate founded on these circumstances being 
announced, the galleries were, at an early hour, filled 
with a screaming mob. Chapelier, who had hitherto 
been a strenuous agent in the cause of sedition, and a 
founder of the Jacobin club, proposed a law against 
tumults, which passed with little opposition, because 
the parties knew very well that a decree of the legisla- 
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ture would avail little against the unruly will of the c ££[ m 
all-powerful clubs. 

Chapelicr, as reporter from the committee on the 1791. 
constitution, then proposed a decree against emigra- J^mlf ' 
tion. This measure was opposed by Mirabeau, as in- 
consistent with freedom, and fitted only to those states jffi^,; 
where the sovereign wished to convert his dominions 
into a prison. In support of these opinions, he read a 
passage from a letter which, eight years before, he had 
addressed to Frederick William, King of Prussia. 
The decree proposed to establish a council of three 
members of the Assembly, invested with a dictatorial 
power, and authorized, in times of commotion, to point 
out absentees, who should be obliged to return on pain 
of being treated as rebels ; this triumvirate was alone 
to be invested with the power of issuing authorities to 
quit the country ; and those who refused obedience 
were to forego all the rights of French citizens ; to be 
declared incapable of holding any office, and their 
whole property forfeited. Mirabeau exclaimed vehe- 
mently against this decree, declaring that, if it passed, 
he would never obey it. He moved the order of the 
day, with a declaration that the proposed law was in- 
compatible with the principles of the constitution. 
Rewbell and Merlin, aided by Vernier, evaded the 
decision of this question, by moving an adjournment, 
and thus was a basis laid for the subsequent decrees 
which reduced so many families to poverty and des- 
pair. 

While these discussions agitated the Assembly, a Attack on the 
detachment of the lower order of Parisians proceeded 
to demolish the castle of Vincennes*, although the 
legislature had authorised, and the municipality of 
Taris had commenced the repairs. They departed 
about ten o'clock, and although their intention had 
been previously announced, Lafayette did not begin to Conductof 
collect the national guards, for the purpose of opposing La, ' 1 > lUl ' 
them, till noon. The battalion of the faubourg St. 

* It may bo worth while to rail lo the recollection of the reader thai this was 
the state prison in which Mirabeau was confined from May 1777, to December 
1780. 
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Antoine were reluctant to act, and loud in complaints, 
in which they were encouraged by their colonel, San- 
terre, a brewer, who was patronized and employed by 
the Duke of Orleans to destroy the popularity of La- 
fayette. On his arrival at Vincennes, the General easily 
expelled a mob of four thousand from the court-yard ; 
but when he was proceeding to drive them from the 
apartments, he was surprised to hear from his own 
troops a cry of down with Lafayette ! By an exertion 
of firmness he brought them to their duty, and arrested 
sixty-four of the mutineers, whom he carried prisoners 
to the capital. 

The tumult and agitation which prevailed, during 
this whole day, gave considerable alarm to the faith- 
ful friends of the King ; about three hundred, armed 
as usual, collected in one of the apartments ; but on 
an application to the King, he reluctantly ordered 
them to deposit their arms in a place of safety. La- 
fayette now arrived, vociferating the song of sedition, 
" £a-ira ! tous les aristocrats a la Ian terne! 1 ' and, after 
grossly insulting the officers of the household, express- 
ing great indignation at the supposition that a con- 
stitutional King could want additional protection when 
surrounded by his national guards, and swearing such 
an event should never again occur, he snatched the arms 
of the royalists from their deposit, and gave them to his 
troops, who immediately thrust the unfortunate pro- 
prietors down stairs, beating and wounding them, and 
conveyed six to prison, where they were confined 
twelve days. Not content with these base indignities, 
Lafayette extorted from the King an order, that, in 
future, only the national guards on duty, and the per- 
sons belonging to his household and that of the royal 
family, should be admitted. 

Although the general events of this day were un- 
favourable to Mirabeau's intended appeal to the peo- 
ple, he bent the whole energy of his genius to the for- 
mation of new connexions, and the establishment of a 
firm and powerful party. The exertions of such a man 
could never be ineffectual, and he found his importance 
daily augmenting, although his personal opponents in 
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the clubs obtained over him occasional and imperma- ^xx'' 
nent advantages, and the agents of sedition sold a pam- 



phlet in the streets, which they recommended by an- 1791. 
nouncing it to contain " the great treachery of Count 
" Mirabeau." 

At this period the King was attacked with a fever, TheKingiii. 
attended with aggravating symptoms ; the people ex- Marcb 4th. 
pressed great solicitude, and celebrated his recovery 
by illuminations, and a Te Deum at the cathedral. 
Debates were commenced on the establishment of a Regency pro- 
Kegcncy in case of his decease, during the minority of videdfor. 
his successor ; and it was decided, that the next male 
heir of full age, being a. native and resident in France, - 2 :,„i 
might claim it of right ; and in default of such rela- 
tive, the regency was to be elective. The guardian- 
ship of the minor's person was confided to his mother, 
provided she remained unmarried ; but if she took a 
second husband, a guardian was to be elected by the 
legislature. 

As a foundation for a decree respecting the resi- Residence of 
dence of public functionaries, the committee presented t 1 1 "' Kin s 
a report, in which the King was called the first public 2 i s t. 
functionary ; and it was ordered that all should dwell 
in whatever place might be the proper scene of their 
employments ; the King to be always resident, during 
the session, within twenty leagues of the legislative 
body ; and his quitting the kingdom without their 
permission, was to be considered an abdication. A 
law was also enacted establishing a provisional tri- 
bunal at Orleans, to try crimes against the state, in- 
stead of the Ohatelet, until the formation of a high 
national court. 

In the recent debates, Mirabeau had taken but Ulnesa : 
little share. While occupied in his more important 
arrangements, he was seized with spasms in the chest; 
and had recourse, as on former occasions, to the warm 
bath, which produced a temporary effect; but contemn- 
ing his disease, and relying on the strength of his 
constitution, he attended too little to his health, and 
probably, by his exertions, accelerated his death. 
When greatly exhausted, a short retreat into the 
vol,. IV. Q 
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country afforded him hopes of recovery ; on his return 
to Paris, however, he found himself much worse ; and, 
after enduring for two days excruciating tortures, ex- 
pired, lamenting, with his latest breath, the French 
monarchy, which with him would descend, he said, 
into the grave. 

When his illness was announced, the whole capital 
was in alarm ; his door was crowded with enquirers, 
and messengers from the King augmented the num- 
ber. His death was ascribed, by the surgeons who 
opened him, to the stoppage of an issue ; his heart, 
they said, was dried up, and his intestines mortified. 
Suspicions were entertained that his days were 
abridged by poison ; which neither the above report, 
nor all the reasonings on the subject, have been able 
entirely to remove : probability points strongly toward 
that conjecture, but positive proof is wanting*. His 
death was regarded as a public calamity ; the theatres 
were shut, the fleets lowered their top-sails, the As- 
sembly, the municipality, and the directory of the 
department, went into mourning, and all France fol- 
lowed the example. He was buried in the church of 
Sainte Genevieve, which was, on his death, decreed to 
be a receptacle for the ashes of illustrious men ; and, 
as Christianity declined in France, received the heathen 
name of Pantheon. 

The election of priests who would take the oaths, 
and the appointment of bishops, engaged much at- 
tention. Talleyrand, although he conformed to the 
oaths, renounced his see, but assisted in the consecra- 
tion of others, particularly of Gobet, who was elected 
Archbishop of Paris ; and for this and other parts of 
his conduct, the recreant ecclesiastic was excommuni- 
cated by the Pope. The Assembly, in revenge, de- 
creed that all bulls and other edicts of his holiness 
should be deemed void, unless sanctioned by the legis- 
lature, and that divine service should not, in any of its 
parts, be performed by any priests who had not taken 



* This subject is amply and fairly discussed in Memoires Biographiques, 
litteraires et politiques, de Mirabeau, ecrits par lui-meme, par son pere, son 
onclo, et son fils adoptif, torn. xi. p. 139, p. 172, et seqq. 
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the oaths. The populace assisted the Assembly, by ^IV 
persecuting all who attended divine worship in hospi- __!___ 
tals or chapels, where the hated priesthood were cm- 1791, 
ployed, beating the men and indecently scourging the 
women who dared to be religious. That the Pantheon 
might not be unpeopled with the deities of philoso- 
phical adoration, it was decreed that the remains of 
Voltaire and Rousseau should be transferred to that 
repository, and the ceremony was pompously per- 
formed. 

To the sufferings of the clergy, the King could not 
be indifferent, although he had been forced to sanction the King 
the decree respecting them. The attainment of liberty 
or power on the plan suggested by Mirabcau, was not 
now to be contemplated : another project was recom- 
mended ; but its speedy execution was not to be hoped. 
The exertions of the demagogues, and of Lafayette in 
particular, were daily directed to the object of com- 
pelling the King to attend divine service, and receive 
the holy sacrament from a constitutional priest at 
Easter ; but the King, by advice of the Bishop of 
Clermont, resolved to postpone the pascal communion ; 
and, that he might avoid importunities and insults, to 
pass that week at St. Cloud. 

Lafayette, apprehensive that this excursion would isth April. 
be opposed by the populace, took the precaution of in- " l8 ^im,'d y ' 
creasing the national guards, and endeavoured to pro- prevented, 
tect the King in this exercise of his natural and even 
constitutional right ; but the clubs, particularly that of 
the Cordeliers*, had made arrangements for detaining 
him by force. As soon as the royal family had taken 
their seats in their carriages, they were surrounded by 
an innumerable mob, who clamorously insisted that 
the coaches should not be permitted to pass, mingling 
with their vociferations the grossest abuse and ob- 
scenity ; and even insulting the Queen by actions of 
horrible immodesty. Lafayette attempted to clear 
the way, but his troops refused to act against the 

* A society formed from tlio most profane, base, and unprincipled of the 
Jacobins. Like them, they tuck their name from the place of their sitting : a 
suppressed convent of Franciscan friars. 

Q Q 2 
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people ; and he was furiously insulted by Danton, who 
encouraged and in some degree directed the rabble. 
Lafayette offered to put himself at the head of a few 
officers, and clear the way, at the hazard of his life ; 
but the King would not permit the dangerous and 
unprofitable attempt ; and, after enduring every species 
of licentious insult, during an hour and a half, the 
royal family returned to their prison, for so, notwith- 
standing the rhetoric of popular orators, and all the 
studied misrepresentations of the municipality and the 
Assembly, the palace must be considered. 

The King, in person, carried his complaints to the 
Assembly, and declared his unaltered resolution to 
visit St. Cloud; but the legislature, although they 
applauded those parts of his speech which promised to 
maintain the civil constitution of the clergy, adopted 
no resolution for facilitating his journey, and it was 
renounced in silence. Lafayette, indignant at the 
conduct of his troops, resigned the command; but, 
after two days, resumed it, on the earnest solicitations 
of Bailly, and a deputation of the Commune. He dis- 
missed fourteen of the most refractory soldiers, and 
attempted to impose on the whole corps a new oath ; 
but the men he had discharged were hailed as martyrs 
of liberty, and the oath was declared superfluous and 
illegal. 

Elated by their triumph, the popular faction re- 
newed their violence against the nonjuring priests ; and 
the King, feeling heartily for their situation, accepted, 
in an evil hour, the tender of counsel and assistance 
from the Lamcths. To save the unfortunate ecclesias- 
tics from danger and persecution, he dismissed them 
from about his person ; and even did violence to his 
conscience, by hearing mass performed on Easter-day, 
at the church of St. Germain l'Auxerre, by a constitu- 
tional priest. 

In compliance with the advice of the Lameths, and, 
in contradiction to that of his older and better friends, 
he adopted the fatal and dishonourable measure of 
writing to all his ministers at foreign courts a letter of 
instructions, enabling them to declare his entire ap- 
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probation of the revolution, his desire to maintain the C lxx ' 
constitution, and an avowal that he considered himself 



perfectly free and happy. In vain did Montmorin 1791. 
oppose the transmission of this disgraceful scroll ; it 
was resolved on and executed too suddenly for his 
arguments to prevail : the Assembly heard it read 
with expressions of rapture, and sent a deputation to 
congratulate the King ; but the royalists took no 
share in these transports ; and Louis himself had the 
mortification, the next day, to find Montmorin's pro- 
phecy verified, the enthusiasm of the moment entirely 
exhausted, and a party gaining credit by declaring 
that the professions were too extensive to be sincere. 

These events were often referred to, and had a 
material influence on some proceedings in Parliament, 
which are now to be detailed. 

In opening the session, the King had pointed the ihfluenceof 
attention of both Houses to the situation of the province ont h e 
of Quebec, and recommended the establishment of English 

1 o- 1 -1 rtif a r\ i Parliament. 

necessary regulations. Since the year 1774, Canada Canada. 
had been governed under the provisions of the act 
which was so much debated*, and had increased so 
largely in wealth and population, that a new system 
was obviously required. 

In the last sessionj-, Mr. Fox had mentioned a vote 
of the preceding year, and reproached ministers for 
their tardiness and violation of a pledge. Mr. Secre- 
tary Grenville lamented and accounted for the delay, 
but denied that any pledge had been given. Similar 
conversations were repeated ; but no measures could, 
for the time, be introduced. 

At length the King announced, by a message, his p e b. 25th. 
intention, when enabled by Parliament to establish Kin ° s 

-, t • -1 i • j message. 

necessary regulations, to divide the province, and to 
make a permanent and proportionate appropriation of 
lands for the support of a Protestant clergy. 

Mr. Pitt moved to bring in a bill for repealing a March 4th. 
portion of the existing statute, and making further 3 
provision for the government of Quebec. As he did 

• See chap, \xii. I March *tU, L790. 
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not foresee any opposition, he would, for the present, 
only state the outline of the intended measure. It 
would tend to terminate the differences and growing 
competition between the ancient inhabitants and the 
new settlers from England and America, and bring the 
government as near as possible to the British consti- 
tution. The province was to be divided into two parts, 
under the denominations of Upper and Lower Canada 
(the Upper for the English and American settlers, the 
lower for the Canadians), and to give a local legislature 
to both. Beside the elective assembly, each province 
would have a council, the members of which were to 
be appointed for life, with hereditary succession to the 
descendants of such as should be honoured with he- 
reditary titles; which titles were to convey to inhabi- 
tants of either province the dignity of a member of 
council. Landed property was to be held according 
to the law of England, in soccage tenure ; the ha- 
beas corpus to be established in both provinces ; but 
the general administration of the law to continue as it 
had been, until altered by the provincial assemblies. 
A proper allotment of lands would be made for the 
Protestant clergy; but, as in one of the provinces the 
majority of inhabitants would be Roman Catholics, the 
council and assembly might make allotments for their 
support, which, if sanctioned by the Crown, should 
be valid, without the intervention of Parliament. No 
taxes were to be imposed on the colonists by the 
British government, except such as were necessary 
for the regulation of commerce ; and, to prevent the 
possibility of mistake, even those were to be levied 
and disposed of under the authority of the provincial 
legislature. 

Mr. Fox highly approved of giving to a country so 
far distant a local legislature ; such a provision would 
exceedingly prepossess him in favour of every part of 
the plan : the only means of retaining distant colonies 
with advantage, was, to enable them to govern them- 
selves. 

Petitions were presented by Mr. Limburner, the 
agent, and from some merchants trading to Canada, 
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who were heard by counsel ; but, unopposed at its first C lxx ' 
and second reading, unopposed in the committee, the 



bill was reported to the House. On the motion of 1791. 
Mr. Pitt, the consideration of the report was postponed ; bill. 81 * 8 ' 
and this measure, hitherto so quietly received, and so 
little noticed, became the subject of animated debates, 
and the medium through which differences were de- 
clared, friendships dissolved, and new connexions 
formed, which had a powerful influence on the politics 
of England, and, perhaps, the affairs of Europe. 

After the public difference which had already taken state ofthe 
place between Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke, and the avowed opposition 
hostility of Mr. Sheridan, after the meeting at Port- 
land House, and after the publications of Mr. Burke 
on the French Revolution*, and the discussions they 
had occasioned, it became obvious that the cement 
which kept together the fabric of opposition was par- 
tially lost, and that some portion must sever from the 
residue. Perhaps some internal sentiments, or the 
force of habit at least, would have inclined Mr. Fox 
to avoid a public rupture with his old friend and poli- 
tical guide ; but he was connected with men who 
would not permit neutrality or compromise; and, as 
this disjunction must take place, strong endeavours 
Merc used to gain an advantage before the public. In 
fact, the hopes and views of the different members of 
opposition now exhibited a strange variety, portending 
irreconcileable discord. The Duke of Portland, their 
ostensible head, disliked and dreaded the French re- 
volution as cordially as Mr. Burke. Mr. Windham, 
whose manly character and fine taste would never per- 
mit him to unite in vulgar triumphs, or rejoice in 
the ascendancy of mobs, entertained opinions equally 
strong; yet his personal esteem for Mr. Fox, on the 
one hand, and his love and veneration for Mr. Burke, 
on the other, prevented him from a voluntary or af- 
fected disclosure of his opinions. Many eminent and 
honourable persons shared in these feelings : but there 

* Since his "Reflections," Mr. Burke had published, Feb. 1791, "A 
" Letter to a Member of the National Assembly," repeating, reinforcing, and 
amplifying his former Bentimcnts. 
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ilxx' was a & rea ^ number of the party in the other extreme. 
' Soured by long opposition, inflamed by supposed 

1791. wrongs, and caught, perhaps, by theories advanced by 
French politicians, some were desirous that the ex- 
ample should, to some extent at least, be followed in 
this country; societies were formed to imitate those 
which governed France, and, under their direction, a 
portion of the press was employed to conciliate the 
public to their views. Of the great opposition leader 
himself, it is said, that he approved of the French re- 
volution in principle, but abhorred the details. The 
distinction is too refined for practical application ; the 
details were mere expositions of the effect of the prin- 
ciples ; and the actors, in all the horrors of the times, 
vindicated all that passed, and planned all that was to 
come, under pretence of supporting principles. But, 
whatever might be his internal sentiments, Mr. Fox's 
associates would not allow him to maintain, if he were 
so inclined, any reserve ; declarations, explicit, strong, 
and irrevocable, were demanded, and he complied to 
the full extent of the requisition. 

Mr ril Husse *s ^ n tne mo ^ on f° r taking the Quebec Bill into 

motion. further consideration, Mr. Hussey, having presented a 

new petition from merchants and others, required a 
recommittal. 
speech of He was seconded by Mr. Fox, who considered the 

bill as of great importance, not alone to the people 
for whose government it was intended, but to Great 
Britain. He hoped that, in promulgating the scheme 
of a new constitution for the province, the House 
would keep in view those enlightened principles of 
freedom which had already made a rapid progress, 
and were daily becoming more universal as the love of 
liberty was gaining ground, in consequence of the dif- 
fusion of literature and knowledge ; a constitution 
should be formed for Canada as consistent as possible 
with the principles of freedom. In the projected as- 
semblies, the number of members was too small : in 
popular bodies of legislature, the people should be fully 
and freely represented ; and the assemblies should have 
all their incidental virtues and vices ; but such an end 
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could not be effected by a collection of only sixteen CII A?- 
or thirty persons. Our septennial act had been de- __1_1_ 
fended by referring to the circumstances attending a 1791. 
general election ; but why, in Canada, where, for many 
years at least, no such consequences were to be appre- 
hended, should not elections be annual or triennial 1 
Why should qualifications of electors, instead of a free- 
hold, forty shillings annual value, as in England, be 
raised to five pounds % The numbers of the councils 
were small, but might be indefinitely extended ; the 
members were neither hereditary, nor chosen by elec- 
tors, as in some colonies in the West Indies, nor ap- 
pointed by the King, but rather a compound of all. 
On the subject of hereditary powers, or honours, no 
general proposition could easily be maintained ; but he 
saw nothing so good in them as to warrant their intro- 
duction into a country where they were unknown, and 
by such means distinguishing Canada from all our 
other colonies. In countries where they made a part 
of the constitution, he did not think it wise to destroy 
them ; but to give birth and life to such principles, in 
countries where they did not exist, appeared exceed- 
ingly unwise. He could only account for it by ima- 
gining that Canada, having been formerly a French 
colony, an opportunity might be sought of reviving 
those titles of honour, the extinction of which some 
gentlemen so much deplored ; and to resuscitating, in 
the west, that spirit of chivalry which had fallen into 
disgrace in a neighbouring country. Were those red 
and blue ribbons, which had lost their lustre in the old 
world, to shine forth again in the new? It was pe- 
culiarly absurd to introduce hereditary honours into 
America, where those artificial distinctions stunk in 
the nostrils of the natives. 

With equal severity, he censured the intended 
provision for the clergy. Protestants, as distinguished 
from Catholics, were not necessarily members of the 
church of England ; and so a seventh part of the lands 
hereafter to be granted might be applied to the sup- 
port of those who were termed Protestant Dissenters. 
[f they were all of the church of England, this would 
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chap. no t reconcile him to the measure. He disapproved of 

the clauses relating to appeals, and generally, in com- 

1791. parison with the British dominions in the West Indies, 
censured every part of the bill. Canada was situated 
near the colonies of North America ; all their animosity 
on the quarrel between them and Great Britain had 
subsided ; the governments which they had established 
were better adapted to the situation of the people than 
any, either of the ancient or modern world : and it 
was material that the inhabitants of our provinces 
should have nothing to envy among their neighbours, 
or in any part of the King's dominions. 

Mr. ntt. As Mr. Burke was not present at this debate, the 

reflections cast on his principles, his opinions, and his 
writings, remained unanswered. Mr. Pitt did not 
oppose the motion for recommitting the bill; but, 
while he vindicated its several parts, observed that, as 
it was not the business of the House to discuss what 
was the best constitution of government for France, 
America, or any foreign country, he had always de- 
clined making any remarks on the subject. Whether 
France or America had chosen well or not, he had no 
difficulty in declaring that the English constitution 
was in its principle the best for us ; better than any of 
those which were founded on republican principles. 
Without meaning to use the word republican in an 
obnoxious sense, he affirmed that none of those repub- 
lican principles which had been described as the con- 
sequence of an extension of learning and light, and 
which were said to shine in the constitutions of France 
and America, could improve that of Britain or her 
colonies. 

April ]5th. j n another discussion on a different question*, Mr. 

observations of Fox took an opportunity of assailing the political 

Mr. Fox. opinions of Mr. Burke, at a time when nothing which 
had passed called for the display of his opinions. He 
treated on the balance of power, saying he had been 
a strenuous advocate for it while France was an in- 
triguing, restless nation ; but now her situation was 

* On the Russian armament. 
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altered; she had erected a government from which C ''' A1 '' 
neither insult nor injustice was to be dreaded ; and he __!__ 
had become extremely indifferent on that point, and so 1791. 
should continue until some other nation should com- 
bine the power with the principles of government 
which had formerly prevailed in France. Those who 
detested the principles of the revolution had reason to 
rejoice in its effects. The new government aimed to 
make its subjects happy. As to their change of system, 
he knew that different opinions were entertained; but 
he admired the new constitution, considering it alto- 
gether as the most stupendous and glorious edifice of 
liberty which had been erected on the foundation of 
human integrity in any time or country. 

This speech was delivered at a late hour, when 
Mr. Pitt, Mr. Windham, and many other members, 
had spoken. Mr. Burke immediately rose, with great 
appearance of emotion ; but cries of question, raised by 
the adherents of Mr. Fox, prevented him from being 
heard*. 

No doubt could now be entertained that a final Situationof 
rupture must ensue between Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke ; M \: Burke! 
but Mr. Fox seems rather to have deprecated than 
desired a public conflict. Mr. Burke was determined 
to explain his own principles ; and he must have shewn 
a most dastardly spirit if he had not. No accusation 
could justly be advanced against him of having sought 
to embroil the debates with his favourite topics ; he 
had spoken on the subject of the Russian armament 
without even an allusion to France ; but the Quebec 
bill was the only subject before Parliament which 
would afford him an opportunity of vindicating him- 
self. In preparation for the day, and smarting still 
under the recent insult, he applied to some friends of 
the ministry, and requested their protection against 
any attempt to drown his voice by mere clamour. On 
the day when the next discussion of the Quebec bill ,.,, 

J lneir meeting. 

was to take place, Mr. Fox visited Mr. Burke tor the 

• He afterward published that which would have been the substance of his 
speech, undci the title of An Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs. 
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first time after a considerable interval, and, in the 
presence of a mutual friend, heard from him the out- 
line of the remarks intended to be offered, and an ex- 
planation, contradicting a statement which had been 
circulated, tending to impart a belief that the King 
had expressed opinions favourable to Mr. Fox; but 
that Mr. Pitt, anxious to impress on the mind of his 
Sovereign that Mr. Fox's principles were altogether 
republican, had instigated Mr. Burke in the discussion. 
When this point had been satisfactorily adjusted, Mr. 
Fox expressed a desire that the debate should not 
take place on the recommitment of the Quebec bill ; a 
request not altogether fair or reasonable, as the old 
statesman had been attacked in his absence, and, when 
the opportunity to answer occurred, had been silenced, 
not by the arguments of his opponent, but by the 
clamour of his friends. Mr. Burke refused compliance, 
but they did not separate with appearances of hostility ; 
they walked to Westminster together, and together 
entered the House, making thus the last shew of friend- 
ship which they were to exhibit*. 

Still the expression of Mr. Burke's opinions was 
delayed. When Mr. Fox and he arrived, they found 
that Mr. Sheridan had already proposed the postpone- 
ment of the question, as the papers were not printed ; 
and as it was the very day preceding the Easter recess, 
many members were absent. Mr. Michael Angelo 
Taylor, having complained of the manner in which the. 
constitutions of other countries had been discussed, 
and declared that, if such a course were continued, he 
should call members to order, Mr. Fox admitted that, 
in the course of the session, he had taken opportunities 
of alluding, perhaps too often, to the French revolution, 
and expressing opinions in its favour; but, on this 
bill he had only introduced one levity, silly enough 
perhaps, and not worth recollection,— an allusion to 
the extinction of nobility in France, and its revival in 

* In this narrative I have followed the Annual Register, vol. xxxiii. An. 1791 , 
published by Rivington, relying on it the more implicitly because I know that the 
history for that and the following year was written under the correction of two 
eminent statesmen of the highest honour and integrity, and well apprized of all 
the facts. 
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Canada. He never had stated any republican princi- CH ^ P- 
pics, with regard to this country, in or out of Parlia- * 

mcnt; and when the bill came again to be discussed, 1791. 
although he should be extremely sorry to differ from 
friends whom he greatly respected, he still adhered to 
his opinions, and should never be backward in deliver- 
ing them. 

Mr. Powys complained of the irregular course of Mr - Powys. 
debates, and intimated that it would have been better 
if Mr. Fox had followed the example of Mr. Burke, by 
writing his opinions, instead of speaking them in 
Parliament. 

Mr. Burke said he did not wish to call forth public Mr. Burke. 
opinions unnecessarily, and expressed great anxiety to 
avoid meeting his friend as his adversary and antago- 
nist. Of his eloquence and abilities he made the 
highest acknowledgments ; but, dear as was his 
friend, desirous as he was to avoid any difference, there 
was another object still more dear and more to be 
desired, — the discharge of his duty, the love of his 
country. 

On the day appointed for the recommitment, as May 6th. 
soon as the chairman had taken his seat, a motion was recommitment 
made that the bill should be read paragraph by para- of the bill. 
graph. Mr. Burke rose, and a most extraordinary scene Mr Bllvke 
ensued. The House, he said, was going to do the 
great and important act of appointing a legislature for 
a distant people, and to affirm a legal authority in it- 
self to exercise this high power. The first question 
would be their competency to act. A body of rights, 
commonly called the Rights of Man, imported from a 
neighbouring country, had lately been set up by some 
persons in this, as paramount to all other rights. A 
principal article in this new code was, " That all men 
" are by nature free, are equal in respect of rights, 
" and continue so in society." If such a doctrine were 
to be admitted, then the power of the House could 
extend no further than to call together all the inhabit- 
ants of Canada, and recommend to them the free choice 
of a constitution for themselves. But the right of this 
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chap. country to legislate was founded on another code, on 
_____ which mankind, in all ages, had acted — the law of 
Intl. nations. If the right was established, how was this 
country to legislate ? He could not refer to the expe- 
rience of old governments, for that was exploded by 
the academies of Paris and the clubs of London, who 
saw too much by the light of their new lantern to have 
recourse to any other. Three systems presented them- 
selves : those of America, of France, and of Great Bri- 
tain. Great respect was due to that of the United 
States ; they were near neighbours, and our colonists 
ought not to have reason to envy them ; but part of 
Canada was inhabited chiefly by persons who had 
migrated from the United States. These men had 
fled from the blessings of American government, and 
were not likely to return, shocked by the introduction 
af the British constitution ; and the British inhabitants 
were, probably, not so much corrupted by the clubs of 
London and the academies of Paris, as to think that 
any form of government must be preferable to an old 
one. To the ancient Canadians, the most numerous 
body, and entitled to the greatest attention, were we 
to give the French constitution'? — a constitution 
founded on principles diametrically opposite to ours, 
that could not assimilate with it in a single point ; as 
different from it as wisdom from folly, as vice from 
virtue, as the most opposite extremes in nature — a 
constitution founded on what was called the rights of 
man? But let this constitution be examined by its 
practical effects in the French West-indian colonies. 
These, notwithstanding three disastrous wars, were 
most happy and nourishing, until they heard of the 
Rights of Man. As soon as this system arrived among 
them, Pandora's box, replete with every mortal evil, 
seemed to fly open, hell itself to yawn, and every demon 
of mischief to overspread the face of the earth. Blacks 
rose against whites, and each against another in mur- 
derous hostility ; subordination was destroyed, the 
bonds of society torn asunder, and every man seemed 
to thirst for the blood of his neighbour. 
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" Mingle, mingle, mingle." 

1791. 

All was toil and trouble, discord and blood, from the 
moment this doctrine was promulgated among them ; 
and he verily believed that, wherever the Rights of 
Man were preached, such ever had been, and ever 
would be, the consequence. Troops were sent out ; but, 
strongly cmbued with the system of the Rights of 
Man, they had made themselves parties in the rebellion. 
Ought this example to induce us to send to our colo- 
nies a cargo of the Rights of Man ? As soon would he 
send them a bale of infected cotton from Marseilles. 
Let us consider, he proceeded, the effects of the French 
constitution on France; a constitution on which he 
looked not with approbation, but with horror, as involv- 
ing every principle to be detested, and pregnant with 
every consequence to be dreaded and abominated, and 
the use which they proposed to make of it. Notwith- 
standing their boastful pretensions, they had, after 
sitting nearly two years, done nothing ; but contented 
themselves with enjoying the democratic satisfaction of 
heaping every disgrace on fallen royalty. They had a 
King, such as they wished, a King who was no King ; 
over whom the Marquis de Lafayette, chief gaoler of 
Paris, mounted guard. The royal prisoner, having 
wished to taste the freshness of the country air, had 
obtained a day rule to take a journey about five miles 
from Paris. But scarcely had he left the city, before 
his suspicious governors, recollecting that a temporary 
release from confinement might afford him the means 
of escape, sent a tumultuous rabble after him, who, 
surrounding his carriage, commanded him to stop, 
while one of his grenadiers, belonging to his faithful 
and brave 1 body guard, presented a bayonet to the 
breast of the fore horse. 

At this point, the process of interruption was com- Heisinter- 
menced by Mr. Baker, who called Mr. Burke to order; mT. 1 Baker, 
his argument had a tendency to involve the House in 
unnecessary altercation, and perhaps the government 
itself in a contest with another nation. 
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Mr. Fox thought his right honourable friend could 
hardly be said to be out of order. It seemed that this 
was a day of privilege, when any gentleman might 
stand up, select his mark, and abuse any government 
he pleased, whether it had reference or not to the point 
in question. Although nobody had said a word on the 
subject of the French revolution, his right honourable 
friend had risen and abused that event. He might 
have treated the Gentoo government, or that of China, 
or of Turkey, or the laws of Confucius, precisely in the 
same manner, and with equal appositeness to the ques- 
tion. Every gentleman had a right that day to abuse 
the government of every country, or any country, an- 
cient or modern, as much and as grossly as he thought 
proper. 

Mr. Burke answered this taunt with manly indig- 
nation. He understood his right honourable friend's 
irony ; but his conclusions were very erroneously drawn 
from his premises. The National Assembly was never 
imitated so well as in the present debate. There M. 
Cazales could never utter a single sentence without a 
roar. 

Mr. Michael Angelo Taylor now spoke to order ; 
the debate was on the Quebec bill, and not on the 
English or the French constitution. 

While Mr. Burke was defending himself against 
this opponent, Mr. St. John interrupted him ; and, in 
like manner, in the course of the debate, beside fre- 
quent clamours of " order" and " chair," Mr. Burke's 
efforts to make himself understood were impeded eight 
times, by speeches from different members of opposi- 
tion. He complained of this conduct, considering him- 
self unfairly treated by those with whom he had been 
accustomed to act, but from whom he now received 
extreme violence. He should, if the tumult of order 
abated, proceed in the account he was going to give of 
the horrible consequences flowing from the French 
idea of the rights of man. At this point, Lord Shef- 
field stopped him, by moving as a distinct question, 
that dissertations on transactions in France are not 
regular or orderly on the question before the House. 
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On this motion, Mr. Pitt observed, that although he ^xx'' 

abstained from allusions to the constitution of France, 

yet, when they were laying down a government for 1791. 
Americans, Frenchmen, and Englishmen, who com- 
posed the province of Canada, how could it be out of 
order to consider the American, the French, and the 
English constitutions % 

Mr. Fox, in a long speech, supported Lord Shef- Mr. Fox. 
field's motion. It had been rendered necessary by the 
irregular conduct of his right honourable friend, in 
unfairly bringing on the discussion of a matter by no 
means connected with the bill before the House. In- 
stead of debating the bill, clause by clause, or giving 
notice of a particular day for any specific purpose, he 
had chosen a course which seemed to confirm the insi- 
nuation urged against himself, of having maintained 
republican principles as applicable to the British con- 
stitution. These he disclaimed. On the French revo- 
lution, indeed, the opinions of himself and Mr. Burke 
were wide as the poles asunder. He thought that 
revolution, on the whole, one of the most glorious 
events in the history of man ; but the constitution re- 
mained to be improved by experience, and accom- 
modated to circumstances. Were he to differ with his 
right honourable friend on points of Greek or Roman 
history, would that House be the proper place for the 
discussion \ Were he to praise the conduct of the 
elder Brutus, and to say that the expulsion of the Tar- 
quins was a noble and patriotic act, would it thence be 
fair to argue that he meditated the establishment of a 
consular government in this country? Were he to 
repeat the eloquent eulogium of Cicero on the taking 
off of Ca?sar, would it thence be deducible that he 
went with a knife about him for the purpose of killing- 
some great man or orator? If this country were in the 
precise situation that France had been at the time of 
her revolution, then, with all the obloquy that might 
be heaped on the declaration, he should say, that re- 
volution was an object of imitation for us. When the 
proper period for discussion came, feeble as his powers 
were, compared with those of his right honourable 
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chap friend, whom he must call his master, for he had taught 
__!__ him every thing he knew in politics, he should be 
1791. ready to maintain the principles he had asserted; to 
maintain that the rights of man were, in fact, the 
basis and foundation of every rational constitution, and 
even of the British constitution itself. If such princi- 
ples were dangerous, from his right honourable friend 
he had learned them. During the American war, they 
had together rejoiced at the successes of Washington, 
and sympathized, almost in tears, on the fall of Mont- 
gomery. From his right honourable friend he had 
learned that the revolt of a whole people could never 
be countenanced and encouraged, but must have been 
provoked; and he had said, with equal energy and 
emphasis, that he could not draw a bill of indictment 
against a whole people. His right honourable friend 
had since learnt to draw such a bill of indictment, and 
to crowd it with technical epithets ; such as false, ma- 
licious, wicked, by the instigation of the devil, not 
having the fear of God before your eyes, and so forth. 
He could not help feeling joy ever since France had 
founded, on the rights of man, her constitution; rights 
on which the British constitution itself was founded. 
Neither the authority of books nor the powers of elo- 
quence could induce him to change or abandon that 
opinion ; he differed with his right honourable friend 
toto cwlo. 
Mr. Burke. Mr. Burke, in a grave and governed tone, observed, 

that, although he had been so often called to order, 
he had listened, without interrupting it, to, perhaps, 
the most disorderly speech ever delivered in that house. 
His words and conduct throughout had been misre- 
presented, and a personal attack made from a quarter 
most unexpected, after a friendship and intimacy of 
more than two-and-twenty years. Not only had his 
public conduct, words, and writings, been alluded to, 
in the severest terms, but confidential conversations 
and private opinions had been introduced to prove his 
inconsistency. He had met with great unfairness. 
However, when and as often as this subject could be 
fairly discussed, he was ready to meet the right ho- 
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nourable gentleman hand to hand, and foot to foot. lxsT' 
He was ready to state his proofs for all facts, to which " 
public proof was applicable ; bnthe could not produce L791. 
all his evidence, because, in the present state of things 
in the happy country of France, he might subject the 
relators to the fashionable summary justice of the lun- 
terne. He was accused of misrepresenting what Mr. 
Fox had said on a former day ; he owned he was not 
present; but he had opened to him, very particularly, 
the plan of his speech, how far he meant to go, and 
what limits he proposed to himself. He had fully and 
particularly detailed his reasons forming his opinions : 
right honourable gentlemen had entirely disagreed 
with him ; but they had no quarrel. After stating 
some further particulars of their late meeting, he ob- 
served on the modern practice of extolling the French 
constitution, or, as some modified it, the French revo- 
lution : he could not make the distinction : the consti- 
tution, if the French had any, was the effect and con- 
sequence of their revolution. All who disapproved of 
the anarchy and confusion that had taken place, or 
could not foresee the benefits that were to arise out of it, 
were stigmatised as enemies to liberty and to the 
British constitution; such charges were false, un- 
founded, misapplied, and every way unfair. In com- 
parison with this constitution, that of England was de- 
preciated ; and Mr. Fox, on a former day, had termed 
the constitution of France the most glorious and stu- 
pendous fabric that ever was reared by human wis- 
dom. 

Notwithstanding the disorderly rage for order 
which had been displayed, he maintained that the dis- 
cussion on the Quebec bill did present a proper oppor- 
tunity for comparing the French with the English 
constitution ; but he denied having provoked this 
discussion, for the purpose of giving an advantage to 
the right honourable gentleman's enemies ; on the 
contrary, not only had he found all those from whom 
he had been used to expect countenance, united against 
him, but the right honourable gentleman, with consi- 
derable asperity, had ripped up the whole course and 

it u 2 
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chap. tenor of his life, public and private, exposing all 
___!__ his failings and imperfections. In the present de- 
1791. bate, after he had been fatigued with skirmishes of 
order, which were wonderfully managed by his light 
troops, the right honourable gentleman had brought 
down the whole strength and heavy artillery of his 
own judgment, eloquence, and abilities, to crush him 
at once, by declaring a censure upon his whole life, 
conduct, and opinions. 

While Mr. Burke was proceeding to explain the 
difference between the English constitution and that 
of France, Mr. Fox quitted the House for a moment ; 
and twenty or thirty of his adherents moved, as if they 
intended also to depart. Mr. Burke, considering this 
act as a fulfilment of the threat uttered by Mr. Fox, 
said, the right honourable gentleman had been sup- 
ported by a corps of well-disciplined troops, expert in 
their manoeuvres, and obedient to the word of their 
commander. Mr. Grey called him to order, as 
such imputations were irregular ; but Mr. Burke, re- 
fusing to apologise, continued his speech. If, in the 
present times, there was no imminent danger, yet a 
period of scarcity and tumult might come, and it was 
safer and wiser to prevent than to remedy an evil. On 
this point, he referred to the year 1780, when his cau- 
tions to the House to beware of the Protestant Associa- 
tion were disregarded ; and, in the scenes of destruction 
and disorder which ensued, the houses of some of the 
greatest and best men that ever adorned the country, 
the Marquis of Rockingham and Sir George Savile, 
beset by the mob, were defended only by an armed 
force. 

Returning then to his friendship for Mr. Fox, he 
briefly recapitulated the political questions upon 
which they had differed, particularly parliamentary 
reform, the Dissenters, and the Royal Marriage Act ; 
but no difference of opinion had ever before, for a 
single moment, interrupted their friendship. It cer- 
tainly was indiscretion, at any period, but especially 
at his time of life, to provoke enemies, or give his 
friends occasion to desert him ; yet. if his firm and 
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steady adherence to the British constitution placed S'vV*' 
him in such a dilemma, he would risk all ; and, as ____1__ 
public duty and public prudence taught him, with his 1791. 
last words exclaim : " Fly from the French constitu- 
" tion." [Mr. Fox here whispered, that " there was SftSS*™" 
" no loss of friends."] Mr. Burke said, Yes, there friendship 
was a loss of friends — he knew the penalty of his mthMr ' Fox - 
conduct — he had done his duty, at the price of his 
friend — their friendship was at an end. He then so- 
lemnly invoked the two great political leaders, whose 
rivalship divided the house, to concur in endeavours 
to save the constitution, and, making a sublime address 
to the Deity, concluded with moving an amendment on 
Lord Sheffield's motion. 

After a pause, occasioned by a convulsive agitation, Mr. Fox. 
relieved at last by a flood of tears, Mr. Fox said, that, 
grating as it was to be unkindly treated by those who 
were under obligations to us, such treatment was still 
more painful when it proceeded from those to whom 
we felt the greatest obligations, and who, notwithstand- 
ing their harshness and severity, must still be loved 
and esteemed. He could not forget that, when a boy 
almost, he had been in the habit of receiving favours 
from his right honourable friend, that their friendship 
had grown with their years, and that it had continued 
for upwards of five and twenty years, for the last 
twenty of which they had acted together, and lived on 
terms of the most familiar intimacy. They had dif- 
fered on other subjects, and still remained friends ; why 
might they not still do so ? The conduct of his right 
honourable friend had afforded Mr. Pitt an opportu- 
nity of unjustly imputing to him republican principles. 
It might be proper to declare opinions on the French 
revolution ; but they might have been produced on 
any other measure with less injury to him than on the 
Quebec bill. His right honourable friend, he said, 
had heaped on him ignominious terms ; but, when 
Mr. Burke said he did not remember any, Mr. Fox, 
instead of justifying his assertion, by adducing in- 
stances, answered, that, if so, they were also out of 
his mind for ever; they were obliterated and forgiven. 
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He defended the members near him against the charge 
of being a phalanx of disciplined troops, declaring, 
1791. upon his honour, that no one who had called his right 
honourable friend to order had been desired by him to 
do so : on the contrary, he had earnestly intreated 
several of them not to interrupt. 

Mr. Fox then entered into a vindication of the 
French revolution, as abridging the enormous influ- 
ence of the crown ; and of the constitution, not as per- 
fect, but to be amended by degrees. After expatiating 
on this and other subjects, he returned to his differ- 
ence with Mr. Burke, and, while he claimed a right 
to retain his own opinions, said, he would keep out of 
his way until time and reflection had fitted his right 
honourable friend to think differently, and then their 
friends might contrive to reunite them. On a future 
day, the subject might again be introduced, and he 
would discuss it temperately ; but, at present, he would 
make no farther reply. 
Mr. Burke. Mr. Burke observed that the tenderness which had 

been displayed in the beginning and conclusion of Mr. 
Fox's speech was quite obliterated by what had oc- 
curred in the middle. He regretted, in a tone and 
manner of earnestness and fervency, the proceedings 
of that evening, which might long be remembered by 
their enemies to the prejudice of both. Under the 
mask of kindness, a new and hostile attack was made 
upon his character and conduct, and his very jests 
brought up in judgment against him. The event of 
that night's debate, in which he had been interrupted 
without being suffered to explain, in which he had 
been accused without being heard in his defence, made 
him at a loss to understand what was either party or 
friendship. Mr. Fox, he said, had termed the new 
French system a most stupendous and glorious fabric 
of human integrity. He had really conceived that 
the right honourable gentleman possessed a much 
better taste in architecture than to bestow a descrip- 
tion so magnificent on a building composed of untem- 
pered mortar ; the work of Goths and Vandals, where 
every thing was disjointed and inverted. He observed 
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with great feeling and severity on the supposed reli- 95$jF" 
gious tolerance of the French, while, in fact, the most _____ 
cruel tests were imposed on the professors of Christi- 1791. 
anity — the more cruel as their direct object was to 
deprive them of their bread. He then feelingly ex- 
patiated on the treatment of nuns, who, while engaged 
only in the most painful office of humanity in visiting 
and attending the hospitals, had been dragged into the 
streets, and scourged by the sovereigns of the French 
nation, merely because the priest, from whom they had 
received the sacrament, had not submitted to the test ; 
and this proceeding had passed, not only unpunished, 
but uncensured. The new constitution was not an 
experiment ; it had been tried, and found productive 
only of evils. They would go on from tyranny to 
tyranny, from oppression to oppression, until, at last, 
the whole system would terminate in the destruction 
of that miserable and deluded people. He sincerely 
hoped that no member of that House would ever 
barter the constitution of this country, the eternal 
jewel of their souls, for a wild and visionary system, 
which could only lead to confusion and disorder. 

To terminate the debate, Mr. Pitt reminded the Mr. Pitt. 
House of the very extraordinary situation in which 
they were placed. Many hours had been employed 
on a question of order. One right honourable gen- 
tleman had affirmed that it was irregular to treat on 
the affairs of France, and yet had gone directly into 
that discussion ; and two other speeches had followed, 
the only subject of which was that revolution. He 
had all along been of opinion that Mr. Burke had 
been strictly in order in introducing his opinions, al- 
though he could not but think that, for many reasons, 
it would have been better if all asperity of censure 
had been avoided. He recommended that the present 
motion should be withdrawn : the noble mover him- 
self had withdrawn from the House ; a proof that he 
did not expect any great effect from it. He then re- 
capitulated the arguments used by Mr. Fox, on the 
intended constitution of Canada, in a manner which 
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ci ^T- that gentleman acknowledged to be pretty fair, and 
_____ successfully defended his own propositions. He con- 
1791. sidered Mr. Burke intitled to the gratitude of the 
country for having so ably and eloquently stated his 
sense of the degree of danger to our constitution, and 
assured him, that although he was of opinion that it 
was capable of gradual and temperate melioration in 
some particulars, yet so perfectly was he persuaded of 
its being preferable to any other, that he would cordi- 
ally co-operate with him in taking every possible means 
to preserve and deliver it down to posterity, as the 
best security for the prosperity, freedom, and happiness 
of the British people. 
Motion with- Lord Sheffield's motion was withdrawn. 

awn * When the Committee was again formed, and the 

j ] th bill considered in separate clauses, that which pro- 

Further pro- posed the division of the colony occasioned some dis- 
tiieBiiL ° U cussion, but was at length agreed to, without a divi 
sion. On that which related to the establishment of 
Mr Fox a council, Mr. Fox declared his opinions, with an evi- 

dent reference to former debates, and desire to explain 
any doubts as to their purport. He laid it down as a 
principle never to be departed from, that every part of 
the British dominions ought to possess a government, 
in the constitution of which, monarchy, aristocracy, 
and democracy were blended ; nor could any govern- 
ment be a fit one for British subjects which did not 
contain its due weight of aristocracy, because that he 
considered to be the proper poise of the constitution, 
the balance that equalized and meliorated the powers 
of the two other extreme branches, and gave stability 
and firmness to the whole. On hereditary titles, he 
said, the prejudice in favour of ancient family, and 
the pride with which it was accompanied, were rightly 
encouraged ; otherwise, one great incentive to virtue 
would be abolished, and the dignity as well as the do- 
mestic interest of the nation diminished. The crea- 
tion of peers, as a reward for superior talents or emi- 
nent services, was the practice among nations, ancient 
and modern. But no such establishment could be 
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proper in Canada. We might give them lords, but C L '^F' 
could not create the reverence and respect on which __!__ 
their dignity must depend. Property was, and ever 1791. 
had been, esteemed the true foundation of aristocracy. 
He did not mean to use the word aristocracy in the 
odious sense of aristocrat, as it had lately been called — 
he meant it in its true sense, as an indispensably ne- 
cessary part of a mixed government under a free con- 
stitution. Instead, therefore, of the King's naming 
the council at that distance, he suggested that it should 
be elective : but none should be eligible who did not 
possess qualifications far higher than those required 
for members of the House of Assembly ; and in like 
manner their electors must also possess great quali- 
fications. He did not mean to divide the Committee 
on this point, but he proposed that the council should 
cither be all nominated by the King, or all hereditary. 
Having pursued his argument at some length, Mr. 
Fox remarked, that so necessary was aristocracy to all 
governments, that, in his opinion, the destruction of 
all that had been destroyed had arisen from the neglect 
of that true aristocracy, upon which it depended 
whether a constitution should be great, energetic, and 
powerful, or the reverse. He was so far a republican, 
that he approved all governments where the res pub- 
lico, was the universal principle, and the people, as 
under our constitution, had considerable weight, and 
declared emphatically that true aristocracy gave a 
country that energy, spirit, and enterprize, which al- 
ways made it great and happy. 

Mr. Pitt heard with great satisfaction that portion Mr. put. 
of the right honourable gentleman's speech which 
conveyed the cordial, and, he doubted not, the sincere 
testimony of his attachment to the principles of our 
ancestors. The respect due to nobility did not rest on 
property alone, but also on its being an hereditary 
honour, derived immediately from the crown. The 
habits, customs, and manners of the Canadians pecu- 
liarly adapted them for the reception of hereditary 
honours. Some of the seigneurs were of sufficient 
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C l\x " property and respectability to make it fit that, among 
__U__ others, they should be named to those honours. The 
1791. want of them had tended to accelerate the separation 
of our former colonies. He feared that there were 
not at present materials sufficient for the formation of 
an hereditary peerage, and therefore we could only 
expect, as it was an infant aristocracy, to bring it as 
near as circumstances would admit to our own ; in 
time, all would become hereditary. 
Mr. Burke -Mr* Burke defended the clause on its expediency 

and propriety, and by historical precedent ; but his 
speech chiefly turned on his own situation, and the 
circumstances attending recent debates. He spoke of 
his long services to the country ; and now, a most in- 
sidious design was formed to ruin him in reputation, 
and crown his age with infamy. If he was separated 
from his party, if sentence of banishment had been pro- 
nounced against him, he hoped to meet a fair, open 
hostility, to which he would oppose himself firmly 
and manfully, for the very short period he should con- 
tinue a member of that House*. In the newspapers 
favoured by the opposition, a plot! a plot! was de- 
nounced, and it was wholly ascribed to him, and he 
read the passage. Although Mr. Fox had reprobated 
his book in all its essential parts and principles, he 
avowed it, and was ready to justify himself in the face 
of that House, and of his country, and in the face of 
an adversary, the most able, eloquent, and powerful 
that ever was encountered. He had written it to 
counteract the machinations of a most desperate and 
malignant faction. For this was he delivered over to 
infamy at the end of a long life, like the Dervise in 
the fable, who, after living till ninety in the supposed 
practice of every virtue, was tempted at last to the 
commission of a single crime, when the devil spat in 
his face as a reward for all his actions ! He had not 
called France a republic ; no ! it was an anomaly in 

* In these observations, Mr. Burke alluded to the attacks which had, since 
the former debate, been unsparingly made on him in the newspapers attached to 
and favoured by the opposition. 
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government ; he knew not by what name to call it, nor 
in what terms to describe it : — 

" ■ A shape, 

" If shape it might be called, that shape had none 
" Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb ; 
" Or substance might be call'd that shadow secm'd, 
" For each seem'd cither; black it stood as night, 
" Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, 
" And shook a dreadful dart; what secm'd his head, 
" The likeness of a kingly crown had on*. 
• * • • 

" Aery of hell-hounds' never-ceasing bark, 

" With wide Cerberian mouths, full loud, and rung 

" A hideous pealf " 

It was, he added, " A shapeless monster, born of 
" hell and chaos." He expressed deep feeling at the 
application to himself of the phrase, that " he knew 
" not how to draw a bill of indictment against a whole 
" people." He knew not how to draw any such bill ; 
he knew how to draw one against murder, treason, or 
felony, or against oppression, tyranny, and corruption, 
but not against a whole people. The House would 
not, he hoped, consider him a bad man, although he 
had been excommunicated by his party. By a party, 
he meant a set of men, bound and united by principles 
to act together ; but a faction did not draw together 
upon any known principles ; it was devoid of all prin- 
ciple of union and common interest. His whole pub- 
lic life had been consistent with his present conduct ; 
and he now supported the monarchy, not because it 
was better than the aristocracy or the democracy, but 
because it was attacked, and endeavours were made to 
run it down. In conclusion, he said, that separate 
and unsupported as he was, let not the party who had 
excommunicated him imagine that he was deprived of 
consolation ; although all was solitude without, there 
was sunshine and company enough within. 

Mr. Fox considered Mr. Burke as having attributed 

to him democratic or republican sentiments, but 

denied the charge, although he did not like bestowing 

fulsome and unnecessary praises on the English con- 

' Paradise !.■ Bt, i>. ii 1 Same, I. 654 
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chap. stitution. Those who pursued that course, he com- 
_____ pared to Goneril and Regan, who answered the ques- 
1791. tion put by their father in terms of naming and 
extravagant panegyric, while the younger daughter 
answered, just as he would, if questioned concerning 
the English constitution, — that he loved it just as much 
as a subject of Great Britain ought to love a govern- 
ment under which he enjoyed such blessings. If Mr. 
Burke was separated from the party, it must be his 
own choice ; and, if he should repent that separation, 
he might be assured his friends would ever be ready to 
receive, to respect, and to love him as heretofore. 
Then, after making some observations on the clause, 
and the arguments adduced in support of it, he 
said his principles were so far republican as that he 
wished rather to give the Crown less power and the 
people more, where it could be done with safety, in 
every government, old or new ; on that principle he 
had always acted, and Mr. Burke had done the same. 
The constitution was more liable to be ruined by an 
increase of the power of the Crown, than of the 
people. As to inflammatory publications, if such ex- 
isted, it behoved government to look to them ; and if 
the law officers of the Crown neglected their duty, the 
House might remind ministers of their omission. It 
was misusing their functions and privileges, for any 
member to come down, and, by holding long discourses, 
personal to himself and relative to imaginary plots, 
prevent a committee from doing its duty. 

Mr. Burke replied that eulogies on the British 
constitution were at least as useful as Mr. Fox's almost 
daily professions of admiration of the revolution in 
France. As to books, although there might be serious 
cause for alarm, when associations publicly avowed 
doctrines tending to alienate the minds of all who 
read them from the constitution ; yet he had never 
desired the prosecution of any, although the right 
honourable gentleman had done so more than once. 
It had been said that, if he would repent, he would be 
received. He had gone through his youth without 
encountering any party disgrace, and, although he had 
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then, in his age, been so unfortunate as to meet it, he C L^Af ' 
did not solicit the right honourable gentleman's friend- _U1_ 



ship, nor that of any man, on one side of the House 1791. 
or the other. 

After a few more observations from other members, Bill passes 
the clause passed as originally framed ; and, at their commons ° f 
next meeting, the committee agreed to all the other 
clauses. l2th - 

In the House of Lords, the bill occasioned one 30th - 
debate, in which some alterations were agreed to, House of 
and it finally passed. Lords - 

With the last-mentioned debate in the House of Result of the 
Commons, all appearances of personal friendship be- latc aUer - 
tween Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke ceased ; and it became 
evident to the public that a decided schism had taken 
place in the opposition party, although its extent or 
exact sequel could not be ascertained. In reviewing 
this remarkable conflict, the particulars of which are so 
minutely recorded, it appears that Mr. Burke, unaided 
and unsupported, was exposed to a series of virulent 
attacks, while the clamour of faction drowned his voice, 
repeated interruption ruffled his temper, and the per- 
sonal insolence and contumelious disrespect of some, 
who, in former days, had kindled their feeble lumi- 
naries at the broad and radiant blaze of his mighty 
intellect, inflamed his anger and added to his indigna- 
tion. Mr. Fox, on the contrary, had the advantages 
derived from his ascendancy over his party, the in- 
fluence of his ability in debate, and still more of those 
amiable manners which predisposed those who knew 
him to continue their attachment, and inspired confi- 
dence in all he said, as the production of unpremedi- 
tated sincerity, and an almost puerile candour. Yet, 
amid the pressures which were enforced against him, 
Mr. Burke rose with the strength of a giant and with 
the energy of inspired genius and unconquerable pa- 
triotism. His connexion with the world and its promis- 
cuous scenes had not been such as to render the disso- 
lution of a long-formed and intimate friendship matter 
of indifference ; and, if he disdained to court opinion 
by any affected display of regret, he concealed the 
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C ^\ P - feelings of a wounded heart, while his lofty spirit of 

___!_ patriotism urged him to make every sacrifice, to strip 

1791. himself of every accustomed protection and solace, 

when required by the powerful voice of truth and of 

his country. 

It is very difficult to believe that the attack of Mr. 
Fox, and all the circumstances which preceded and 
accompanied it, were not carefully premeditated, and 
the conduct of his friends precisely and methodically 
arranged. From the time when Mr. Sheridan had 
made his attack on Mr. Burke*, it became obvious 
that Mr. Fox could not continue the friend of both; 
and, all circumstances considered, it was not difficult 
to foresee to which side he would incline. The pub- 
lication of Mr. Burke's Reflections rendered indiffer- 
ence or neutrality nearly impossible ; and, as a public 
rupture must take place, plans were most artfully ar- 
ranged for giving pre-eminence and popularity to Mr. 
Fox, and casting his intended opponent as much as 
possible into the shade. Before the meeting of Par- 
liament, Mr. Burke had been the subject of daily scur- 
rility, particularly in those papers which were sup- 
ported by and devoted to the opposition party. Every 
charge that malice could suggest, or falsehood fashion, 
was daily advanced: pecuniary corruption, political 
apostacy, and even an adherence to Popery, were 
among the serious imputations ; while many, who had 
never before been suspected of wit, made themselves 
exceedingly pleasant by smart paragraphs on the swi- 
nish multitude, the beatific vision of Marie Antoinette, 
and the age of chivalry. 

In the debates, Mr. Fox did not appear like a man 
who spoke on the sudden inspiration of the occasion, 
but as one who had treasured up and arranged every 
phrase which could most annoy and injure the man 
whose alienation from him he appeared to deplore. 
In Mr. Burke's absence, he introduced a contemptuous 
remark on the age of chivalry ; in the course of the 
debates, he referred back to a phrase used by his 

* See Chapter G4. Ante, p. 473. 
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friend in the early part of the American war — that he G $££' 
could not draw a bill of indictment against a whole ' 

people* ; and when he spoke of their weeping together 1791. 
over the fate of Montgomery, he disclosed that which 
must, if true, have been most private and confidential ; 
for, whatever praise the bravery and military conduct 
of Montgomery might claim, whatever feeling might 
arise from the contemplation of his youth and his 
generous daring, men in general were not then so pre- 
pared for resistance in arms to the authority of their 
sovereign as to forget that " the spotted rebel taints 
" the soldier." Nor can any tiling be imagined more 
galling, more at variance with the feelings of affection 
and expressions of regard put forth by Mr. Fox, than 
his contemptuous allusions to Mr. Burke's age and 
vanity, and the supercilious intimation that he might 
yet find grace and reconcilement with his party on the 
easy terms of renouncing his errors and reforming his 
ways. 

It has been asserted that Mr. Fox took no share in 
the unmannerly and insulting interruptions which 
beset Mr. Burke, when he attempted to address the 
chair ; but whoever knows the accuracy and care with 
which party movements were, at that time, arranged 
and conducted, will not believe that such a proceeding, 
so formally announced, and so methodically prosecuted, 
originated in the moment, or was kept a secret from 
the great leader. Another circumstance to shew the 
combination, is, that Mr. Sheridan took no ostensible 
share in the proceedings : his antecedent quarrel with 
Mr. Burke made it equally improper that he should 
appear as an assistant to Mr. Fox, or that the present 
should be identified, or even connected, with the ante- 
cedent dispute. Every circumstance shews that these 
parties knew and concurred in the intended course, 
and joined in a common effort to depress the character 
of Mr. Burke. 

Since the disgraceful period when the rage offana- State of the 
ticism had carried the flames of desolation through the 1^'."'"' 

* March 'I'l, 1 7 7 -"> . Speech on resolutions foi conciliation with the colonics. 
See Burke' d Works, vol. iii. p. 69. See also Chap. '^>. 
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cities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and London*, the state 
of British subjects professing the Roman Catholic re- 
legion had not met the attention of the British legis- 
lature. No petition from them had been presented, 
nor had the press issued forth their remonstrances or 
complaints. Yet the hardships of their condition, and 
the severe, but no longer necessary, penalties and re- 
straints to which they continued subject, did not escape 
attention ; and measures, devised by some of the most 
respectable of their community and sanctioned by go- 
vernment, were prepared and submitted to Parliament. 
Mr. Mitford moved for leave to bring in a bill for 
the relief of persons calling themselves Protesting Dis- 
senting Catholics, under certain conditions and re- 
strictions. Few persons, he observed, were apprized 
of the extent or severity of the enactments which still 
continued in force. In a popular abridgment, called 
Burns' Ecclesiastical Law, the recapitulation of them 
extended over seventy pages. He shewed that, by 
these statutes, Papist priests were guilty of high treason, 
and would suffer death for offences in their nature 
trivial, such as persuading others to be of their religion. 
Having enumerated other laws of rigour against the 
clergy, with proper animadversions, he turned to the 
hardships which bore upon the laity; reciting the 
penalties to which they w T ere liable for hearing mass, 
for not going to church, and for various other offences ; 
and, after a circumstantial detail on this part of his 
subject, reminded the House that, at the time when 
these very severe laws commenced, Queen Elizabeth 
had been excommunicated by the Pope, and her sub- 
jects absolved from their allegiance: consequently 
such laws were dictated by a spirit of resentment, 
creating severity and tending to cruelty. He next 
adverted to the extensive power formerly arrogated by 
the Pope, but wrested from him by Henry the Eighth, 
and the security afforded by the various oaths of su- 
premacy. In Catholic countries, particularly in France, 
even before the revolution, the severe laws against 



See Chapter 38. 
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Protestants had been mitigated or abolished ; and he < L I xx ' 
trusted the justice of Parliament would not be with- 



held from a body of men who shewed as much loyalty 1791. 
as any other class of his Majesty's subjects. Already, 
he observed, had the experiment been made by the 
legislature of Ireland ; and, although the people of 
that country were Roman Catholics in a far greater 
proportion than in this, no evil effects had been ex- 
perienced. 

After an observation from the Speaker, that this ^TwllidlSn 
proposition, as it affected the established religion, must 
be submitted to a committee of the whole House, 
which was readily acquiesced in, Mr. Windham se- 
conded the motion. The only grounds, he observed, 
which could be alleged in favour of laws of penalty for 
religious opinions, were, that the opinions were adverse 
to salvation, and therefore, for the party's own sake, 
ought to be prohibited ; or that the principles arising 
from them were calculated to make bad citizens and 
dangerous subjects. The former led to persecution ; 
the latter could not be extended further than absolute 
necessity required. He could not altogether agree 
with Mr. Fox in his observations, on the motion for 
repeal of the test, that religious opinions ought not to 
exclude men from civil offices ;. yet no more restraint 
could be justified than the public safety absolutely re- 
quired. The Catholics did not ask to be admitted to 
places of power and trust, but to live in a free and en- 
lightened country, exempt from the severe penalties 
imposed by laws which were by connivance evaded, 
and which, for that very reason, ought not to be suf- 
fered to disgrace the statute book. The power of the 
Pope, in countries naturally subject to his religious 
dominion, had become a mere spectre, fit to frighten 
in the dark, but which vanished in the light of reason 
and knowledge. Mr. Windham took notice of the 
opinion that a Roman Catholic's oath was of no avail, 
because the Pope would grant a dispensation. The 
folly and fallacy of this reasoning would be evident 
when it was recollected that Catholic peers would not 
take their seats merely because conscience would not 

VOL. IV. s s 
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permit them to take an oath. Catholics were believed 
on their oaths in many other cases ; and if the Pope 
conld grant a dispensation, he could not absolve them 
from custom, from their feelings, from a sense of 
honour, from the blood rushing to their face, and from 
blushing and trembling with shame, at the idea of 
taking an oath to establish a vile falsehood. 

Although all parties agreed in the propriety of in- 
troducing the bill, considerable differences of opinion 
prevailed as to its details. Mr. Fox considered the 
measure not sufficiently extensive. The state, he said, 
had no right to inquire into the opinions of the people, 
either political or religious ; they had only a right to 
take cognizance of their actions. He would not con- 
sent to subject the Catholics to any protestation what- 
ever. There was no reason why a peer or a gentleman 
of that religion should not sit in either house of Par- 
liament. In Prussia, Holland, America, and France, 
universal toleration prevailed. Mr. Pitt controverted 
many opinions of Mr. Fox and of Mr. Windham, and 
' a day was fixed for the committee. 

Mr. Mitford then explained that he did not mean 
to enable Catholics to hold places of trust and profit , 
the protestation to be required was principally a denial 
of the Pope's power to absolve subjects from their al- 
legiance ; a point which, in former reigns, many Ca- 
tholics had insisted on, and been distinguished by their 
disapproving brethren under the names of protesting 
dissenters and remonstrants. 

Mr. Fox considered all tests in religion and politics, 
except the oath of allegiance, unjust and unwise. 

In the debates, the oaths to be taken by the Ca- 
tholics were objected to, as they imputed opinions, 
such as the Pope's infallibility, mental reservation, and 
the power of remitting sins. Mr. William Smith 
urged the rights, not of the Catholics alone, but of all 
Dissenters, to the enjoyment of all social privileges. 
Mr. Powys vindicated the oath, as having been dic- 
tated by the parties interested. On the denial of the 
Roman Pontiff's infallibility, many objections were 
urged. Mr. William Smith wished to leave him all 
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power of absolution, except as to original sin. Mr. c? '; v r 
Fox complained of the term Papists as being illiberally " 
used in describing the Catholics. Many of the impu- 1791. 
tations against them, as to matters of doctrine, were 
not avowed by them, and should be viewed as mere 
calumnies. He wished the oath, if any, to be made 
as general as possible ; but even then he must disap- 
prove of it, as he was adverse to every test, whether 
civil or religious. Other members spoke ; but the 
bill passed the lower House, with very slight alter- 
ations. 

In the upper House, Lord Rawdon, in moving the May 31. 
second reading, defended the existing church establish- Lorfs. 
ment, the dignified state and the emoluments it afforded Lord Hawdoil 
to the hierarchy, and the •pre-eminence with which it 
was most rightly invested. In every community, the 
majority had a right to ascertain the form of public 
worship, and call on every individual to support that 
establishment ; but they had no right to refuse to any 
portion of society the freedom of paying homage to 
the Deity, in the mode most consonant to their con- 
sciences, provided it was not repugnant to the general 
principles of decency and morality, nor connected with 
temporal tenets, dangerous to civil tranquillity. His 
lordship considered the ample allowance of our eccle- 
siastical establishment, not as vitiating the simplicity 
of the church, but affording 'an useful incitement to 
learning and decorous manners in the inferior clergy ; 
while the dignity of the episcopal station, and the seat 
which it conferred in that House, tended to connect 
the profession of the church with great families and 
permanent interests, in a manner which theory and 
experience united to recommend. His lordship ar- 
gued, from the loyal conduct of the Catholics in Ire- 
land, where they formed a preponderating majority, 
that indulgences might safely be extended to those of 
England, where their numbers wore so small in the 
scale of population. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Moore, made J h £ Arch ", 
some observations on the oath proposed by the Bill ; terbuiy. 
and, on this ground, he was followed by Dr. Tlorsley, 

s s 2 
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CF *i\^- Bishop of St. David's, who, while lie maintained the 

H__ necessity for a church establishment, required the ut- 

1791. most extension of toleration toward Christians of every 

Bishop of st. denomination. The Catholic tenets were no longer 

David s. . ~ 

dangerous to the established church or the state. He 
disapproved of the bill, not for the relief it tendered, 
but as inadequate to its own purpose, and partial in its 
operation. It would relieve such Roman Catholics as 
would take the oath, and none else. Now, a great 
number, — in fact, a great majority, — would reject the 
terms in which this oath was drawn. They were 
ready to swear allegiance to the King, — to abjure the 
pretender, — to renounce the Pope's authority in civil 
and temporal matters, — to disclaim the doctrine that 
faith is not to be kept with heretics, — that persons may 
be murdered under the pretence that they are heretics, 
that princes, excommunicated by the see of Rome, 
might be murdered by their subjects, as impious and 
unchristian ; but they scrupled to apply the epithets 
of impious, unchristian, and damnable, to the doctrine 
% respecting the deposing power of the Pope. This doc- 
trine was rather to be called false than impious — trai- 
torous than unchristian. In truth, this scruple was 
founded on a tender regard for the memory of their 
progenitors. Some two centuries since, this error, 
however absurd and malignant, was, like other absurd 
and malignant errors, universal; yet, there lived in 
those times many men of distinguished piety and vir- 
tue, who acquiesced in this error as a speculative doc- 
trine, although they never acted upon it. Their de- 
scendants thought it hard that men of probity and vir- 
tue, for an error in mere speculation generally re- 
ceived, and by them never acted upon, should be stig- 
matized as devoid of piety, as no Christians, and as 
persons that died under a sentence of eternal damna- 
tion. They were ready to renounce the civil autho- 
rity of the Pope ; but they could not acquiesce in the 
words which denied his spiritual authority ; that the} 
could not conscientiously abjure. This spiritual au- 
thority did, in fact, interfere with the King's supre- 
macy. If it were established, no consecrations anc 
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ordinations could be valid unless they emanated from lxx*" 
the see of Home. Then the bishops of the church of ___!_ 
England were no bishops ; they could have no right to 1791. 
sit in Parliament ; no priest of their ordination could 
have a right to any ecclesiastical temporalities. These 
were striking instances ; many others might be found : 
but the most to be expected of conscientious Catholics 
would be, not to renounce all authority carrying this 
inference, — for that were to renounce the Pope as their 
spiritual head, — but that they should bind themselves 
never to act upon those principles which, in theory, 
they could not renounce ; never to attack, but, on the 
contrary, to defend, the constitution and government 
in either branch. These engagements those Roman 
Catholics who scrupled this oath were ready and de- 
sirous to give, in the most explicit and unequivocal 
terms; to bind themselves by oath to defend to the 
utmost of their power the civil and ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment of the country, even although the Catholic 
powers in Europe, with the Pope at their head, were 
to levy war against the King, for the express purpose 
of establishing the Roman Catholic religion. Differ- 
ent portions of the Catholics were already at variance, 
and had published adverse declarations on this sub- 
ject. As the Bill would relieve only those who would 
take the oath, leaving the penal statutes in full force 
against the rest, these scrupulous persons would be 
open to laws which might be enforced against them 
by those who had conformed. A horrible persecution 
might arise. Miscreants, base informers, might be en- 
riched with the fortunes, gaols crowded with the per- 
sons, and the streets stream with the blood, of con- 
scientious men and good subjects ! And of all this 
cruelty, my lords, he said, if it should take place, the 
laws of the country will get the credit. Three out of 
the four Roman Catholic bishops, who call themselves 
apostolical vicars for the four districts of the country, 
have promulgated an encyclical letter, reprobating the 
oath ; and they insist, that a conscientious Catholic 
ought not to take any oath declaratory of an opinion 
on doctrinal points, until it lias received the approba- 
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tion of his ecclesiastical superiors. It would be per- 
fectly nugatory to pass a law giving relief on the con- 
dition of an oath, which many of the persons to whom 
it is offered say, " We cannot take this oath." The 
remedy would be to find one sufficient for the security 
of government, which the majority of Roman Catho- 
lics have already taken, and the apostolical vicars, 
having themselves taken it, must approve. Such was 
the oath required by the law of 1778. 

Several other peers spoke in the debate ; the bill 
was committed ; and, on the motion of the Bishop of 
Saint David's, and contrary to his declared anticipa- 
tion, the oath was so framed as to obviate all his objec- 
tions, and the bill passed. 

By this act, all the severe restrictions and penalties 
were removed from those Roman Catholics who would 
comply with its requisitions, to appear at one of the 
courts at Westminster, or at the quarter sessions, and 
make and subscribe a declaration that they profess the 
Roman Catholic religion, and also an oath exactly 
similar to that required by the statute of 1778. On this 
declaration and oath being duly made, they were ena- 
bled to profess and perform the offices of their reli- 
gion, to keep schools, to exercise parochial and other 
offices in person or by deputy, and the ministers of 
that religion were exempted from serving on juries and 
from parochial offices. Their congregations were pro- 
tected from disturbance ; but their priests were re- 
strained from officiating in places consecrated to the 
burial of protectants, and from wearing their habits, 
except in their own places of worship. They were 
also restrained from establishing religious orders ; and 
the endowment of schools and colleges was still to be 
deemed superstitious and unlawful. No person could 
in future be summoned to take the oath of supremacy, 
and the declaration against transubstantiation. Nor 
were Roman Catholics, who had qualified, removable 
from London and Westminster ; or punishable for 
coming into the presence or palace of the King or 
Queen. They were no longer obliged to register 
their names and estates, or enroll their deeds and wills ; 
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and every Roman Catholic, who had qualified, might C L I X ^ > ' 
be permitted to act as a barrister, attorney, or votary*. 



Among the subjects which engaged the attention 1791. 
of Parliament was a bill, introduced by Mr. Fox, for Libel m ' 
altering the law respecting libels ; it occasioned seve- 
ral debates, but its progress was interrupted by the 
prorogation. A bill was also passed, regulating the com bill, 
trade in corn, and ineffectual motions were made for 
abolishing the test law, and for altering the constitu- 
tion of the burghs of Scotland. The session was ter- Session ended. 
minated by a speech from the throne, in which the 
state of public affairs was mentioned, but without any June 10 - 
indication of intentions or expectations. 

* See a note by Professor Christian, in his edition of Blackstone's Commen- 
taries, vol. iv. p. 58. 
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CHAPTER THE SEVENTY-FIRST. 
1789—1790—1791—1792. 



Affairs of India. — System of Earl Cornwallis as Governor- 
general. — Hatred of Tippoo Sultan to the British Govern- 
ment. — His military preparations — attacks the Rajah of 
Travancore. — Cession of Crangenore and Jaycottah by the 
Dutch. — Pretensions of Tippoo. — Conduct of the Madras 
Government — of Earl Cornwallis — proposes a reference. — 
Tippoo besieges Travancore — repulsed in an attack — refuses 
a reference — gains the lines — takes Crangenore — Jaycottah 
and other forts. — Situation of Earl Cornwallis — his plan of 
operations for the British troops — and the allies. — March of 
General Medows. — Tippoo retires — advance of the British 
— Coimbatore taken — other forts taken. — Masterly move- 
ment of Tippoo — forces the British to evacuate Sattiman- 
gulum — and retreat. — Action near Occaro — other actions 
— manoeuvres of the opposed armies. — Junction of Colonel 
Maxwell with General Medows. — Tippoo offers to treat- 
his attempt on the Carnatic — takes Trincomale and other 
forts — his intercourse with Pondicherry. — Debates in Parlia- 
ment — motion of Mr. Hippisley — of Mr. Francis — debate — 
Motion by Mr. Dundas — by Lord Porchester. — Progress 
of the war. — Earl Cornwallis takes the command — active 
hostilities begun. — The Nizam — the Mahrattas — the British 
troops — General Abercromby. — Earl Cornwallis. — Siege of 
Bangalore — its capture — consequences — junction with the 
Nizam — capture of Doonally— other places. — Earl Corn- 
wallis advances toward Seringapatam. — Advance of Tippoo 
— battle at Arakeery. Difficulties of Earl Cornwallis. — 
Retreat to Bangalore — state of Tippoo — he sends a flag of 
truce — British prisoners found at Hooliadroog. — Tippoo be- 
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sieges Coimbatore — which is taken. — Exertions of the allies 
— Capture of hill-forts. — Nundydroog.— Success of Tippoo. 
— Capture of Penagra. — Earl Cormvallis again advances. 
— Naval engagement. — Savandroog taken — other forts sur- 
render. — Operations of Purseram Bhow. — Siege ofSeringa- 
patam formed. — Conduct of Tippoo. — Night attack on his 
camp — he proposes to treat. — Progress of the siege — preli- 
minaries signed — Tippoo's sons given as hostages — insin- 
cerity of Tippoo — consequent proceedings of Earl Corn- 
wallis — definitive treaty signed. — Observations. 

CHAP 

In accepting the government of India, Lord Corn- lxxl 

wallis proposed, as a system, to retain entire the British 

possessions, but not to enfeeble them by extension ; to l789 - 
observe and to enforce the observance of treaties, making Lord Comwai- 
the acquiescence of native powers easy, adhering to the ^^ i governor 
rules of moderation and justice ; and to avoid all pe- 
culiar connexions or compacts which could engage his 
country in war as an ally, when she had no hostility 
as a principal ; — a liberal and prudent line of conduct, 
dictated alike by his lordship's own brave and honour- 
able mind, and imparted as the view of government 
and the Company in his instructions*. 

Had all India been under the rule of princes en- Hatred of 
do wed with wisdom, justice, and moderation, this ISam^^e 
course might have been preserved, and much calamity English, 
avoided ; but one spirit, ambitious, turbulent, and 
faithless, uniting with ferocious hatred a mean per- 
sonality, prevented the accomplishment of the Gover- 
nor-general's intentions, and drew upon the country 
the miseries of war. Ever since the treaty of Manga- 
lore-f, Tippoo Sultan had persisted in evading the ful- 
filment of its stipulations, and in making, with equal 
vigour and prudence, preparations for hostility and 
conquest. He was continually augmenting his troops 
by new levies ; and his artillery, ample in force, was 
directed by skilful Europeans engaged in his service. 



* Malcolm'* Political History of India, vol. i. p. 49. 
t 1 1 tli March, 1784. See chap. :><> 
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Chains of posts secured his own territory, while strong 
bodies of men, and abundant stores of provisions on 
the droogs*, secured him and menaced those whom 
he should consider his enemies. At an early period 
of his government, Lord Cornwallis adopted a similar 
plan for protection of the forts on the frontiers and the 
coast : but no immediate sign of active hostility ap- 
peared. 

Ambition, avarice, and fanaticism, at length, di- 
rected the arms of Tippoo against the Rajah of Tra- 
vancore ; and, as he well knew the alliance between 
that potentate and the English government, he proba- 
bly desired a consequence which he could not over- 
look, and nattered himself that he should at once ex- 
pel the Hindoos of Travancore, and their allies, the 
English, from the Carnatic. The ground of his 
quarrel was remote and extraordinary ; more than two 
hundred and eighty years had elapsed since the Portu- 
guese had possessed themselves of two districts called 
Cranganore and Jycottah ; both had been surrendered 
to the Dutch, and retained, without paying tribute or 
acknowledging sovereignty to any power in India. At 
the present period, the Dutch, apprehensive that Tip- 
poo intended to take these settlements, as a step toward 
their expulsion from Cochin, surrendered them to the 
Rajah, the Sultan. Desirous of obtaining possession of 
Travancore, which would place him in immediate con- 
tact with Tinnevally, an extreme and feeble point of 
the British possessions, to establish a claim, and super- 
sede the contract between the Dutch and the Rajah, the 
Sultan alleged that these territories had always formed 
part of the kingdom of Mysore, and that neither the 
Portuguese nor the Dutch had ever any right to them. 
Such a suggestion, from a sovereign so recent, against 
a title so ancient, seems almost ludicrous; but he 
who made it well knew, that in the field, and not in 
the closet, by arms and not by arguments, the ques- 
tion would be decided ; and he made his preparations 
accordingly. 



Fortified hills : this word will frequently occur in the following narrative. 
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To the representations of the Rajah, the Madras lx\i*' 
government made languid answers, and even seemed 






disposed to allow the validity of Tippoo's assertions. 1789. 
They declined to assist in defending any country which ^"m" ^ 
did not strictly belong to him ; and this determination government. 
accelerated the conclusion of the treaty between the 
Rajah and the Dutch, which had been pending nearly 
two years. 

The Governor-general at first adopted the opinions Sept< 
entertained at Madras ; but, when more correctly in- Conduct of 
formed, he saw that it was proper, and even necessary, conrwallis. 
under the aspect of circumstances, and on the faith of 
treaties, to consider any aggression by Tippoo on Tra- 
vancore as a declaration of war. Unless assisted by 
the French, which was hardly to be hoped for, the 
Sultan could not, without extreme imprudence, incur 
the hostility of England. He had been apprised of the 
certain consequence of his incroaching on the territory 
of the Rajah ; but as a temper so violent baffled calcu- 
lations founded on the rules of prudence, his lordship, 
judiciously anticipating events, arranged vigorous and 
prudent plans, both military and financial. 

Still, to avoid hostilities, he proposed a reference proposes a 
to commissioners, by whose arbitrament the possession reference, 
of the disputed territories should be determined*. 

Without noticing this proposal, Tippoo, with Oct. 
fifteen thousand men, attacked the city of Travancore, SSs Travan 
which was assailable only on one side. core. 

At the head of ten thousand men, after a tedious ~ l)0 ,. 

. ' Dec. 29th. 

and difficult march, he surprised Sharapootamally, a Repulsed in 
pass supposed to be in perfect security, and turned the an attack - 
lines of the Hindoos ; but a few Nairs, valiantly de- 
fending a narrow defile, arrested his progress ; rein- 
forcements arrived, and the Sultan was repulsed with 
great loss, and imminent danger of his person. Such 
was the ferocity which animated the combatants, that, 
while of the invaders fifteen hundred were ascertained 
to be slain, only forty Mere taken prisoners. 

Tippoo was of a spirit too fierce and haughty to Refuses a 

* Mill, vol. v. p. '267, et seqq. 
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bend under a first misfortune, or give up brilliant 
hopes and cherished projects without further trial. He 
had not yet noticed the proposal of a reference ; the 
subject was pressed ; but his answer, when given, was 
too presumptuous and arrogant to afford the least hope 
of an accommodation*. 

During a short truce which followed the late en- 
counter, the besiegers pressed their approaches with 
skill and diligence ; the Rajah's guns were rendered 
unserviceable or dismounted ; his troops failed in a 
bold, but ill-concerted, sally; a practicable breach of 
great extent was made, and, without much further re- 
sistance, Tippoo gained possession of the lines; the 
inhabitants of the city fled with precipitation, and were 
■ saved from total destruction principally by two bat- 
talions of Madras sepoys, under Captain Knox, who 
were stationed at Shandamungulum. 

As the victor advanced to besiege Crangenore, 
terror precipitated the motions of his opponents. For- 
tunately, the small force of Captain Knox, augmented 
by a detachment from Bombay, led by Colonel Hartley, 
gave them some confidence, and prevented them from 
abandoning the country. The siege still advanced, 
and, as Colonel Hartley's force was not adequate to 
the protection of a place deficient in artillery, ammu- 
nition, and stores, Tippoo gained possession ; the 
natives sought refuge in flight; Jycotta, and several 
other inconsiderable forts, surrendered, and, for the 
present, nothing appeared capable of arresting the 
career of the conqueror. 

No act of direct hostility toward England had yet 
been committed by the Sultan, although many circum- 
stances of insult and oppression shewed that opportu- 
nity, rather than inclination, was wanting; and Earl 
Cornwallis found that he could no longer persevere in 
his pacific system. Our ally, the Rajah, appealed to 
treaties in demanding aid ; the Mahrattas and the Ni- 
zam tendered their co-operation against an enemy 
whose tyranny menaced the safety of all ; and a view of 
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the danger to which British interests were exposed, lx\i' 
assisted in determining the measures of the Governor- ____ 



general. 1790. 

Orders had loin? before been transmitted to the Hls r lanof 

© . operations for 

Madras government, to consider any attack upon the the British 
Rajah of Travancore as a declaration of hostility troops ' 
against Great Britain, and to make corresponding pre- 
parations. Earl Cornwallis having concluded treaties 
of alliance 1 with the Mahrattas and the Peishwa, the May. 
Nizam and some other native powers formed a general 
plan of a campaign ; it was, that the grand army should 
reduce the Coimbatore country, and other bordering 
tracts below the Gauts *; and then advance by the 
Gujelhctty Pass, or Gaut, to the siege of Scringapatam, 
Tippoo's capital. It was expected that the possession 
of the Coimbatore country would not only ensure 
supplies of provisions for the campaign above the Gauts, 
but deprive Tippoo of one of his principal resources. 
At the same time, the Bombay army, under General 
Abercromby, was to undertake the reduction of the 
country lying on the west of the Gauts; and after- 
wards, according to circumstances, co-operate with the 
grand army under General Medows. The safety of the 
Carnatic was provided for, by a force, styled, from its 
position, the central army, commanded by Colonel 
Kelly •' it was stationed in the line between Madras 
and the passes leading to Mysore; and was soon to be 
reinforced by Colonel Cockcrell, with a strong detach- 
ment from Bengal. 

Our allies, the Poonah Mahrattas, and the Xizam, and tin- allies. 
were respectively to attack the enemy's dominions in 
the quarter bordering on theirs; and to penetrate to- 
ward Scringapatam, as to a common centre. A bri- 
gade of British troops was attached to each of these 
bodies. 

General Medows, having joined the grand army, March of 
saw the lines under arms, consisting of about fourteen General 

° Medo-w 



ledows. 



* The word Gaut, in a limited Bense, means a pass through or (nor moun- 
tains : but in a more extensive signification, it is applied to the mountains them- 
selves: and when the Mysore country is known to be a kind of Table land, or 
trait elevated far above the real of the Peninsula] the phrases above and below 
the Gauts will be readilj understood, 
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thousand effective men. They marched from Tritchi- 
nopoly Plain, toward the Coimbettore country, with 
forty days' provisions on bullocks, and five more in the 
knapsacks*. The Bombay army, under General 
Abercromby, was a compact and a well-appointed 
body, and a squadron, under Commodore Cornwallis, 
was ready to facilitate communication and convey re- 
inforcements and supplies to parties near the coast. 

Before any military movement was made, Tippoo 
sent to General Medows a letter, full of friendly pro- 
fessions, and proposing an embassy of a dignified 
person, and some others, to offer explanations. In his 
answer, the English general professed the resolution 
of his nation neither to offer nor submit to an insult ; 
he allowed to Tippoo, except for his cruelty to his 
prisoners, the character of a great prince ; but informed 
him that, by making an attack on the Rajah of Tra- 
vancore, the ally of Great Britain, war was considered 
to be declared. 

On receipt of this announcement, Tippoo departed for 
Seringapatam, directing all his regular troops to assem- 
ble in that quarter, and leaving the adjacent countries 
with the stores he had collected, to the guard of looties 
and peons-]*. 

The British troops immediately took possession of 
Carrore, a strong undefended fort, which served as a 
military station. Little impeded by the fierce, though 
desultory, attacks of the looties, the English, in rapid 
succession, and with inconsiderable loss, captured 
several forts with ample stores, and advanced to Coim- 
batore, which yielded without a struggle ; and, as it 
was a post of considerable importance, they strength- 
ened it with a garrison. 

Hitherto the British troops had seen no military 
opponents but the looties ; but they were now ap- 
prized that Sahed Sahib, a natural son of the Sultan, 
was approaching with three thousand regular horse, 



* From Major Rennell's Marches of the British Armies in India, p. 15, 
et seqq. 

f Looties are predatory and irregular cavalry ; peons, irregular and undisci- 
plined infantry. See Mackenzie, vol. i. p. 67. 
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and, in the neighbourhood of Damicotta, some unim- f^xT*' 
portant skirmishes left the English free to establish a 



line of forts from the Coromandel coast to the foot of 1790. 
the Guzzlehatty pass. Intelligence was also received 
that the Sultan had collected a powerful army to the 
eastward of Seringapatam ; and a force was prepared, 
and confided to Colonel Stuart, for the capture of Pal- 
ligautchcrry ; but his movement was prevented by an Jul y- 
inundation, proceeding from the monsoon, which set 
in at a period unusually early. Erroad, however, was 
captured by a detachment under Lieutenant Colonel other forts 
Oldham, aided by Lieutenant Colonel Deare. Dindi- ,akcn ' 
gul was summoned by Captain Oram ; but a stern 
refusal, accompanied with menaces in case of any other 
summons, was returned by Hyder Albas, the Sultan's 
killedar. Works were opened, and, after a cannonade 20th. 
of two days, a storm was attempted under the imme- 
diate command of Colonel Stuart, but repelled. The 
works, although of great strength, being much in- 
jured, and the garrison, through alarm, threaten- 
ing desertion, the brave killedar found it necessary 
to display a flag of truce ; and, after a short negotia- 
tion, surrendered on moderate and honourable terms. 
Provisions were obtained, although not without diffi- 
culty, from the neighbouring country, and many forts 
of inferior importance were taken. The season now Sep. 2lst. 
permitting, Palligautchcrry was invested. In one day, 
a practicable breach was effected, and operations being 
vigorously and judiciously continued during the night, 
the garrison surrendered, yielding to the captors an 
ample and seasonable supply of necessaries. In this 
period, the troops under Sailed Sahib were employed 
in ravaging the country, to prevent the English from 
obtaining supplies : several gallant skirmishes took 
place, and Captain Stewart captured the fort of Satte- 
mangulum by surprise. 

At this period, the progress of the British troops Masterl 
was impeded, and their safety put into considerable movement of 
hazard, by a movement of the Sultan, equally brave in ^pp 00 - 
its conception and prudent in its execution. Captain Se p. 10th. 
Child, having been ordered to reconnoitre the country 
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as far as Poongar, was supported by Major Darley, at 
the head of a native regiment. They found themselves 
unexpectedly in presence of a large body of the enemy's 
infantry, who had crossed the Bevannee, and were 
speedily supported by a considerable force of cavalry. 
A judicious and determined attack on this body secured 
the retreat of the pickets ; and other vigorous conflicts, 
during the day, gave victory to the British troops ; but 
it soon became apparent that rumours which for some 
days had been circulated of the Sultan's intention to 
descend into the Coimbatore country, with a very 
large force, through the Guzzlehatty pass, were well- 
founded, that he had executed that project, that a large 
portion of his infantry had already crossed the Bevan- 
nee river, and, consequently, that no chance of safety 
remained for the advanced troops, but in falling back 
and rejoining the main army. This point was effected 
with steadiness and order, and without loss ; but the 
passage of Tippoo, with an army of forty thousand 
infantry and cavalry, twice that number of followers, 
and a powerful train of artillery, with so much secrecy, 
expedition, and in such perfect military order, re- 
mained a theme of astonishment, and a lesson of 
wholesome caution and apprehension. 

Without loss of time, Tippoo brought his troops 
into action. The British line was formed at Sattiman- 
gulum, in a position not easily assailable ; and, during a 
whole day, the enemy poured on one portion of it a 
constant discharge of artillery, which, from the fear of 
wanting ammunition, was not adequately replied to. 
Darkness put an end to the attacks, in which the 
English sustained a considerable loss. In a tempes- 
tuous night, a council of war was held, and the evacua- 
tion of the fort of Sattimangulum, and a general 
retreat, were determined on, although not without 
great differences of opinion. The secrecy necessary to 
complete success was not strictly observed, and, at four 
o'clock in the morning, the retreat " was effected, amid 
great difficulty and confusion, and some artillery was 
inevitably abandoned. 

At eleven o'clock, the retreating army, having pro- 



Other actions. 
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cceded twelve miles, as far as Occaro, saw that they CHAP - 
were pursued by an overwhelming force. Judicious " 
measures of resistance were adopted ; and, after ex- 1790. 
hausting the day in an obstinate and sanguinary con- £ ction ncar 

i -r, • . -i ill • r ' ' Occaro. 

test, the British troops had the satisfaction to perceive 
the enemy in full retreat. No further pursuit being 
attempted, the English established themselves at Vel- 
ladi, awaiting a junction with the main body under 
General Medows. This officer had been apprized of 
the passage of Tippoo into the Coimbatore country, 
but did not know of the evacuation of Sattimungulum. 
His great endeavour now became to bring on a general 
action in the field, which his cautious and judicious 
adversary was no less solicitous to avoid. Many days 
were expended "in manoeuvres productive of no im- 
portant result ; rather than risque an engagement, 
Tippoo quitted a camp he had formed at Gopelchitty- 2 oth. 
palem with precipitation, leaving to his opponents two 
elephants, besides bullocks and warlike stores to a 
great amount. The Mysorean next attempted to cut 
off a detachment with supplies, under Major Young, Octobcr 2nd - 
but failed. He then endeavoured to retake some 
garrisons which had fallen into British hands, and 
commenced the siege of Daraporan, in which several 
important days were wasted, affording time for re- 
inforcements to arrive at Coimbatore, which secured 
the British force from the numbers of the enemy, and 15th - 
they encamped at Singanalore within six miles of 
( oimbatore. 

Much time was spent, and great exertions made 0ct aml Nov 
on both sides ; the English endeavouring to effect a Manoeuyrcsof 
junction of their armies under General Medows and aratie^ 
Colonel Kelly, whose death, during these operations, 
left the command to Colonel Maxwell. The enemy 
was verging toward the Carnatic, with designs not 
exactly known, but with an evident determination to 
avoid a conflict in open field. Tippoo's apparent inten- 
tion was, by threatening the Carnatic. to divert the de- 
signs of the English from an invasion of his territories 
to a defence of their own. The junction took place at 'j Ist - . 
Oomaloor, giving an united force of about twenty-three Colonel 

VOL. IV. T T 
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thousand effective men. Both parties pursued their 
plans with vigour, but without meeting in general con- 
flict, although several sanguinary and well-contested 
skirmishes took place. Colonel Maxwell resolved on 
invading the upper countries by the pass of Coverpo- 
rum, while Tippoo returned toward the Carnatic, fol- 
lowed by General Medows. 

Whether sincerely, or in the hope of gaining ad- 
vantage by delay, the Sultan's agents sent letters offer- 
ing a reference of disputes and terms of accommodation. 
In answer, Captain Macauley, aid-de-camp to General 
Medows, professed the readiness of the British govern- 
ment to treat ; but, as a preliminary, and a proof of 
sincerity in the Sultan, required that some person or 
place of importance should be given as a surety, and 
that every British captive, detained contrary to the 
letter of treaties, should be released. In reply, Tippoo 
evaded these demands, still proposing to send an am- 
bassador of rank to confer ; but Captain Macauley, 
while he noticed the omission of any answer to his 
demands, stated that, as Earl Cornwallis was now ex- 
pected to assume the command in person, General 
Medows would not exercise his authority to treat. 

Pursuing his attempts on the Carnatic, Tippoo 
made ineffectual demonstrations against Tiagar and 
Trichinopoly, where he was resisted by British valour 
and discipline. He attacked Trincomale with better 
fortune ; it was defended only by Hindoos, over whom 
he gained an easy victory, which he disgraced by an 
excess of savage cruelty. With equal success, and in 
fact without resistance, he possessed himself of Chit- 
tapet, Wandewash, and the Gin gel hills. At Penma- 
wil, a post near Pondicherry, a corps of sepoys under 
Captain Brunton was stationed to oppose him ; but they 
were basely betrayed by the natives, their allies, who 
went over to the enemy, and enabled him to capture 
the whole body. Having now taken his post on the lied 
Hills near Pondicherry, Tippoo received visits and 
professions which led him to hope for the assistance of 
France and the renewal of their ancient alliance. Pro- 
bably his expectation of effective aid from the ancient 
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rival and enemy of England had swayed his conduct ?xxi" 
in his present aggression. He had sent to Paris, just " 
before the troubles of the Revolution commenced, a 1790. 
splendid embassy, charged with costly presents to the 
King and Queen ; the envoys were received with all 
the magnificence of courtly display, and departed fully 
impressed with an opinion that the power of France, 
when required, would be drawn forth in aid of the 
Sultan ; subsequent events had prevented the ac- 
complishment of these hopes, but it is not to be sup- 
posed that the inclination of France to oppose the in- 
terests of England was ever wanting*. 

Intelligence of these events, received from time to Debates in 
time in England, occasioned vehement debates in Par- p*""" 1161 * 4 - 
liament. In opening the session, the King having, |f ; '°- , 
as already has been mentioned, adverted to the hosti- 
lities in India, Mr. Hippisley took an opportunity of Dec. 21. 
calling attention to the subject. Not professing to JJj* 1 ^ >°!isic 
vindicate the conduct of Tippoo (whom he described 
as a merciless tyrant) toward the Rajah of Travancore, 
still he had his rights and his wrongs ; and he might 
have a claim on Cranganore which ought not to be 
resisted. He doubted the justice and policy of the 
war ; depreciated the force and fidelity of our allies ; 
while he magnified the strength, the resources, and the 
policy of Tippoo, and moved for copies or extracts 
of all the correspondence between the Rajah of Tra- 
vancore and the government of Madras or Bengal, re- 
specting the purchase of Cranganore, and for many 
other papers. 

After a few observations from Mr. Francis and 
some other members, the papers, appearing to contain 
nothing improper to be disclosed, were granted. 

On a subsequent day, Mr. Hippisley, having ob 1791. 
tained the reading of a clause in the act for the better M ,j on ny 
government of India, and of some resolutions, passed Mr. Francis. 
in 1782, on the motion of Mr. Dundas, excused him- 

* On this subject, Mirabeau had expressed strong and not unpopular opinions. 
" Already England i^ no longer the lirst power in Europe. When she has lost 
" her possessions in India, an event which ran scarci ly be retarded beyond two 
" Lustra, she will be a power of the third order, at least fur many years." — 
Doubts concerning the Freedom of (he Scheldt (1785), p. 8, English translation. 

T T 2 
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self, on account of ill health, from presenting the 
motions he had prepared ; but Mr. Francis, in his 
stead, moved thirteen resolutions which declared total 
disapprobation of the late transactions. The war was 
not purely Indian, but to be supported by men and 
money from England ; and it was of such a nature 
that, in comparison with it, a Spanish war might be 
deemed a blessing, and a German or even an American 
war no calamity. Ministers, while professing to main- 
tain peace, and renounce views of conquest, had ap 
pointed military commanders to all the government* 
in India. The treaties with the Mahrattas and the 
Nizam were mere compacts for the purpose of con- 
quest; and the Rajah of Travancore was only a stalk- 
ing horse, and, at best, a not undeserving sufferer by 
the hostilities of Tippoo. The Rajah was, by treaties, 
entitled to our assistance, if he were not the aggressor ; 
but simulated cases of aggression might be contrived 
between native princes, cunning, but incapable of real 
wisdom ; and governors of British settlements, insti- 
gated by avarice or ambition. The Rajah might have 
learnt from the instances of so many ruined princes, 
and particularly his own immediate superior, the Na- 
bob of Arcot, the danger attending British alliance. 
We might protect him from the sword of Tippoo, but 
he could never escape from our devouring friendship. 
In a very long argument he attempted to shew that 
the Rajah, and not the Sultan, was the aggressor; 
that England was totally unconcerned in the war, 
which could only be carried on at a ruinous expense, 
not to be limited by eight millions ; it was carried on 
by an impoverished government, and could produce no 
other effect than that of aggrandizing and bringing 
nearer to our frontiers our most formidable adversary. 
Mr. Dundas, while he lamented the expense at- 
tending hostilities, ably and amply vindicated the con- 
duct of Earl Cornwallis ; shewing the futility of Tip- 
poo's claims, the undisguised quality of his unjust 
ambition, and the duty cast on Great Britain, both by 
sound policy and the express terms of treaties, to repel 
his attacks and restrain his encroachment. 
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Major Maitland, in a maiden speech, strongly ¥§£?' 
censured the war. Mr. Wilberforce vindicated it, as __J__ 
just, as purely and absolutely defensive; and not to i;.i. 
be avoided without a sacrifice of British faith and 
honour. Mr. Fox stigmatized the speech of Mr. Dun- m,. Fox. 
das as mean and shuffling ; and intimated, pretty 
broadly, that, in lamenting the miseries of war, Mr. 
Wilberforce had been canting and hypocritical. The 
treaties referred to formed an offensive alliance, a 
mode of confederacy which was now given up in 
Europe. The last he remembered was the family com- 
pact, which France, under an improved government, 
had renounced. In the present hostilities, success 
and defeat would, to us, be equally calamitous. Mr. Mr. Pitt. 
Pitt controverted some of the assertions of Mr. Fox 
and Major Maitland. Lord Fielding and the Solicitor- 
general opposed the resolutions, which were finally 
negatived without a division ; Mr. Dundas having 
promised, at an early opportunity, to move others of 
an import directly contrary. 

Without an introductory speech, Mr. Dundas March 2nil 
moved three resolutions, expressing the opinion of the Motion of 
House that the aggression of Tippoo had rendered the ' r ' u " a> ' 
war necessary, and its approbation of the course which 
had been pursued. After a long debate, in which 
former assertions and arguments were reproduced, but 
little added, the resolutions passed. 

Proceedings analogous to those of the Commons April ilth. 
took place in the House of Lords, where Lord Por- Lord°Po£ 
Chester moved a series of resolutions resembling those Chester, 
of Mr. Hippisley and Mr. Francis, supporting them by 
a speech of considerable ability. At the eve of the 
ex] oration of their charter, when they must liquidate 
their accounts, he said, the Board of Control applied 
the wealth of a commercial body in ruinous projects 
of conquest, whose greatest success might add wasted 
territories to the state ; and, should the Company prove 
(as they must) unable to answer the demand, the bur- 
then would contribute to the miseries and hasten the 
ruin of this exhausted country. After a discussion of 
some duration, the previous question was moved, and 
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lxxi' tnc 01 'ig m al motion lost on a division*. Lord Gren- 

ville then proposed the same resolutions which had 

1790. been submitted to the other house by Mr. Dundas ; 
and, on a division, they were acceded tof. 

Progress of While the attention of Parliament was thus en- 

the war. gaged, the war proceeded with activity and vigour. 

Eari com- Earl Cornwallis had now determined to take on him- 

waiii* takes the self, in person, the command, and had communicated 
m ?790.' his intention by a minute in council, in which he de- 

Nov. 5th. scribed the late proceedings in the field ; and, while he 
paid a due tribute to the skill and bravery of General 
Meclows and other officers, declared his resolution to 
be chiefly founded on the confidence which his pre- 
sence would impart to the allies in the sincerity of 
existing engagements, and the consequent discredit of 
false, though colourable, representations which might 

6th. be made by the enemy. A minute of approbation, and 

a resolution to support his exertions, were entered on 
the proceedings^:. 

Aware of this intention, General Meclows had re- 
strained his operations, and, renouncing all thoughts 
of invading the enemy's country, concentrated his 
forces in the Carnatic, ordering his supplies to Trichin- 
opoly. The state of the season, the fall of rain, 
the swell of rivers, beside the difficulties attending the 
equipment and removal of great bodies of men in India, 
protracted the period of the Governor's effectual com- 
mencement of operations. He proceeded by sea from 

Dec.Gth. Calcutta to Diamond Harbour, and thence to Fort St. 
George with a body of eighteen hundred sepoys, with 
their military equipments, the stores and draught cattle 
having been conveyed to the same destination, in ad- 
mirable order and without loss. 
179] On his arrival, Lord Cornwallis found a new, if 

Jan. 29th. no t unexpected, difficulty. The tributaries of Great 
Britain, when they saw Tippoo disposed to invade the 
Carnatic, refused payment, and some appeared to fa- 
vour his cause. Some withheld it contumaciously, 
while others, flying from their homes for protection of 

* 96 to 19. t 64 to 12. 

\ Seethe minute of council. McKenzie, Appendix, No. 13. vol. i. p. 95. 
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their lives, alleged, not without appearance of reason, c hap. 
that they could not render tribute for lands which they _____ 
had tilled, but of which the invader would reap the i;.u. 
crops. In many places, tenants could not be pro- 
cured, lands were uncultivated, and irrigation neglected. 
These difficulties were overcome by address and reso- 
lution ; and those who were not convinced by argument 
were awed into submission by the appearance of 
troops. 

After a time, which some considered as wasted in Active hosti- 
indecision, although, in fact, it was most beneficially lUes 
employed in obtaining reinforcements, providing for 
the sick, and accumulating stores, the noble commander 
commenced active operations. 

Delay had, in part, arisen from the proceedings of The Nizam. 
our allies. Nizam Ally, with a force undoubtedly very May 1790, 
large, although its exact amount is not ascertained, 
but which covered, with ostentatious display, the plains 
of Hyderabad, took Vanoo and other barrier forts ; and, 
being strengthened by two battalions of Madras sepoys, 
led by Major Montgomery, and about sixty European 
artillery-men, under Captain Tutt, besieged, and after 
a long resistance, tookCapool, and afterward Bahaudcr (Xl •^ ( l | 1 ' 
Bunder. Receiving intelligence of the surrender of April 18th 
Gunjecotta to Hafez Jce, the main force proceeded to 
that place, and effected a junction. After a consider- Mayl. 
able halt, and a march of six weeks, they advanced to 
the siege of Gurrumconda. This fortress was the scene 
of many vicissitudes ; it was taken, then recaptured by 
Hyder Saheb, a natural son of the Sultan, who distin- Nov. 24th. 
guished himself by a vigorous and spirited attack, and Dec - 2bi]u 
followed up his success with an unsparing massacre ; 
and finally taken again by Captain Read and Secunder 
J aw. 

Meanwhile, the Mahrattas waged war with extra- 1790. 

v _. . ,. f V\ • • The Mahrattas. 

ordinary caution. A portion ot them, gaming easy 
possession of Gudgenegur and some other barrier sta- 
tions, limited their operations, and attempted no more 
useful exploit. Another division, under Purseram 
Bhow, aided by two battalions of Bombay sepoys, led by 
Captain Little, besieged Durwar, and by escalade made Sept. 
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themselves masters of the lower works ; but the thirst 
of plunder superseding the injunctions of discipline, 
the Mahrattas fell into confusion, were attacked by the 
garrison of the upper fort, driven out with great 
slaughter, and probably none of them would have been 
saved, but for the bravery and discipline of the men 
under Captain Little, who had not disgraced them- 
selves like the others. Reinforcements arriving under 
Lieutenant Colonel Frederick, the fort was surrendered 
on terms, comprising the protection of property and 
person ; terms which were shamefully violated by the 
Mahrattas, who indulged, without reserve, their passion 
for plunder and blood. Purseram Bhow shortly after- 
ward joined Lord Cornwallis*. 

The advance of General Medows into the Coim- 
batore district, while it obliged Tippoo to suspend 
operations of conquest, and provide for the security of 
his own dominions, enabled the Bombay detachment 
to remain at Travancore until ordered to relieve the 
Madras battalions left at Paligautcherry. Colonel 
Hartley, at the head of one British and two native 
regiments, attacked, near Calicut, a force of fourteen 
thousand men, strongly posted, and commanded by 
Mohul Cawn and Hussein Ally Cawn. 

Major-general Abercromby proceeded to the Ma- 
labar coast, and received, on his arrival, homage and 
promises of allegiance from all the native princes, and 
reduced Cannamore ; Biliapatam surrendered, and 
thus all the rich and fertile districts extending from 
Deela to Travancore were under the command of 
England. 

The Governor-general determined to press forward 
to Seringapatam, quitted Velloreet, and encamped in 
the neighbourhood of Vellore. Tippoo, deceived by 
this proceeding, imagined that he meant to enter his 
dominions by the Barramaul valley, and directed his 
whole attention to that quarter, offering no obstruction 
to the British army, in its progress to Vellore, or for 



* Narrative of the operations of Captain Little's detachment by Lieut. Ed- 
ward Moor. c. i to vi. 
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throe days after they had gained the pass of Muglec, SxF' 
and fixed their head-quarters at Palumnaire. . 

Speedily quitting this position, and proceeding 1791. 
toward the town of Bangalore, the enemy's cavalry I^JLiJre 
appeared, and his whole army, led by himself, was soon 24th. 
in view, but attempted no hostility beyond that of arc r ' 
burning their own villages and destroying forage to 
distress the invaders. While the Commander-in-chief d ' 
was reconnoitring the hill, or town, Colonel Floyd 
made a gallant attack with his cavalry on the rear of 
the enemy ; it was, at first, successful; but, pursuing 
his first advantages too far, Tippoo, aided by powerful 
reinforcements, repelled the attack, and our troops 
with difficulty effected a retreat, their leader being 
severely wounded. In the course of the day, three 
individuals of Tippoo's troops made a daring attempt 
to assassinate the English commander; it was frustrated 
by the vigilance of the guards ; two of the three were 
killed ; the third owed his life to the mercy of his 
intended victim ; there is no. sufficient reason for sup- 
posing this act to have been directed by the Mysorean 
prince ; it probably arose from wild enthusiasm, a 
desire of distinction, or the excitement of intoxication 
from the use of an herb called bang. The army en- 
camped within random shot of Bangalore, the villages 
fired by the enemy blazing around in every direction. 

Having, in two days, surmounted considerable diffi- 7th 
cultics, the troops stormed the pettah, where, fortu- 
nately, relying on the strength of the position, the 
enemy had omitted to destroy the stores. Tippoo made 
a brave endeavour to expel the English from this im- 
portant acquisition, but was repulsed with great loss. 
While batteries were preparing, and other means put 
forward for assailing the fort, the usual incidents of 
feints, manoeuvres, and simulated and partial attacks 
took place 1 ; the siege was pressed without intermis- 
sion ; a practicable breach was effected, and a vigorous 
attack in the night, although bravely resisted, put our ., )s| 
troops in possesion of the fort. Contrary to the humane its capture, 
intention of the commander, and the general practice 
<>f the British troops, a fearful slaughter was made by 
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the sepoys, in which fourteen hundred are said to have 
fallen, women and children not being spared in the 
confusion of battle and the darkness of night. The 
acquisition of Bangalore established us in the heart of 
the Sultan's dominions, and with his strongest and most 
important fortress, were obtained one hundred and 
twenty pieces of cannon, and ammunition sufficient 
for a twelvemonth's siege. 

An immediate effect of this important capture was 
the surrender of Darwar, Capool, with several inferior 
forts, and a display of attachment to the victors in 
many native powers, extremely discouraging to the 
Sultan. 

The state of affairs in Europe, the probability of a 
war with Spain in which France might probably join, 
and the effect to be expected on our Eastern possessions, 
induced the Governor-general to wish for a termination 
of the present contest ; but as Tippoo had never offered 
to treat with the allies jointly, and as his present un- 
favourable circumstances did not abate the loftiness of 
his spirit or diminish the energy of his resolution, the 
noble commander continued his original plan. Leav- 
ing therefore the conquered city to the care of Captain 
Patrick Duff, the main body of the army marched to 
effect a junction with Nizam Ally, with a considerable 
body of cavalry, at Cottapilly, after the capture of 
Deonelly the birth place of Hyder Ally, and several 
unresisting towns. The addition of numerical strength 
gained by this junction was fifteen thousand cavalry ; 
but their value was reduced by their total disregard of 
discipline and want of military skill. Thus augmented 
rather than reinforced, the army returned to Bangalore. 

Earl Cornwallis's attack on Seringapatam was 
delayed from the difficulty of securing provisions, for- 
age, and draught cattle. By order of the Sultan, the 
country was laid waste, the villages burnt, the inhabi- 
tants removed, and every thing growing upon the 
ground, which could have afforded sustenance, was 
burnt; if there were secret hoards of grain, there 
were no people left to afford disclosures. The sick, 
half of the officers' tents, and all other things which 
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would encumber the army, were sent into Bangalore. lxxi' 
Cattle and men were employed in the carriage of am- 



munition. The troops in general were supplied with 1791. 
rice nearly sufficient to last them to Seringapatam. 
Colonel Duff, with a powerful battering train, joined 
the army : platforms for batteries, intrenching tools, 
and every other necessary article, were satisfactorily 
provided, and General Abcrcromby was to bring up 
the remainder. 

Gopauldroog and some other hill-forts were easily 3rd lo l3thi 
gained, and the army reached the fort of Mallavelly, 
where they made a short halt, during which the Cau- 
very river was carefully examined, and, after some 
disappointments, it was discovered that the ford of 
Kanambaddy, nine miles above Seringapatam, would 
allow a passage, of which Hycler Ally had frequently 
availed himself. The object of this enquiry was to 
effect a more speedy junction with General Abcr- 
cromby. 

Earl Cornwallis, arriving at the ground he had i. ltll 
marked out for his station at Arickery, saw a consider- Advance of 
able body of the enemy's troops, advantageously drawn 41 "° 
up, with their right to the river, and their left to rug- 
ged 'and, apparently, inaccessible mountains. These 
troops were at first considered only as a large detach- 
ment ; but the British commander soon learnt that the 
whole force of the enemy was assembled, and hailed 
the fortunate opportunity of bringing him to action. 
Beside the advantages in his position which Tippoo 
had selected with consummate judgment, he had the 
advantage of a great numerical superiority ; and his 
cavalry and bullocks were fresh and in full vigour ; 
while those in the British army were weak, dispirited, 
and worn down by scanty food and unintermitted 
labour. 

Earl Cornwallis planned a circuitous movement, Battieof 
for the purpose of surprising the enemy in his strong Amk<1 >'- 
camp, or at least of placing himself more on an equality 
with him in point of ground. At the head of six 
European regiments and twelve battalions of native 
infantry, with thirty-six field-pieces, a regiment of dra- 
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goons, and three of the best regiments of native cavalry, 
he marched forward at eleven o'clock, in a rainy and 
1791. stormy night, by the shortest practicable route, toward 
the hostile camp. The state of the weather, the bad- 
ness of the ground, and the wretched condition of the 
draught cattle, so retarded their progress, that, at day- 
break, they had advanced only a few miles; and, at 
eight o'clock, when they reached the brow of a hill, 
which afforded a full view of the enemy's line, they 
were also descried, and the whole camp was speedily 
put in motion. Although taken by surprise at the 
sight of his adversaries advancing by an unexpected 
route, the Mysorean did not decline a battle. It was 
well fonght and obstinately contested. Steadiness and 
discipline enabled the British troops successively to 
drive the enemy from all their strong positions, and 
compel them to seek refuge under the strong batteries 
which protected Seringapatam, while the victors, having 
lain on their arms for the night, were supplied with 
16th. tents from Arickery in the morning, and established 

their camp just beyond the reach of the batteries, and 
partly on the field of battle. The cavalry on either 
side effected little ; the ground was unfavourable, and 
those of the Nizam, by an awkward, ill-concerted 
movement, exposed themselves to destruction, and im- 
peded the operations of their allies. The loss in the 
British force was but small* ; that of the enemy must 
have been very considerable ; four guns, many stan- 
dards, and three thousand stand of arms left on the 
ground, attest its magnitude, although precise accounts 
were not obtained. 
18th to 28th. After a halt of two days, which all circumstances 

Difficulties of rendered necessary, the British commander moved for- 
Comwaiiis. ward, to execute his original plan of crossing the river 
at the ford of Kanambaddy, for the purpose of joining 
the Bombay army, under General Abercromby ; soon, 
however, he was convinced, by the miserable state of 
the draught cattle, that he could not move his heavy 
train so as to act with any effect in a siege ; scarcity 

* 25 killed, 94 wounded ; but this includes the British regiments only. 
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pressed heavily on his forces, — the followers of the chap. 
camp, amounting to four times the number of the ef- 
fective troops, aggravated this difficulty; the batter- 1791, 
ing train consisted of three twenty-four and eight 
eighteen-pounders, and the provisions, being distri- 
buted in equal shares, were found barely sufficient to 
last until, by easy marches, they could fall back to 
Bangalore. This movement, however necessary, was Retreat to 
a grievous disappointment to the Bombay army, whose l5 ' m ^ ll,,r '' 
spirits had been raised by the hope of co-operating in 
the reduction of Tippoo's capital, who had heard the 
cannonade during the late battle, and had fired a salute 
in honour of the victory. They acquiesced in the order, 
and retreated unmolested, although a large force, 
under Cummer ul Dien, appeared and reconnoitred 
in their front. 

When Earl Cornwallis had commenced his retro- 2 6tb 
grade movement, he learned, with surprise, the near Approach of 
approach of the Mahratta armies, amounting to thirty 
thousand men, commanded by Purseram Bhow and 
Hurry Punt Furhya. Thus were three hostile armies 
encamped within seven miles of Seringapatam ; but 
although the fear of scarcity w r as partially removed*, 
yet, as nothing could be attempted until the falling of 
the Carwery to a low state, and until the monsoon, 
the return and duration of which had not been ac- 
curately calculated, should have passed, the retreat to 
Bangalore was persisted in, and the armies, moving so Julyllth 
as to occasion no fatigue, arrived unmolested. 

During the retreat, Karl Cornwallis shewed much 
skill and judgment in appreciating and conciliating 
the Mahrattas. Having learned from their chiefs 
that the Peishwah's commands and their own inclina- 
tions equally led them to attend, with implicit obe- 
dience, to his directions, he forbore to make any com- 
plaints of the lateness of their arrival, to which, more 
than any other cause, he attributed the disappoint- 
ment of his hopes in the campaign; indeed, he found, 

* The Mahrattas had provisions sufficient to afford a good supply ; but they 
produced them very iparingly, enhanced the prices exorbitantly, and depreci- 
ated the coin in which thej weir paid, so as to make the extortion enormous; 
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on explanation, that the Mahratta chiefs had been very 
assiduous in attempts to correspond with him ; but, 
through the well-judged vigilance of the Sultan, aided 
perhaps by some treachery in their own agents, not 
one of their dispatches had been received. They 
yielded readily to his advice respecting the passes by 
which they ought to maintain communication with 
their own country, and, by an activity and spirit of en- 
terprize, much superior to the troops of the Nizam, 
gained copious supplies from the adjacent districts. 

At this period, a feeling of alarm seems to have 
been increasing among Tippoo's subjects. They con- 
sidered the attack on his capital suspended, but only 
for a short time ; and he endeavoured to re-animate, 
or at least tranquillize them, by exhibiting rejoicings 
for a victory by Sayed Saib, which had never been 
gained. He sent also a flag of truce, accompanied 
with a present of fruit and vegetables, and proposals 
for accommodation, to Earl Cornwallis ; but the present 
was returned untouched, and it was still declared that 
no negotiation could be entered upon unless the pro- 
posals came addressed to the confederacy, and until 
a general release of all the British subjects in the 
Mysorean dominions was granted. Tippoo denied 
that any British prisoners were detained, and objected 
to a truce, which had been proposed as a necessary 
preliminary. 
. . . .. Meanwhile the allies captured and dismantled a 

smers found at fort of great strength, called Hooliadroog, where they 
Hoohadroog. obtained a supply of grain and cattle, and liberated a 
number of English prisoners. These unhappy victims 
were bound in chains of various constructions, and had 
their limbs separated, or compressed by various contri- 
vances, they standing erect ; and, having been confined 
in this state of torture for about ten years, the greater 
part of them had lost the power of some of their limbs. 
Without interruption from the enemy, the allies 
possessed themselves of several other forts. On the 
capture of Oussore, Major Gowdie discovered that, to con- 
ceal the falsity of his assertion, that no British prisoners 
remained in his hands, Tippoo had commanded the 
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murder of three English officers : his orders were CIIAP - 
strictly, although reluctantly obeyed ; but a maim* 



besieges 
Coimbatore. 



Aug. 1 1 . 



script, left by one of them, placed the fact beyond the 1 7 «. * l 
possibility of a doubt*. 

For the supply of indispensable necessaries, Tip- Tippoo 
poo, hemmed in on every side, found himself obliged 
to undertake some enterprize. Bednore alone had 
escaped the ravages of one or the other party, and 
Coimbatore appeared to be an eligible point of attack. 
The allies did not consider it as a position tenable 
against artillery and disciplined troops, but defended 
it as a check to the progress of the Sultan. During M , 
a siege of long duration, in which a large body of 
troops was employed, many summonses to surrender 
were received, some containing lofty threatenings, 
others proposing merciful terms. They produced no 
effect ; the assailants were repulsed in their efforts to 
carry the place by storm, and, by a resolute sally of 
the besieged, aided by some co-operation from without, 
were driven from all their works with tremendous de- 
feat. Yet Tippoo. with his accustomed perseverance, 
renewed the siege with an overwhelming force, under 
Cummer ul Dicn. The garrison exhausted all the Oct. 
efforts of skill and bravery in their defence ; but a 
corps, under Major Cuppage, having failed in an at- 
tempt to raise the siege, a capitulation was agreed to. taken. ' 
The terms were liberal, but they were shamefully vio- 
lated ; the officers, instead of being sent to a British "^ 
post, according to agreement, were, after indignities 
had been exhausted on them, and after an imprison- 
ment of many days, marched to Seringapatam. 

During this period, the attack of the capital was August. 
carefully arranged. Provisions and treasure, bullocks fames' "' 
and elephants, with a large reinforcement of heavy 
artillery and men, directed by British officers, advanced 
unmolested through a portion of the Mysore territory, 
and arrived safely at Bangalore. The capture of the September. 
hill-forts being deemed indispensable, Major Gowdie's £iuS. 
brigade, strengthened by a detachment of artillery, Sept. 13, 

* Mackenzie, vol. ii. p. US. 
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i xxi' w *^ cannon an( ^ mortars, under Major Montagu, and 

a force of sepoys under Captain Reid, summoned, and, 

1791. on a refusal to surrender, easily captured Raymang- 
Inui ; while Ambagydurgumi and Chillumcottah threw 
open their gates on the first summons. Nundydroog, 
a fort of great strength, presented a resistance so for- 

22nd. midable, and the protracted siege was attended with 

such a variety of events, that Earl Cornwallis himself 
came to examine whether or not the enterprize should 
be abandoned. Having determined to persevere, and 
drawn his whole force into the neighbourhood of the 
droog, an assault by moonlight took place, under his 
direction. The enemy made a determined resistance ; 
their small arms were employed with great effect ; the 
air being illuminated by their blue lights enabled them 
to direct with certain aim their discharges of musketry 
and rockets ; while huge stones rolled down the hill 
increased the destruction of the assailants. At length 
valour and discipline triumphed ; they possessed them- 
selves of all the breaches, while the besieged sought 
for safety by flight, or in the principal Pagoda, or 
wherever else hope or fear shewed or suggested a re- 
fuge. When day exhibited to view the strength of 
the position, the victors stood astonished, and almost 
appalled at their own success. 

Success of In various quarters, further successes attended the 

ppo ° al ies, slightly counterbalanced by a victory gained by 

a detachment of Tippoo's army. Under the command 
of Bunker Saib, this force entered the Barahmahl 
valley, spread alarm among the parties stationed there, 
and menaced the convoys which were approaching 
Amboor from fort St. George. They carried a consi- 
derable plunder to Penagra, a mud fort, near the south 
end of the valley. The Commander-in-chief having 
detached Lieutenant-colonel Maxwell with a British 
regiment and two native battalions, lie, by a regular 

Capture of summons, demanded the surrender of Penagra; but 
the enemy refused, and fired on the flag. The place 
was taken by storm, and the defenders suffered severely 
for their violation of the recognized usages of war. 
The colonel next attacked Kistnaghery, a place of 
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much greater strength ; but the enemy making a brave 
and well-sustained resistance, he was obliged to retreat 
with considerable loss, including several valuable offi- 1791. 
cers. Notwithstanding this failure, he finally drove NoVl "'■ 
the invaders out of the Barrahmahl and neighbouring 
districts, and returned to the grand army. 

Earl Cornwallis, still deficient in cavalry for the EariCom- 
conqucst of Scringapatam, attacked some other hill- a( i vances . 
forts, as well to be useful in his operations on the 
capital, as to inspire confidence in the natives and fa- 
cilitate the transport of supplies. Tippoo obtained 
some slight advantages over parties of Mahrattas ; but 
they made no compensation for the losses he frequently 
sustained, and particularly for the success which at- 
tended some operations at sea. 

Captains Sutton, Trowbridge, and Osborn, com- SJi { fj£ naTa1 
manding the ships Minerva, with the Thomas and 
Vestal frigates, summoned a small and well-fortified 
island, about a mile from the main land, in the latitude 
of Onorc, where a magazine was formed, and large 
quantities of stores accumulated; the enemy, rely- 
ing on the strength of their defences, derived from Oct. 11. 
nature and art, and having on their batteries forty 
pieces of cannon, refused at first ; but the terror in- 
spired by the appearance of our ships, and some judi- 
cious manoeuvres of the marines who landed, induced 
them to yield up the place, with all its stores. Shortly 
afterward, an event happened, which, if France had 
been prepared, would probably have occasioned a naval 
war. The Resolu, a frigate of thirty-six guns, com- 
manded by M. St. Felix, was convoying two merchant 
vessels toward the port of Mangalore, when Sir Richard 
Strahan, by command of Commodore Cornwallis, ex- 
amined the cargoes. While the boats were employed 
in this service, the commander of the Resolu, sheering 
along side, fired one round of all her guns into the 
Phoenix, without any previous communication. Sir 
Richard instantly raked the Frenchman fore and aft ; 
and, continuing his advantage, the Resolu, after fight- 
ing for about an hour, struck, but not until the Per- 
severance had joined in the engagement. Upward ot 
vol. iv. u u 
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fifty men were killed and wounded on each side. The 
frigate was delivered over to the commandant of Malie ; 
and the trading ships, containing no warlike stores, 
were permitted to proceed on their voyage. 

Savandroog, having been surveyed by the noble 
commander in person, was now deemed assailable. 
This immense rock rises upward of half a mile per- 
pendicular, out of a country every where broken by 
deep ravines into rugged precipices ; it is embraced all 
around by walls and fortifications. Toward the top, it 
is separated by a frightful chasm into two huge masses, 
each of which is strengthened by distinct works. Thick 
belts of bamboo and thorny bushes encircle its base, 
which is eight miles in circumference ; and, as if in- 
tended by Nature to strengthen the whole, one im- 
penetrable jungle, extending from thence in every 
direction, forms a barrier no where short of five miles 
in depth. For the conquest of this fort, three Bengal 
regiments and a troop of cavalry were selected. An 
incessant and well-conducted battery soon effected a 
practicable breach, the assault was made, and, partly 
through the skilful arrangements of the Commander- 
in-chief, partly through the terror felt by the enemy, 
this difficult conquest was achieved, without the loss 
of a man ; only two were wounded. Ramghur and 
Sheriaghery surrendered without a struggle. Outra- 
droog made some resistance, but was conquered after 
a smart attack, distinguished by one novel circum- 
stance. The enemy had let loose a number of wild 
bullocks to cover their retreat ; these quadruped allies 
acted with great effect, overturning upwards of thirty 
men, and tossing some into the air, who were grievously 
hurt. Large quantities of provisions and military 
stores were the fruit of these conquests. 

Awaiting the cessation of the monsoon, the British 
were employed in recruiting, equipping, and remount- 
ing their cavalry; the troops of Tippoo made some 
bold and successful incursions into the Carnatic ; but 
all our operations converged toward the attack on 
Seringapatam. Purseram Bhow, aided by Captain 
Little's detachment, effected some important achieve- 
ments in the district of Bednore. The temptation to 
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invade this territory was to him irresistible, although ?xxj' 
he endangered the intended movements of Lord Corn- __^_ 



wallis, and neglected his promise to form a junction 1791. 
with General Abcrcromby. Without difficulty, he 19lh- 
made himself master of the fort of Hoolyonore ; the 29th - 
garrison of Bankipore, in terror, voluntarily surren- 
dered. Simoga, encouraged by the support of a cover- j^ 2 \ 2 
ing army, about three thousand strong, under the 
Nabob lleza Sahib, resisted ; but Captain Little, at the 
head of one thousand Bengal sepoys, aided by Appa 
Sahib with the same number of infantry, having at- 
tacked, and, after a severe conflict, totally routed, this 
covering army, the fort of Simoga surrendered*. 

For the reduction of Seringapatam, all the means siege of 
possessed by the allies were brought into action. The Seringapatam 
British force under General Abercromby, aided by a 
body of horse from the Rajah of Travancore, amounted 
to nearly ten thousand effective men, with a powerful 
train of artillery, and a good supply of cattle for draught 
and carriage ; but they did not, for some time, join the 
main body. The army of Earl Cornwallis, calculated 
at eleven thousand Europeans and thirty-one thousand 
natives, with nearly two hundred cannon, formed one 
extensive encampment, separated by the jungles into 
three great divisions, the British portion of which was T _ . 
reviewed, preparatory to being drawn out into action, 
in presence of their allies. The troops advanced on 
the following day, and, after taking some forts, came 
in sight of the capital. In addition to double walls 
and ditches, it was strengthened on more than two- 
thirds of its circumference by the river Cauvery, which, 
separating into two branches at the western extremity, 
washed the skirts of the glacis on either side. In the 
centre of the island, at a distance of about a thousand 
yards from the fort, stood a pettah, constructed with 
much regularity, and surrounded by a lofty mud wall ; 
and toward the eastern extremity, where the branches 
of the river re-unite, a rich garden, decorated with 
lanes of cypress, intersecting each other at right angles, 
added splendour to a superb palace, which was further 
adorned by several adjacent buildings of great magni- 

* Lieutenant Moor's Narrative, c. 12. 
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ficence. On the northern bank of the river, an en- 
campment, secured by a chain of six well-constructed 
redoubts, was defended on the right by works thrown 
up on the Carigat hills. On the island, batteries 
strengthened with bastions and fletches, ranging along 
the river, formed a second line of protection, of great 
strength ; and a bound hedge, with a deep nulla, ran 
along in front of the whole. Beside these defences, 
soft paddy fields and deep ravines gave additional 
security to the position in which the Sultan determined 
to defend his capital. On this spot had his father de- 
feated a confederacy against him* ; and from this spot 
had the present invaders retreated the preceding year. 
Confiding in the strength of his position, the Sultan 
had permitted the approach of his enemies without 
opposition ; but, on the very night after their arrival, 
the grounds of his confidence were put severely to the 
proof. In a calm, serene, moonlight evening, between 
the hours of eight and nine, the allied troops were put 
in motion. As their only hope was in a surprise, the 
conveyance of artillery was not attempted ; but reliance 
was chiefly placed on the bayonet. The camp was 
defended by about forty thousand infantry, beside a 
large body of cavalry, while to the attack were des- 
tined two thousand eight hundred Europeans and five 
thousand eight hundred natives, formed into three co- 
lumns ; the right composed of two European and five 
native battalions, under General Medows. The centre, 
of three European and five native battalions, led by the 
Commander-in-chief; and the left, of one battalion of 
European, with three of native troops, under Colonel 
Maxwell. When day appeared, Tippoo found himself 
driven from his fortified camp, while his enemies were 
in possession of half the island. He made gallant efforts 
to retrieve his losses ; first, he endeavoured to regain 
Paul Pang, at the western extremity ; but, finding 
Colonel Stuart too strongly posted to permit a hope of 
success, he dispatched a body of troops to reoccupy a 
redoubt on the northern side of the Cauvery, called the 
Sultan's redoubt, They were twice repulsed ; but the 
British troops having exhausted their ammunition. 

* In 1707. 
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despaired of sustaining a third assault, when, most for- ' :1 ' A11 - 
tunatcly, two bullocks, laden with cartridges, were 



discovered in the ditch, whither they had strayed in 1792. 
the night. This supply enabled the defenders of the 
post again to repel the enemy, and the Sultan, foiled 
in all his efforts, withdrew his troops from the northern 
side of the island, and prepared to defend the fort, the 
only place of consequence remaining in his possession*. 

Tippoo now appeared inclined to treat for peace ; Ti 
but, both from his general character, and from particu- poses to treat, 
lar circumstances, suspicion was entertained that his 
real intent was only to gain delay, in hopes that by re- 
uniting his scattered forces, he might yet again try the 
chances of war. He forwarded to the British com- 13lh 
mander a proposal to open a negotiation ; and, having 
received an answer reproaching him with the violation 
of treaties, particularly that which was made on the 
surrender of Coimbatore, and demanding the instant " j,h 
liberation of the prisoners who were then taken, and 
particularly of Lieutenants Chalmers and Nash, he re- 
leased those officers, and confided to them letters for 
the Commander-in-chief, intreating them to return 
with answers. 

Earl Cornwallis, still pressing the siege, was joined, Progress of 
after some ineffectual opposition from the enemy, by the siege - 
General Abercromby, with six thousand highly dis- 
ciplined men, of whom one-third were Europeans. 
Although the approach of Tippoo's Vakeels, who were 15th. 
now in daily conference, caused some interruptions in 
the firing, they were only occasional, and sufficient to 
shew respect; and the Commander-in-chief, after 
carefully reconnoitring the fortress, and ascertaining 
the most probable means of success, formed his plan of 
operations. Much skirmishing was occasioned by the 
efforts of the besiegers to perfect their works, and some 
spirited attempts of the enemy to obstruct them. The 
progress of the siege reduced the Sultan to a desperate 
extremity. He was surrounded on almost every side, 
and the arrival of Purseram Bhow, who was expected 
with his army, would have closed up the only remain- 
ing avenue. Major Cuppage, from the Coimbatore 

• F01 ample and 1 ircumtrtantial details, see Mackenzie, vol. ii. p, 184, 
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country, with a brigade of four hundred Europeans, 
and three battalions of sepoys, had ascended the Guz- 
zlehatty pass ; and, without difficulty, would take the 
forts of Ardinelly and Mysore as he advanced. Ge- 
neral Abercromby had perfected a line of communi- 
cation with the Malabar coast, whence supplies were 
constantly arriving : arrangements were made for pro- 
viding the Mahratta and Hyderabad armies from their 
own countries ; and the Brinjarries maintained unpre- 
cedented abundance in the camp of Lord Cornwallis. 

Under these inauspicious circumstances, hopeless 
of aid, and doubtful of the permanent fidelity of those 
around him, when pressed by famine and calamity, 
Tippoo was obliged to submit, and signed preliminaries 
of peace dictated by the conqueror. 

The treaty, comprised in five articles, stipulated 
that one half of the dominions which Tippoo had 
possessed before the war should be ceded to the allies ; 
that he should pay — part immediately, and the residue 
within a year — three crores and thirty lacks of rupees, 
(£4,125,000) ; that two of his three eldest sons should 
be given as hostages, and all prisoners of the four 
powers from the time of Hyder Ally should be une- 
quivocally restored. 

Delay and hesitation on the part of Tippoo still oc- 
casioned doubts of his sincerity ; but finally the hos- 
tages arrived, and a speedy and effectual termination 
was hoped. Of the two children thus delivered up, 
the elder, Abdul Calick, was about ten ; the younger, 
Moosa ul Dien, about eight years of age. They were 
received with all possible honours. That part of the 
line, which lay in their way, complimented them under 
arms ; and as they approached head-quarters, a salute 
of nineteen guns from our parks was answered by an 
equal number from the fort. Earl Cornwallis met 
them beyond the cords of his tent with dignified cour- 
tesy; and after some conversation, having presented 
a gold watch to each, conducted them to their ele- 
phants, and returned the visit at their own tents on the 
following day. These princes shewed a degree of 
cultivated education infinitely above any that had been 
displayed by our allies; their demeanour evinced a 
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sense of misfortune, but unaccompanied by any sul- ?xx?' 
lenness or selfish depression ; they answered compli- _____ 
ments in a firm and noble manner, and each, with 1792. 
princely grace, offered to the English commander a rich 
Persian sword, in return for which he presented the 
elder with a fusee, the younger with a pair of pistols ; 
but no further reception of presents was permitted. 
The satisfaction of the father at the kind reception of 
his sons was testified by a royal salute from his batteries. 

Still, notwithstanding all these appearances, not- Insin ,, crity 
withstanding the inestimable deposit which guaran- ofTippoo. 
teed his good faith, the Sultan shewed signs of insin- 
cerity, which almost provoked a renewal of hostilities. 
In pure reliance on the final execution of the terms 
agreed on, all operations on the British side were 
discontinued, and some of the troops dispatched to a 
distance ; but the labours of additional fortification and 
the accumulation of military supplies in the fort were 
never intermitted. The agents of Tippoo consumed 
time by every species of chicane. The portions of 
territory to be ceded, their locality and importance in 
the hands of the powers to whom they were destined, 
were sedulously discussed ; even in paying the first 
sum, according to the preliminaries, a paltry fraud 
was attempted, by putting a false value on the pagodas 
which were tendered. Such conduct left no doubt 
that efforts were making to gain advantages from the 
sufferings of the military and the probable decay of 
their besieging materials ; and, if possible, to keep the 
treaty in a lingering state, until the monsoon should 
render operations impracticable. 

Penetrating into these designs, the noble Com- March 11th. 
mander-in-chief resumed an offensive attitude. The SjJJJjC f 
guns, which had been withdrawn, Mere replaced on Earl 
the lines and in the redoubts; the princely hostages ™ 
were directed to proceed forward to Bangalore, and 
the Mysorean soldiers, who were permitted to continue 1Jth 
in their train, were disarmed and treated as prisoners 
of war ; troops, under General Abercromby and Pur- 
scram Bhow, were judiciously posted so as completely 
to surround the fortress. The Sultan's ambassadors, 
justly estimating these demonstrations, waited on him, 
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and through their remonstrances he assumed a sub- 
missive tone ; the hostile preparations were suspended, 
the hostages were reconducted to their former position, 
and, after some more useless delays, the definitive 
treaty was delivered to Earl Cornwallis, and separate 
parts to each of the allied powers. 

Thus, contrary to some parliamentary predictions, 
and to the relief of fears occasioned by the British 
commander's retreat, terminated this conflict, reluc- 
tantly undertaken by England, dangerous during some 
portion of its progress, but pursued with vigour, skill, 
and judgment, to final success. The immediate bene- 
fits are not to be calculated by the receipt of money 
or the acquisition of territory, but by the weakening of 
a foe, whose avowed and inveterate hostility would 
render him, under any circumstances, dangerous ; 
while, at the same time, he was not degraded to the 
state of a second-rate chief ; but, by the diminution of 
his dominions and additions to those of other princes, 
a just and useful balance of power was established. 
It was no small achievement to have broken the mea- 
sures and reduced the power of such an opponent as 
the Sultan of Mysore. When he was constrained, a 
British officer observes, to fight his own battles un- 
aided, it was expected that he would fall an easy con- 
quest to such a powerful confederacy; but, under 
every unpropitious event, in a continued series of ill- 
fated operations during a two-years' war, he suppoted 
himself in a manner that astonished even those who 
had the best means of knowing the probable state of 
his army and treasury*. 

* Lieutenant Moor's Narrative, p. 199. I have not cited separate authorities 
for each of the events related ; it would have been useless, for the facts in general 
are told in unvaried terms. I have followed the authorities already cited, and 
derived information from Major Dirom's narrative ; Malcolm's Political History 
of India, particularly vol. i.e. 2 ; and, as to the treaty, vol. ii. Appendix, No. i. ; 
Mill's History of British India, and all the periodical and contemporary writers ; 
particularly Earl Cornwallis's dispatches, and a Letter to the Court of Directors, 
and a pamphlet entitled " Observations on that Letter." 
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